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THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


) C 


A TREATISE on Politics in eight books, probably The Poli- 
identical with that known to us as ‘the Politics,’ finds ae in 
place in all the three catalogues of Aristotle’s works which all the 
have been handed down to us—that given by Diogenes neat "s 
Laertius in his life of Aristotle, that of the anonymous Works. 
writer first published by Menage in his commentary on 
Diogenes Laertius, and that of ‘Ptolemy the philosopher,’ 
which exists only in an Arabic translation +. 

It is described in the first thus (No. 75)—zoNurtxijs dxpod- 
cews ds } Ocodpdorov af yses Cn: in the second (No. 70) 
—-moduTiKis axpodoews i: in the third (No. 32)—if we follow 
Steinschneider’s Latin translation (Aristot. Fragm. 1469 
sqq.)—liber de regimine civitatum et nominatur bulitikun 
(s. bolitikun) tractatus viii. 

The list of the Anonymus Menagianus is thought by 
Heitz? not to be copied from that “of Diogenes, but to 
be drawn from a common source. Some of its variations 
from the text of Diogenes, in fact, are too considerable to 
have arisen in the process of copying. It omits works 
named by Diogenes, but also names some which we 
do not find in his list’, We see that the words és 7 
@coppderov do not appear in its version of the title 
of the Politics, They may probably not have existed 
in the document copied. We cannot tell how they came 


1 The three catalogues will be translation by Steinschneider. 
found at the commencement of 2 Die verlorenen Schriften des 
the fifth volume of the Berlin Aris- Aristoteles, p. 17. 
totle—the third of them in a Latin 8 Heitz, ibid. p. 15. 
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to appear in the list of Diogenes’. Did he find them 
in the source from which he copied his list, or did he add 
them himself? Or are they a gloss which has crept from 
the margin of Diogenes into his text? Their meaning is 
as doubtful as their origin. They may merely mean that 
the Political Teaching both of Theophrastus and of Aris- 
totle was arranged in eight books: more probably they 
mean that the work was identical with one which was 
ascribed to Theophrastus as its author. Cicero some- 
times cites, as from Theophrastus, statements the like of 
which we find in the Politics; but it does not follow that 
he may not owe them to Theophrastus, for Theophrastus 
may well have repeated remarks originally made by Aris- 
totle, and we know that Cicero distinguishes between the 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus on the best con- 
stitution®, so that one part of the Politics at all events 
cannot have been ascribed by him to Theophrastus. 

The term dxpdacts perhaps implies that the work was 
delivered in the form of oral lectures, and to associates‘, 
not to of woddol, but Galen speaks of Aristotle ‘writing’ 
his dxpodcets, and makes no distinction in this respect be- 
tween them and the rest of his works®, In the Rhetoric 
(x. 8. 1366 a 21)—a reference which may well have been 
inserted by some later hand—we find the Politics called 


1 See on this subject Zeller, Gr. by Heitz, ibid. p. 210n,) 


Ph, 2. 2. 678. 1. 

2 De Fin. 5. 4, If: cumque 
uterque eorum docuisset qualem 
in re publica principem esse con- 
veniret, pluribus praeterea con- 
scripsisset, qui esset optimus rei 
‘publicae status, hoc amplius Theo- 
phrastus, quae essent in re publica 
rerum inclinationes et momenta 
temporum, quibus esset moder- 
andum, utcumque res postularet. 

® Aristox. Elem. Rhythm. 2. p. 
30 Meiboin., raOdrep 'AptororéAns 
del Sinyeiro roirq mAelorous ray 
dxoucdvray mapa TWAdrwvos thy wept 
raéyadoi dxpdacw mabeiy’ mpoarévac 
yap éxagrov vmodapBdvovra dj- 

erbai te rdv vopifopevay rovrey 
wOporivar dyabav KrA. (Quoted 


Cp. Galen. de Subst. Facult. 
4. p. 758 Kiihn (quoted by Heitz, 
ibid. p. 138), *ApurroréAous xat 
Geoppdarov rad per rois moddois 
yeypapdtar, Tas Bs dxpodaes rots 
éralpots. 

° See the passage of Galen 
quoted in the last note, It seems 
to have been a common practice 
for the author of a book to read it 
aloud to an audience: cp. Cic, 
Brutus c. 51. 191: (Antimachus) 
cum, convocatis auditoribus, lege- 
ret eis magnum illud quod novistis 
volumen suum, et eum legentem 
omnes praeter Platonem reliquis~ 
sent, ‘legam,’ inquit, ‘nihilo minus, 
Plato enim mihi unus instar est 
omnium,’ 
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by the name by which we know it (ra rodurixd), The 

Politics itself speaks of its inquities as being wept woArrefay 

kal ils éxdoty wal wofu tis (Pol. 3. 1.1274 b 32: cp. Pol. 6 

(4). 8. 1293 b 29, hpiv 6& Thy pcOodor elvar sept Todtrelas), and 

refers at the close of the first book to succeeding portions 

of the work as r& wepl ray vodireias (1, 13.1260 b 12). It is 

also implied to be wept rév woAtreidv in 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 262. 
References of any kind to the Politics, especially before Proinble 

the time of Ciceto. are scarce. and therefore the question of @* °™ 


ongin of 


the probable date and origin of the two first of these lists— the os 
given by 


the oldest, apparently, of the thiec is an interesting one, Diogenes 
for, as we have seen, they mention the work by name. ie 
. . . . ana the 
Iiogencs Laertius himself lived no earlier than the Anoiymus 
second century of our e1a and possibly much later. but, as ae 
ae Ye 


is well-known, he derives much of his information from far 
more ancient authorities now lost. and his list of Atistotle’s 
woiks has been thought by many to have come to him 
through some intermediate compiler or other fiom Her- 
mippus of Smytna, the disciple of Callimachus of Alexan- 
dria*, or at all events to precede the rearrangement of 
Aristotle's works by Andronicus of Rhodes, who lived in 
the first century before Christ. A short review of the 
grounds fo. this opinion will perhaps not be out of place 
here. 

We are told by Plutarch (Sulla c 26) that when the 
MSS. of * most of the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus,’ 
after being rescued from their long seclusion in careless 
hands at Scepsis', had been cartied off by Sulla to Rome 


1 So Aijesande of Aphtodisias 
(in Anistot Metaph, p. 15. 6 
Bonitz), ev rois Wodtrexois : Julian 
(Ep. ad Themust. p 2601), év rois 
rottrikols auyypdppaow, J take 
these references from Sus.! p. xlv, 
note 8g, ‘The work of the Platonist 
Eubulus aiso was entitled "Eqi- 
axes rév vir "AptotordAous év 
Scurép ray Tlodrtixwy apds thy 
WWAdrevosy laderciay  dyretpnyevev 
(Sus! p sly: Zeller, Ga. Ph. 2. 2. 
678. 1) 

* Michael Lphe.ius, quoting 


from the Politics, uses the ex 
pression éy rais TloAutas (deve 
Todereiats), and Tustathius. ev 
Wodereiars (Sus! p. xiv, note 85). 

‘ Tlermippus lived tl about 
the close of the thnd century be- 
fore Christ. 

* Sec the story in Strabo. p. 608— 
yg. Strabo speaks of ‘the hbray 
of Theopluastus, which included 
that of Aristotle,’ passing to 
WNelens, and forgets to make 1 
clear whether Apeliicon purchased 
the Hbraries as a whole, or only 
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with the rest of the library of Apellicon of Teos, Tyran- 
nion (a contemporary of Lucullus and Cicero) put them in 
order (évoxevdcacOa: td wodAd), and Andronicus, ‘ having 
obtained from him the copies which had becn made of 
them’ (cp. Strabo, p. 609), ‘published them, and framed the 
lists now current’ (srap’ adrod rév “Pddiov ’Avdpdvixov edrr0- 
phoavra réy dyriypdduy els pécoy Oetvar, al dvaypdyrar rods 
viv epowevous wlvaxas). We learn further from an equally 
well-known passage of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, that 
Andronicus arranged the works of both writers on a new 
principle. The passage is as follows:—’Eqel 8% airds 
(Plotinus) rab bidragw cab rhy didpOwow rdv BiBrlov moteio Oat 
huty erérpeper, eyo b& xaxeivo (Ovi brerxduny xal rots dddois 
ennyyeddyny movjoat totro, mpSrov pkey ta PiBrla od Kara 
xpdvovs eacar pipdyv exdedoudva Bixalwoa, pyunoduevos 9 
"Ato\Addwpov Tov ’AOnvatov kal ’Avipduixoy rdv weperarynriKcy, 
Sv 6 wey Enlyappov rov Kapwdioypddor els d€xa tdpovs pépwy 
ovmjyayev, 6 8& Tu *Aptororédous kal Oeoppdorov els mpayya- 
relas duefre, Tas olxeias trodéreas els ratrdy cuvayaydy, otra 
3) Kal éy® wevryxovta téocapa dvra éxyav ra rob Thwrlvov 
BiBrla dtetrov pev els bE evveddas, TH Tehedryre rod &F dpiOpod 
kal tals éwedow dopevas emery dy, éxdory 8& evvedds rd olxela , 
hépwv cvvepdpnoa, Sods nol rag mpdrnv roils édapporépors 
mpoBrnpacw (c. 24). 

It would seem from this passage that before the time 
of Andronicus the works of Aristotle were arranged in a 
confused and merely chronological order—the order of 
publication, apparently—and that he introduced the new 
plan of grouping them by their subject-matter, following the 
example of the grammarian Apollodorus of Athens, who 


the writings of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus included in them. 
He says that Apellicon purchased 
‘the books of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, and fails to notice the 
ambiguity of this expression. His 
mind is, in fact, absorbed in the 
story which he 1s telling about the 
fate of the writings of the two 
great Peripatetic teachers, and he 


forgets that Aristotle and Theo-~ 
phrasius must have possessed 
many books in addition to their 
own compositions, Athenaeus in 
his account speaks more distinctly, 
and tells us that Apellicon pur- 
chased ‘the Peripatetic writings’ 
(rd wepuraryrixd) Sand the library 
of Aristotle and many others’ 
(Deipn. 214 d). 
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had in the previous century arranged the Comedics of 
Epicharmus in ten great réuowt. The writings of Aris- 
totle would include both dialogues and systematic works, 
and Andronicus would scem to have grouped them to- 
gether, making, not form or date, but subject-matter the 
basis of his arrangement. We conclude that in his issue 
of the works the wep) dixaootvys, for instance, would be 
grouped with other ethical writings ascribed to Aristotle. 
It is possible also that in some cases Andronicus took 
separate treatises and formed a new whole out of them 
under some general name. Heitz (p. 36) thinks it pro- 
bable that he did this for the treatises which together make 
up the ‘Physics’ of our editions. He is not stated, how- 
ever, to have constructed any new treatise out of fragments 
of Aristotle, any more than Apollodorus constructed a new 
comedy of Epicharmus. His work would seem to have 
been one of arrangement, not of manufacture, 

As the dialogues and other exoteric writings were ap- 
parently comprised in his edition and interspersed among 
the rest of the works’, it must have been very different 
from our own Aristotle. Many spurious works, again, are 
included in our Aristotle which can hardly have been 
ascribed to Aristotle in the time of Theophrastus, or have 
been republished by Andronicus as part of the Scepsis 
‘find, though we can well understand that some works of 
Theophrastus may have bcen ascribed to Aristotle or wice 
versa, the writings of the two authors having been mixed 
up together. 

Andronicus’ issue of Aristotle’s works was probably an 
event of great importance, though not quite as import- 
ant as a hasty reader of Strabo might imagine. When 
Strabo asserts, rightly or wrongly, that the Lyceum library 
at Athens had come, after the withdrawal of Neleus to 
Scepsis, to possess only ‘a few’ of the works of Aris- 

1 ¢Téu0s here as everywhere Andronicus can have placed the 
else must mean a papyrus-roll’ letters and poems; it is, however, 
(Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. hardly likely that they fo.med part 


: of the Scepsis find. 
7 It is not easy to see where 
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totle, he makes this assertion with respect to that one 
library ; he need not be taken to assert the same thing of 
other great libraries of the Hellenic world, such as those of 
Alexandria and Pergamon. Strabo’s aim is, in fact, to give 
an explanation of the comparative torpor of the Peripatetic 
school at Athens during the interval between Neleus and 
Andronicus, which was in all probability really due to 
other causes. His assertion is limited to Athens; the 
libraries of Alexandria and Pergamon were no doubt in 
far better case. But even for them the publication of 
Andronicus’ texts may well have been an impoitant event. 
Not a few spurious works may have found a place among 
the writings of Aristotle preserved in these two great 
libraries, and perhaps some of the genuine works were 
wanting. The Scepsis purchase, on the contrary, would 
include only those works of Aristotle which were ascriled 
to him by Theophrastus and Neleus, and would probably 
include all of these. The publication of Andronicus’ 
edition, and especially its publication at Rome, would 
serve to concentrate attention on the genuine works of 
these two writers, and to place them before the world in 
their entirety, at a moment when the really great philo- 
sophers, orators, and artists of Greece were being singled 
out from the crowd with an ardour which was altogether 
new. Copies of Aristotle’s works acquired after this date 
would probably be copies of the edition of Andronicus. 
The question now arises—Is the list of Aristotle’s works 
given by Diogenes ordered after the fashion of Andronicus 
or not? The answer is not difficult. The list is not quite 
the chaos which it appears at first sight to be: on the con- 
trary, it is to a certain extent in order; but its order is not 
the order of Andronicus. First we have the dialogues and 
other exoteric works, then two or three early abstracts of 
Platonic lectures or writings, then we come to a part of the 
list in which logical works seem to predominate; ethical, 
political, and rhetorical works predominate towards the 
middle; then come physical and zoological works ; last in 
order we have works designed in all probability for Aris- 
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totle’s own use (‘hypomnematic works’), letters, and poems. 
The arrangement can hardly be that of Andronicus*. Dio- 
genes list of Theophrastus’ works has been shewn by Usener*® 
to be derived from the catalogue of a library, and the same 
thing may probably be true of his list of Aristotle’s works ‘+. 
As the former list is for the most part arranged on alpha~ 
betical principles, and the latter is not, it is doubtful 
whether they can have been derived from the same 
library-catalogue, for if they were, we should hardly ex- 
pect to find the works of Theophrastus catalogued in one 
way and those of Aristotle in another. Be this, however, 
as it may, Diogenes’ list of Aristotle’s works is probably 
derived from the catalogue of some library which had 
purchased its copy of Aristotle’s works before Andronicus 
issued his edition—very possibly an Alexandrian library, 
but about this we cannot be certain. The mention of the 
Politics in it may therefore date as far back as the for- 
mation of the libraries of Alexandria, or rather perhaps the 
adoption by their authorities of the practice of dividing large 
works into ‘books,’ which is implied throughout the list. 
Some believe that this change dates only from the time of 
Callimachus, who was chief librarian of the Museum from 
about 260 to 240 B.c.5, but the point is doubtful. 

We are on surer ground in referring Diogenes’ list of 
Aristotle's works to pre-Andronican times than in at- 
tempting to fix its exact date, or the exact source from 
which it ultimately came. Diogenes may have copied it 
himself from some library-catalogue, or on the other hand 


1 The list is said by Heitz 
(p. 234) to resemble most of those 
we find in Diogenes in placing 
the dialogues first, the letters and 

oems last, and last but one the 

ypomnematic writings. 

* For other reasons which make 
it unlikely that the list of Aris- 
totle’s works given by Diogenes 
is ultimately derived from An- 
dronicus, sec Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 


51 Sq, 
: Analects Theophrastea, p. 
13 sqq. 


* Heitz? comment on the title 
draxra iB (No. 127 in Diogenes’ 
list of Amnstotle’s works) 1s as 
follows: ‘one would conjecture 
that the substantive to be supphed 
15 Cropyjpara. For the choice of 
the title the person who catalogued 
the papyrus-tolls isunquestionably 
zesponsible, and we must no doubt 
set 11 down to some Alexandrian 
hbrarian’ (p. 236-7). 

5 See on this subject Birt, Das 
antike Buchwesen, p. 482 sqq. 
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it may have come to him through intermediaries. The latter 
is perhaps the more probable supposition. Usener believes 
that Diogenes’ list of the works of Theophrastus came to him 
ultimately from Hermippus of Smyrna, who was the author 
of a work entitled Blo., which dealt, among other subjects, 
with the lives of philosophers and orators’. He admits 
that there are peculiarities in the structure of this list 
which at first sight make against his view. It is taken, as 
he has shewn, from the catalogue of a library, which 
apparently added from time to time, by purchase or other- 
wise, to the collection of the writings of Theophrastus 
which it originally possessed, and catalogued both its 
original stock and (for the most part at all events) its 
later acquisitions in alphabetical order. Thus the list 
consists of a long alphabetical list followed by a shorter 
alphabetical list, which is in its turn succeeded first by 
a group of books not arranged in any order, and next 
by a third alphabetical group. We know that Hermippus 
was an accomplished writer and scholar’, and it is natusal 
to ask, would he have made his list a mere transciipt of an 
ill-arranged library-catalogue? Usener replies that few of 
the early mivaxoypdcpor did their work any better’. Ancient 
authorities speak of Hermippus and Andronicus as having 
drawn up lists of Theophrastus’ works*, and mention no 
one else as having done so; and Diogenes’ list of his 
works is clearly not by Andronicus. But if the Blow of 
Hermippus is the ultimate source from which this list 
came, it does not follow that Diogenes’ list of the works 
of Aristotle was also derived from it. We do not know 


1 See Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 


3b: 

2 We owe to him the vivid 
sketch of Theophrastus in his 
lecture-room which Athenaeus has 
preserved for us (Deipn, 21 a). 

* *Meae sententiae’ (the view 
that the list came through Her- 
mippus) ‘illa ipsa obicere possis 
unde ex bibliothecae usu ortam 
hanc tabulam esse studui osten- 
dere, uerum haud scio an im- 


merito; nam omnibus antiquorum 
muvdxeovrcliquiis—si librorum tabu- 
las ab ipsis scriptoribus aut disci- 
pulis familiarissimis confectas ut 
par est excipias—id proprium est, 
quod ea tantum quae in certis 
bibliothecis siue Alexandrina siue 
Pergamena sine aliis conlecta 
erant respici solent uolumina? 
(Usener, Analecta Theophrastea, 
p. 24). ; 
Heitz, p. 47. 
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for certain that Hermippus drew up a list of Aristotle’s 
works; and if we admit that it is highly probable that 
he did, we are still met by the difficulty of accounting for 
the entire contrast between the structure of the one list and 
that of the other. The list of Theophrastus’ works is 
alphabetical; that of Aristotle’s works is not. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, however, it is perhaps 
more than possible that both lists may have come from 
the work of Hermippus. They may even have come from 
a still earlier source. The Blo. of Hermippus was probably 
in part an expansion and revision! of portions of the vast 
work of Callimachus (in 120 books), entitled Miva wavro- 
daréy ovyypappdrov, or mlvaxes tdv év don Todelg diadap- 
dvrov kal Sv cvvéypayav, which gave lists of authors— 
orators, poets, lawgivers, philosophers—classified in separate 
groups according to the nature of their writings, and 
added in each case the full titles of these writings, the 
number of books, the initial words, and the number of 
lines. ‘In the case of writers who were the authors of 
more works than one the total number of lines contained 
in their works was given®, We are at once reminded 
of the remark with which Diogenes concludes his list 
of Aristotle's writings, that they contain 445,270 lines. 
His enumeration of the: writings of Theophrastus con- 
cludes with a similar mention of the number of lines 
contained in them. The work of Callimachus, who, as has 
been said, was chief librarian of the Alexandrian Museum, 
was probably based on the collection of books preserved 
in the Museum Library and the stores of other Alexan- 
drian libraries, and this would explain some characteristics 
of the two lists to which reference has already been made. 


The Politics, then, is included in a list of Aristotle’s 
works which dates in all probability from an earlier epoch 
than that of Andronicus. Other indications of its existence 


1 See Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3, 46: 2 See Bit, Das antike Buch- 
Hermipp. Callimach. fr, 46. wesen, p. 164. 


Other 
indicatior 
of the exis 
ence of th 
Polities, 
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are derivable from works whose date is less doubtful and 
also probably earlier. 

Thus in the Eudemian Ethics the following passages 
remind us of passages in the Politics and may perhaps 
be based on its teaching—3. 1. 1229 a 28, cp. Pol. 4 (7). 7 
1328 a 7: 3.4. 1231 b 39 sqq., cp. Pol. 1. 9. 1257 a 6 sqq. 
(where however both uses of the shoe are said o be kad” 
aird): 7.2. 1238b 7 sq., cp. Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a TO sqq.?: 
4. 10. 124% a 6 sqq., cp. Pol. 3. 6. 1278 b 20 sq.: 7, 10. 
12422 13-31, cp. Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 28 sqq., 

In the Magna Moralia the following—1. 25. 1192 a 16 
sqq., cp. Pol. 1. 9.1258 a 10 sq. and 10. 1258 a 21 sq.: 1.34. 
1194 b 9, cp. Pol. 6 (4). 12. 1295 b 25: 1. 34.1194 18, cp. 
Pol. 1. 4.12544 12. 


The so-called first book of the Oeconomics (which is 
ascribed by Philodemus to Theophrastus’, though Zeller 
(Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 944) is half inclined to ascribe it to Eude- 
mus) is to a large extent a reproduction of the teaching of 
the Politics on this subject, though the writer also makes use 
of the Laws of Plato and the writings of Xenophon. The 
compiler of the so-called second book of the Oeconomics, 
which seems to be of a later date, is also apparently ac- 
quainted with the Politics (compare Oecon. 2. 1346 a 26 
sqq. with Pol. 1. 11, 1259 a 3 sq.). 


Indications of an acquaintance with the Politics appear 
also in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, which is wrongly 
included among the works of Aristotle: e.g. in 3. 1424. 12 
sqq., with which Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2, 2. 78. 2) has compared 
Pol. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27~38 (cp. also Pol. 8 (6), 5. 1320 b 11 
sqq.): also in 3. 1424b 3 sqq., cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8.1308 b 34 


1 Since the above was written, 
I find that Susemihl has drawn 
attention to one of these passages 
(Eth, Eud. 7. 2. 1238 b 5 sqq.) in 
his third edition of the Politics 
(p. xix, note). He also thinks that 
in Eth, Eud. 7. 15. 1248 b 26 sqq. 
the writer had Pol. 4 (7). 13.1332 a 
21 sqq. before him, Zeller (Hermes 


15. §53 sqq.) holds that in Eth. 
Eud. 2. 1. 1218 b 32 sqq. the writer 
had before him, not only Eth. Nic. 
1. 8. 1098 b 9 sqq., but also Pol. 
4 (7). I. 1323 a 21 sad. 

Philodemus de Virtutibus et 
Vitiis lib. ix. col. 7, reprinted in 
Aristotelis Oeconomica, ed, Git 
ling, p. 45. 
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sqq., 1309 a 22 sq., and Pol. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 6 sq.: also in 
3. 1424 b 10 sqq., cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 14-23. 


An acquaintance with Pol. 7 (5). 4. 1303 b 28 sqq. on the 
part of the writer of the De Animalium Motione may 
possibly be indicated in c. 7. yor b 24 sqq. 


So again, in the passage from Theophrastus rept Bacirelas 
of which we have the substance and something more in 
Dionys. Hal, Ant. Rom. 5. 73-4, we scem to detect many 
reminiscences of the Politics, and especially a clear 
1eminiscence of Pol. 3. 14.1285 a 30 sqq. If Bernays is 
tight (Theophrastos ubcr Frommigkeit, p. 61 sqq.) in 
regarding Porphyr. de Abstin. 2. 12 sqq. as an excerpt from 
Theophrastus, the disciple perhaps refers in the words el de 
héyot Tis Kr.A. to his master’s teaching in Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 


15 sqq. 


In the Fragments of Aristoxenus, again, we seem to 
trace occasional echoes of the Politics: compare, for instance, 
Frag. 19 from his v@ayopixat dropdcets (Muller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 278) with Pol. 2.8. 1269 a 14 sq.,and Fragm. 20 with 
Pol. 4 (7). 16. 1935 a 15 sqq.? 


1 Tt 1s unfoitunate that the loss 
of a few letters in the Herculancan 
papyri on which what remains of 
the work of Philodemus de Virtu- 


xpnuartoriy [pad]Aov, as 6 My 
Tpddwpos [a]ne(S eter. Gottling 
(p. 206) supposes that the 1efer- 
ence is to Eth. Nic. 4. 1, but 


tibus et Vitiis is written makes it 
uncertain whether Metrodorus, 
the friend and disciple of Epicu- 
rus, had or had not scen the 
Politics. Philodemus says in the 
Ninth Book of this work (col. 21: I 
quote from the text of it appended 
io Gottling’s edition of the Oeco- 
nomica ascribed to Axistotle)—~ 
kdrevra & 2... ue Cyew de rove te 
moddods €£ehéyxolpre]s év6" dv évay- 
ris [rt abrois] xarnyo[pa]aw brep 
rv avrav, Kal rdv dy[volovpever re 
dddlo]}cavres, Sf wlep ‘Apcororéd[ns 
éradev [kara] roy év rp welpft 
aw[odccrixis] Adyor Umdp rod ray [wlev 
[dya]@dv dvdpa kal xenelarcorn|y 
dyabov elva, rov dle] plavAlov xal 


VOL. II. b 


the context (col. 17 sqq.) might 
equally well be taken to refer to 
the passage about Thales in Pol, 
I, 11. 1259 a 6-18, It 1s, in fact, 
just possible that the word which 
Gottling supplies as odcrixis, or 
mohetrixis, Was soAtreias— Rose 
supplies qodireias and takes the 
yeference to be to Pol. 1. 8-10— 
but it seems more probable that 
the reference is to a dialogue, in 
which case we may supply either 
mrotrov (with Spengel, followed 
by Heitz, p. 195, and Zeller, Gr. 
Ph,2.2.61.1), or possibly moAtrixov. 
When Metrodorus is related (Plu- 
tarch adv. Colot. ¢. 33) to have 
found fault with philosophers, who 
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Hieronymus of Rhodes, who lived at the close of the fourth 
and in the first half of the third century B.c., seems from 
Diog. Laert. 1. 26 to have told in his Zaopddnv bropvijpara 
the story about Thales which we read in Pol. 1. 11, and 
in a form which, though shortened, is very similar to that 
of the Aristotelian narrative’. It is, however, possible that 
the two writers derived it from a common source. 


In the dialogue entitled Erastae, which is included.among 
Plato’s works, though it can hardly be his, there are things 
which remind us of Aristotle's teaching: the distinction 
drawn (135 C sqq.) between 6 rv réxvyv éxov and 6 wenaidev- 
uévos is perhaps more emphasized than we expect to find 
it in a pre-Aristotelian work and recalls, among other 
passages of Aristotle, Pol. 3, 11.1282 a 3 sqq.; wenote also 
that the teaching of the first book of the Politics is contra- 
dicted, intentionally or otherwise, in 138 C. But we cannot 
say positively that the writer is acquainted with the Politics. 


Polybius has often been said to show no acquaintance 
with the Politics, and it must be confessed that though 
there are passages in his Sixth Book which remind us at 
once of the Politics?, it is not clear that he had a first-hand 
knowledge of it. His account of the origin of society and 
his constitutional teaching seem rather to be based on the 


4 (7). 15. 1334 a 25 sqq.: Polyb, 


in the pride misinterpreted the 
6. 3. 7 with Aristot, Pol, 2. 6, 


function of philosophy, and made 


themselves ridiculous by sceking 
to rival Lycurgus and Solon, he 
may be referring to the Republic 
and Laws of Plato, not to Aristotle, 

1 Since the above was written, 
I find that Prinz (De Solonis Plu- 
tarchei fontibus, p. 24) and Suse- 
mihl (Sus.° p. xix) have already 
drawn attention to this. 

2 Compare Polyb. 6. 57. 2, 
duoiv 8é rpdérwv dvrov Kad? obs 
pbcipeo at wéhure wav yévos Toh 
Telas, Tou per E¢wder, rov 8 ev adrois 
vopevov with Aristot. Pol.7 (5). 10. 
1312 b 38 sq, and other passages : 
Polyb. 6. 18 § with Anistot, Pol, 


1265 b 33 sqq. The account of 
Baotdela in Polyb. 6. 6. 10 sqq. re~ 
minds us of that of Aristotle: 
Polybius’ fear of atgyois trép rd 
déov (6. 10. 7) reminds us of Aris- 
totle’s warnings against abéyows 
mapa rh avddoyov (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 
33 $4q., p.? (5).8.1308 b 10 sqq.); 
and the language of Polybius as 
to the Roman Constitution (6. 
11,11 sqq.) resembles that of Aris- 
totle about the Lacedaemonian 
constitution (Pol. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 
13 sqq.), no less than that of 
Plato (Laws 712 C sqq.). 
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views which were fashionable in the third century before 
Christ than on the teaching of the Politics. 

Society originates, according to him, in the gregarious 
tendencies common to man and many other animals, not in 
the household relation, and just as a herd of bulls is led by 
the strongest, so the primitive form of Monarchy among 
men is the rule of the strongest and boldest. It is only 
after.a time, in the view of Polybius, that the experience 
of social life developes in man an évvoia tod bixalov kal rod 
adikov, ro8 Kahob kal rof aloypod (Polyb. 6. 5.10: 6. 6. 7,9) 
—Aristotle, on the contrary, had held perceptions of this 
kind to be presupposed by human society (Pol. x. 2. 
1253 a 15 sqq.)—and that the Monarchy of the strongest 
gives place to Kingship, which Aristotle had said to be the 
primitive constitution. All unmixed constitutions, how- , 
ever, have, according to Polybius, a tendency to degenerate, 
and so Kingship passes into Tyranny. Aristocracy, the 
rule of the few good, succeeds, and in its turn passes into 
Oligarchy, the rule of a bad few. Then comes Democracy, 
the rule of a virtuous Many, followed by Ochlocracy, the 
tule of a vicious Many. Combine Kingship, Aristocracy, 
and Democracy in one constitution, and much will have 
been done to prevent constitutional decline and change. 
Thus Polybius recommends a mixture of these three con- 
stitutions ; this is what mixed government means to him, 
something quite different from what it means to Aristotle. 

We know that even in Aristotle’s time there were those 
who commended the kind of mixed government which Poly- 
bius commends?. The Lacedaemonian constitution gave 
the hint of it. Butin the century after Aristotle’s death the 
union of kingship, aristocracy, and democracy rose more 
than ever into credit, vigorously preached by the Stoics, 
and also probably by the Peripatetic Dicaearchus. Polybius 
inherited this theory, and handed it on to Cicero and the 
eulogists of the English constitution in the last century. 


» Compare the similar view of 2 See Aristot. Pol. 2.6. 1265 b 
the Epicureans (Porphyr. de 33 sqq. 
Abstin, 1. 10). 
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A connexion has been ingeniously suggested? between 
the constitutional views of Polybius and those of the 
Eighth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
(c. 12. 1160 a 31 sqq.). Polybius may perhaps have 
been acquainted with this treatise®, but it is more probable 
that the source from which he drew was the Tpemodurixds 
of Dicaearchus® or some other intermediate authority*. 
His theory of constitutional change would be suggested 
or confirmed by the history of Rome, in which the povapyla 
of Romulus was succeeded by the kingship of Numa, and 
the tyranny of Tarquin by the aristocracy of the carly 
Republic and the mixed constitution which Polybius com- 
mends. ‘ 


Cicero inherited far more from the Politics than Polybius. 
"He lived like Aristotle at a time which greatly needed 
moral reinvigoration, and, like Aristotle, he sought this at 
the hands of the State. He accepts Aristotle’s account of 
the end of the State (de Rep. 4. 3. 3: 5.6.8),as he accepts 
his account of its origin (de Rep. 1. 25. 39), rejecting that of 
Epicurus (1.25.40). It exists to promote ‘ good and happy 
life.’ But if we ask what kind of State best fulfils this end, 
the answer is that a combination of kingship, aristocracy, 
and democracy does so. Here he returns to the views of 
Polybius. As to unmixed constitutions, kingship is the 
best of them, but they are all very liable to decline into 
forms not based on ‘iuris consensus et utilitatis com- 
munio’—into tyranny, the rule of a faction, and anarchy 
(de Rep. 1. 45. 69). Cicero goes far beyond Aristotle in 
his condemnation of the perverted forms and denies to the 


1 By the late Mr. R. Shute in 
‘an unpublished essay. 

2 Polyb. 3. 4. 11 at any rate 
appears to echo Eth. Nic, 2. 2, 
1104 b 30 sq. 

® See Miiller, Fr, Hist. Gr. 2, 


242, 

“It is worthy of notice that 
when Carneades wished to attack 
Aristotle’s notion of justice, he 
would seem to haye sought it in 


the Tept Acaootvys, not in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, See Cic, 
de Rep. 3. 6 4: 3. % Io: 
3.812. This, however, does not 
necessarily Fe that the Nico. 
machean Ethics was not well- 
known at that time; the other work 
may have been still better known, 
or it may have contained in its 
four large books a fuller treatment 
of the subject. 


CICERO. XV 


communities in which they exist the name of ‘res publicae’ 
(de Rep. 1. 25. 39: Augustiii argumentum libr. iii: de 
Rep. 3. 31. 43). 

To devise a best State is, in Cicero’s view, beyond the 
power of any single inquirer. The only way to arrive at 
a true conception of the best State is to study the Roman 
constitution, which is the work of many generations and 
centuries, and hence of unsurpassed excellence (de Rep. 
1.46. 70: 2.1.2). It is to the experience of Rome, there- 
fore, that Cicero has recourse, when he seeks to discover 
what institutions best promote a good and happy life. The 
institutions which do so are Roman institutions—the cen- 
sorship, the patria potestas, and others. Cicero has too 
much national feeling to follow Greek guidance in politics 
implicitly, and there is a certain originality in the way in 
which he accepts the central principle of the Politics with- 
out accepting its application in detail. His main aim is 
a conservative aim—to recall his countrymen to a sense of 
the value of the triple constitution under which Rome had 
achieved greatness, and which was increasingly imperilled 
every day by the rising tendency to autocracy. 

Cicero inherited much from the Politics, but it does not 
necessarily follow that he had a first-hand acquaintance 
with the book itself. There are passages in the De Repub- 
lica which seem to indicate such an acquaintance. Thus 
it is possible that the procedure of Aristotle in the first 
and third books of the Politics is present to Cicero’s mind, 
when he announces his intention of departing from the 
practice of those learned inquirers on politics who begin 
with the union of male and female, the birth of offspring, 
and the formation of a body of kinsfolk, and frequently 
distinguish the various meanings in which this or that word 
is used (de Rep. 1. 24. 38: see vol. i. p. 34). His criticisms on 
Plato’s Communism (de Rep. 4. 4.4) seem still more clearly 
to imply an acquaintance with the Politics. The following 
passages may also be compared: de Rep. 1. 34. 51 with 
Pol, I. 2, 1252a 30 sq. and with 6 (4). 8. 1293b 38 sqq., 
1294b 17 sq.—de Rep. 1. 35. 55 with Pol. 3. 16. 1287 b 


Philode- 
mus de 
Musica, 
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11 sqq.—de Rep. 2. 12. 24 with Pol. 2. 9. 1271 a 20 sq. and 
2. It. 1242b 38 sqq.—de Rep. 3. 25. 37 sub fin. with 
Pol. 1. 4. 12544 14 sq. 

One would suppose from the De Finibus® that Ciccro 
was at all events acquainted with the part of the Politics 
which treats of the ‘optimus rei publicae status,’ were it 
not that in the De Republica? he makes Laelius contrast 
the method of Plato, who constructed a model State, with 
that of all other inquirers. All save Plato ‘disseruerunt 
sine ullo certo exemplari formaque rei publicae de generibus 
et de rationibus civitatum.’ Cicero himself will in the De 
Republica so far follow Plato’s example as to investigate 
‘non vaganti oratione, sed defixa in una re publica.’ It 
certainly looks as if Cicero was not aware, when he wrote 
the De Republica, that both Aristotle and Theophrastus 
had sketched the best form of the State. 


In reading the fragmentary remains of Philodemus de 
Musica (ed. Kemke), we often notice that Philodemus 
combats, or tefers to, arguments which remind us of those 
used in the Fifth Book of the Politics. Thus Kemke 
(pp. xiii-xiv) compares lib. 3. fragm. 52 (in his edition) 
with Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1340a 18 sqq.: fragm. 53 with 13404 
14 sq.: fragm. 65, 66 with 5 (8). 7.13424 8 sqq. One or 
two other passages of which the same thing may be said are 
noted by Gomperz, Zu Philodem’s Bichern von der Musik, 
p- 18 sq, (lib. 3. fr. 24: cp. 5 (8), 5.1340 b 2) and p. 3x (lib. 3. 
fr. 54: cp.1340a 22). Perhaps the following passages may 
also be added to the list—lib. x. fr. 16, cp. 5 (8). 3.1338 bi: 
fr. 27, ep. 5 (8). 5. 13404 2-5: lib, 3. fr.45 (where a[s]o- 
gal tyjera[t] should probably be read in place of afAd’] d 
pdloxjeraft], Kemke), cp. 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 8-10; fr. 55 and 
lib. 4. col. 3. 23 sqq., cp. 5 (8). 5. 13404 12 sqq.: lib. 4. col. 
15. 5 8q., cp. 5 (8). 5. £339 a 16 sq.: col, £6.17 sqq., cp. 5 (8). 
3. 1338 a 24. sqq. On these similarities the observations of 
Gomperz, pp, 28-29, are well worth reading. The language 


} See also Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 151. 6. 
2.4, LL 52,11, 22 
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of these passages, as he remarks, differs sufficiently from 
that of the Politics to make it probable that Philodemus 
had not the Politics before him, but either some work of 
Aristotle’s (a dialogue, Gomperz thinks) used by him in the 
composition of the Politics, or some work which reproduced 
the Politics. It is evident, however, that the subjects dis- 
cussed in the Fifth Book had been much discussed before 
Aristotle dealt with them, and possibly some at any rate of 
the expressions which strike us as similar in the Politics 
and the De Musica may have been originally used by 
inquirers of an earlier date than Aristotle, and have come 
both to him and to Philodemus by inheritance. 


If Meineke is right, and the short sketch of the political 
teaching of the Peripatetics contained in the Eclogae of 
Stobaeus (2. 6. 17) is taken from the work of Areius 
Didymus, the instructor of the Emperor Augustus, then 
we have clear evidence that the Politics was well known 
to this writer, for nearly everything in the sketch is derived 
from the Politics}. 


The writer whom Plutarch follows in the latter part of 
the second chapter of his Life of Crassus was probably 
acquainted with the Politics, for the following passage 
contains several expressions familiar to readers of its 
first book, Plutarch here says of Crassus as an owner 
of slaves—rocotrovs éxéxryto kal rotovrous .. . avrds ém- 
orardy pavOdvovet kai mpocexer Kat diddoKwv Kal ddws voulCar 
T® deondry TpoojKey pddtora THY wept Tods olkéras empédrciay 
&s dpyava euvya rijs olkovoutxijs. Kal rotro pev dépdds 6 
Kpdowos, elrep, ds Cdcyev, Hyelro ra pev GddAa bud Tdy olkerdy 
Xpivat, tovs 88 olkéras 8.’ adrod KuBepvav' tiv yap olkovopuKhy 
év dpdxow Xpnuariorixhy otoay éy dvOparois modLTiKhy ‘yeyvo-~ 
pévyy dpdpuev® exetvo 38 odk ed, rd pndéva vowlCew pnd? packew 


1 See Stobaeus, Eclogae (ed. said by Aristotle, who would not 
Meineke), tom. 2. pp. clii., cliv-v., allow the identity of any section 
and R.Volkmann, Leben Schriften of olxovoyuxn either with ypnpario~ 
und Philosophie des Plutarch von ree) or rrodurixy, yet his teaching 
Chaeroneia, 1. 154 sqq. in the Politics perhaps underlies 

2 This is of course nowhere this modification of it. 
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elvat mAovovoy ds ob Sdvarat tpépew dzd ris odolas arpardredov 
(6 yap wdédeuos od rerayyéva auretrar xard roy "Apxldapon, 
&o8 5 mpds médenov trobros adptotos). Crassus (c. 3) was 
interested in the teaching of Aristotle, and was instructed 
in his doctrines by a Peripatetic named Alexander}, from 
whom these facts about him may ultimately be derived. 

The writer, again, whom Plutarch followed in Agis c. 5 
may possibly have sought to meet the criticisms which 
Aristotle passes in Pol. 2. 9. 1270a 18 sqq. on the laws of 
the Lacedaemonian State, and to show that Lycurgus was 
not in fault. See my notes on 1270 a 4 and 19. 


Those who are well versed in the Greek and Latin 
writers of the earlier Roman Empire will probably be able 
to add to the following scanty list of passages from writers 
of that epoch, which seem to indicate an acquaintance, 
direct or indirect, with the Politics or with some points of 
its teaching :— 

Plin. Epist. 7. 17 (cp. Pol. 3. 11. 1281 a 42 sqq.)?: 

Dio Chrysostom, Or. 3. 115 R sqq, (?): the reference in 
Or. 36. 83 R to the dyabiy ef ardvrwv dyafav aédw : Or. 7. 
267 R, cp. Pol. 2. 6. 1264b 39: Or, 14. 439 R, cp, Pol. 3. 
6.1278b 36: 

Plutarch, De Monarchia Democratia et Oligarchia (if the 
work be his), c, 1, xa@daep yap dvOpérov Blou mAdoves, gore kad 
Sjuov modirela Blos (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40): several 
passages in the Reipublicae Gerendae Praecepta—c. 15. 
812 B, where the mpgpevs is spoken of as the dpyavoy of the 
kuBepunrns (cp. Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 29): c, 15. 812 D, od ydp 
pdvoy ris duvduews Kr. (CR. Pol. 2, 11, 1293b 12 sqq.): 
c.17 anit. (cp. Pol. 2. 2.1261 a 37 sqq.): c. 24 init. (cp. Pol. 
4 (7). 2 1324b 26 sq, and 4 (7). 3. 1325 34 sqq.?): c. 32. 
825 A, adda modAdkis K.7.A. (cp. Pol. 7 (5), 8.13084 31 sqq.). 
In passages like these, however, Plutarch may well be 


.) Some particulars respecting contain a reminiscence of Poet, VE 
him will be found in Stahr, Aris- 1450 34 sqq., rather than of Pol. 
toteles bei den Roemern, p. 18, 4 (7). 4. 1326.4 33 sq. 

® Plin. Epist. r. 20 seems to 
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reproducing, not the Politics, but some work which the 
Politics reproduces—very possibly the Polities of Aristotle— 
for we find Plutarch in the last-named passage (c. 32. 825 
A-C) relating storics similar to those told in Pol. 7 (5). 4. 
1303 b 20 sqq., and 37 sqq., but with more fulness of 
detail, and these are stories which may well have found a 
place in the Polities. In Plutarch’s An Seni sit gerenda 
Respublica, c. 7. 787 C-D, we are reminded of Pol. 4 (7). 
14. 1332 b 38 sqq., but it would be quite unsafe to infer an 
acquaintance with the Politics from this passage. So again, 
in the De Cupiditate Divitiarum (c. 8. 527 A) the lovers of 
wealth are divided into two classes, just as they are in’ 
Pol. 1. 9—those who make no use of their wealth and those 
who squander it on pleasures—but Plutarch here quotes 
from Aristotle an expression which does not occur in the 
Politics, and he may well be making use of a dialogue of 
Aristotle in which similar views were put forth. In [Plu- 
tarch] de Liberis Educandis c. 13.9 C, the saying mas 6 
Blos hpav els dveow Kal onovdyy Sujpnrae reminds us of Pol. 
4 (7). 14. 1333 30, but there is so little in the rest of the 
treatise to point to an acquaintance with the Politics that it 
is doubtful whether the writer had the Politics before him. 

We are reminded of the Politics, again, when we read in 
Arrian, Epictetus 2. 10, that ‘the whole is superior to the 
part and the State to the citizen, but doctrines such as this 
were the common property of the Peripatetic school, and a 
reference to them in no way implies a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the Politics*. 

It is far otherwise when we find Alexander of Aphro- Alexander 
disias distinctly quoting the Politics (in Aristot. Metaph. p. i 
15. 6 Bonitz, rdv yap SodAov ev trols Todurixois elvar trey ds 
&vOpwros dv Gddov éorlv)*, Here we have a direct reference 


1 It is uncertain when the acquaintance with the Politics. 
spurious fragments of Hippoda~ It should be added, however, 
mus and other Pythagoreans (see that the Laurentian MS. of Alex~ 
as to these, Zeller, Gr. Ph. 3. 2. ander (L) has the reading—rdv 
85. 2, ed, 2) came into existence, yap dotdoy év rois Iloderixois elyrev 
but we often find in them what elva: rév dvOparov roy ddov dvra 
seem to be indications of an kal pi davrod. 
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of an indubitable kind. Susemihl’s first edition of the 
Politics (p. xlv. note 85: cp. Sus.? p. xviii. sq.) supplies 
a list of references and quotations subsequent to this 
date which necd not be repeated here. 

The passages which have been adduced will suffice to 
show that we are perhaps in possession of as many indi- 
cations of the existence of the Politics between the time of 
Aristotle and that of Alexander of Aphrodisias as could 
well be expected, considering the extent of our literary 
losses and the entire change in matters political which 
resulted from the establishment of the Roman Empire. 

The Poh- It is not impossible that one or two large works had 
eget already appeared broken up by their authors into ‘books’ 
tees —i.c. volumes, or rather papyrus-rolls, of a portable and 
handy size'—before the Politics came into existence. It 
would certainly seem that the historical work of Ephorus 
was published in this form, for it was divided into thirty 
books, cach dealing with a separate subject”, Aristotle 
himself had apparently divided his dialogues—if we may 
thus interpret the phrase efwrepixol Adyo: in Cic. ad Att. 4. 
16. 2—~into books, prefixing to each book a separate pro- 
cemium®, But the Politics was not composed after this 
fashion, which was quite a new one in those days. It was 
divided by Aristotle into ap&ro. Adyou and other Adyou, the 
first book having as its subject olkovoyla cal deororela (3. 6. 
1278 b 17) and being thus distinguished from ra wept ras 
mohuirelas (1. 13.1260 b 13), but falling nevertheless within 


1 As Blass points out (Hand- 
buch der klassischen Alterthums- 
wissenschaft, i. 313), large works 
were probably from the first often 
published in more rolls than one 
for convenience in perusal, but 
each scribe who copied them 
would divide them after a fashion 
of his own, according to the size 
of his rolls, without paying much 
attention to the nature of the con- 
tents, and it was a decided step in 
advance when the sections into 


which a work was to be divided 
came to be authoritatively deter- 
mined at the outset. 

* See Diod. 5. 1: 16. 1, Birt 
(Das antike Buchwesen, p. 471) 
does not feel absolutely certain 
(see his remarks on the subject, 
p. 466 sqq.), but the fact is highly 
probable, to say the least, See 
Blass udz supra. 

5 See Cic. ad Att. 4. 16, 2, and 
Blass ub? supra. 
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the mpGrot Adyot (3. 6. 1278b 17). Where these zpdrot Adyor 
end, it is not easy to say, for we cannot infer from the use 
of the past tense, in 3. 18.1288 a 37, év dt rots mpdros edly On 
Adyows, that the apGro: Adya: are over before the beginning 
of this chapter, since we have elpyrat 5%) cal xara robs mpérous 
Adyous in 3.6.1278 b 17a chapter which certainly seems to 
form part of the mpéroz Adyou, for in 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 26 sqq. 
the distinction of the dp0at woAurefa: and the mapexBdceis (3-7) 
is said to fall within the apdrn ~ébod0s. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to show that the Fourth and Fifth Books 
belong to the mp@ro. Adyo.. But if the point at which the 
mp&rot Adyou Close is uncertain, there seems to be no doubt 
that the distinction between mpdro. and other Adyor is due to 
Aristotle, while the division into books is probably not so. 
Still the eight books of the Politics are marked off from 
each other by clear differences of subject-matter, so that 
no great violence was done to the composition when it was 
broken up into books. 

If we take the first three books first, and ask how far Question of 
they hang together, we shall find on examination that ena ot 
there is some want of unity even here. The First Book, (1) How 
as has been already noticed, proves that the household ps Aid 
exists by nature, yet the Second treats the question whether books hang 
it should exist or not as one still open for discussion, and ‘8°! 
makes no reference to the arguments of the First Book. 
Perhaps, however, we should not attach too much import- 
ance to this, for in the First Book itself the slave is 
assumed as an element of the household, long before the 
naturalness of slavery is investigated and established. Then 
again, the closing sentence of the First Book, as has been 
noticed elsewhere 7, is not quite in accord with the opening 
paragraph of the Second, nor is there anything in the con- 
clusion of the First (apart from this closing sentence) to 
lead us to expect that immediate transition to the subject 
of the best constitution which we note at the commencement ° 
of the Second. There is no clear indication, again, in the 
Second Book that the First has preceded it. The passage 


1 See notes on 1260 b 20, 27. 


(3) How 
far do the 
Fourth 
and Fifth 
Books form 
a satis- 
factor 
sequel to 
the first 
three 3 
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%. 2 1261 b 12 sqq., no doubt, reminds us of I. 2. 1252b 
28 sq.,as do 2. 5.1263b 37 sqq.and 2. 9. 1269b 14 sqq. 
of 1. 13. 1260b 13 sqq.; but we are not referred back in 
these passages to the First Book. The Second Book has 
one or two links with the Third (compare, for example, 
% 9. 1271a 18 sq. with 3, 14. 1284 b 37 sqq.), and it stands 
in a close relation to the Fourth, for in constructing the 
best State in the Fourth, Aristotle avoids many of the 
rocks of which we are warned in the Second, and we find 
one or two subjects discussed in this Book which have been 
marked out for discussion in the Second (compare 2. 6. 
1265b 16 with 4 (7). 16). The Second Book, in fact, 
seems to be more closely related to the Third and Fourth 
Books than to the First. Yet we note that while at the 
beginning of the Second Book the best constitution is 
announced as the subject of inquiry, the Third Book, on 
the contrary, addresses itself (3. 1. 1274 b 32) to an inquiry 
respecting all constitutions (wept moAirelas wat rls éxdorg 
xa mola ris). On the other hand, the Third Book, unlike 
the Second, distinctly refers to the First (3. 6. 1278 b 17 
sqq.: cp. 1. 2.1253 a 18qq.), and its discussion of the virtue 
of the citizen reminds us of the discussion of the virtue of 
the woman, child, and slave in the First. 

If we pass on to the Fourth and Fifth Books, and ask 
how far they form a satisfactory sequel to the first three, 
we taise a question which has given rise to much debate. 
Something has alieady been said on this subject’. We 
have just seen that the Second Book prepares the way for 
the Fourth*, and we observe also that the conclusions of 
the First and.Third Books are made use of in more pas- 
sages than one of the Fourth (compare, for example, 1. 3. 
1253 b 18-1. 7. 1255b 39, 1.12. 1259a 37-b 17, and 3. 6. 


} See vol. i, p. 292 sqq. 

2 J incline on the whole to agree 
with those who take 4 (7), 4 
1325 b 34, xal sept vas dddas aro 
telas yuty rededpnrar mpdrepor, as 
referring to the contents of the 
Second Book (cp, 2. 1. 1260b 29, 
Bei wal rag GAdas émoxéparGat 


mohirelas, and 2.12, 1274b 26, rd 
nev ody epi tas wodirelas, rds re 
kuplas Kal ras tnd ride elpnpévas, 
foro reOewpypéeva roy rpdiroy rod- 
rov), But the sentence ig one 
which it would be easy to inter- 
polate. 
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1278 b 30-1279 a 21, with 4 (7). 3. 1325 a 27-31, and 4(7). 
14. 1333 a 3 sqq.: compare also 3. 5.1278 a 40sqq. with 
4 (7). 14. 1333 a 14 sqq.)1. The discrepancies, however, 
which have already been noted? between the Fourth and 
Fifth Books on the one hand and the first three on the 
other must not be lost sight of. It is possible that these 
two books, like the Seventh, were not originally written for 
insertion in the work of which they now form a part, at all 
events in its present form, and were incorporated with it by 
an afterthought®. The close relation, however, in which 
they stand to the Second, must be admitted to make 
against this view, and the only safe course is to confess 
that we cannot penetrate the secrets of the workshop, or 
pethaps we should rather say, the Peripatetic school. 

We are far more conscious of a break when we pass (3) Tran- 
from the five books to the remaining three. There are cee eee 
indeed many links between the two groups of books. Not ing three 

oe as : books, 
only are anticipations to be found in the earlier group of 
the teaching of the later (compare, for instance, 2. 6. 1265 b 
26-30 with 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25 sqq.), but we trace in both 
the same twofold aim—the aim of scientific truth and the 
aim of utility (1. 11.1258 b 9: 2.1. 1260b 32: 3.2. 1275b 
a1: compare 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 35). 

But the emphatic announcement at the outset of the 
Sixth Book of the multiplicity of the problems of Political 
Science strikes us as something altogether new. We 
expect that Aristotle will pass quietly on from the best 
constitution (or in other words Kingship and Aristocracy) 
to Polity, the only 6p6} qodsrela still undiscussed, and if it 
is true that he gives good reasons (6 (4). 8. 1293b 22 
sqq.) for departing from this course and for studying 
oligarchy and democracy before he studies the polity, 
still we are conscious of a considerable change of tone 


1 Jt should be noted, however, been addéd by a later hand. 
that the references to the mpérot 2 Vol, i. p. 295 sq. 
Adyar in 4 (7). 3. 1325 a 30 and 2 A further question might be 
4 (7). 14. 13332 3 can easily be raised, whether they were incorpo- 
detached fromthe contextin which rated with the Politics by the 
they stand, and may well have hand of Aristotle. 
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when we pass to the Sixth Book. Aristotle here becomes 
suddenly aware that Political Science has a technical as well 
as an ethical side; he insists that the statesman, like the 
physician (Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180 b 25 sqq.) or the general 
(Eth. Nic, 1. 1£. 1101 a 3 sqq.), must be able to make the 
best of the material which happens to be at his disposal— 
nay, that he must understand how to construct any con- 
stitution that may be demanded of him, even if it is not the 
best that the circumstances permit. In the earlier books 
(1-5) wodtrexy and the wdéAus seem to be regarded on the whole 
from a more ideal point of view, as the sources of good life: 
the keynote of these books is the exaltation of oduriKy 
dpxy over deomortixy and olxovopixy dpyy, of which we hear 
so much in the first book. The mapexBdoes are viewed 
throughout them as originating in an erroneous view of 
justice (as indeed they still are in 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 25 sqq.); 
in the Sixth Book, on the contrary, we discover for the 
first time that they are in some cases the only possible 
constitutions, the social conditions of the community per- 
mitting no other forms (6 (4). 12. 1296b 24 sqq.). The 
Seventh Book goes so far as to advise a tyranny how to 
maintain itself in power. Another obvious difference 
between the two groups of books is that the one is far 
fuller of historical detail than the other. 

A further peculiarity of the later group (6-8) is the 
emphasis with which these books dwell on a fact which 
finds'no mention elsewhere—that of the existence of many 
forms of democracy and oligarchy. The Third Book, it is 
true, had distinguished various kinds of Kingship, so that 
there is nothing new in the recognition of sub-forms of this 
or that constitution; but still we nowhere learn outside 
these three books that democracy and oligarchy have many 
forms. No truth, however, is more insisted on in the three 
books, or rather in the Sixth and Eighth, for in the 
Seventh it is referred to only in the closing chapter}, a 


* The only subdivision of oli- book is that into gvvopot and kipio 
garchies and democracies recog- (7 (5). 6. 1306b 20). 
nized in the remainder of the 
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chapter which, though quite Aristotelian, may well be of 
later date than the rest of the book. 

We might be tempted by the entire silence of the Fourth Question 
and Fifth Books with regard to much that comes before us lac ae 
in the Sixth and Eighth to regard the former pair of books = rel 
as written before the latter. But then it is not by any the Sixth 
means certain that the Fourth and Fifth Books were in aba a 
existence when the Sixth and Eighth were penned. The earlier 
Sixth Book no doubt refers to the inquiry respecting the “""*™- 
best constitution as concluded, but it is not clear that the 
inquiry referred to is that contained in the Fourth and 
Fifth Books. It alludes to an inquiry respecting dpucro- 
xparla contained in the mp@rot Adyou, but we cannot be sure 
that the Fourth and Fifth Books are intended to be referred 
to. The passage is as follows (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 1 sqq.):— 

dpuoroxparlay pev ofy Kadds eeu kadely wept is SupAGouen ev 
rots mpérois Adyots’ Thy yap éx rdv dplorwy dards Kar’ dperny 
modirelay, Kal pty mpds trdderly rwa ayabGr dvdpGy, pdvny 
Slkavoy mpooayopetery d&ptotoxparlay év pévp yap daddy 6 abros 
dvi kal wodlryns dyabds eoriv' of 8’ év rats GAAais ayadot mpds 
Thy woditelay clot Thy airdv. 

The reference here may well be to the Third Book, in 
which we find all the characteristics of the best constitution 
here dwelt upon mentioned (cp. 3. 18); and the same thing 
perhaps holds of the reference in 6 (4). 3. 129042 to ra 
mept Thy apioroxpartay, where 3, 12. 1283 a 14 sqq. may 
possibly be the passage alluded to. It is true that there 
are two passages in the Sixth Book which remind us of the 
teaching of the Fourth and Fifth Books—c. 2. 1289 a 32, 
where both dpicroxparla and Baotrela are said to rest on 
per} xexopnynuérn, and c. 11. 1295 a 25 sqq. where a 
modtrela kar’ edyiv is spoken of, requiring a type of virtue 
above the ordinary type and an education presupposing not 
only high natural gifts, but also a xopyyla which only For- 
tune can give. These passages are quite in harmony with 
the teaching of the Fourth and Fifth Books, but they 
might have been written before these books were written, 

Tt is far more clear that both the Fourth and Fifth Books, 


The Sixth 
Book. 


The 
Seventh 
Book. 
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and the Sixth and Eighth, were written after the Third, 
than that either pair of books was written after the other. 
These two pairs of books seem to be to a considerable 
extent independent of each other. Both, we notice, are 
incomplete; there is no clear evidence that either group 
was ever finished, though the opening of the Sixth Book 
(6 (4). 2. 1289 a 30) speaks of the inquiry respecting the 
best constitution as complete, and the Eighth Book, as we 
possess it, appears to close in the middle of a sentence’. 
It is possible that Aristotle went on with the Sixth Book 
after completing the Third, instead of proceeding ‘with the 
sketch of the best State. If he did so, however, it is 
strange that we find in the Fourth and Fifth Books so few 
traces of the teaching of the Sixth and Eighth. 

A noteworthy feature of the Sixth Book is the state in 
which we find its earlier portion. The programme given 
in its second chapter (1289 b 12-26), as has becn pointed 
out elsewhere (vol. i. p. 492 sqq.), does not altogether 
correspond with the list of questions marked out for 
treatment in the first chapter. The repetitions of prior 
discussions which we remark in c. 4 are still more sur- 
prising; c. 4. 1290a 30~b 20 goes over much the same 
ground as the eighth chapter of the Third Book, and c. 4. 
1290 b 21-1291 b 13 not only repeats (with considerable 
variations of method and result) the investigations of the 
preceding chapter, but contains much that is similar to the 
contents of the eighth chapter of the Fourth Book. The 
first four chapters of the Sixth Book may perhaps not have 
received a final revision, or may have been tampered with 
by some later hand. 

The Seventh Book was probably originally written as 
a separate treatise, and only inserted by an afterthought 
between the Sixth and Eighth Books. Not many refer- 
ences to other books of the Politics occur in its pages, and 


' 8 (6). 8. 1323.29, wept per ody 
tay dpyav, os év rime, oyeddv 
elpnrat wept waoav, where we have 
pev obv without any 8€ to follow. 

* Such references as those in 


7 (5). 1. r30La 28 (domep efpyrar 
kal mpadrepov) and 7 (5). 8 1308 a 
2 (moia d€ déyonev rdv wodredy 
coficpara, mpdrepoy etpyrat) may 
easily have been added by a 
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it has some marked peculiarities. As has been already 
remarked}, it systematically distinguishes between povapylas 
(including Kingships) and wod:refa?, and it takes no notice 
(till its last chapter) of the many sub-forms of oligarchy 
and democracy dwelt on in the Sixth and Eighth Books ; 
it also advises in one passage (c. 1. 1302 a 2~8) the blend- 
ing in constitutions of lodrns dpidunrixy with lodrns Kar’ 
aélavy, as the best security for durability®. It is perhaps 
by supposing that the Seventh Book has been inserted 
between two closely related books composed consecu- 
tively, that we shall best explain some difficulties 
occasioned by the references in the Eighth Book to 
the Sixth and Seventh Books. On the one hand, the 
Eighth Book refers more than once to the Seventh as pre- 
ceding it, and one of these references at all events is too 
much interwoven with the context to be easily explained 
away as an addition by a later hand (c. 5. 1319 b 37 sqq-). 
On the other hand, the Sixth Book is referred to in 8 (6). 
2.1317 b 34 as H eéOodos 7 mpd tadvrys, and inc. 4. 1318 b 7 
as of mpd rovrwy Adyo.. If these references are from the hand 
of Aristotle—which is by no means certain, for they can 
readily be detached from the context—it may well be that 
they were inserted before the Seventh Book was intruded 
between the Sixth and the Eighth, and through an over- 
sight escaped excision afterwards. 

Some further light will be thrown on the subject which Promises 

egos : of future 

we have been considering, if we note down from the pages jnyesti- 
of the Politics some promises of future investigations which a ial 
are not fulfilled in the work as we have it. 


not fulfilled 
The earliest of these (1. 13. 1260 b 8 sqq.) prepares us to See 


later hand, or by Aristotle him- 
self, 1f heincorporated the Seventh 
Book with the Politics. 

1 Vol. i, p. 521. 

? Asimilar distinction is implied 
in 3.15. 1286b 8-13. Movapxlaand 
modtreia are often distinguished 
in the ordinary use of the Greek 
language (see Liddell and Scott 
sv. woAireia), and the Seventh 


VOL. IL, 


Book conforms to the common 
way of speaking. The Seventh 
Book also agrees with the Third 
in tracing the plurality of forms 
of constitution to varying views 
of what is just (7 (5). 1. 1301 a 25 
Sqq-: Cp. 3. 9)» oo, 

® This recommendation, it may 
be noticed, is borrowed from 
Plato, Laws 757 E, 
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expect a full investigation of the virtue of husband and 
wife, father and child, and of the conduct they should 
observe to each other, and also of the various forms which 
each of these relations should assume under each constitu- 
tion; we are to be told how every constitution will educate 
the women and children who fall under its authority. 
Perhaps these inquities were to find a place in the dis- 
cussions zep) madovoplas to which the Fourth Book (4 (7). 
16. 1335 b 2) bids us look forward; but at any rate the 
intimation of the First Book leads us to expect an interest- 
ing ethical investigation which we do not find in the Politics, 
though the necessity of adapting education to the constitu- 
tion is often insisted on (e.g. in 5 (8). 1.1337 a 11 sqq.: 7 
(5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq.: 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 1 sqq.). The Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Books, as we have them, seem in fact 
too much preoccupied with purely political problems to 
find room for the delicate ethical inquiry promised in the 
First Book. Yet we ate told at the beginning of the 
Eighth Book that only a few subjects remain for discus- 
sion, and the subject dwelt upon in this passage of the 
First Book is not included in its enumeration of them, 
The announcement there made appears, in fact, to be 
completely forgotten. 

Then again, the intimation in the first chapter of the 
Sixth Book that the making of laws, as distinguished from 
constitutions, is a part of the province of woAvrixy, and that 
the whole province of modtrixy must be fully dealt with, 
leads us to look for an inquiry on the subject of laws in the 
Politics (cp. 3. 15. 12864 5, deloOw thy mpdrnv). But, 
as has been noticed already, the programme given in 
the very next chapter (the second) omits all mention 
of this topic, and the opening paragraphs of the Eighth 
Book fail to include it among the subjects which still 
demand treatment, though it certainly is not dealt with in 
any part of the Politics which has come down to us. 

Other intimations of future discussions which never ac- 
tually occur will be found in 4 (7), 5. 1326 b 32 sqq.: 4 (7). 
10, 1330a 4 and 1330a 31 sqq.: 4(7). 16. 1335b 2 sqq.: 
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4 (7). 17. 1336 b 24: 5 (8). 3. 1338 a 32 sqq.: 5 (8). 7.13941 b 
19 sqq.: 8 (6). 1, 1316 b 39 sqq. These passages, however, 
only prove what we knew without them, that the inquiry as 
to the best State and its arrangements is incomplete, and 
also that the Eighth Book is incomplete. The fact that 
there are no references in the Politics to past discussions 
which cannot be explained as relating to existing passages 
in the treatise as we have it, seems to make it probable 
that no considerable part of the work has been lost, and 
that it was never finished. 


We see then that though there is a certain amount of The 
unity about the Politics, it is not a well-planned whole. Its Fee 
component parts fit together more or less, but the fit is whose 


not perfect. ee 
How is it that this is so? How is it that the Politics, ae 

though indisputably a whole, is yet a whole in which we Duin 

trace these discrepancies of plan? a eable 
Beyond all doubt, we must not expect a Greek phi- causes of 

losophical treatise to be arranged precisely in the order in me 

which we expect a modern work of the same kind to be 

arranged. A modern work would not first prove that the 

household exists by nature, and then inquire whether it 

ought to exist. Yet this is what Aristotle does in the 

First and Second Books of the Politics. Cicero has already 

noticed in the Tusculan Disputations some peculiarities in 

the methods of investigation practised by Greek philoso- 

phers, as distinguished from Greek geometricians. ‘Verun- 

tamen mathematicorum iste mos est, non est philosophorum. 

Nam geometrae cum aliquid docere volunt, si quid ad eam 

rem pertinet eorum quae ante docuerunt, id sumunt pro 

concesso et probato: illud modo explicant, de quo ante 

nihil scriptum est. Philosophi, quamcunque rem habent in 

manibus, in eam quae conveniunt congerunt omnia, etsi alio 

loco disputata sunt. Quod ni ita esset, cur Stoicus, si esset 

quaesitum, satisne ad beate vivendum virtus posset, multa 

diceret? cui satis esset respondere se ante docuisse nihil 

bonum esse nisi quod honestum esset ; hoc probato, con- 
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bridged between the ethical woAurexy of the earlier group of 
books and the largely technical woAirixy of the later. 
Apart from Some may be inclined to suspect that the Politics fs the 
eens ™ work of more authors than one. ,It is very possible that it 
Hons oe is not free from interpolation, but there seems to be no 
wouldseem reason to doubt that the bulk of the treatise is to be 
or ea referred to one and the same author. The same peculi- 
one author, atities of style appear throughout it—peculiarities which 
oa are traceable more or less in other works ascribed to 
Aristotle, Aristotle, and which afford marked indications of character. 
ib We are sensible of a certain combativeness—of a fondness 
for tacitly contradicting other writers, especially Plato; we 
feel that we have to do with a writer who is at once eager 
in utterance and circumspect in drawing conclusions. 

If we refuse to trust to the evidence of style, we may 
note that a work composed by more authors than one, 
and especially a work on Politics, would probably betray 
its origin by anachronisms, unless these authors were 
contemporaries. The works of Theophrastus on Plants, 
though far removed in subject from current events, mark 
their own date by referring to events long subsequent to 
the death of Aristotle}, 

Then again, each of the three or four parts into which 
the Politics falls seems to be the work of a writer who 
is thinking out the subject for himself—a pioneer, not a 
deft expositor and elaborator of another man’s system. 
Perhaps the very discrepancies and variations of view 
which we note in the Politics indicate this. The system 
is in making, not made. The earlier books of the treatise 
appear to be unfamiliar with doctrines which are insisted 
on with emphasis in the later ones. The writer is evi- 
dently one who has known Greece in the days of its 
freedom and greatness before the defeat of Chaeroneia— 
one who belongs perhaps rather to the age of Philip than 
to that of Alexander: the opinions he combats and 
corrects are those of that day; they are the opinions of 
Plato or Isocrates or the Socratic Schools, not those of a 


} See Zeller, Gr. Ph, 2.2, 98 nv: 811n, 
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later time. If the Politics, or any part of it, had been 
written even twenty years after Alexander’s death, would 
not the fact be readily discoverable? Would a writer of 
that date have committed himself to the sanguine view 
that the Greek race, if united, would be able to rule the 
world? Would the passages recommending the consti- 
tution resting on the péoo: have been expressed as they 
are, if they had been written after Antipater’s intro- 
duction of a property-qualification for citizenship at 
Athens? The writer at any rate would not have needed 
to go back to of mpdrepov ef’ Ayepovlg yeyovdres to find a 
statesman of far-reaching authority who favoured a con- 
stitution resembling the polity. 

Nothing surprises us more in the Politics than the 
fact that, though it was apparently written after Chae~ 
roneija, it is almost entirely preoccupied with the petty 


‘States of Greece, and the constitutions prevailing in them. 


Macedon, it is true, might profit by the pages devoted to 
Kingship, but throughout the greater part of the work 
the writer evidently has the Greek City-State and its 
difficulties in view. He seems wholly unconscious that 
the sceptre had passed irrevocably from Greece to Mace- 
don; he has not fully deciphered the meaning of Chae- 
roneia. We need not blame him for this: if Greece had 
been less exhausted and wiser, Chaeroneia might not 
have been ‘finis Graeciae.’ But his view of the situation 
probably shows that he wrote not long after the battle, 
and before the magnitude of the catastrophe had been 
fully realized. 

The &s 7 Geoppdorov in the list of Diogenes may sug- 
gest the question whether Theophrastus was not the 
writer of the Politics, or of a part of it. Theophrastus 
was only 12 or 15 years younger than Aristotle, though 
he survived him apparently 34 years o1 more. It is very 
possible that he wrote some of his books before the death 
of Aristotle; the Politics might belong to that epoch and 
yet be his. If this were so. we should still feel pretty 
sure that we possessed the gist of Aristotle’s political 
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teaching, for the work ‘of Theophrastus would certainly 
be based on the views of his master. But we feel in 
reading the Politics that we are in presence of the master, 
not of the disciple—of the originator of the system, not of 
its expositor. There is a difference, again, between the 
style of Aristotle and that of Theophrastus; the writings of 
the latter weie probably far easier reading than those of the 
former—sweeter, more flowing, and less sinewy*. Opinions 
also find expression in the Politics which Theophrastus 
seems not to have held. He would hardly have been 
willing to assert, as the First Book of the Politics asserts 
(c. 8. 1256 b 15 sqq.), the naturalness of animal food?. 
He may perhaps also have rated the importance of external 
and bodily goods to happiness rather higher than we find 
it rated in the Fourth Book of the Politics?. 

Theophrastus was famed for the freshness with which he 
could treat a subject already treated by Aristotle‘, and it 
is probable that the treatise in six books entitled IToAurcxd, 
which Diogenes Laertius ascribes to him, was different in 
many respects from the work which we know as Aristotle's 


Politics. 


1 Cic. Brutus 31. 121: quis 
Aristotele nervosior, Theophrasto 
dulcior? Heylbut (de Theo- 
phrasti libris mep! ¢idias, p. 9) 
remarks; ‘taceri quidem nequit 
nonnulla minus severe et magis 
ad communem sensum a Theo- 
phrasto tractata esse, qui longe 
suaviore et faciliore quam Aristo~ 

teles scribendi genere utebatur.’ 

' 2 See Bernays, Theophrastos’ 
Schrift tiber Frommigkeit, dasstm. 
It is not quite clear that the so- 
called first book of the Oecono- 
mics (c, 2), which Philodemus as~ 
cribes to Theophrastus, contem- 
plates the use of animal food. If, 
again, as Bernays appears to think 
(Theophrastos tiber Frémmigkeit, 
p.96sq.), it is to Theophrastus, and 
not to Porphyry, that we are to 
ascribe the strong assertion of the 
identity of men and animals ‘in 
desires and anger, and also in 


Cicero distinctly implies that the work of Theo- 


reasoning (Aoytopois), and above 
allin perceptions,’ which we find 
in Porphyr. de Abstin, 3.25, Theo- 
phrastus can hardly be the writer 
of such a passage as Pol. 1. 2. 
1253.4 15 sqq. 

Cicero at all events seems to 
have sn that he rated these 
goods higher than Aristotle (see 
Acad. Post, 1. 9 33: 10. 35). 
Theophrastus appears in his 
Ethics to have thought the ques- 
tion worthy of discussion, whether 
mpds rds rvyas tpémeray rd fOn Kad 
kivolmeva rois rév capdrav madeaw 
éélorarar ris dperfe (Plutarch, 
Pericl.c.38: Sertor,c.1o), Heap- 
pears to have speculated whether 
great calamities might not spoil 
even a good man’s character, 

* Cic. de Fin, 1. 2, 6: quid? 
Theophrastus mediocriterne de- 
lectat, cum tractat locos ab Aris- 
totele ante tractatos ? 
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phrastus ‘De optimo statu reipublicae’ was not identical 
with the work of Aristotle on the same subject, and if it 
should be suggested that the Fourth and Fifth Books of our 
‘ Aristotle’s Politics’ are the treatise of Theophrastus or its 
remains, it may be replied that internal evidence points 
rather to Aristotle as their author. 


Thus far we have assumed that the Politics is a compo- The Poli- 
sition committed to writing by its author or authors, but pahiv aes 


this is precisely what has been questioned by some. One pupil’s re- 
ot two critics have drawn attention to the accounts pes 
given of Aristotle’s style by Cicero and others! who Nha ae 
were familiar with his dialogues—accounts which are position 
borne out by some of the still existing fragments of reser i 
those dialogues—and have asked whether the extant by Amsto- 
works of Aristotle, marked as they are by many rough- ee hae 
nesses and peculiarities of style, can really have been ee 
composed by him—whether they are not, or most of 
them are not, mere notes of Aristotle’s lectures taken 
down by his hearers and perhaps put in shape by some 
one disciple. To some of them, indeed, this theory would 
not apply. The History of Animals can hardly have had 
this origin, and the hypomnematic works of Aristotle—if 
they were intended for his own use—must also have been 
committed to writing by him. But setting these on one 
side, and setting on one side also works incorrectly con- 
nected with his name, it has been asked whether many, 
if not all, of the remaining works are anything more than 
reports of his lectures. 

There is undoubtedly a colloquial air about them ; some 
have more of it than others, and none more than the 
Politics. The Politics redds, even more than the Nico- 
machean Ethics, like the talk of an experienced inquirer 
engaged with others in a difficult investigation, and feeling 


his way through it. We know that notes were taken by 


1 See Zeller’s note, Gr. Ph. 2. well-known passage, Cic. Acad. 
2, 111. 1, where some of them are 2. 38. 119: veniet flumen orationis 
collected, Among these 1s the aureum fundens Aristoteles. 
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pupils in the lecture-rooms of the great Greck teachers, 

, Aristotle himself took notes of Plato’s lectures rept réyaéod, 
and other disciples of Plato did the same!. Weare told that 
the Cynic Metrocles ‘burnt the lectures of Theophrastus,’ 
an expression which some have taken to mean notes taken 
by him of Theophrastus’ lectures’. But then we observe 
that the works which we associate with the name of Aris~ 
totle resemble each other in style more than we should 
expect, if they had come into existence in this way, unless 
indeed the report were verbatim or neatly so, or the whole 
of the lectures were reported by a single individual. If the 
reports were, as they probably would be, by different 
hands and not very close, it is natural to expect that the 
rendering of one reporter would differ a good deal from the 
rendering of another, and that in the result the works 
asctibed to Aristotle would differ from each other in style 
more than they actually do. It seems hardly likely that 
any mere ‘redaction’ by a single disciple would suffice 
to restore to them the degree of uniformity which they 
exhibit. The question then arises—is it likely that the 
reports would be verbatim or nearly so? 

_ Aristotle’s report of Plato’s lectures wep) raya0od was, it 
would seem, pretty close’, so far at all events as certain 
expressions of Plato were concerned, but it is perhaps 
hardly likely that a long course of lectures would be taken 
down in the close way in which we must suppose Aristotle's 
language to have been taken down, if most of what we 
call his works are in fact reports of his lectures4. If his 


1 Heitz, Verlorenen Schriften 
des Aristoteles, p. 217 sq, 

? Diog. Laert. 6 95, obras ra 
€avrod cvyypdupara xaraxady, ds 
bdr ‘Exdrav év mparo Xpedy, 
aéneye, 

Tadd’ tor’ dvelpav veprépay davrde~ 
para, 

olov Aijpos* of 8, Sruras Qeoppderov 

dxpodoss karapAéywy éméreye, 

“Hoatore, mpduor de, Cerise vib 
rt oelo xari¢el, 

® Cp. Simplic. in Aristot, Phys. 
362 a 12 (quoted by Heitz, p. 217), 


dv rais mept réyabod Adyats, ols J 
"Apiororédys kal “Hpakdeidns kat 
"Eortaios kal d\dot rod Widrovos 
éraipoe mapayevdpevar dveypdtpavro 
ra i bévra alwypurodas, os dppidn, 

t would seem from Plutarch’s 
treatise De recta ratione audiendi 
(c. 18) that the lecturers of his day 
were liable to be interrupted by 
sherman put by some member of 
their audience, to which they 
were expected to reply. If this 
was so in Aristotle’s time, a faith- 
ful report of a lecture would give 


® 
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lectures, however, were thus taken down, the reports would 
differ but little from compositions strictly so called, for 
ancient authors, like modern; may often have dictated their 
writings to an amanuensis. 

But no ancient authority conceives the works of Aris- 
totle to have come into being in this way. Galen, as we 
have seen, speaks of Aristotle as ‘writing’ the dxpodoeis 
for his pupils’, Theophrastus, in a letter to the Peripa- 
tetic Phanias cited by Diogenes Laertius?, seems to use the 
term dvayvdéces of his own lectures. The mep) rdyabod of 
Aristotle, which consisted of notes of Plato’s lectures, was 
never included among the works of Plato, and it would be 
equally easy to distinguish between reports of Aristotle’s 
lectures and works written by Aristotle. It seems, besides, 
only natural that Aristotle should write down a course of 
lectures which he probably intended to re-deliver. He was 
not, like Socrates or Carneades, one who systematically ab- 
stained from writing ; he had been a writer from his youth ; 
and is it likely that after composing his Dialogues and his 
History of Animals and his work on Constitutions, and 
even noting down the Problems which suggested themselves 
to him, and accumulating a mass of memoranda, he trusted 
his political and other teaching to the chapter of accidents? 
Even if, on the first occasion on which each course was 
delivered, he used no notes, and a pupil took down areport 
of the lectures. is it not likely that he would adopt this 
report, and use it, possibly in an amplified and revised form, 
on subsequent occasions ? 

The remark may be added that if the Politics is a pupil's 
record of Aristotle’s lectures, it is the record of a course of 
lectures singulatly broken up into parts. We ask with some 
curiosity, why a continuous course of lectures should form 
so imperfect an unity. One would have expected that a 
single course delivered without notes would have been far 


these replies, and probably record =~ unsafe to bmild too much on the 

the mterruption which ‘chicued testimony of an alleged letter, 

them, which may have been, Ike much 
1 Above, p. li of Greek epistoliny literature, 
2 5, 37.- It would of course be — falsified or spurious, 
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more of an unity than the Politics seems to be. It is no 
doubt possible that the work is a pupil’s record of three or 
four courses put together ; but, on the whole, the supposi- 
tion which involves fewest difficulties seems to be that the 
Politics was written by Aristotle for use in his lecture-room, 
or at all events for the use of his pupils. It is evident 
that Greek teachers had to study with some care how 
best to carry their pupils with them. Some hearers, we are 
told in the Metaphysics!, would accept nothing but strict 
mathematical demonstration ; others demanded a frequent 
use of examples, while others again expected the lecturer 
to adduce passages from the poets in confirmation of his 
teaching. Aristotle is careful to explain at the very outset 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, for the benefit of the first- 
named class of critics, that ethical and political problems 
do not lend themselves to mathematical demonstration, but 
he often illustrates his teaching by familiar examples and 
often also refers to the poets. These methods would be 
especially in place in an educational, or acroamatic, treatise. 
Unlike Plato, who seems for the most part to have written 
in one and the same way for the outside world and for his 
pupils, Aristotle made a distinction between the style of his 
published works and the style of those which he intended 
for use within his school. With his pupils he seems to 
have been less attentive to form, less rhetorical, and more 
colloquial, 

His lecturing is not of an ex cathedra or formal type; on 
the contrary, he seems to regard himself rather as the 
pioneer of a body of investigators, and takes pains to 
select that path through the thicket along which they will 
find it most easy to follow him. He never forgets’ the 
traditional impressions, prepossessions, and prejudices of 
the better sort of Greek; he himself has inherited these 
traditions, which need only a certain amount of sifting and 
correction to become the basis of his own philosophical 
system. His tone is thus rather that of a comrade than 
a teacher. We can imagine how great would be the im- 

1 Metaph, a. 3, 995.4 6 sqq, 
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pression produced on thoughtful Greeks by the Politics; its 
teaching would be the more effective, because it was so 
little ex cathedra and was conveyed in an unlaboured and 
conversational style. 

It is not impossible that many of Aristotle’s works are 
-ecords of his teaching drawn up by him after the lectures 
aad been delivered. Several of the treatises comprised in 
che ‘Moralia’ of Plutarch are thought to be based on lec- 
cures previously given; the treatise De Audiendis Poetis is 
xpressly said by Plutarch to be so (c.1)4. The orators 
iad set the example of writing down their speeches before 
or after delivery. We need not suppose that all the works 
of Aristotle were designed for one and the same purpose, or 
that they all originated in exactly the same way. The 
xtreme brevity and compression of his style in some of 
them (for instance, in parts of the Metaphysics and in the 
third book of the De Anima) would seem to render these 
writings more suitable for private perusal than for reading 
loud, We do not often observe a similar degree of com- 

»ression in the Politics. 

The displacement of the Fourth and Fifth Books may be How is the 
iccounted for in many ways. It may be due to the un- alee 
inished state of the work: Aristotle may have left his Fomth and 
nanuscript in pieces, and the ‘disiecta membra’ may not ri aa 
‘ave been put together aright. Or the particular MS. or riba 
MSS. of which the MSS. we possess are reproductions 
nay have had this defect. Several MSS. of the Metaphysics 
ff Aristotle (S, A, BY, C, E*)—-among them one of the 
rest (Ab)—place Books M and N before K and A’ 
3ekker remarks at the close of the Sixth Book of’ the 
listory of Animals (581 a 5), that several MSS. place the 
Zighth Book immediately after the Sixth: ‘octavum ct 
\* subiungit et PQ C* D* L® F* G4 m n, septimo in noni 
ocum depresso.’ So again, according to Bekker’s note at 
he close of the Seventh Book of the same treatise, P A* C4 


1 Sec Volkmann, Leben Schrif- 2 Bonnz, Aristotelis Mctaphysi- 
en und Philosoplue des Plutarch, ca, p. ¥ sqq- 
. 65. 
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add after dpxovrat, the last word of this book, the words 
mpototans 34 tis hAtklas, ‘quod est initium libri decimi’: 
here apparently we have a trace of an arrangement of the 
books by which the spurious Tenth Book was inserted at 
the close of the Seventh}. 

Displacements of this kind are said to have frequently 
occurred, when codices of parchment took the place of 
papyrus-rolls and works were transcribed from papyrus 
to parchment *. 

Or again, the same thing may have happened to the 
Politics which some think has happened to the Facta et 
Dicta Memorabilia of Valerius Maximus *. The Fourth and 
Fifth Books (i.e. the fourth and fifth volumes or papyrus- 
rolls) may have circulated as a separate work, and may 
have been wrongly placed, when restored to the work of 
which they originally formed a part. If, as may well be 
the case, the displacement of the two books occurred at a 
very early date, or at all events prior to the general disuse 
of papyrus-rolls, this may have been the way in which it , 
came about. But indeed a mere mistake in numbering the 
eight papyrus-rolls of the archetype would suffice to account 
for it. It is, no doubt, possible that these two books belong 
to a different edition of the treatise from the Third Book, 
and that this circumstance has in some way or other led to 
their being placed at the end of it. It is not easy, however, 
to see how it can have done so; nor is the position in which 
we find them accounted for, if we take the view that they 
were not originally designed to form part of the work, for 
this may very probably be true of the Seventh Book, which 
nevertheless stands fifth in order in the MSS. 


1 Some MSS, of William of 
Moerbeke’s Latin Translation of 
the Politics in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris (Fonds de Sor- 
bonne, 928: Fonds de Saint-Vic- 
tor, 336) are said by Jourdain 
(Recherches pclae sur lage et 
Vorigine des traductions latines 
d’Aristote, p. 181) ‘n’annoncer que 
sept livies ; et le dernier se termine 
cependant par ces mots: Palam. 
guia tres hos faciendum ad disctp- 


linam: quod medium, quod pos- 
stbile, quod decens. La division 
des livres varie donc sans que 
Youvrage soit moins complet,’ 

4 See Birt, Antike Buchwesen, 
p. 374, The change came to be 
of common occurrence, accordin 
to this writer, in the fourth an 
fifth centuries of our era. 

® See Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Biography, art. Valerius 
Maximus, 


ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE POLITICS AND THE 
LATIN TRANSLATION OF WILLIAM OF MOERBEKE. 


THE publication in 1872 of Susemihl’s critical edition of 
the Politics will always be regarded as marking an epoch 
in the study of the work. It comprises a complete collation 
of all the more important MSS. then known to scholars and 
a partial collation of the inferior ones; it also contains a 
revised text of William of Moerbeke’s Latin translation of 
the Politics, based on a collation of a number of MSS, I 
have not attempted to revise Susemihl’s collations, I have, 
however, collated the first two books of the Politics in MS. 
112 belonging to Corpus Christi College, Oxford (referred 
to by Susemihl in his edition of the Nicomachean Ethics 
as O', but not, I believe. previously collated for the Poli- 
tics), and I have collated the first two books of William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin translation in MS. 891 of the Phillipps 
Tabrary, Cheluenham (1:eferred to by me as z) and in MS. 
112 belonging to Balliol College, Oxford. named o by 
Susemthl (Sus p. xxxvili), whose collation of this MS., 
made by Dr. M. Schanz, extends, however, only to the 
Tiist Book. I have also collated a number ot passages in 
the firsL two books of the same Latin Translation in a 
Bodleian MS. (Canon. Class. Lat. 174). which I refer to as 
y. Vhis MS. and the Phillipps MS have not so far as 1 
am awatc. been collated before. ‘The latter MS. is of some 
importance, for though it is neither copied from the a of 
Susemihl (MS. 19 sezences e¢ arts, latzn, of the Bibliotheque 
de l’Aisenal at Paris) nor a from it, these two MSS. evi- 
dently belong to the same family, a fainily of which a has 


_ } See as to tlis MS.,so faras the remarks prefixed to the Criti- 
its text of the Politics is concerned, cal Notes (below, p 58 sqq ). 
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hitherto been the sole representative, and Susemihl (with 
whom Busse concurs, de praesidiis Aristotelis Politica 
emendandi, p. 11) says of a (Sus.t p. xxxv)—‘ omnium 
librorum mihi adhibitorum longe est optimus, quoniam, 
etsi ceteris non rarius peccat, tamen longe saepius quam 
alius quis verum retinuit solus.” The words prefixed in a 
to the Translation of the Politics—incipit liber politicorum 
Aristotilis a fratre Guilielmo ordinis praedicatorum de greco 
in latinum translatus—which enabled M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire in 1837 (Politique d’Aristote, tome 1, p, Ixxix) to 
establish the truth of Schneider’s conjecture and to de- 
signate William of Moerbeke as its author, and which have 
not hitherto been found in any other MS, are prefixed to 
this translation in z also, though z does not add at the end 
of it the words which are found at the end of it in a (St. 
Hilaire, wd2 supra: Sus. p. xxxiv); the closing words in z 
are, in fact, explicit liber polliticorum Aristotilis. 

Still it is on Susemihl’s apparatus criticus that the fol- 
lowing remarks are mainly based, so far at least as the 
more important MSS. of the Politics are concerned, and 
my aim in them will be to derive as much instruction as 
possible from the copious data with which he has fur- 
nished the student of the Politics, and especially to throw 
light on the characteristics and comparative value of the 
two families into which his MSS. fall, and of the more 
important MSS. individually. Iam all the more desirous 
to acknowledge my debt to Susemihl, because on ques- 
tions relating to the text I have often been led to con- 
clusions at variance with his. On these questions I shall 
be able to speak more definitively, when I have com- 
pleted my commentary, but something must be said at 
once as to the principles on which I have framed my text. 

Some Palimpsest Fragments of the Third and Sixth 
(Fourth) Books of the Politics ascribed to the tenth century 


} Seebelow(p.60sqq.)astothese that of a, it does not by any means 
MSS. of William of Moerbeke’s always do so; in fact, it occa~ 
Latin Translation of the Politics. _ sionally offers readings 'peculiar to 
I will only add here as to z, that itself, some of them excellent, 
though its text often agrees with 
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have recently been discovered, or rediscovered, in the Vatican 
Library’, but no complete MS. of the work is older than the 
fourteenth. Nor have we any Greek commentaries on the 
Politics, such as we possess in the case of some other 
works of Aristotle, which might aid us in the correction of 
the text. The extant complete MSS. fall, as has been said, 
into two families, the second of them including a superior 
and inferior variety. The chief* representatives of the first 
family are, the two manuscripts, M* (B 105, ‘ordinis supe- 
rioris,’ of the Ambrosian Library at Milan), belonging to the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and P? (MS. 2023 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris), transcribed by Demetrius 
Chalcondylas’, possibly at Milan (see Sus.* p. vii), at the 
close of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century*. A full account of these manuscripts will be 
found in Susemihl’s large critical edition of the Politics 


1 See the Preface. of the good readings which are 

2 They are not its only repre- found onlyin P*, Here and there, 
sentatives, for we are furnished however, as Busse has pointed out 
with many readings characteristic (de praesidiis, etc. p. 45), P! ap- 
of this recension by the correc- pears to preserve the reading of 
tions and various readings found _ the archetype more faithfully than 
in P? and in larger numbers in P*, any other MS. of the first family 
two MSS. of the second family. (e. £ in 3. 9. 1280b 5). 
P*, a manuscript of mixed type, P! must be classed with the 
being related to both families, first family, though many of the 
would also be of much use, if it corrections introduced into it b 
were not very late (it belongs to Demetrius belong to the second, 
the sixteenth century), and both just as P? and P* must be classed 
for this reason and for others, of with the second family, though 
very doubtful authority, Te is | many ot the corrections mtroduced 
also imperfect, for its carlie: por- into them by their wiiters belong 
tion 1s lost. and it commences to the first. It 16 singular that 
only at 1306a 6, See on these = cach of the wiiters of these three 
sources Sus.” praef. p. 1 sqq MSS., and perhaps also the writer 

* Or rather Chaleocondylas— of the MS. used by Leonardus 
‘of the bronze pen’ (Gardthausen,  Arctinus, should have corrected 
Gr. Palaogiaphie, p. 72). Instudy- his MS. from the recension to 
ing the readings offered by P' itis which it does not belong. This 
necessary to bear m mind that may indicate that some dowbt was 
Demetrius Chalcondylas was no — even then felt as to the compara- 
inere ordinary copyist; he was a uve value of the two recensions. 
learned scholat,andsuperintended Some of the corrections of tins 
editions of Homer (Ilorence, 1488), kind m P! aie in the same ink ays 
of Isocrates (Milan, 1493), and of — the MS., and were theicfore pio- 
Suidas (1494). Susemmhi (Sus.’ bably made either at the time of 
p- x1v) is no doubt :ight im regard- writing or not long after, 
ing as emendations of his seveial 
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(1872), pp. vii-xii. Bekker omitted to collate these two 
MSS. for his edition of Aristotle (1831). Some readings 
from them, however, had been communicated by Haase to 
Géttling and had been published by the latter in his edition 
of the Politics (1824), and M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
(1837) carried the study of the Paris MSS. of the Politics 
much farther; but any one who compares the full collation 
of M* P! made on behalf of Susemihl with previous ac- 
counts of the text of these MSS. will see that our know- 
ledge of the readings they offer was greatly enlarged by 
the publication of his edition of 1872. So far then as 
extant manuscripts are concerned, the text of the first 
family has only recently come to be thoroughly known, 
but it must not be forgotten that students of the Politics 
have had at their disposal from the first an extremely 
literal Latin translation published probably about 1260 
(Rhein. Mus. 39. p. 457) and based on a Greek text of the 
first family. This translation is the work of one of the 
earliest students of Greek in Western Europe—William 
of Moerbeke, a Flemish! Dominican, who was Archbishop 
of Corinth at the close of his life (1980-1)’—and if we 
may judge by the number of copies of it which cxist, was 
largely used in the middle ages, notwithstanding the 
censure passed by Roger Bacon on the class of translations 
to which it belongs® and its occasional almost complete 


1 Moerbeke, or Meerbecke, is a 
small town of Eastern Flanders, 
some miles from Ghent. It is not 
perhaps quite certain in what 
sense this translation was the 
work of William of Moerbeke, 
More hands than one may have 
been employed upon it: some 
parts of it (e.g, the last chapter 
of the Second Book) show much 
more ignorance of Greek than 
others. We cannot feel sure that 
William of Moerbeke translated 
the whole; indeed, his functions 
may have been confined to super- 
vising the work of others and 
editing the book. The MSS. 
which mention his name are not 


the earliest, Some scribe or other, 
perhaps a Dominican, would ap- 
pear to have added the name, 
when the work had become famous, 
We must not, however, lose sight 
of the fact that a great similarity 
of method is noticeable through- 
out the translation ; this makes in 
favour of its being the work of a 
single author. 

7 Oncken, Die Staatslehre des 
Aristoteles, p. 70. 

§ Speaking of William of Moer- 
beke, Roger Bacon says—‘ Wil- 
lielmrus iste Flemingus, ut notum 
est omnibus Parisiis literatis, nul- 
lam novit scientiam in lingua 
graeca, de qua praesumit, et ideo 
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unintelligibility, which is mostly due to its extreme literal- 
ness, though not unfrequently it is the result of the trans- 
lator’s imperfect knowledge of Greek*, As no known MS. 
of the Politics except the Vatican Fragments is older 
than the fourteenth century, this translation is based on a 
Greek text earlier than any complete text we possess, 
Not much earlier, however, it would seem, if Susemihl 
is right, for he says (Politica, ed. 1872, p. xii)—‘ Rudolphus 
Schoellius ex compendiorum natura libri M®* archetypum 
saeculo xiii® aut xiv° antiquius non fuisse collegit, unde vel 
ipsum illum codicem quem vertendo expressit Guilelmus 
saeculum xii" exiens aut xiii™ iniens aetate non superasse 
ex magno vitiorum numero mirum in modum Guilelmo 
et Ambrosiano communium concludendum esse videtur.’ 
Still the importance of the Latin translation is great, and 
here again Susemihl has done excellent service, for he 
has collated several manuscripts of it for his critical edition 
of the Politics (Sus.t p. xxxiv) ‘The value of this trans- 
lation as an authority for the text of the Politics only 
gradually came to be perceived. The Aldine edition (1498) 
was bascd on a manuscript of the sccond family, and it was 


omnia transfert filsa et cortumpil 
sapientiam Latmorum’ (crated by 
Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur 
Page et Poryrne des traducuions 
latines d'Atistote, p. 67), and 
Sepulveda remarks in the preface 
to his translanon of the Politics ° 
‘vix enim cos m numero interpre- 
tum habendos puto, qui verbum 
verbo inepra quadam tidelitate 
reddunt. Yet itis impossible not 
to respect the feeling which led 
William of Moerbeke to adopt 
this mode of translating Aristotle. 
He followed the cxampie of most 
of the translators of the Bible m 
antiquity <Blass, ILandbuch der 
klassischen Alte:thums-Wissen- 
schaft r, 223). 

1 Thus zpoSoidavs is rendered 
by prac ssos, 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 29: 
&matos by domesizcr, 2. tO. 1271 b 
27, and amaixous by erpi/sas, 7 (5)- 


3. 1303 b 3, while darorxta 18 vee cade 
m 1.2. 1252b 17,21 and 6 (4), 4. 
12goh 14, but pemeharifas im 2. 
Yo. 1271b 29, In 2? 5. (26, a 
35, Tae wap’ évioy elAwretas Te Kat 
meveoreias kat Sovdeias 16 rendere | 
a guibusdam obseg uta ef humilia- 
Hones et seruttutesy and blunders 
equally portentous swarm in the 
translation of the last chapter of 
the Second Book. In 1.6,1255 a 
6 the translation has promis, atio 
fo. dpodoyia: and in t4 wevlen- 
taam pate for Bucerdar, with ruia- 
ous results to the sense of the 
passage In 1, TI. 1259 a 15, éx- 
purOorvra is rendered by prefenm 
taxans. The transiator’s 1endet- 
ing of } by gam in 2. 3.1261 b 35 
seems to show an entire m'sapme- 
hension of the meaning of the 
Gieck. "Be rév éy ogi in 2. 5. 
1263 a 18iser his quaein potibus. 
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not till 1550, when the third Basle edition of Aristotle 
appeared, that any use was made of the Latin translation 
in correcting the text (see Sus.1 p. xxxii: Sus.? p. xvii). 
Two years later, Victorius published his first edition of the 
Politics, and in 1576 a second edition with a commentary 
(Sus.? p. xviii) He seems to have used the Latin trans- 
lation for the emendation of the text in both his editions 
(Schneider, Aristot. Pol. Praefat. p. xx), and he speaks of it 
thus in his preface to the second :—‘quoscunque calamo 
exaratos codices indagare potui, cunctos deteriores men~ 
dosioresque inveni quam fuerit exemplar, quo illa usa est’ 
(see also his commentary on 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 13 sqq 
Distvibui autem, and on 2. 5. 1264 a 19 sqq. SZ namgue 
colem pacto). Schneider bears equally strong testimony 
to its value for critical purposes in the preface to his 
edition of the Politics, published in 1809 (p. xxv). Suse~ 
mihl, with manuscripts of the first family before him, 
takes a somewhat more measured view on the subject. 
He sees’ that it is in some cases impossible? and in 
others difficult to say what the translator found in his 
text. The translator’s rendering is not always equally 
literal®. He sometimes, as Susemihl points out, omits or 
adds small words, and where he finds that the meaning of 


’ Sus, p, xxxiii. 

* E.g. where questions arise as 
to the insertion or omission of the 
article, or as to the spelling of 
Greek words (if the Greek word 
is not reproduced). Occasionally 
indeed, the article is expressed by 
the translator, as for instance in 
the important passage 1.13. 1260a 
8, guare natura quae plura prin- 
cipantia et subtecta. 

5 ‘This will he evident from the 
followingexamples. In1.6,1255a 
8, ypdhovrat rapavdpevis rendered, 
literally enough, scridint iniguo- 
rum : in 1.8, 1266 b Lo, cuverrieret 
is coepariunt: in 1. 9. 1287 a 32, 
r@ eladyer Out is per adduct. In 3. 
15. 1286 a g-Io, again, the trans- 
lator finds in his Greek a mascu- 
fine plural nominative conjoined 


with a verb in the third person 
singular, His Latin reproduces 
this false concord. Literalness 
could certainly be carried no fur- 
ther. But in other passages the 
version is not moan d exact: thus 
for instance in 1256b 9, reAew= 
Ociow is rendered secundum per~ 
JSectionem (or perfectam — sc. 
gencrationem): in 1259 a 13, ddlyou 
piaGacdpevov modico pro pretio 
Gato: in 1259 a 22, rotirov motodyrat 
tov wépov hoc modo factunt divi» 
tas (see also 1255 b 35, 1268b 5). 
An exact ‘ad verbum’ rendering 
is, in fact, impracticable in Latin, 
and one or two of these passages 
seem to show that the translator 
does not always make his version 
as literal as he might. 
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a sentence wil] thus be made clearer, he does not scruple to 
add a Latin word or two, for which no equivalent existed 
in his Greek text (Sus.! pp. xxxiii-xxxiv). That Greek text, 
again, Susemihl allows to have been here and there de- 
formed by chance corruptions, by arbitrary changes, and 
by the intrusion of glosses (Sus.! p, xxxi). Notwithstanding 
all this, however, Susemihl claimed, in his edition of 1872 
at all events, that the Latin translation is ‘instar optimi 
codicis, qui quamvis non eandem auctoritatem quam E in 
Physicis, Meteorologicis, Psychologicis, et A° in Poeticis et 
Rhetoricis, tamen eandem quam K? in Ethicis et fortasse 
paulo maiorem habeat’ (p. xxxii) Dittenberger in his 
valuable review of Susemihl’s edition of 1872 (published in 
the Gott. gelehrt. Anz. for Oct. 28, 1874, p. 1349 sqq.) ex- 
pressed a doubt (p. 1363), whether Susemihl had in that 
edition ‘kept himself entirely free from the tendency, which 
he had noticed in Victorius and Schneider, to over-value the 
Vetus Interpres,’ and though in his two subsequent editions 
of 1879 and 1882, and especially in the latter, where he 
abandons (p. xii. n.) the comparison with K®, Susemihl shows 
less confidence in the unsupported testimony of the Vetus 
Interpres, he perhaps still rates it somewhat too high. It 
is not, to begin with, absolutely clear that we have a right 
(with Susemihl) to take this translation as a reproduction of 
a single Greek manuscript. Obviously it renders with great 
literalness the Greek text which it adopts, but we must 
bear in mind that a translator, even if he does his work as 
literally as the author of this ancient translation, is not 
quite as mechanical a being as a copyist. He may not be 
invariably faithful to one manuscript’, and if he is, he may 
now and then prefer to render some gloss or conjectual 
reading which he finds in its margin, rather than the 
reading which stands in its text JIe may adopt con- 


1 Susemih] himself points out 
(Sus, p. xxxv), relying on a mar- 
ginal annotation in one MS. of 
the Vet. Int. 6n 3.17. 12884 15, 
that ‘aut in Ir’ (the manuscript 
which the Vet. Int, is supposed 


to have used) ‘hic illic adscriptae 
erant varine Jectiones, aut praete) 
P hue illic etam alum codicem vel 
plures ahos (Guilelmus) inspexe- 
rat.’ 

+ Roemer in the preface to his 
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jectural emendations of his own or of others. We must, I 
think, allow for these possibilities in the case of this Latin 
translation of the Politics, and not rate its testimony quite 
so high as we should rate that of a Greek manuscript of 
the same date’, We must also remember that William of 
Moetbeke, its probable author, was not a Greek by bitth, 
and that he may have been as little infallible in decipher- 
ing Greek manuscripts as he certainly was in interpreting 
Greek words. 

Nevertheless the readings offered by the thirteenth- 
century translator commonly deserve attention, and Bek- 
ker, who has here and there (for the most part in the 
wake of earlier editors), with manifest advantage to 
the text, adopted a reading based on his unsupported 
authority*®, might well have done something more than he 
did in his critical edition of the Politics (1831) to call 
attention to them. He also omitted, as we have already 
seen, to collate the manuscripts M* and P', though he 
must have learnt their importance from the imperfect notes 
of their readings given in Gottling’s edition (1824) on the 
authority of Haase. This omission has now been fully 
repaired by Susemihl, who has been in his turn, perhaps, 
in his first two editions at all events, a little inclined to 
overrate the value of the authorities which he was the first 
fully to turn to account. In his third and last edition, 
however, besides being generally more conservative in his 


edition of Aristotle's Rhetoric single manuscript. 


(Teubner, 1885, p. xii) says of 
William of Moerbeke’s Latin 
Translation of this treatise—‘ ya- 
rietates ct glossas, quas pro cor- 
rectionibus habuisse videtur’ (cp. 
Sus.! Praef. p. vi), ‘ ubique cupide 
arripientem videmus hominem 
omni sano iudicio destitutum,’ 

? I have followed Susemihl in 
designating the Greek text which 
the Vetus Interpres appears to 
render by the symbol I, but I 
must not be understood to imply 
by this that I feel sure that it in- 
variably represents the text of a 


* E.g. in 2. 1. 1260 b 41 he ac- 
cepts eis 6 rijs on the authority of 
the Vet. Int. in place of lodrns, the 
1eading of all known MSS. ; in 2, 
7. 1206b 2 he accepts 8 #ay on 
the same authority: in 3. 12, 
1283.a.7 he gets trepéyet in place 
of imepeyerv from the same source ! 
in 4(7).17. 13366 he is probably 
right in reading elodyew (Vet. Int. 
inducere)’ in 6 (4). 4. 12924 22 he 
adds map’ before éarépas, which 
scems quite indispensable, but 
which only Vet. Int. gives (agud). 
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dealings with the text, Susemihl is, as we shall see, more 
cautious in his acceptance of the readings of the first family 
of manuscripts, and also in his acceptance of the unsup- 
ported testimony of the Vetus Interpres. He says himself 
of his third edition (praef. p. xii), that it is ‘Bekkerianis 
multo similior quam duae priores.’ 

Besides, however, being the first to give a full record of 
the readings of the first family of manuscripts, Susemihl 
has done much to add to our knowledge of the second 
family also. This is considerably more numerous than the 
first; it includes, according to Susemihl, nearly a score of | 
manuscripts. The most important of them are P%, the I> 
of Bekker (MS. Coislin 161 in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris), a manuscript of the fourteenth century from 
one of the monasteries on Mount Athos, of which a full 
account will be found in the preface to Susemihl’s edition 
of 1872 (pp. xvi-xx); and P? (MS. 2026 of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris), the earliest complete MS. of the 
Politics known to scholars, for it belongs to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century (see pp. xx-xxi of the same preface). 
These two manuscripts have been collated throughout by 
Susemihl. Of the less good variety of this family, only 
P+ (MS. 2025 of the Paris Biblioth¢que Nationale) appears 
to have been collated from beginning to end, but Bekker 
used some of the manuscripts falling under this head for 
particular books, and Susemihl has had them collated for 
the passages indicated by him in his critical edition (1872), 
pp. xxviii-xxix, and in his explanatory edition (1879), 
pp. xvi-xvii?, O+ belongs to this varicty. 


1 See on the MSS. composing 
it Sus,’ p, xxi ye Their text has 
often suffered from the intrusion 
of glosses (see critical note on 
1253 a 12) and supplementary ad- 
ditions (see critical note on 1255 b 
12). They also frequently omit 
words, especially the aiticle. Yet 
here and there they have alone 
preserved the true reading (e.g. in 
1320a 16, pn rol ye). 

* | add an explanation of the 


chief symbols which T have adop- 
ted from Susemthl. W stands for 
the consent of the Aldine eaition 
and all extant MSS.. so fu as 
these sources have been consulted 
for Susemihls editions: Li! for the 
consent of the extant MSS. of che 
first family Gr the first two books 
M8 P' on!v) and the text jollowed 
by the Vetus Interpres: LU” for 
the consent of the Aldine edition 
and the MSS. of the second 
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If we except the Vatican Fragments’, the manuscripts of 
the Politics are of a late date, later than the text translated 
by the Vetus Interpres, which was itself apparently not 
very early. They are evidently full of the faults which are 
commonly found in manuscripts. The scribes did their 
work mechanically for the most part—often without a 
thought of the meaning of what they were writing—though 
here and there we seem to detect efforts to emend the 
text, especially in the case of puzzling words or passages. 
The manuscripts often incorporate glosses with the text; 
they often omit whole clauses, especially clauses interven- 
ing between repetitions of the same word ; still oftener they 
omit one or more words; they are often led astray by 
homoeoteleuton ; their errors are particularly frequent in 
relation to certain words; they repcat words from the pre- 
ceding line; they are apt to place contiguous words in the 
same case; sometimes they seem to admit two alternative 
readings together into the text—sometimes we notice that 
clauses are transposed. To say that they have these 
defects is, however, only to say that they share the com- 
mon lot of manuscripts. Their lateness has probably 
added to their imperfections. We note, for instance, that 
many of the variations which we observe in them are 
variations in the termination of words’, and these may often 
have arisen from the misreading or miswriting of contrac- 
tions, which were used with increasing frequency after the 
eleventh century. How easily they might thus arise will 
be seen from Gardthausen’s work on Greek Palaeography 


family, so far as these sources 
have been examined for Suse- 
mihl’s editions: 1° for the con- 
sent of the Aldine edition and the 
MSS. of the less good variety of 
the second family, subject to the 
same limitation, I need hardly 
explain that the abbreviation ‘pr’ 
prefixed to the name of a MS. 
refers to its original state and is 
intended to distinguish an original 
reading from a correction. 
1 See the Preface, 


? See, for instance, the various 
readings in 1271 a 37 (abrijs IP, 
abrSy P*, abrod pr, P*, atrots I"), 
1280 a 24 (ddevdepin M4, ehevdéprot 
TH, ddeidepor P!—-the true reading 
being doubtless ¢Aevdepig), 1282 a 
27, 1284 b 41, 1286.4 25, 1286 b 24, 
33, 1287 b 30, 1288 a 23, 1292 b 
36, 1297a 1: and see Sus,}, p. xii, 
note 21, Not many pages, how- 
ever, of Susemihl’s afdaratus cri- 
ticus are free from instances of 
error in terminations, 
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(p. 246), where we find the remark that the same contrac-~ 
tion may be used to represent Oedrnros, Oedrytt, Oedryra, 
while another represents adAts, wodds, méAeuos, Toddutos, 
mod(rns, and even wodrela (though the last word is more 
usually represented by a different contraction), and that a 
single contraction may be employed to express BddAovTos, 
Bdddovri, BdddAovTa, BdddOvTEs, BdANOVTAS. 

Occasionally all the manuscripts, in addition to the text 
used by the Vetus Interpres, offer a reading almost or 
quite certainly wrong’, but they seem on the whole to 
preserve with considerable fidelity the idiosyncrasies of 
Aristotle’s peculiar and highly characteristic style. In a 
large number of passages earlier critics have condemned 
readings which a closer and more sympathetic study of 
Aristotle’s use of language has proved to be undoubtedly 
correct”. Often and often the manuscripts have retained 
little idiosyncrasies of style, which less mechanical copyists, 
or copyists more ready to insist on the ordinary rules of 
Greek writing, might well have smoothed away. Peculi- 
arities in the order of words’, occasional omissions of a 
word or words’, constructiones ad sensum®, carelessnesses ® 


1 E.g. in 2.12. 1274b 7, TO 
feet perhaps pr. P*) have 
mioxeyry (instead of émioxnyv): 
in 3. 3. 1276b 9, I'M have Aé- 
yopev for Adyonev: in 3. 8. 1279b 
28, mpooayopetot OF mpocayopevet, 
one or other of which appears in 
I'l, must be wrong: in 3. 15. 
1286a 9-10, done... of vdpor TTL: 
in 3. 16. 1287 a 29, [IT seem to be 
wrong, and the Vossian codex of 
Julian alone right. Cases in which 
all the MSS. ale wrong and © 
alone 15 right also occur: see for 
example the passages refered to 
above, p. xlvin, note 2. 

* Those who do not happen to 
be acquainted with the second of 
Vahlen’s Anstotelische Aufsatze 
will thank me for referring to it in 
illustration of this remark. 

3 Eig. 1,6, 1255 b 2, 4 8 huas 
Bodderat pev rodro moteiy oAAdKts, 
ov pévro. Adyarat (so IIT, except 


that M* P' place rodro after rately) : 
7 (5). 9. 1309b 27, rédos 8’ obras 
dore pydée piva romoe palverOa : 
7 (5). 10. 131k a 23, ras adrds 
dpxds Set vopitew mepi re Tas modu 
telas eivat TGV peraBoddv Kal rept 
ras povapxlas (except that IT Ms 
erroneously place ray peraBoddy ° 
before airas): 8 (6). 6. 1320b 33, 
Ta pey ed copara diakeipeva mpos 
tyieav: 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 4, wept be 
chy tba xriow Tov dyaday perpui~ 
fovew. 

* E.g. of wddus and its parts (see 
explanatory note on 1266b 1): of 
dperiy, 5 (8). 4 1338b 15 and 1. 
13. 1260a 24° of Cyorauw, 6 (4). 9. 
1294 b 27: of apis thy puxry, 5 (8). 
5.1340b 17: of peréyesv, G6 (4). 6. 
1292 b 36. 

° Eig. 7 (5). 10. 13100 33, The 
& TBpeas otans woAupepnis, Ekaarov 
abray atztov yiverat ths épyis, 


9 Eg. 3.13. 1283 b 16, dyAov 
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or roughnesses! of style, and even positively bad writing? 
are faithfully reproduced’. 

We have seen, however, that the complete MSS. fall into 
two families, and here the question arises—what is the 
origin and the extent of the distinction between them? 
We know that in parts of the de Anima and of some other 
writings of Aristotle two texts exist, which have been 
thought by some to represent two separate issues or editions, 
both from the hand of Aristotle, while others have held 
one of the texts to be a rcchauffé due, not to Aristotle, but 
to some expositor who has rewritten the original with 
slight alterations in the language, not often affecting the 
meaning. Has the distinction between the two families of 
manuscripts in the case of the Politics originated in either 
of these ways? The question is an important one, for if 
the distinction between them had this origin, it would 
obviously be altogether improper to blend the readings of 
the two families together and to form a composite text out 
of them, as all editors have hitherto sought to do. There 
is no doubt that the differences existing between the 
two families are in part of a similar nature to those 
which exist between the two texts of the second book 
of the de Anima. As in the de Anima, so in the Poli- 
tics, we note variations in the order of words, variations 
in the use of the article, variations in particles and the like. 
But these variations are far less frequent in the Politics 
than in the portions of the second book of the de Anima 
in which a second text exists. In one or two places of 
the de Anima, again, we trace some slight divergence of 


yap ds el ris madwy ely ovaidrepos 
ardvrov earl, dfdov ore xr de: 8 
(6). 5. 1319 b 33, tore 8 Epyov rod 
vouodéray Kal Trav Bovropévay cur- 
tordvat rid roravryy moXtrefav ob rd 
katagrijoat ptytoroy epyov ovde pd- 
voy, GAN’ dras catyrat paddov. 

1 E.g. 2, 6. 1264b 39-40 (cp. 
de Gen. An. 2. 7. 746b 7-9): 1.10, 
12584 24, 

* E.g, 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 26~7, 


® Some of their mistakes seem 
to be due to their ultimate deriva- 
tion from an archetype in which 
words were neither separated nor 
accentuated: thus we have 7 3) 
instead of #8 in 1252b 28, dpic- 
rapxelv instead of doar’ dpyew in 
1273 b 5, dN’ ob8' eorre instead of 
@ddov 8 doriv in 12544 15, Xdpyre 
84 instead of Xapyridy in 1258 b 
40. 
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meaning?, and this we hardly find in the Politics, And 
then again, we note that variations in the order of words 
occur even within the first family, the order followed by 
M? P! being often different from that followed by I, which 
is in these cases commonly the same as that of the second 
family. It seems, therefore, hardly necessary to have re- 
course to the supposition of a double text to account for 
variations of order*, The same thing may be said as to 
variations in the use of the article and others of the same 
kind. Besides, many of the differences between the read- 
ings of the two families are of a sort which is not equally 
conspicuous in the two texts of the de Anima. One 
family uses one form of a word, the other another: 
the first has éyromoinrixy, the second édyoroitky: the first 
commonly uses the form povdpyns, the second pdvapxos , 
and so forth, The second family occasionally avoids hiatus 
where the first does not. Differences of this kind are 
probably due to grammarian revisers of the text; and 
if this is so, it seems probable that the differences which 
might be ascribed to a duality of text have also originated 
in the same way. Many of the differences, again, between 
the text of II? and [1? appear to be due to a misreading of 
contractions, or to omissions on the part of one set of manu- 
scripts or the other (most often of II"), or to other accidental 
causes. It does not seem likely that the contrast of the 
two families runs back (at all events in its present pro- 
portions) to anything like so early a date as do the two 


1E.g. in de An. 2. 9. 42149, 
where the received text has—atriov 
& ore ray aloOnow raurny odk Exoper 
depiBij, GdAL xelpw twodrddv Caray, 
and the second text—datriov 3 dre 
otk exoner dxpi8} raurny rhy alcOn- 
wiv, DANG xeiptora doparat dvOpwros 
ray (gor. 

? M® here and there has an order 
of its own (e.g. in 1267b go). It 
is easy to see from Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus on 1271 a 25, 
36 (Sus.', pp. 127, 128), how easily 
these changes of order might 


arise, and, if they arose in an 
archetype, how widely they might 
be diffused. 

4 *The dependent compounds of 
the stem dpye end in Attic not in 
-apxns, but throughout in -apyos 
(yupvaciapyos, Sipapyxos, larmapxos, 
Tpimpapxos, etc,): still in an Attic 
inscription of B.C. 324 we find 
certain finance officials of the 
deme Athmone named pepdpxav’ 
(Meisterhans, Grammatik der at- 
tischen Inschriften, pp. 53-54). 
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texts of portions of the de Anima. Both families agree in 
the order in which they arrange the books. In both, the 
first four chapters of the Sixth Book are little better than 
a chaos. This last defect, it is true, may have existed in 
the work as Aristotle left it. All the manuscripts, and the 
vetus versio also, have the obvious blunder éwloxeyw in 2. 
12.1274b 7: all read éx 8& rod rerdprov rdv rerdprov in 2. 6. 
1266a 18. The text of the Vatican Fragments is a mixed 
text, and may possibly belong to a time prior to the rise 
of a marked contrast between the two families. 

It would seem, then, that both families of manuscripts 
may safely be used in the construction of a text of the 
Politics. No editor, in fact, has attempted to base his 
text on one family only and dispensed altogether with the 
aid of the other. Bekker mainly relies on the second 
family, but he has adopted several readings from the Vetus 
Interpres: Susemihl bases his text in the main on the 
first family, and especially on I, but he frequently adopts 
readings from the second+. Editors of the Politics seem 
to have no option but to make their text more or less a 
composite text. Ours must be based partly on the first 
family of manuscripts, partly on the better variety of the 
second: occasionally perhaps it may be necessary to take 
a reading from the less good variety of the second. The 
question whether in a given passage we are to follow the 
reading given by the first family or the second, which is 
often a difficult one, must be decided partly by the proba- 


1 E.g. in the following passages 
of the First and Second Books: 
1255 a 5, 1259b 2, 1260 a 309, 
1262 a 30, 1264 a I, 1264 b 3, 
1265 a 30, 35 (xpijow), 1265b 4, 
21, 1266a 20, 23, 1267 b 40, 1270 
@ 20, 21, 1271 a 27, 1273 a Io, 
1273b 3. It may be added that 
Susemihl recognizes in his third 
edition (praef. p. xvi), how prone 
the MSS. of the first family are 
to omit words, and how little 
they are to be depended on in 
cases of omission; hence we find 
him in this edition accepting from 


the second family not a few words 
which he had previously elimi- 
nated in reliance on the authority 
of the first family, and generally 
showing an increased confidence 
in the second family, though he 
still prefers the first, Instances 
of this will be found in the fol- 
lowing passages of the first two 
books, as they stand in Suse- 
mihls third edition—1253 a 25, 
1257 b 24, 1260b 17, 1261 a 22, 
1263 b 1, 6, 12644 16, 1268 a 26, 
1270 a 25, 34, 12732 9, b 2, 27, 
1274b 8, 
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bilities of the particular case, partly in reference to the 
known tendencies of either family. 

The manuscripts of the second family, for instance, as 
has been said, avoid Adatus more frequently than those of 
the first?: here in all probability the less polished version 
is the more genuine. In matters of spelling, again, the 
first family has perhaps occasionally preserved peculiarities 
which the second has smoothed away (e.g. the form cup- 
puivat in 1262 b 13, which is all the more likely to be cor- 
rect because it is found in K® in Eth. Nic. 7. 5.1147 a 22). 
When the first family unanimously places words in one 
order which the second places in another, the order given 
by the first family is sometimes to my mind more unstudied 
and more Aristotelian than that given by the second®. But 
in graver matters at any rate the advantage scems to me 
to rest with the second family *. In some cases falling under 
this head, no doubt, the readings of the first family may 
well deserve our preference. Thus in 2. 11.1273 a 41, IT" 
give us radvrnv ody oldy re BeBalws dpiotoxparetoOa ry ToAt~ 
retav, and II? the softened and probably less genuine reading 
tabrny ody oldy 7’ elvar BeBalws dpioroxparixhy modcrelay: and 
in 2. I. 1260 b 28 rls IT’ seems preferable on similar grounds 
to 7}, which is the reading of the manuscripts of the second 
family. So again in 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 13 IT? have preserved 


1 E.g.in 1254b 14: 1255a L1, 
b 5, 21: 1256a 33,618: 1258 a 31: 
w259b7: 1261b 17, 32: 1263 a 
28: 1264 a 37, 38, etc. In these 
passages, however, the elisions by 
which Azazus is avoided are of 
a trivial and obvious kind: serious 
cases of A¢atus are commonly left 
untouched in both families alike. 

2 It is not, however, always the 
case that the spelling of M1" is to 
he preferred. For instance, the 
form qdirta (0) seems preferable 
to qudira (I!)-—see critical note 
on l271a 27. It is hardly likely 
that in matters of spelling com- 
plete reliance can safely be placed 
on either family, Itshould be noted 
that in questions as to Azafus and 
commonly also in questions of 


spelling we get no assistance from 

the Vetus Interpres, and are de- 
endent on M® P4, so far as the 
rst family is concerned. 

5 EF, g.in 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 20 
have 6 6€ aird rotro mparray moh- 
Ades 60 Gddous Gnrikdy kal Sovdindy 
av ddfeve mpdrrew (where wodAdxis 
is to be taken with dy &dfeu— 
compare the simular displacement 
of wodAdkes in 1. 6. 1255 b 3), while 
TH place modAdms after dt’ dddous 
(and also av after édfeev), thus 
arranging the words in a more 
regular and logical, but probably 
less genuine, order. 

4 The Vatican Fragments agree 
far more often with the second 
family than with the first, Sec 
the Preface. 


» 
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the true reading veveyfjoda: (TI? almost without exception 
have peuipfodau), and in 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 2 daredatve IT? 
seems to be undoubtedly wrong. But on the whole it ap- 
pears to me that II? less often transmute a puzzling reading 
into an easier one than II?. Thus, for example, in 


I. 2. 12626 18, dpoxdmavs, the reading of most MSS. of the 

second family, is better than duoxdmvous, 1" P* Ls, 

4. 1253 b 24, rév olxovopixdy, the reading of almost all the 

MSS. of the second family, is better than 7@ olkovojeg, the 

reading of the first. 

1. 9. 1257 b 24, 1’ seem to be wrong in omitting ofros. 

. rx. 1288 b 24, W have coirected rpirov into réraproy wrongly, 

though not unnaturally. 

2. 1261 b 7, odre Il’ is probably more genuine than od M1’, 

4. 1267 4 40, If omit the second dy, though the repetition of 

av is probably right. 

8. 1268b 12, W? retain the singular but quite Aristotelian 

(Bon. Ind. 454. 20 sq.) displacement of per, of which indeed 

there are many traces in the MSS. of the Latin Translation. 

21, I" add q3y probably rightly. 

1269 a 18, Vet. Int. has que’ mutaverit, and may perhaps have 
found 6 added in his text before «vjoas, where Mé P! add rs: 
I? are probably right in reading simply xuwjoas. 

4.9. 1270 a 34, I omit an awkward but idiomatic pe». 

gj. 12. 1282 b 1g, de I" is more probably Aristotelian than 8} m', 

3. 14. 1285 b 12, P? and (on second thoughts) P* give émavdracis: 
Ms P* and possibly © (Vet. Int. elevatto) wrongly énavderacis, 

6 (4). 5. £292 b 5, the difficult word eiwiy (‘ takes office’) becomes 
els ely in TY M8 pr. PL 

6 (4). 6. 1293 a 3, I rightly omit xal before edmopias. 

6 (4). 12. 1296 b 3g, an idiomatic 8é is omitted by m', but pre- 
served by 1°, 

6 (4). 16. 1300 b 30, mayr) M1? seems to me to be right, not wa- 
pévre ID}, 

8 (6). 8, 1322 b 14, edogopdy UW? is undoubtedly correct, though 
T Ms: P substitute the commoner word épopetav, 

4 (7). 1. 1323 b 9g, the idiomatic use of airéy is probably correct, 
but TF Me P! omit the word, 

4 (7). 12. 1331 b g, ri I? is probably righi, though its omission 
by T Ms pr. P! makes the passage easier. This omission, 
however, may well be accidental, as rjv is followed by rav. 


- 
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5 (8). §- 1339 8 29, re watoly 11’, where the place of re, though 
not that which we should expect, is justified by many parallel 
instances (see Bon. Ind. 749 b 44 sqq.), whereas P! reads ye 
and M5 omits re, and possibly P also, but of this we cannot be 
ceitain, for the Vet. Int. seldom renders re. 

5 (8). 6. 1341 2 13, kal, which 1’ add, is probably right, though 
not easy to interpret. 

5 (8). 6. 1341 b x, 1 wrongly substitute tayBoe for capBixat. 


The manuscripts of the first family seem also, I think, to 
admit glosses into the text more frequently than the better 
ones of the second (see, for instance, Susemihl’s apparatus 
criticus on I. 8.1256 b 26: 2.6.1265 a 21, 2%: 2.47, 1266a 
37: % 10.1291 b 28: 3. 4. 1277 a 23: 3. 10, 1281 a 28, 
where owovdata, which is probably a gloss, takes in II’ the 
place of &lkaia) Clearly, again, as Dittenberger has 
remarked, and Susemihl has now fully recognized (Sus.® 
p. xvi), these manuscripts are apt to omit words, probably 
because their archetype was somewhat carelessly written * 
Take the following instances from the Third Book :— 


1276 a 11, 1 om. kal yap radra rovros badpyer: 28, Y Ms pr. Pt 
om. xatrow—dpyijs: 1276 a 4, M8 P*, and possibly I, om. rijs: 
b 3, Ms P}, and possibly Fr, om. av: 36, F M8 pr. P? om, dda: 
1277 a 20, 11! om, dper} after 4 adry: 24,0 Ms pr, P* om. tows: 
1278 b 2, om. ek rav elpnuévay: 20, OM, ovK EAarrov: 1279 & 2, 
i om. é&a, though Ms P! move eva: to its place: 34, M® P', 
and possibly Yr, om. rév in riy 6 rév ddyov: b 15, TI om. m1: 
1280 b 1, Ms P', and possibly I, om. rod: 5, F Ms pr. P* om. 
mohurenis; 12824 7, TE om. xal: 17, om. # before Bedrious: 
40, M® P¥, and probably Tr, om. 16 before rovray; 1283 a 10, 
mm om. «al, and in the next line in racav duodryr T Ms pr. 
P! omit the second of the two syllables av, making ducdryr’ 
into loérpr’ or ladryra: 17, M8 P', and possibly r, om. 7’: 32, 


1 Gott. gel. Anz. Oct. 28, 1874, 
p- 1359. I£ we examine the dis- 
crepancies between It‘ and 1? in 
the first two books of the Politics, 
we shall find that in a large pro- 
portion of cases they arise from 
the omission of words in I. 

2 Omissions also occur in 1’, 
and some of them are on a more 


extensive scale than those of T° 
(see, for example, 1307 b 32-34, 
1334 a 37-38, 1336 b 18, 1337 b 
16-19, 34-35), but they fortunately 
occur less frequently, and they 
give rise to no critical doubts. 
They are often obviously due to 
homoeoteleuton. 
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Ms P1, and possibly I, om. v4: b2, I om. mt: 1284b 11, 
om, 7 (perhaps rightly): 12854 6, Ms P!, and possibly r, 
om, rots: 1286 b 31, T* om. xat before curd: 1287 a 16, om. 
roiywy: 25, T om. émirndes matdevoas, M8 Pt om. anadetoas: 
b 38, TP Ms pr, P* om, «at @do BaciAcxdv: 1288 a 6, I om. 
#n: 16, om. twa: 29, om, rodrav (as they omit odros in 
1257 b 24 and ofro in 1273 2 9). 


In his third edition, Susemih! adopts the reading of the 
first family in only four of the passages which I have just 
cited. A similar array of passages might be adduced from 
the Sixth Book, and a somewhat shorter onc from the First 
and Second. I am far from saying that in every one of 
these passages the sin of omission can be positively brought 
home to Ion the contrary, in more than one of them it 
is not clear whether II' omit or Il? add—but I am inclined 
to think, as Susemihl now thinks (Sus. p, xvi), that T1? 
add a good deal less often than II? omit. At all events, it 
is evident that omissions in TI’ must be carefully scrutinized 
before we can safely accept them. 

It has already been said that most of the discrepancies 
between If and I? seem to be due to errors of trans- 
cription or to have originated in some other easily intelli- 
gible way; but there is a certain percentage of which this 
cannot be said. In the First and Second Books the follow- 
ing variations may be cited under this head :— 

1. 7. 1255 b 26, rotray 11" is replaced by rév roiodrev in 11’, 

2, 1. 1260 b 28, rls Mm, 4 1. 

a. 8. 1267 b 26, «duns D M® pr. P!, xdopo woduredel ID?, 

+ 2.9, 1269 b 24, rowodroe gorw T* (so accentuated in Ms P’), 

gavepds dort rovodros Sv T1?, 

(Cp. 1269 b 26, where 1 M# pr. Pt om. gavepds.) 

E. 2. 10. 1271 b 28, xpijres T M8 pr. P! (all othe: MSS. Averioi). 

F. 2. 11. 1293a 41, radrgy oby olév re BeBalos dpurroxpareio bay 
thy wodirelay T': ratryy oby oldy 7° elvar BeBalws @purroxparianpy | 

moAtreiay 11? 


yop 


In E there can be little doubt that a gloss explanatory 
of Avxrio. has taken the place of this word in T Ms pr. Pi, 
Of B and F something has already been said. A, Cc, D 
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remain, and these are less easy to classify or account for, 
but it is noticeable that in all these three passages IT’ 
abbreviate, just as elsewhere they omit. 

So far we have been considering cases in which II’ and 
TI? are at issue!, and these are the most difficult and per- 
plexing with which we have to deal. It often happens, 
however, that the three texts of the first family—three, if - 
we include the original of the vetus versio—do not agree. 
M‘ and P!, and also Fr and M*, often stand apart by them- 
selves, and [ and P! occasionally do so*% When M® P? 
stand alone, we usually find that [ agrees with the second 
family, and the same thing may be said of P! when I M® 
stand alone. Against the union of I IJ? not much weight 
commonly attaches, as it seems to me, to that of M® P}, 
and TI M®* have also, I think, little weight when matched 
against P* 7’. 

The following passages from the Second Book will illus- 
trate this in reference to M® P!, though some of the read- 
ings referred to are far better than others, and I would not 
pronounce positively against all :— 

1260b 32, Ms Piom.r: 126146, M8 P! ev 79 WAdrewvos rodtrela : 

the other MSS, have év rij modrrela 79 (Some rod) WAcrwvos: 17, 
Mé P* od for ob8¢ wrongly: 1261b 25, M8 P! om. roie in rais 
yovakl Kal rois réxvois: 28, M® P! om, ris: 1262a 35, M® pr. 
P! om, elvar: 1262 b 6, M* P} om. otros wrongly: 7, Ms Pt 
om. re: 1263 b g2, Ms pr. P! gora wrongly: 12644 1, Me 
pr. P! ékowdenoe wrongly; 1264 b 20, M8 pr. P! Somep wrongly: 
39, M8 P! om. Adyos; 1265 a 18, M4 P? wy) for pndev wrongly: 
36, M® P* add pev after mpdws: 1265 b 27, M8 P* place pev 
not after AovAerat like the rest, but after dy, not probably 
rightly: 1266 b 28, Ms P* rdge instead of rdgeev: 12684 24, 


1It is possible that the con- 
trast of the two families of MSS. 
would be less strongly marked, if 
we possessed a larger number of 
good MSS. of the Politics. We 
might mobably in that case pos- 
sess MSS. occupying an inter- 
mediate position between the two. 
This hardly any of our MSS. can 
be said to do. [My surmise has 
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been verified by the discovery of 
the Vatican Fragments.] 

2We find r and P* standing 
together alone far Jess often than 
T and M8, or M8 and P’. The 
remarks in the text were written , 
before I became acquainted with 
Susemihl’s third edition, in which 
I find that they are to some extent 
anticipated. 
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MB pr. P! om. kal feuxdv: 37, Me P! yeopyeiv wrongly: 1268b 

23, Ms P! yerérOus for ylvecbac; 12692 18, Ms P! add res before 

kunoas (wrongly, I think): 1269 b 28, M8 P* mpdrws in place 

of xpédros: 32, M8 P! Sidenro wrongly for Sioxetro: 12704 1, 

Ms pr. P? om. ris olxefas wrongly; 8, M8 P* ywonévov wiongly 

for yevopévav : 17, M8 P? om. Alav before otoiav: rdy M8, ray P} 

wrongly for rois: 26, M8 P! om. # before kat wrongly: 1270 

b 2, M# P! om. rots wodiras wrongly: 8, Ms P! om, éoriv: 26, 

Ms P! #3n wrongly for ee: 1271 a 16, M8 P! om. dv wrongly: 

1241 b 22, M8 P! re wrongly for 8: 1a72b 31, M® P? om. 

Zxoucav (wrongly, as I think), and om. év wrongly: 1273 b 25, 

Ms P! xpqrys wrongly for xpytixijis: 37, M8 P! om. yép wiongly’. 

Changes in the order of words peculiar to M*® P? occur 

not unfrequently ; the following instances may be adduced 
from the Second Book :—~ 


1260b 41, 1261 b 7, 1263 a 22, b 16, 17, 12644 9, 1268 b 15, 
12678 38, 12684 39, 12714 36, b 7, 1272 b 24. 


It would be rash to alter the order of words on the au- 
thority of these two manuscripts unsupported by others. 

As to the readings peculiar to T M*, not many of them, 
I think, possess merit. Take the following list from the 
Second Book :— 


12614 21,0 Ms om. eal before dvvards (wrongly, I think): 33, 
Tt Ms read d¢ for yap wrongly: 12644 19, I M8 maddvres (P! 11" 
paddvres): bo, T M8 ctrroubey 8) wrongly for #rovdev O): 12670 
2, T pr. Ms om. xa) wrongly: 1268 b9, TP M® om, xa) wrongly: 
1269 a 25, 0 M® om. cat before xunréou: 127040 12, 2 M3 om; 
Zouev wiongly: b 8, © M8 om. abr) wrongly: 1271 a 18, 7 Ma 
om. dia: b 7,0 M8 om. wey: r272b 1, 2 M8 have diahepdvrap 
wrongly for S&:apdepotvray: 1273 a 40, I M# have modtredp 
wrongly for moderév: b 4,0 M8 have ay wrongly for dy: 1244 
a 8, MS om. ra—tZepxdfjs (homoeoteleuton): 28, Yr M* om. 
pavrixiy: b 20, T M# om. yap wrongly’. 


1M» P" perhaps diverge rather Books seem to me to be of even 
more frequently from the other less value than in the Second, 
texts in the Second Book than in ? The record of these two MSS. 
the First and Third, but the read- is no better in the First, Third, 
ings peculiar to these two MSS, and Sixth Books, 
in the First, Third, and Sixth 
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Readings resting on the authority of only one of the 
manuscripts of the Politics possess, as a rule, but little 
weight. ‘Such readings,’ remarks Dittenberger (Gort. gel. 
Anz., Oct, 28, 1874, p. 1362), ‘should only be adopted after 
convincing proof, (1) that the reading unanimously given 
by the other MSS. and probably inherited from the arche- 
type is on internal grounds untenable, and (2) that the 
emendation offered by the single MS. in question is the 
easiest, simplest, and most satisfactory that can be offered.’ 
M® is a carelessly written manuscript, and very little im- 
portance can be attached to its unsupported testimony. 
We have already seen that not a few tempting readings 
peculiar to P! are probably conjectural emendations of its 
learned transcriber, and we must beware of attaching too 
much importance to its unsupported testimony’. The 
same thing may be said of P?, and also of P%, 

When, however, we ask what value is to be attached to 
the unsupported testimony of the text followed by the 
Vetus Interpres, we are on more debatable ground. Suse- 
mihl still attaches much importance to it, though, as has 
been said, considerably less in his third edition than in his 
previous ones. But even he accepts only a moderate 
proportion of the many readings which rest on its un- 
supported testimony. Dittenberger unhesitatingly applies 
to I’ the rule which we have just cited from him. ‘From 
this rule, he says (Gott. gel. Ang. p. 1363), ‘no exception 
should be made even in favour of the translation of William 
of Moerbeke. No doubt it is quite true that it represents 
the best of all the manuscripts of the Politics, but even 
the testimony of the best single manuscript, as it is not the 
sole representative of a family, has from a diplomatic point 
of view no weight whatever in opposition to the concur- 
rence of all other manuscripts of both families.’ 

The question, however, arises, as we have seen, how far 
the translation faithfully reproduces the Greek text (or texts) 


1Its value may be studied in b 13: 1293 a 30: 1294 @ 3, 12, 
the following passages from the b 8, 23, 24: 1296 a 16, b 7, 10: 
Sixth Book :—1289 a 10, 15,b1: 1297b 16: 3298 47, 18; 1299 a 
1290 a1: 1291 b 31: 1292 AJ, 30: 1300 a 3, 5, b 13, 18 
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used by the translator’. Susemihl recognizes even in his 
first edition that in some matters it is not rigidly faithful to 
its original. ‘Denique, quamvis omnia ad verbum vertere 
soleat Guilelmus, cavendum tamen est, ne, ubicunque paulo 
liberiore ratione utatur, semper aliud quid in eius exemplo 
scriptum fuisse credamus atque in nostris hodie legitur. 
Nam non solum idem vocabulum Graecum non eodem 
semper reddit Latino, verum sunt etiam parvulae voces, 
quas contra codicis sui auctoritatem aut addiderit aut 
omiserit, velut copulam saepissime adiecit, ubi deest in 
exemplaribus Graecis?, praepositionem cum plurium nomi- 
num casibus copulatam ante unumquodque eorum repetere 
solet 5, re et ye particulas plerumque non vertit, in didvep et 
aliis vocabulis cum mep compositis modo hoc sep gaidem 
voce exprimit, modo silentio transit. Quae cum ita sint, 
etiam verba quaedam in omnibus aut paene omnibus codi- 
cibus omissa, quae Guilelmi auctoritate fretus Aristoteli 
reddidi, velut 2. 3, 1262a 12 7, 2. 5. 1263a 35 as, b 34 
Zora, 2. 6. 1265a 34 Civ, 3. 3. 1276a 25 rénov, 4 (7). 17. 
1337a 7 elvas (ch. 2. 7. 1267b 18 as, 4 (7). 16. 1335a 30 
xpdvm), in dubium posse vocari,utrum revera in exemplo suo 
invenerit an Latine tantum reddiderit sententia et scrmonis 
Latini ratione permotus, eo libentius concedo, quo minus 
aliis locis tale quid factum esse potest negari, velut vix 
J. 9. 1257b 38 rédos post abgénois legisse censendus est, 
quamquam vertit huius autem augmentatio finis’ (Sus, 
pp- Xxxili-xxxiv), 


This list, however, is far 


* | regret that Busse’s excellent 
dissertation ‘de praesidiis Aris- 
totelis Politica emendandi’ (Ber- 
lin, 1881) did not come to my 
knowledge till some months after 
my remarks on the Vetus Inter- 
pres and my critical notes had 
been written. I find that he has 
anticipated several of the criti- 
cisms which I have ventured to 
make on the thirteenth-century 
translation as an authority for the 
text of the Politics. Perhaps 
however the fact that we have 


from exhausting the laxities 


independently arrived at many 
similar results on this subject 
may lend some additional weight 
to our common conclusions. 

2 He adds est in the following 
passages of the first two books 
—1253a 16, 1255b 7, 31, 125648 
21, 126 a 2, 1264a 34, L271 a 5, 
1274b 9: esse in 1260b 37, 12640 
9: ertt in 1263b 34, 1266b 27. 

§ See 12584 1, 1262b 3, 12694 
Jo, 1271b 8, So too wf, 1253b 
16 (in most MSS,). 
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which the worthy translator permits himself. He omits 
pev without support from any extant manuscript (so far 
as they have been examined) in twelve passages of the 
first two books}, cat in sixteen ¥, 8% in eight ®, yap in three ‘, 
ay in four’. He fails to render ofre in 1253b 38, 7 in 
1253b 32. He often reads ye (1254 9, 1266 b 34, 1269 b 
9) or 88 (1268 b 41, 1271 b 15) for re, though sometimes re 
for ye (1254 b 34, 1273 b 7, 1274. 15) or for dé (1258 a 26), 
and ye for 88 (125%b 8, 1268b 16). He renders } by et 
in 12634 13, 1253b 34, 1256a 37, 1258b 19, and kal by 
aut in 12630 8. He occasionally adds words—czvitates 
in 1266b 1, scilicet in 12744 1, corum in 1258 a 5. His 
voices, moods, and tenses often fail to reproduce the 
voices, moods, and tenses of the original. Thus we find 
him substituting the passive for the active®, the active 
for the passive’, the indicative for the subjunctive sf 
the subjunctive for the indicative’, the present for the 
past}, the past for the present™. He sometimes, though 
not very often, omits words of some length, or even two 
or three words together. This is probably the result of 
accident. He usually adheres to the order of the words 


1 yaaa 27, 12578 7, 1258b 11, 
1259 a 28,1265a 9, 1266b 3, 12704 
4,0 11, 37, 12734 26, 12744 26, 
b 15. The omissions noted in the 
text may be due in part to errors 
committed by copyisis of the 
translation, but they appear in all 
Susemihl’s MSS. of it. 

2 ya89a 29, 1253.4 31, 1258 a 2 
(x adds e¢ here), 1259 a 33, b 8, 29, 
1260 a 31, 12624 18, 1263b 34, 
1264a 15, 1266b 28, 1267b 24, 
1269 a 38, 1270 a 26, 1274 4 25, b 
17. 
8 22a 13, b 23, 1254b 24, 
1256b 33, 1262a 38, 1266a II, 
b 2, 1269 a 19, 

“1264 a 36, 1268 b 13, 1274 b 
21. 
5 yasab I, 1256a 4, 12654 30, 
1269b 26, Iam far from saying that 
the Vet. Int. always makes these 
omissions without MS. authority, 
but their frequency makes it pro- 


bable that they are largely his 
own. 

SR.g. in 1256b 41, 12594 3, 
1262b 25, 1264 14, 1265b 7, 1266 
b 20, 1267 a 38, b 5, 1268b 21, 
1271b 5,1274a 7. Busse makes 
the same remark (p. 25). 

7 Eg. in 12622 5, 1265 b 10, 
12664 11, 126ga 18, 1271 a 22. 

8 BE. g. in 12708 27. 

* Eg. in 1253a 22, 1265b 15, 
1288 b 36. 

10 Eg, in 1265 a 27, 1266 a 37,b 
357) 275 1268 b 38, 1269b 16, 1271 b 
4, 22,1272 b 32, 1273 b 17, 12744 


3. 

1 E.g. in 1262b 6, 1273 b 39. 

18 tdprey, 1254b 15, 1261 a 2: 
th dioe, 12534 19: ywoperar, 
1257 b 17: Kal ris Kpyrixys, 12694 
29: ta Kedr&v, 1269 b 26: éxac~ 
Tov, 1271a 29: Kabéoryxey, 1271 a 
41: abrov, 12748 27. 
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in the Greek, but not unfrequently he makes slight changes 
in it, which do not probably for the most part correspond to 
anything in the text before him'. Here and there (e.g. in 
1257 a 30-31) these changes are forced on him by the differ- 
ence between Latin and Greek. We must temember that, 
however useful this translation may be to us for textual 
purposes, its author never dreamed of its being thus used. 
He never designed it to serve as a substitute for a manu- 
script. 

In addition to the minute inaccuracies we have been 
noting, blunders in translation often occur, and also ap- 
parently blunders in the decipherment ofthe Greek text. 
Of the former class of blunders a few specimens have 
already been given; it would be easy to add to their 
number indefinitely. The last chapter of the Second Book 
offers some remarkable examples. It is hardly likely that so 
poor a Greek scholar can have been perfect as a decipherer 
of Greck writing; it is perhaps owing to this, that he 
renders dvéorios as dvdowos in 1253 a 5, Tod Selvos as rodde 
vids in 1262 a 3, édéhew as pédrew ot delrcw in 1267 a 34, 
aplorny as dperis in 1269 a 32, émlkerras as Srdxerratin 1291 b 
34, and yépas as yfpas in 1272 a 37, unless indeed we sup- 
pose his Greek text to have been exceptionally defective in 
these passages. We can sometimes account for errors in 
the veiws versio by the supposition that the translator used 
a manuscript in which ambiguous contractions similar to 
those found in M® occasionally occurred, for in one or two 
places where M®* has a contraction of this kind we find the 
translator going astray: thus in 1335a 27, where instead of 
mA78dov M* has a contraction which might be taken to stand 
for 7AjGos, the rendering of the Vet. Int. is mudtum, and in 
13374 28 under similar circumstances Vet. Int. has ipsorum 
where we expect dpswm. Here and there, again, as Busse 
has pointed out (pp. 14-28), the translator would seem 
to have sought to mend defects in his Greek text by con- 
jectures of his own: one of the clearest cases of this is to 


? His plan is, according to sensu cohaereant etiam collocati- 
Busse (p. 13), ‘ea quae forma ac one arctius coniungere,’ 
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be found in 4(7). 14. 1334 a 2 sqq., where the omission of 
some words in the translator’s Greek text (and in M*) makes 
nonsense of the sentence, and he has sought to remedy this 
by rendering rdén ordinis, as if it were rdfews. So too in 
8 (6). 7. 1321 a 6, finding probably in his text the same 
meaningless fragment of Bavavoixdy (vavoixdv) which appears 
in Ms, the translator renders it zaztica to make sense, and 
in 1. 8.1256 a 30 he has welts for the same reason, though 
the reading he found in his text was in all probability the 
blunder woAAol. 

It is evident that, however good the manuscript or manu- 
scripts used by the Vetus Interpres may have been?, we 
have only an imperfect reproduction of them in his trans- 
lation. Before, therefore, we can accept a reading which 
rests on its unsupported authority, we must in the first 
place make sure that he has manuscript authority for it, 
and that it has not originated in some error or inaccuracy 
or conjecture of his own. It is only of a certain number 
of the readings peculiar to the Vetus Interpres that we 
can assert this with confidence. The following are instances 
of readings too remarkable to have originated with the 
translator :— 


2.1. 1260b 41, els 6 ras in place of iodrns IL. 
2.7. 1266b 2, & 4dn, 

3. 12, 1283 a 4, brepéxet, 

4(7). 17. 1336 a 6, elodyew, 

I, 2. 12534 7, werewots for werrois, 


In the first four of these passages I am inclined to think 
that the translator’s Greek text preserved the true reading. 
In the fifth he may probably have translated a marginal 


t 


1 They seem to have suffered 
from the incorporation of glosses 
with the text (e.g.in 1254 b 4, 
atdws appears to be a gloss, pox- 
Onpés the true reading: glosses 
have found their way into the 
Greek text followed by the Vet. 
Int. in 1259 b 14 and 1287 a 10; 


and in 1291 b 29, dua, which is 
probably a gloss intended to ex 
plain ra rodrots Aeydueva Kara rhy 
airy dtaopdy, has been added to 
these words). We must also credit 
the text followed by the Vet, Int. 
with the many erroneous readings 
common to it with M% 
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correction, for the correction merewois appears in the margin 
of more than one extant manuscript. 


So far as to varieties of reading; but manuscripts are 
liable to still graver defects—to interpolation, chasms in 
the text, displacement of words, clauses, and paragraphs, 
and the like. In the text of Aristotle’s treatise de Genera- 
tione Animalium, for instance, a chasm is thought to be 
traceable in 2. 1. 735a 11 (after Sewpodvros)!, and whole 
paragraphs in more cases than one seem to be out of 
their true place®. How has it fared with the Politics in 
respect of these matters? 

As to interpolation, I have elsewhere pointed to more 
than one passage in which it may reasonably be suspected. 
Susemihl, as is well known, holds that chasms in the text of 
the Politics occur not unfrequently, and that in many cases 
the transposition of clauses and paragraphs is called for. 
There would be nothing surprising in this. We occasionally 
find sentences obviously displaced in manuscripts of the 
Politics ®, and here and there we seem to trace a minute 
but indubitable chasm (there is a chasm of this kind in 
the better manuscripts in 1285.19). The question is one 
on which I would rather not express a definitive opinion, 
till I have completed my commentary, but so far as I can 
judge at present, I doubt whether Susemihl has made out 
his case. Problems of this kind, however, are best dis- 
cussed in notes on the particular passages in reference to 
which they arise. 

The question whether double versions occur is also an 
interesting one. This, again, is one for discussion in detail. 
I will only say that they need to be very clearly estab- 
lished, and that I am inclined to doubt whether they are 
really traceable in many of the cases in which they have 
been supposed to be so. The double inquiry into the cause 


*So think Aubert and Wim- 30: 2. 3. 737 a 34-737 b 7 (Au- 
mer: see their edition of the de bert and Wimmer, pp. 98, 152). 
Gen. An., p. 149. 5E,g. in 1264 b 3, 1287 b 18, 

2De Gen. An, 1.19. 726 b 24-1290 a 32; 
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of the existence of a multiplicity of constitutions contained 
in the first four chapters of the Sixth Book is, however, 
certainly suspicious+, and, as I have said elsewhere, these 
four chapters are in a condition the origin of which it is 
difficult to penetrate. 

But here we find ourselves in face of those broader pro- 
blems in relation to the state of the text of the Politics, as 
to which something has already been said. 


1 Attention has been called to this both by Susemihl and by Mr, 
J. C. Wilson. 


TIOAITIKON A’. 


’"Ered) wacav wodw dpdev Kowovlay tive otcav Kal 1952 a 
Tracav xowovlav dyabod rwis evexey cuvertnkviay (roo yap 
elvar doxodvros dyabod xdpw rdvra mpdrrovet wdvres), Si- 
ov as aoa piv dyabod tivds croydfovra:, pddrrora de 
kal Tod Kupiwrdrov wdvreay 1) wacév Kupiwrdéry Kal mdéoas 5 
mepiéxovoa Tas Grass airy O€ éoriv 4 Kadoupévyn modus 

2 kal 4 Kowevla % moduriKy, Goo. pey ody olovrat moALTLKOY 
kal Baoidixdy Kal olkovopuxdy Kat Seomorixdy elvat tov 
adréy, ob Kadds Aéyovoiwy TAAOE yap Kal ddcydryte vopl- 
(ovat diapépew, dAN odk etSer rotrwv Exacror, oloy dv pév 10 
értyov, Seomérnv, dv S& mderdvav, oixovduov, dv & ere 
mreldvey, toditikiy 4 Baodikdv, ds oddtvy Stapépovoay 
peydrnv oikiavy 7) pixpay médw, Kai modirikév d& Kal 
Bacirsixdy, Srav piv adris épeorixy, Bacirsxdy, Bray de 
kar& rods Adyous Tis émiorhuns Tis Tolad’rns KaT&d pépos 15 
d&pxov kal dpxdspevos, modirixéy' raira 8 obk toriv a&dnO7' 

3 Ojdov & eorat 7d Aeyduevov emicxorolor Kata Thy vpy- 
yneeenv pe0odov. Samep yap év rots @ddots 7d otvde- 
Tov péxpt tav douvbéray dvdyKn Siapety (rafra yap édd- 
xiora pépia rob mavrés), obrw Kal médkw é£ dv obyKetat 20 
oxorrodyres bxpoueba Kai epi todrav paddov, ri re dtapé- 
povoty ddAjAwv, Kal ef re rexvixdy évdéxerar AaBelv wept 
éxacrov Trav pnbévray, 

Hi 84 tis é€ dpxfis rd mpdypara gudpeva Bré- 2 
yeev, domep év trois dAdows, kal év rovros Kdddgr dy 2g 
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obro Oewphoeev, dvdyxn 8) mp&rov ovvdvdterba: rods dvev 2 
adAjA@v pi) duvapévous elvat, ofov Offku pev Kal dppev ris 
yevérews Evexey (kal Tobro obk éx mpoaipécews, GAN owep 
kal év roils dhAois eos Kal purots guorkdy 7d éplecOat, 
3° olov adré, rotofroy Karadureiy Erepov), dpxov de pvoe Kai 
dpxsuevoy Sid thy awrnplaw rd pev yap duvdpevoy tH 
Siavole mpoopav dpyov dice Kal decwdfov gioe, rd 8t 
Suvduevoy 76 odpatt radra moivy dpxdpevoy kat dice 
Soddov 513 Searréry Kal dodAw rabrd cupHéper. pio pey 3 
1252 b ody Sudpiorar 7d OFdv Kal 7d SodAoy (ovdty yap 4 piais 
wows rowirov olovy yadxorimot thy Aeddixhy pdyaipay 
mevixpas, adr ey mpos ev otra yap adv daoredoiro Kdd- 
ora rév bpydvev Exacrov, pi) moAAois epyors aAN évi 
5 dovdetov) év St rois BapBdpas 7d OHAv Kai doiiAov riy 4 
atriy tya rdf, alriov & bre rd gtoe dpxov ovx exov- 
ow, &AXG yiverat 4 Kowarla adrdv SovdAns Kal dovrdov, did 
gacw of momntal “BapBdpory & “Eddnvas dpyew elkéds,” 
as tatrd pice BdpBapov Kal Soddov dy, ek pév ody Tod- 5 
10 Tay Tay Sto Kowwvidy olkla mpdrn, Kal épbds ‘Hotodos 
ele moijoas “ olkov pey wrpdriora yuvaikd re Body 7’ dpo- 
Tipa” 6 yap Bots dvr’ oixérov roils wévnoty éorw, % yey 
oly eis wacay hpépay cuverrnkuia Kowovia Kare giow 
oikés éativ, obs Xapdvdas pev cadet dpoowrtous, ’Emipevtdns 
15 0 6 Kphs dpoxdrovs: 4 8 éx mhedbvav olkidy Kowovla 
mpdtn xXphceas evexev ph eynpépov kdun. pdrtora 886 
Kara piow foixey 4} Kdpn doroixla olxlas elvar ods Ka- 
Aodol ries duoyddaxras maidds te kat waldwy aidas. 
610 Kal rd mpdrov éBacirevovro al mébres, kal viv eri rad 
20 €Oyy ex Bacirevopévoy yap cvv@dOov- maou yap alla 
Baotrederat bd tod mpecBurdrov, dere kat ai drroixlar did 
Thy ovyyiveiay, Kal rodr’ éoriv 5 reyes” Ounpos, “ Oeutoreder 7 
8 Exaoros rraldwy 75° ddéxav”* omopddes yep: Kat obra 
73 dpxaiov @kovy, kal rods Oeods d& Sid rofro mévres pact 
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Baotrever Oat, bre Kat adbrot of piv Ere Kal viv, of 8& 7625 
dpxatov éBaciredovro, domep St Kal rd edn eavrois ddo- 

8 pototow of dvOpwrot, obrw Kal rods Biouvs rév bed. 4 8 éx 
mrelbvov Kopay Kowvovla réreos modus On, whéons Exovea 
wépas Ths abtapKxelas ds eros elreiv, ywopévyn pey ody Tod 
Civ &vexev, odoa St rod eb CAv. Od weoa wbrus gtoe early, 30 
elep Kal ai wpGrat Kowwviat' tédos yap airy éxelvor, 
4 O& dois rédos éoriv’ ofov yap exacrév éore Tis yevéerews 
rererbelons, ratrny paper thy ptow elves Exdorov, domep 

9 dvOpdrov fmou oiklas. eri 76 ob Evexa Kal 7d Tédos BEd- 
ritov: 4 0 airdpxea cal rédos kat BéAriorov. ex TovTwY 1253 a 
oby davepdy bri ray gioe H mods eorl, Kal dr. dvOpwmos 
dice. modirixiy (Gov, kat 6 dmrodis Sid gdtow Kai od dia 
rixny fro daidés éori 4 Kpelrrov 7 dvOpwros, domep 
kal 6 dd’ ‘Oprpov roWopydels * ddpijrap démioros dvéorios”* 5 

10 dua yap dtoe: rowoiros Kal modéuov émibupnris, dre wep 
dtvé dy dowep ev aerrots. dtért S& aodirixoy 6 dvOpwros 
(Gov mdons pertrrns Kal mavros dyehaiov {gov paddAov, 
dfrov, ovdty ydp, as gapév, pdrnv } ptors srosei, Aéyor 

11 && pévov dvOpwmos exer Tov Kdaw 4} pev ody pari) Toh 10 
Aumnpod Kal 4déos éort onpetov, 66 Kal rots dAdo dirdp- 
xe Kpoisr péxpe yap rovrov 4 duos abray édjdrvbe rob 
éxew aloOnow Avrnpod Kai Adéos Kal Taira onpatver 
ddAfras 6 dk Adyos él 7B Sndoby ari 7d cupdépov Kal 

12 7d BrAaBepsv, bore kat 7d Stkatoy Kal 76 ddikoyy robro y&p 1g 
mpos Ta dArAa (Ga roils dvOpdros iiov, 7d povov dyubod 
kat kaxod Kal dixatlov Kal ddixov Kai rdv addy alcdnow 
tye? 4h 68 rodreay Kowwvla mod? olkiay Kal wédw. kal 
apbrepoy O) rh ptoe odes H) oikla Kai Exacros jpav éorly, 

13 7d yap bAov mpérepov dvayxatoy elvat rod pépous' dvatpoy- 20 
pévov yap Tod ddov obk eorat mods ovde yelp, ef pi) duovdipos, 
domep ef tis réyer THY ALOlvnyr Sia~Oapeion ydp torar 
roatrn, wdvra O& 7B epyo Spiora Kal rH Suvdpea, dare 

BY 
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pykért roadra dvra ob dexréoy ta adrd elvar, GAN bpd- 
25 vupa, ort pey ody 4 modus Kal Gio Kal mpérepoy i Exa- 
aros, OfAow ef yap wh adrdpxns Exacros xapiobels, dpolws 
rois dAdo péperw Efex mpds rd drow 6 dé pt duvdpe- 
vos kotvavely, 4 pyndey Seduevos di adrdpxeav, obdtv pépos 
woéreas, dorre 7} Onplov 4 Beds. hdres pev odv ty dppiy &v 
39 rdow em) thy roadrny Kolwweviay' 6 d& mpdros cvarioas 
peyloray dyabév airios. domep yap Kal redewbty Béerri- 
arov rv (pov dvOperds éotiv, orm Kai xopio bev vopuou Kal 
Sikns xelpictoy wdvrav. yaderordryn yap déixia eyouca 
brha’ 6 O& dvOpwros brda txav pverar ppovioe Kal 
35 dperh, off él ravavrla tort xphobat pddiora. 91d dvooid- 
Tarov Kal aypidrarov dvev dperis, Kal mpos adpodiora 
kai S@dty xelpiorov. 4 St Stxatootvn modirikéy: 4 yap S{kn 
moririkhs Kowovlas rdgis éariv' 4 8t dixn rod dtxalou xplots, 
1258b,3 “Emel d& gavepiy é dv poploy 4 méds ovvéornkeyr, 
-— dvarykaiov wp@rov epi olkovopulas elev waoa yap obyKerran 
mors é£ olkidy. olkovopias S& pépn, e€ dv wdédw olka 
auvéotnker' olxia dt rédrctos éx Soddov kal ehevOépwr, errel 
585° & rois éhaxloras mp@rov Exacrov (nrnréov, mp&ra de 
kal &dyiora pépn oixlas Seowbrns Kad Soddros Kal mécrs 
kai ddoxos Kal martp Kal réxva, wept tpidv dy rotray 
oxenréoy ein th éxactov Kai aofovy Sef elvat. ratra 8 
éorl deororixh Kal yapexy (dvdvupoy yap %) yuvarkds kal dp- 

10 dpds ovfevgis) kal rpfrov rexvorrainrixh Kal yap atrn ovK 
dvéuacrat iio dvépart. torwcay 8 abras rpeis &s etro- 
per. tore 8€ rt pépos 8 Sone? trols pey elvae olxovopla, 
Tots 6& péyioroy pépos adriis sras 8 eye, Oewpyréor. 
Aéyw 88 wepl rijs Kadoupévns xpyparioTiKfs. mpBrov Se 
tg wept deandrov Kal Sovdov elraper, va rd re mpds rhv 
dvaykalay xpelav Wopev, edu ef Tr mpds 7d eldévae mrep) 
avrav Suvatueba AaBeiv Béedriov rdv viv trohapBavopé- 
vav, rois pév yap Soke eriordun ré res evar 4 Seotrorela, 
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Kal 4 avr) olkovonla Kal Seororeia Kal moditiKh Kal Ba- 
otAtKy, Kabdrep elropev dpydpevor ois dé mapa dict 20 
7d deoméfew. vipw yap Tov pev doddoy efvar rv & éred- 
Gepor, pices & ovdty diadépev. Sidmep 0888 Sixatov- Biasov 
ydp. éwel ody 4 Krol pépos Tis olklas earl Kal 7 KTNTIKH A 
Hépos rijs olkovopias (dvev yap Tv dvayxaloy ddivarov 
kai (hv Kal ed fv), domep b& tals dpicpévais réxvais 25 
dvaykaiov dv ein trdpxyev ra olxeia dpyava, ef pédre 

2 dmoreheoOijrec Oat 7d Epyor, olrw Kal T&v olkovopiKdy, TOY 
& dpydvov ta pey dapvya ra 8 euvya, ofoy TO xKv- 
Bepviry 6 pev ola€ drpuxov, 6 d& mpopeds euyvxov (6 
yap omnpérns év dpydvou elSe rails réxvais éorly), orm Kai 30 
Td Kripa Spyavoy mpds fwnvy éort, Kal 4h Kriows TAAOos 
dpydverv earl, Kal 6 Soddos Krfpd re Eprpuxov, Kai domep 

3 épyavoy mpd dpydveav mas 6 trnpérns ei yap Hdbvaro 
exacrov Téy épydvev Kedevaobey 7} mpoacOavipevov darore- 
Aelv 7d adroit epyov, domep ra Aaddrov gdacly } rods Toi 35 
‘Hoatorov rptrodas, obs pyow 6 roinrys abropdrovs Oeiov 
SbecOa dyava, obrws al KepKides exépxifov avral Kal rd 
wrixtpa éxibdpifer, oddev dv Eder ottre rois dpxiréxroow 

4 Urnperav obre Tois dearérats Sobhav. Td wey ody Aeydpeva 1254 a 
Spyava mointike dpyavd éori, rd 88 Kripa mpakrixéy’ dd 
pev "yap ris Kepxidos Erepéy ri ylverar mapa Thy xphow 
abris, dd O& ris éoOijros Kal ris KAivns 7 xphows pé- 
vov. ere & emel Stapépee 4 molnois ide Kal 7 mpagis, 


ot 


kai déovrar dupdrepar dpydvav, dvdykn Kat ratra riy 


or 


abrny éxew Stapopdy 6 d& Bios wpagis, ob molnots éori* 
613 kal 6 Soddos tanpérns trav mpds tiv mpagw. rd 6e 
Kripa d€éyerat Sowep kal 7d pop 76 Te yap pdptov od 
povov ddAdou earl pdpiov, dAAA Kal drws dArou: spolws de ro 
Kal Td KTppa, 51d 6 perv Seamorns rob Sovdov Seorérns pé- 
vor, éxelvov & odk Eoriv’ 6 8 Sobdos od pbvoy Searérou doddébs 
6 dori, dAA& Kal Sos éxelvov. rls pev ody } Pdots Tod SovAov 
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kai rly  Sdvapis, éx rotrev Ofdor 6 yap pi adrod gi- 
15 wer dAN dAdov, dvOpwrros dv, otros pice: doddés éoriv, dddov 
& éoriv dvOparos, ds dv xripa 7 dvOpwros dy, xrijpa de 
5 épyavoy mpaxrixdy Kal xopicrév' ambrepov & éorl ris dice 
tovodros 7H ot, kal mérepoy BéAtiov Kat Sikatby rit dovdrEterv 
) of, dhrA& waoa ovrcla waph gdiow éorl, perd radra 
zo aKerréov, ob yaderdv O& Kal 7B Abym Oewpficar Kal Ex 
Tov ywonévey Kxarapabely, 7d yap dpyew Kal dpxeodat 
ov pbvoy rév dvayxatov ddd& Kal tév oupdepdvray éort, 
Kat dOds éx yeveriis fia Oiéornke Ta pev ew) rd dpyeo bat 
ta 8 emt 7d dpyev, Kal eidy mwoddd Kai dpydvrev Kal 
25 dpxopévoy éorly, kal del Berrlov 4 dpxh 1) rdv Bedridvar 
dpxopévov, ofov dvOpdmov 4} Onpiov' rd yap daroredotpevoy 3 
drs tdv Bedridvery Bédrtov Epyov, Grou S& 7d pev dpyet 
7) 8 dpxerat, ori re rodrav epyov. 80a yap ex mredbvor 
cuvéornke Kai ylverat &y re Kowvdy, élre Ex ouvexdv etre ex 
30 Sinpnpévay, év dracw eudalverar rd dpxov Kat 7d dpyé- 
pevov, kai ror’ ék ris dadons dibcews evurdpye rois 4 
éuypdxos Kal yap ev rois ph peréxovor Cais éorl mis 
dpxy, ofoy dppovias, &Ad& Tatra piv tows efwrepixwré- 
pas érrl cxéyreas, 7d 8¢ (Gov mpSrov auvéorney ex puyiis 
35 kal odparos, dv 1d yey dpxov éorl pice 7d 8 dpxé- 
pevov, def S& oxorely éy roils xara gtow exovor paddAov 5 
Td pio, kal ph év rois SuePOappévois. O13 Kal rdv Ber- 
tioTa Stakelpevov Kal kare oGpua kal Kat& yoyidy dv- 
Opwrov Gewpyréor, év & robro SHdov Trav yap poyOnpay 4 
1264 b oxOnpds exdvrav défecer dv dpyev rodrrdeis 7d cSpa 
~~ ris wpuyfis did 7d hatdos kal mapa dtow tye. tors 6 
& ob, domep déyouev, mpSrov ey Cdbp Dewphoa: Kal de- 
arorikiy dpxiy Kal modirixiys ty wey yap yoy} rod od- 
§ paros dpxe dermortahy dpxiy, 6 b& vols tHe épégeas ro- 
Aurikhy Kab Baoiixiy ev ofs havepby éorw bri xard pv- 
ow Kal avpdépov rd dpxerOar 7§ odpart bmd ris av. 


i] 
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Xfis kal 7G waOytixG poptw vxrd rob voi Kai Tod poptov rod 
Nbyov eyovros, 73 8 ef toov 4} dvdmwakw BraPepiy waow. 


7rddw év dvOpdr@ Kal rois dddos Khas dcatras: 7d 10 


8 


pev yap fuepa rv dyptwy Bedrrlo rhv gdiow, tobros de 
mao. Bédriov dpxerOar br’ dvOpdrov. tvyxdve yap co- 
rnptas obrws, ere O& 7d dppev mpds 7d OfAV gdtoe 7d pev 
Kpeirrov rd dt xelpov, TO pev Apxov 7d dt dpydpevoy. rév 
abrév 8&& rpérov dvaykatov elvar cal él mdvrev dvOpd- rg 
nav. boot pev otv rooobroy Steoraow Scov ux} cdparos 
kal dvOpwros Onplov (Sidkewrat S& roirov Tay rpérov, door 
éorly Epyov 4 rod cdparos xpiows, Kal tobr’ éor’ dn’ adbrdv 
Bédrerov), odror pév elo dior Soddo1, ofs Bédtibv eri 


9 dpxerbat ratrny tiv apy, elwep Kal rots eipnpévors. Eort 20 


yap gtcer Sofdos 6 duvdpevos dddov elvar (813 Kal dddov 
éoriv) kat 6 Kowvwver Nbyou rogodrov door algbdverbat ddAX 
ph ew tu yap dda (Ga ob Abyou aicbavipeva, ddAd 
maOhpacw innperel, Kal 4} xpela St mapaddrdrre: pixpdr- 
} yap mpds rdvayxaia 78 odpare Bonbea yiverat map’ 25 
dugoiv, wapd re tv Sotdwv kal mapa tov hpépov (hor. 


10 Botrerar piv ody 4 gtors Kal rd cdpara Siapépovra 


11 


mov ta Trav édevbépov Kal rdv Sovdov, Ta piv loxupa 
mpos thy dvayxatay xpijow, ta 8 bp0a Kal dxpnora mpos 
ras roatras épyactas, ddd xphoiwa mpds moditiKdy 30 
Biov (bros 6% Kal ylverac Sinpnpévos els Te Thy wodepiKhy 
xpelav kat viv elpnixiy), ovpBaiver St woddAdKrs Kai Tov- 
varrlov, rods piv Ta cdpara exe éevdépww rods dé ras 
uyds érel robré ye pavepéy, ds el tocobrov yévouvro did- 
gopor 7d cdpa povov cov al rav Oedv elkéves, rods Umo- 35 
Aerouévous mdvres paiev dy a€lous elva rovrois dovrederv. 

ei & én) ro adpuaros Tobr’ adnOés, word Sixat6repov ent 
ris spuxijs toto SwwploOar ddd’ obx dpoiws pddtov ideiv 
76 Te THs Wuyis Kdddos Kal Td Too odparos. Gre pev 
rotvuy clot dboer tives of pay eAedOepor of d& Goddor, Ga- 1255 a 


———— 
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vepbv, of kal cuppéper 7d Sovredew kal Steady éorw" 
6 or. 8& Kal of rdvavrla pdoxovres tpbrov tive réyovew 
épbds, ob yarerdv lei Sixs yap déyeras 7d dovdcvew 
Bal 6 doddos: gore ydp ris kal kara vopov Sofdos Kal 
dovretwv: 5 yap vopos sporoyla ris éorw, ev @ rd Kara 
médeuov Kparotpeva, Tay Kparotvroy elval pac. roiro di 2 
7d Slkasov modrol Tdv év roils vouois dowep propa ypd- 
povrat maparopar, ds Sevdy ef tod Bidoardat Suvapévov 
10 kal xara Sdvapiv Kpelrrovos érra: Sofhov Kal dpxdpevoy 
7d Bracbév Kal rots pey orm Soxel rots bt éxelvas, Kal 
rév copay. airiv de radirns ris dudioByricews, Kai 53 
motel rods Aéyous eradddrrev, dre rpdrov tiv dpeT Tuy- 
xdvouca xopnylas Kal PBidferOar Stvarar pddcra, Kal 
1§ torw del rd Kparoiv év tirepoxf dyabod ris, dore doxeiy 
ph dvev dperis evar riv Blav, ddd& wepi rod Stkafov pd- 
voy elvat thy dugichirncur did yap robro rots peév edvore 4 
Soxel 7d Sikatoy elvat, trois 8 adrd roiro Slav, rd Tov 
kpelrrova dpxety, érel diaordvray ye xwpis rovrwv rév ré- 
20 yor ob're loxupdv ovdév exovew otre miOaviy &repot Adyot, ds 
ob Set 73 BéArtov Kar’ dperhy dpyew cal Seoréfew. drag 5 
5° dvrexbpevol rwes, dy olovrat, diealov rivds (6 yap vbpos 
Sikatév rt) Thy kare médrepov dovrclay ridéact dixalay, 
dua d& od gacw rhv re yap dpydy évdéxerar pip de- 
25 kalay elvat rdv wodéuwv, kal roy dvdgiov Sovredew ovda- 
Has dv paly tis Soddoy elvav ef S& ph, ovpBioerat rods 
evyeverrdrous eivat Soxotvras SovdAovs evar kal é« dovdrwv, 
édy ounBh mpabivar AnpOévras. dibrep adrods ob Botdovrat 6 
Aéyetv Sovrous, AAG ros BapBdpous. Kalror bray robro Aé- 
3° you, obdevy dddro fynrodow i 7d gto: Soddrov, Srep ef 
apxijis elope avdykn yap eval twas pdvar rods pev 
mravraxod dobrous rods St oddapod, rv abrov 88 rpémov Kal 7 
mept ebyevelas’ adrovs wey yap ob ubvov map’ abrots ebye- 
vels ddd mavraxod voulfovew, rods d& BapBdpous ofxot pb- 
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vov, as dv Tt Td yey dmdds ebyeves edredbepov, 7d 8 odx 38 
amas, dorep Kal ) Qeodéxrou ‘Edévy gyoiv 

Gelav 8 an” dpdoiv exyovor piloparav 

ris dv mpocemey dkiooeer Adrpw; 

8 Grav d& robro Aéyworr, obdev? ddr’ 4 dper# Kal Kaxig dt0- 
plgover 76 SobAov Kal édedbepov Kal rods edyeveis Kal rods 40 
dvoyevels, dgiodor ydp, dorep ef avOpdrov dvOpwmov Kai 1255 
éx Onpiwv ylverbar Onplov, otrw kal é& ayabdv dyabby 7 
d& gtois BotdrAera: pev rodro oveiy moAAdKis, o8 pévTot 

9 Sivarat. Ori pev ody Eyer Twa Abyov 4H dugioPyrnors, 
Kai odk elolv of py pioet Sofdot of dt edredOepor, Sfdov 5 
kal rt & tict Oidpirrat Td To.ofrov, dv oupdéeper TO pv 7d 
dovAdew 7 dé rd Seombfev Kali Slkaiov, Kai de? 7d pev 
dpxerOar 7d 8 dpe, iv weptcacw dpyiv dpyewv, dore 

lO kal deordfev. 7d dé Kaxds dovpddpos éoriv dpdoiv' 7d 
yap aird cuupépe 7B péper Kal 7S bo Kal ocdpart Kal ro 
wuxfj, 6 St Sobdos pépos te Tod Seorérov, oloy Eurpuydv re 
Tod odparos Kexwpiopévoy S& pépos, O16 Kal ovpdépov 
éorl rt Kal pirla Sotho kai Seoréry mpds dddjdovs trols 
gioe tobrav jgiwpévors trois S& pt ToBroy rdv Tpbrov, 
aA Kara vopov Kal Biacbeiot, rovvaytloy, 15 

Pavepoy d& xal éx rodrav ort od ravrév éor. Seororela J 
kal modurixy, ovdt maoar dAAHAas al dpyal, domep tivés 
gacw piv yap ehevdépov dice 4 d& dovAav éorly, Kal 
4 pev olkovouixd) povapxia (uovapxeira yap mas olkos), 

2% 8& modiriKy édevOépay Kal lowv dpyy. 46 pey ody deoré- 20 
Tns ob A€yerat Kara émioripuny, dddA& TO rodode elvat, 
dpotws d& Kai 5 SodAos Kal 6 édebOepos’ emiorqun 8 dv 
eln Kal Seorortxh Kal SovdrKy, dovdArKh pev olay mep 6 ev, 
Svupaxotoas éraideverr éxel yap AauBdvav tis picbdr 

3 édfacKxe Ta eyxixda Staxovijpara rods maidas. ely 8 25 
dv Kat eri mdciov radv roiotrav pdéOnors, olov dyrorrouki) 
kat rdAda Te Toaira yévn tis Siaxovias tori yap Erepa 


10 TIOAITIKQN A’. 7-8. 


érépoy ra piv evripdrepa epya ra 8 dvayxaibrepa, Kal 
kara thy mapoulay SodAos mpd Sovaov, Seombrns mpd de- 
30 omérov, ai pev ody ro.adrat wacas Sovdixal émoripal elo, 
Seorortk) 8 émoripn éotiv 4 ypnorixh Sovdwv’ 6 yap de- 
omérns obk év 7G xracbat rods Sovrous, GAN’ ev 7H x pho Oat 
doddros. gore 8 abirn 4 érioriyn obdty péya Exovea ovde 
ceuvivy & yap Tov Sobdov erloracbat Se? moreiv, éxeivov Set 
34 Tadra énloracba émirdrrev, 1d boos efovola pi adrovs 
Kakxoradeiv, érirporos AapBdver ratryy tiv ripdy, adrot 
d& rodirebovrar } girocogodaw. ty S& Krnrikh érépa ap- 
porépwy rotrwy, ofov 4 dixala, wodcuxh tis ovoa  Onpev- 
Tiki. amepl pev odv Sovdov kal deamérou rodrov Siwplrbw 


=~ 


or 


40 Tov Tpbrrov 


1256a.8 “Oras St wepl mdons Krijcews Kal ypnpariotixiis Oew- 


phowpey Kard tov sopnynpévoy tpdrov, éreirep Kal 6 dod- 
os Tis Krfioews pépos te fv. mp@rov pev ody drrophoeey 
dv ris wérepov %) xpnpariorixh 4 adri) rf olkovopixf éoriv 
8% pépos re h danperixg, Kal ef darnperixy, wérepov os % 
kepxiooroukh TH dpavrix} } os % xadxoupytkh rH dv- 
Spravroroig ob yap doatrws dunperodow, add’ 4 ey Ep. 
yava mapéxe, ) S& thy ErAnv' A€éywo S& HAnv 7d varoxel- 2 
pevov, é£ ob re droredcira: epyov, olov iddvryn piv Epia, 
10 dvdptavromag d& xadkév. 8re pev ody ody 4 adr olko- 
vouLKy TH xpnpariorikf, SffAov THs wey yap rd moploa- 
cba, ris 8&8 7d xpfjoarba ris yap tora 4} xpnoopévy 
tots Kara rTihv olxiay map& rhv olkovopixiy; mérepov de 
pépos aris earl ri Hh Erepoy eldos, xcs StapproBirnow. 
15 el ydp éort to8 xpnpariaTiKod Oewpijoat wébev Xphpara Kal 3 
krhjows ovat, 4 St Krfors wodAd mepieldnpe pépy Kal 6 
whoiros, dare wpSrov } yeapytx) mérepov pépos re rhs Xpn- 
pariotixis i Erepév te yévos, kal Kabdrov 4 wep riv rpo- 
giv eripédrca Kat xrfoi; ddAdd py eldn ye woddAd rpo- 4 
20 is, 65 Kal Blot roddol Kai ray Kdwv Kal tov dvOpdérev 


1255 b 28—1256 b 12. Ir 


elo od yap ofév re Civ dvev tpodfs, Sore ai Siagopal 
Tihs tpopys rods Blovs memoujxact diadépovras trav dav. 

5 Tay Te yap Onplav Ta piv dyeAata ra St omopadiKé eorw, 
drrorépws guphéper mpods Thy tpopiy adbrois, did rd Te pev 
(wopdya re 8: xapropdya ré 8 wanpdya adraév elvat, Bore 28 
mpos Tas pacrdvas Kal Thy aipeow Thy TotTrwv 4 Pvors Tods 
Blovs adrév Sidpicev, evel & ob rabrd éxdara 40d Kar& pv- 
aw ddd& Erepa érépois, kai adtdv rdv (woddyav Kal Trav 

6 Kaprogdyov of Blot mpis dAdnda Stecr&ow dpolws dé 
kai Tav dvOpdrev todd yap Siapépovew of rodrwr Biot. 30 
of pev otv dpyéraro: vopddes eiciy %) yap amd Trev hypé- 
pov rpoph (dor dvev wbvov ylvera: oxohdfovowv, dvayKatov 
dé dvrog peraBdddav tois Kriveot Oia Tas vopds Kal 
avrot dvaykdfovra: ovvaxodovdeiv, domep yewpyiay (Gray 

7 yewpyodvres’ of 8° aid Ojpas (Got, kal Ofpas Erepo éré- 35 
pas, ofov of piv dd Anoreias, of 8 dd’ adeelas, Boor AE- 
pvas kal in cal morapods 4} Oddarray Toratrny mpocot- 
Kofow, of 8 dm’ dpvtOov } Onptov dyplovy 1rd 8 mheiorov 
yévos tév dvOpdrov dad rhs ys Ch Kal rdv hpépav Kap- 

gmav, of pev odv Biot rorotro: cxedév eioww, boot ye adrd- 40 
gurov %xouer riv épyactay Kal pi) dc’ dddayfs Kal Ka- 


marcas mwoplfovrat thy rpopyy, vopadikds yewpyiKds AN- 1956 b 


orpikds ddseurixds Onpeurixdss of S& Kal peyvivres ex Tod- 
tov *déos cdot, mporavamrAnpodvres Tov évdeérrarov Blov, f 
tuyxdver éddclrav mpds rd abrdpxns elvat, otov of pev 
vouadikoy dua Kai Anorpikdy, of S& yewpyixdy Kal Onpev- 5 
g tixdy' duotws d& kat wept rods dddous, ds dv 4 xpela ovv- 
avaykd{n, todrov rév Tpérov Sidyouow. 4 pev ody Toadry 
krhois bm’ adrijs palverar ris gpioews Sidopévn maow, 
dowep kare tiv mpaorny yéveow evOds, obtrw Kal Tedeuw- 
10 Oetow, Kal yap kar& rhv eg dpyiis yéveow Te piv ouver- 10 
rleree Tav (gov tooadray rpopiy ds txavay elvat péxpis 
ob dv Sdvnra adrd abt® woplfav 7d yervnbév, olov boa 


12 TIOAITIKQN A’, 8-9. 


aKoAnkorokel } goroxel doa St <woroxei, Tols yervapévory 
exer rpophy év adrois wéxpe rwds, Ty Too KaAovpévou ya~ 
15 AaKTos gUow. dore dpoiws dfrov Gre kal yevouévors oln- 11 
réov rd re Guta tov Cowv Evexey elvar Kal Te dda (Oa 
rav dvOpdmov xdpw, ta piv tiyepa Kal due tiv Xphow 
kai Si riv rpophy, trav S& dypiov, ef ph wdvra, ard 
rd ye wrelora ris Tpodis Kat ddArns Bonbelas Evexer, va 
20 Kal éoOhs Kat ddda dpyava ylyyra e adbrav. ef ody 12 
dtois pndty pire adredts woe? pire padryv, dvayKaiov 
tov dvOpérev evexev abr mdévra memoinkévar Thy dodo, 
8d Kal 4 modreuix) ddoe Kryntikh mas eorat, } yap On- 
peurixt) pépos adrijs, 7 Sef xphodar mpés te r& Onpia Kai 
25 tov dvOpdrov boo. meduxdres dpyerOar pi Oédovoi, ds 
gtoet Slkarov rodrov dvra Tov médenov. ev pev odv efSog 13 
krarixis kata gtow rhs olkovonixfs pépos éorlyy 3 de? 
hro. imdpxev 4 mopifew adrhy drws iadpxy, dv tort On- 
cavpiopos xpypdrav mpds fohy dvaykalov kal ypnolpov 
30 els Kowwvlay wéAews 7 olklas. Kat torxey & y ddAnOuds 14 
mAodros ex totrey «vat, % yap Tis Totatrns Kricews 
airdpkea mpos dyabiy Cady odk direipis éori, domep 36~ 
Rov gaol rorjoas “ wAotrou F ody réppa mepacpévoy dv- 
Spdot Ketrau.” Keita yap domep kal rats ddAAaus Téxvats: 15 
35 ovdty yap dpyavoy daetpov obdemias earl réyyns otre wrrjde 
ore peyée:, 6 8& mAodros opydvay wAHOés éorw olkovo- 
pux@v Kal moditikGv. Bre ey rolvuy eerie Tig KTNTLK} 
kata iow rots olkovéuors Kal rots modsriKxois, Kal dv iy 
airlav, Ondov 
9 “Hort d& yévos dddo Krytixis, Av pddtora Kadodot, Kal 
Sixatoy atrd Kadely, yxpnyariorixiy, Oo jv obdty Soxe? 


1257 a mépas elvat mdovrov Kal Kricews fv ds play Kal rdv 


atrhy th AexOelon moddol voplfover did Thy yerrviacw 
tort 8 obre 4 abr) rh elpnpévp otre wébppw exelvns. tort & 
h pey dion 4 8 ob dtoe atrav, ddrAa Oi epwreiplas 


1256 b 13—1257a 37. 13 


2 rds Kai réxvns yiverat paddov. AdBouer dé epi adris 8 
tiv dpxiy évrebOev, éxdorov yap xriparos dirt} 4 xpiols 
éoriv, dupdrepar 6¢ Kab’ abrd pey ddr ody dpolws Kab? 
aité, dN t pay olxeba 4 & ob olxeta 700 mpdyparos, 
olov brodymaros f re drddeois Kal 4 peraBAntixy. ap- 

3 pérepar yap wirodjparos ypioes: Kal yap 6 ddAdaTTé- 10 
Hevos TQ Seopévm sbrrodijparos dvtt vopioparos } rpodhs 
Xpiirat 7B brodjpare 7 brddnua, adr’ od Thy oixelay 
Xpiow ob yap dd\dAayhs Bvexey yéyover. tov adriv dé 

4 rpbrov eye Kal wept rdv dddr\wv xrnpdrov, tori yap F 
peraBAnrixh mdvrev, dpgapévn 1rd pev mp&rov éx Tod 15 
Kara gow, TR Te pry Arco ra 8 eddrrw rév ixavadv 
exe rods dvOpdmous, Ff xal dfdov bre ovk tort pice Tis 
Xpnpariorikis 4 Kamndixy soov yap ikavoy avrois, dvay- 

5 xalov fy moeioOa thy adrdayyv. ev pev ov TH mpdrn 
kowevla, (roiro 8 éoriv oixia) pavepdv Gre obdév éoriv Epyov 20 
avrijs, GAN #On wrelovos ris Kowovlas obons. of pev yap 
T&v adrdy éxowdvouy mdvrov, of 8& Kexwpiopévot moAAGY 
médw Kat érépor dv cata tas Sefoes dvayKxaiov srotel- 
aba: ras peraddces, Kabdrep ert moddu more? kal Tov 

6 BapBapikdv eOvav, Kar& Thy dAdayyy. atr& yap Td 25 
Xphoiwa wpds abr&d Karadddrrovrat, émt wréov & oddér, 
olov oivoy mpds cirov diddvres Kat AapBdvovres, Kal TOV 
dArwv réyv Towtrav Exacrov, % piv ovv roadrn peraBdn- 
Tiky otre mapa piow obre xpnuariorixys éorly eldos obdév, 

7 «ls dvawAjpocw yap rhs Kard giow adrapkelas fv ék 30 
pevroe rabrys eyéver’ éxelvy Kara Abyor. fevixwrépas yap 
ywopévns ris Bonbetas 7B elodyerOar adv évdeeis Kal éx- 
wépire dy émdebvagor, é& dvdyxns 4 rod voploparos éro- 

8 ploOn xpijows. ob yap ebBdoraxroy Exacroy Tév Kara pvow 
dvayxaiov. 51d apis Tas ddAayads Towdrév TL cuvébevTo 38 
mpds opas abrods diddvar xal AapnBdvew, 3 rdv xpynolpav 
abrd dv elye rv xpelay edperaxelpicrov mpds 7d (fv, olov 
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atdnpos Kal &pyupos kdv ef rt rowodroy érepov, 7d pev mpd- 
tov amras épicbey peyéOe kai orabp@, 7rd bt redguraiov 
4o kal yxapaxripa émPadrrdSrvrov, i daodton THs perpy- 
sews abrots' 36 yap xapaxrip éréOn Tod root onpeiov. ro- 9 
1257 b piodévros obv dn vouloparos éx ris dvayKxalas dddayijs 
Odrepov eidos Tis xpnuariorinis éyévero, 7d Kamndcxov, Td 
piv ody mp&rov drhds lows yiwbpevoy, cira Ot eureiplas fon 
Texvixdrepov, wédev kal was peraBadrddpuevoy amActoror 
5 wajoe Képdos. 1d doxel 4} ypypariorixh pddiora wept 7d 10 
vomiopa elvat, Kal epyov atris 7b Sivacbar Oewpioa mé~ 
bev éorat wAHOos xpnudrov' mointixh yap elvat Tod wAotrov 
kat ypnudrov, kal yap rov mdobrov modAdkis TiHéact vo- 
ploparos AHG0s, id rd wept robr’ elvat ry ypnparioriKhy 
Yo Kal Thy Kamndixhy. dre 68 mdédww Afpos elvar doxe? 7d 11 
vouiopa Kat vénos wavrdract, gioe & obdév, Sti pera 
Oepévav re TOY Xpwopéver oddevds doy ob're xptoiyor mpds 
oudey téy dvayKxalov éorl, kal vouloparos mAovrév moddd- 
kis drrophce tis dvayralas tpopis’ Kalrot drowoy roviroy 
15 elvat wAodroy of edaopdv ApS drode?rat, kabdrrep Kal rov 
Midav éxeivoy puboroyodot bia thy dadnorlay ris edyfs 
mdvrov air@ yryvonévov rév maparidenévav xpvodv, od 12 
Cntoiotw erepév re rév wdoGrov Kal ry Xpnyariotikhy, dpbds 
Cntotvres, Fore yap érépa t xpnpariotix) Kal 6 mAobros 6 
2okara gvow, Kai atirn pev olkovoptxy, 4 S& KamndiKh, 
monte) xpypdror ob mdvros, adr i) dik ypnudrov pe- 
raBodrjs. Kal doxet rept 7d véuiopa atrn elvav 7d yap 
vipiopa orotxelov Kal mépas ris dddayis éerly. Kal dre- 13 
pos &) obros 6 mdoGros 6 dard ratrns rijs xpnpariorixfs 
2g domrep yap 4 larpix) rod vytalvey els direipty gor. Kat 
éxdory rév texvdv rod rédous els drreipov (bri pdduora yap 
exetvo Bovdovras rroveiv), trav St mpds 7d rédos ovK els diret- 
pov (zépas yap 7d rédos mdoais), obrw Kat radrns ris 
XPnuariorixis ovK ort rod rédous wépas, rédos Sk 6 roLodros 


1257 a 38—1258a 21. 15 


14 wdobros Kal xpnudrov Kxrioi tis & olkovopiKs, od xpn- 30 
pariorikis, tare mépas: ov yap Todro Tis olKovopixis tpyors 
61d TH wey patverar dvayxatoy elvat wavrds TAobrou mépas, 
emt 88 rév yivopévey dpG(uev) ovpBaivor robvavriov: mdvres 
yap els direipoy adgovow of ypnpari{dpevot 7d vopuopa. 

15 airioy 8 7d otveyyus abray émadddrrea yap } xpos 35 
To0 avrob oboa éxarépa Tijs xpnyatiotechs, THs yap avrijs 
éorl ypioews Krijois, GAN ob kata radrév, dAda TAS pev 
erepov rédros, ris & 4 abfgow. ore Soxe? riot rodr’ evar 
THs olkovopixys épyov, Kat diaredodow 7 cdgew oldpevor 

16 deiv 4 afew riv rot vouloparos ovctay els drretpor, alriov 40 
88 ravrns ris Siabéoews 7d crovddtew wepl rd Civ, ddAAd 
pi 73 ed Civ els dretpov ody éxelyns ris émiOuutas otons, 1258 a 
kal Tay wointiKay drelpwv emiOvpodow. boo bt Kai rod ed 
(fv ériBdddovrat, rd mpds ras drohavoes Tas TopariKds 
(nrodow, dor ered kal rods’ év rH xrHce palverat imdp- 
xew, waoa 4 duarpiBh wept rov ypnpariopdy ear, xal 705 

17 &repov efdos ris xpnpariotixis dud ror’ éArjAuOev. év brep~ 
Bodj yap ovens ris dmrodatcews, Thy THs dmrodavotiKns 
brepBorjs mountixny Cnrovow" Kay ph dd ris xpnpariori- 
kis Sbvevrat wopifev, Sf addAns airlas robro weipSvyTat, 
éxdotn xpépevor rdv dvvduewy od Kara dow dvdplas 10 
yap ob xphmara moeiv éoriv ddd Odpoos, ode etparnytkis 

18 kal larpixs, dAAd ris pey vikny rhs & bylaw of d 
mdoas mowdot xpnpariorixds, ds rotro rédos dv, mpos de 
rd rédos dravra Séov dnavrav, mepl pev ody ris re i} 
dvayxatas xpypatiotixis, kal rls, kal di’ airtay riva ev 15 
xpela tomer adrijs, elpyrat' Kal mepl rijs dvaykatas, dre 
érépa piv adris olkovopixy S& Kara gtow 4 wept Thy 
tpopyv, obx doen avr) dmetpos, dd\AA Fxovea spor" 
dydov S& Kat 7d daropodpevoy ef apyxfis, morepoy ro 1O 
olkovoutkod Kal rodurikod éoriv 4} xpnpariorixi 7 of, dAAd 20 
def rodro pay badpyew dorep ydp kal dvOpdrous ob motel 
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# qworuTik}, GAA AaBodoa mapa tis dicewas yphrat 
atrois, orm kal rpophy tiv gicw det mapadoivar yiv 4 
Oddarray 3} dAdo Te ex S& Tobrov as Sef Tadra Siabei- 
agvat mpoojke. Tov olkovduov. ob yap Tis tpavrikis Fpia 2 
molhoa, @AX& yphoacbar adrois, kal yvdvar d& 7d moiov 
Xpneror Kal émirideoy 7) paidov kal dverirpdeov. Kal yap 
dropnocev dv tis did rl 4 wey xpnpariorixh popiov rijs 
oikovoplas, 4 8 larpixy ot popiov' Kalroe det dytaivew rods 
30 Kata tiv olklay, Somwep Civ i} Addo TL Tdv dvayKator. 
érret 6& éort pty ds Tob oikovduou Kal rod dpxovros Kal rept 3 
bytelas iSelv, ore O& ds ov, GAL Tod larpod, ot'rw Kal rept 
T&v ypnpdrav tort pev ds Tod olkovipou, éart St ds ot, AAAS 
Ths dmnperinns paddiora Oé, kabdaep elpnra: mpdrepov, def 
35 Pvc toiro brdpyew gtoews ydp éorw epyor rpophy 7B 
yevvnbévrt mapéxey mavti ydp, é& ob ylverat, tpop) rd 
Aerbuevdv éoriv. 61d kara giow éorly 4 xpnpariorixd 4 
wdow drs rév Kaprév xal ray (dav. Surrijs 8 otons 
avriis, damep elrouev, kal THs pey Kamnrixis tas 8 olKo~ 
40 vouiKhs, kal ratrns pey dvaykalas Kal érawvoupévys, ris 
1258 b & peraBAnrixfs weyopévns Sixalws (ob yap Kat& dbo 
dX dn’ ddAtrov eoriv), edroydrara pucetrar % dbBodo- 
orarixy did 73 dx abrod to vopfoparos elvar tiv Kriow 
kal obx éf Srrep eroplobn peraBodjs yap eyévero xdpw, 5 
g 6 08 réxos ard oie? whéov, BOev Kat robvopa robs’ efAngey 
dpoa yap tx rikropeva trois yevvaow atrd torw, 5 8 
rékos yiverat vopiopa vouloparos dere kal pddiora mapa 
ptoty odros Téy ypnparicpay éorly, 
11 “Ere? & 7d apis thy yrdow Stwpteapev tkavds, rd 
ro Mpos THY Xpiow det HNedOciv, mdvra 8 rh roiadra rv 
pev Bewplay eredbepoy exer, rhy 8 eureiplay dvayKatay. 
gore O& XpnpariotiKiis wépn xphotma Td wepl rd Kripara 
eymetpov elvat, mola Avowredéorara Kal rod Kal ws, ofov 
lrmov krijois mola tis } Body 7 mpoBdrav, duolos 8 Kal 


1258 a 22—1259 a 7. ord 


2 rév dowdy ¢eov (Sel yap eurretpov elvat mpds ddrdnAd 15 
re rovray tlva dvolredécrara, Kal rota év moiots Toros: 
dra yap év dddais vOnve? ydpais), era mepi yewpylas, 
kal ratrns Hon Wikfs te Kal mepurevpévns, Kal pedir- 
roupylas, kal rdv ddAdav Khov trav mhardv } mrqvadv, ap 

3 daar errr rvyydvew Bonbelas. ris pev ody oixeordrns Xpn- 20 
wariorikhs Tatra popia Kal mpOra, ris 6& peraBAntixhs 
péytorov pev éumopia (Kal ravrns mépn pla, vaukrAnpla 
goprnyla wapdoraciss Siadéper 8 rotrwv Erepa érépav 7B 
re piv doparéorrepa elvar, te S8 mAclo wopifew Thy emt- 

4 kapriav), debrepov d¢ roxicpss, tptrov St pobapriar Tav- 25 
rns 8  pev rev Bavatowy rexvar, 4 8& rdv aréxvov 
kad 7B cduarr pore xpyotuor rpirov de «dos xpnya- 
riotikfs peragd ravrys Kal rijs mpdérns (exer yap Kal ris 
kara gow te pépos Kal ris peraBdAntikis), doa drs yas 
kal rav dnd yhs ywopévav dxdprov piv xpyoluwv dé, 30 

5 ofov broroula re Kal waoa peradrAavTixy, airn d8& modde 
40n mepretrande yévn’ mwoddd yap «ibn rdv ex yijs perar- 
Aevopévev early. mepl éxdorou 8& Tobrwv Kabdrou pev eipyrau 
kad viv, rd 8& kare pépos dxpiBodoyeiobar xphotpov pev 

G mpds Tas épyacias, goprixdy d& 7d évdiarplBew. iat dé 35 
rexvixdrara. piv tdv épyacidy smov eddxsotov TvXNS, 

Bavavobraras & ev ais ra adpara AwBavras padre, 
Sovrixdrarat d& brov rod odparos melorar xpyoets, dyevvé- 

7 orarat dS dou @Adyxtorov mpoodel dperijs. éret 8 early evlors 
yeypappéva mepl rovrwr, ofov Xapyridy 76 Mapip kal 40 
"Amorroddpa 7G Anpvio mept yewpylas Kal yidijs Kal 1259 a 





megurevpévns, duolos St kai dddois mepl drdwv, raira 
urv ex rotrov Oewpetro dr émipedréss err dt Kal Ta he- 
ySueva omopddnv, de dy emirervxfxacw eto Xpnpari(o- 
B mevot, Sel ovddAgye” wadvTa yap apertua, radr éorl roils 5 
ryudor THY Xpnpariorikhy, ofov Kal 73 Oddew rod Midyoiow 
rod70 ydp éote Karavénud te xpnpariarixdr, GAN éxeiven 
VOL. IT. Cc 
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pay Oa rhv coplay mpordmrover, ruyxdver dé xafbdrov re 
dv. dvedifbvrav yap atrd &i& thy meviavy ads dvapedoods 9 

10 THS Pirocodlas ottons, Karavojravrd gacw abrdv édaidy 
gopay éoouévnv ex ths dorpodoylas, ere yeypdvos dvtos 
elropicavra ypnudreov édlyov dppaBdvas diadodvar ray 
€datoupyelav ray 7 év Midjro kal Xlw mdvrov, ddrlyou pu 
cbacdpevoy dr’ obdevds émtBddrdovros ered) & 6 Katpos Are, 

19 Today (nrovpévey dua Kal éLalpuvys, exprcbodvra, dv rpdirov 
HBobrero, WOAAS xphyara ovdrA€Eavra emidei~a dru pddrév 
ort wdovreiy rois gidoosdors, dv Bothovrat, ddAX ob Toor’ 
éorl wept d arovddgovew. Oadrijs pév ody Aéyeras Toorov 10 
tov rpbrov éridegiy mojoacba: ris coplas: tort &, dorep 

20 elrropev, KabdAou Td ToLodroy xpnpariorikéy, édy Tis Séynrat 
povorwdlay air® xarackevdfew. 615 kal rdv mébrewv Eviat 
ro0rov rowodyrat rov mépov, Srav dmropéot xpyydrar' povo- 
morta yip rdv dvley motodew. év Sixedle dé ris rebévros 11 
wap avtS vouloparos ovverplaro mévra tov ofSnpov éx 

25 réyv odnpelwv, pera O& radra ws adlkovro éx rév éuTro- 
plov of europa, érdre pdvos, ob moddRY wojoas brepBo- 
Ady ris rynis’ GAN Buos él roils wevrixovra radrdvras 
érédaBev éxardy, rofrov wey otv 6 Atovicwos alcOdpyevos rd 12 
pe xphpara éxéhevoey éxxouloacba:, ph pévron ye ert 

30 péveww év Supaxovoais, ds mépous edploxovra trois abrot 
mpdypacw dovypbpous 7d pévror bpaya Oddew kal rodro 
radréy err dudbrepo yap éavrois éréyvacay yevéobau 
povoredlav, xphaoipov 0& yvopl{ev radra Kal rots worm 13 
TiKols’ modAais yap wbdeot Sef ypnparicpod Kal roiovrov 

35 wbpav, dowep olxig, paddrov Oé, Sibrep tives Kal tort 
revovrar T&v moALrevopévay Tara pévoy, 

12 ‘Eret 08 rpla pépn ths olkovouixqs fv, & pe de 
ororiky, mept Hs elpnrat mpérepov, ev dt rarpixh, rplrov de 
yapixy Kal ydp yuvatkds dpyew Kal réxvav, ds édrcv0é- 

4o por pev dudoiv, ob roy avriv 8&8 rpbrov tis dpyis, dAAd 
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yuvaikds pkey woditixds, Téxvov d& Bacidixdss 76 Te yap 1259 b 





dppev gtoet Tod Oreos yyepovixdrepov, ef ph mov cuvé- 
oTnke rapa pivot, Kal 7d mpecBdrepov Kal TédeLov TOU vEw- 

2Tépov Kai dredobs, ev pev ody rais roditikais dpyais tals 
wAclorais peraBddhre 7d dpxov Kal rd dpxdpuevor (2 icou § 
yap elvat Botrerar riv giow Kal Stapépew pndév), Guws 
6é, 8rav Td pev dpyn 7d 8 dpynrat, (nrc? Stagopdy elvae 
kal oxfpact kal ASyas Kal Tipais, dowep kal “Apaois 

3 elre Tov wepl Tod wodavimrfpos Néyov: 7d 8 kppey det wpds 
td Ofdv tobrov eye tov tpbrov. 4 Se Tr&v Tékveav apy} 10 
Baoiixi 7d yap yervicay Kal xat& gdidrlay dpxov Kai 
kard mpeaBelav early, rep éort Bacidixijs eldos dpyis. 8d 
Karas “Opnpos tov dia mpoonydpevcey cindy “rarip dv- 
Spay re Gedy re,” Tov Bacihéa rovroy amrdvrav. pice yap 
Tov Baciréa Siadépew pev dei, re yéver & elvar rdv adrov: 15 
émep wérovde 7d mperBirepov mpos 7d vedrepov Kal 6 yer- 
vicas mpds Td Téxvoy. 

Bavepoy rolvuy drt wArclov % omrovdh tis oixovoylas 18 
mept rods avOpdrovs 4 wept thy tdv dxptxov Krijow, Kai 
wept Thy dperiy rodrav i wepl Thy THs KTicEws, dy KadodpLEv 20 

2 mdodrov, Kal rav édevOépwv padrov 7 SodrAwy. mpHrov pey 
ody wep SovAwy darophoeiey dv ris, mérepév éoriw dpeTH Tis 
SovAou mapa tas dpyavixas Kai diaxovikas ArAn Tipiwrépa 
Totter, olov cappootvyn Kal dvdpla Kai Sixatoodyyn Kal rdv 
drAov trav rowtrav eeav, } odk ~orw ovdeula mapa ras 25 

3 owparixas vmnpeotas. exe yap dmoplay dudorépws: ire 
yap tort, tt Stoleoucr t&v éhevdépwr 5 etre pH éorev, dvrav 
dvOpdreav Kal rAbyou Kowevotvrov dromov, axeddv 88 
rairéy éort rd Cnrovpevoy Kal rept yuvaixds Kat matdés, 
wérepa Kat rotrwy elolv dperat, kal det Thy yuvaika elvat 30 
caédpova kal dvdpelav cal Sikatay, kai mais éorl Kal dxéd- 

4 actos Kal cddpar, } o8; Kal xabddov OY rob éorly éricke- 
mréov mept dpxopévov pier Kal dpxovros, worepov 4 avr 

Cc 4% 
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dperi i) érépa. ef wey yap Sef dugorépous peréxety Kado- 
35 Kayabias, did ri tov pev dpxew déor dv rov dé dpyerOae 
kabdmag; ovdt yap 7B paddAov kal Arrov oldy re diapé- 
pew 7d pey yap &pyecbat kal pyew elder Stapépet, rd 
b& paddrov kal Arrov obdév' ef 88 roy pay Sef rdv Se pei, 
Gavpacriv, elre yap 6 dpxov pi torat cddpwv kal dt- 
40 kawos, was dpe Kards; «t0’ 6 dpydpevos, mds dpxO7- 
1260 a erat Kadds; axddacros yap dv Kal deirds oddey motfoe 
gv mpoonkévrav. havepsy roivuy &ru dvdyxn pey peréxev 
dpgorépous dperqs, tavrns & elvar Siadopds, domep kal 
Trav dtoe dpxopévav, Kal Todro edOds dhiyyra: wepl Thy 
Bpuyie ev ratry ydp éore dtoe Td pty dpxyov 7d & 
dpxépevov, av érépay hauev eivar dperiv, ofov rod Aédyor 
éxovros Kal rod adbyou. dHAov tolpuy Sri Tév adbroy rpdmov 
éxee kal émi trav ddrdwv, dore toe ta mdrelo dpxovra 
kat dpyspevar dddov yap rpbrov 7d eAedOepov rod Sovdou 
10 dpxet kal Td dppev Tod OfAreos Kal dvip madds: Kal raow 
aurdpye ply re pbpia ris wWoxis, ddX évurdpyer dia- 
pepbvras’ 6 pev yap Soddos bdws odk exer rd BovAcurixéy, 
rd 8& Ofjdv exe pév, GAN dxupov, 6 de mais Eva pév, 
GAX dredés. dpolws rolvuy dvayKaiov eye Kal mepl ras 
15 HOikds dperds dmodnmréoy, Sely wey peréxey mévras, drN 
od tov avrév rpérov, adX’ doov éxdor@ mpds 7d abrod 
pyov. did tov pey Apxovra redéay txew def viv HOuKdv 
dperiy (7d yap Epyov éorly dmdds Tob dpyiréxrovos, 6 S 
Abyos dpyiréxrav), Trav 8° drav exagrov, dcov emiBddrrde 
20 avTois. dote davepdv bri éorly HOcK) dperh rOv elpnpévov 
ndvrov, kal ody 4 abri) cwhpoctvn yuvaikds Kal dvdpds, 
od dvdpla Kal dixacortvy, Kabdmep ero SwoKpdrys, GAN 

ty wey dpyixi, dvdpla, 4 8 danpertxy. dpolas 8 eet xal 
mept ras ddAas. Sidov St rodro Kal Kara pépos paddov 
25 émtoxorodow Kabddrov yap of Néyovres éfarardow éavrovs, 
Srt rd ed Exew tiv yuxdv dperj, 7d dpbompayelv, # ru 
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rv roovrav: morAD yap duewov Aéyovarv of éapiOpodvres 

11 ras dperds, domep Topyias, trav obras dpifopévor. 81d det, 
dorep 6 wounris elpnxe mepi yuvacxés, ot'rw voplfev exew 
mep) mdvrav, “-yuvatkl Kbopov t avy?) pépet,” 4X dvdpi 30 
ovkért roOro. émel & 6 wais dredjs, OfAov bri robrov pay Kai 
h dperh odk adbrod mpds atrév éoriv, dkdd mpds Td Tédos 

12 cal rov hyotpevor. Suotws d8 Kat Soddrou mpds Seoréryy, ee- 
pev O& pds rdvayKaia yphoipov elvat rov dobdov, dare 8f- 
dov bri kal dperfis Setras pixpas, kal rocadrns bres pyre 35 
&0 dxohactay pire dia Seirtay eddrchry Trav Epyov, drro- 
phoee & dy ris, 7d viv eipnpévoy ef ddrndés, dpa Kal rods 
rexviras Seforet tye dperfiv» moddAdkis yap Ot axodactav 

13 éAAclrover rdv epyav. 4 Siadéper roiro mheiorov; 6 piv yap 
Sobdos Kotvevds wis, 6 S& moppdrepov, Kal Toooiroy émt- 40 
Bdddet dperfs doov mep kal dovdelas: 6 yap Bdvavoos rex- 
virns ddwpiopévny rive exe Sovdrelav: Kal 6 pev dobdos 1260 b 
rév dice, oxurorépos 8 ovdels, ode Tdv dddov TeXviTav.— 

14 davepdy rolvey dri rijs rowadrns dperis atriv elvat def 7G 
dotrAm rov Seomérnv, dAN ob riv didackadexhy Exovra Trav 
epyor SeororiKiy. dtd éyovoty ob Kadrds of A6you Tods dov- § 
Aous diroorepobvres Kal pdoxovres emirdfer xphrbat pdvor 
vouernréoy yap pGddov rods SobAous 7} rods maidas. 

15 “AAAG wepl pev Todrav Siwplebw rdv Tpdrov TobTov: wept 
&’ dvdpds kal yuvaikds kal réxvov Kal marpés, rijs re rept 
éxacrov abrav dperijs cal tis mpds opas adrods duirias, 10 
ri rd Kadds Kal ph KadgGs éorl, kal was Sef 7d pov eb O1d- 
kev 70 O& Kakds pedyew, ey rois wepl Tas wodirelas dvay- 
kalov émedOeivs érel yap oixia piv waoa pépos médcws, 
raira & oixtas, rhv St rod pépous mpds Thy rod bAov Sef BNE- 
we dperhv, dvaykaioy mpos Thy moXtrelay Bdérovras tral- 15 
dedetv kai rods maidas kai Tas yuvaixas, elrrep Tt Stadépet mpos 
rd rhy mérwy elvan orovdatay kal rods maidas elvat omoudalous 

16 Kai ras yuvaikas arovdatas, dvayKatov d& Siapépew al pev 
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yap yuvaines fyucy pépos Trav ehevOépar, éx 02 rev maldav ol 

20 xovevol ylvovrat ris modrelas. Sor’ eel wepl piv robroy 
didpiorat, rept d& r&v Aowrdv év GAdois exréov, dpévres os 
réros Exovras tods viv Adbyous, dAAny apxXivy momodpevor 
Aéyoper, Kal tpBrov emoxepdpueba mepl rv drropnvapéver 
wept ris worttelas ris aplorns. 
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"Exel 8 apoatpotpeba Oewpioat wept rijs Kowovlas rijs 
monerixhs, the kparlorn wacéy Trois duvapévos giv Gre parr 
ora kar ebyhy, def kat ras ddAas émioxéfracbat mods 

30 relas, als re xpavral rives rév wédewy Tov edvopetrbat 
Aeyonévar, kav ef rives Erepar + rvyydvacwt brs rwéy elpn~ 
pévat al Soxodoa Kaas exe, va 76 7’ bpb&s exov 6hOFR 
Kal 73 xphoipov, ere S& 7d Knrelv rt map abrds Erepoy pr) 
doxfj wdvros evar coplgerOar Bovdropévav, 4AAX Sid 7d pi) 

35 Karas exe ravras tras viv brapxotcas, id robro ratty 
doxSpev émiBartérbar rhv pébodov. dpydy dt mrparov aon 2 
réov irep wéguxey dpxh tatrns ris oxéibews. dvdyxn 
yap fro. wévras wdvrev Kowaveiv rods roAlras, } pndevés, 
} rivdy piv tivdv Ot poh. 7d py ody pndevds Kowavely da- 

40 vepav ws dddvarov’ W yap modrrela xowovla ris éort, Kat 
mpdrov dvdyKn rod rorov kowavelv’ 6 yey yap réros ely 6 Tijs 

1261 a pias wédrews, of d& modirat Kowavol ris pds mméodrews- 
adda abrepov brov evdéxerat Kowwovijoa, mévrav BéAriov 8 
Kowvevely thy wéAdoveay olkicecbat méAwW Kadds, } Tidy 
pev rudy 8 ob Bédriov 5 évdéxerat yap Kal réxvav Kat yu~ 
§ vaixy Kal Krnpdray Kotvwvely tods modlras ddAfAols, o-~ 
wep & TH wodtrela Th ITAdrovos exe? yap 56 Yaxpérys 
gnot deiv xowd rad réxva Kal ras yuvaikas elvar Kai ras 
Kryjoes. tolro 8) wbrepov ds viv obrm Bérriov Exew, } Kare 
2 riv &y rH wodirele yeypappévor vonov; eye SY duoxepelas 
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dddas Te WoAAds 7d wdvrov elvat tas yuvaikas Kowds, 10 
kal O¢ iy airiav gyoi Seiv vevopoberfoba: trav tpérov robror 
6 Saxpdrns, ob paiverar ovpBalvov éx rv Adywor: ert Sk 
mpos Td TéAos 6 gnot TH ode Setv drdpyxeiv, ds pev eipy- 

2 rat viv, dddvarov, wads Ot def diedelv, oddev Sidpiorat. Aéyw 
68 7d play efvar thy wédw ds Epioroy by Sri paddora wacay 1g 
AapBdve yap ratrnyv briderw & Swxpdrns. Kalror pave- 
pov éori ds mpolotca Kal yivopévn pla padrov odd rédus 
éorar wARO0s ydp ri THY vow éorly } mébdALS, ywopévn TE 
pla, w@ddrov oikia pev éx brews, dvOpwros 8 ef olklas 
ora paddov yap piav Thy olklav rijs woAcws palnpev av, 20 
kal rov &va rijs oiktas: dor ef Kal duvarés tis etn rodro 

8 Spay, ob moinréov' dvaipyce yap Thy wodrw, ob povoy &’ éx 
TAcévav dvOparav éxriv i modus, dAA& Kal é elder dta- 
depdvrwv’ od yap yiverat médis ef épotwr. Erepov yap cup- 
payta kal modus’ 7d pey yap 7B wood xphopor, Kav f 2g 
73 ard 7® elder (BonOelas yap xdpww % ovppaxia mégv- 
kev), domep dy ef crabpds mheiov f éAxdont Sioire dt rp 
rowtre kal modus Ovous, bray ph KaTd kdpas dot Kexwpt- 
opévo. rd mwdjOos, add’ olov “Apkddess ef Gv de def & 

4 yevéoOat, elder Stahéper. didmep 7d icov 7d dvrimerovOds 30 
odfe ras médas, dowep év Trois AOKois elpyrar mpdrepov 
dred kal év rots édevOépors Kal toors dvdyxy robr’ evar dpa 
yap obx ofdv re mdvras dpxew, add’ i) Kar’ évtavrdv 7 

Bard twa dddnv régw } xpovov. Kal ovpBaiver di rov 
rpbrov rotrov dare wdvras dpxew, Sorep dv ef peréBaddoy 35 
of oxureis Kat of réxroves kal ph of avdrot dei oKvrorépot 

6 Kal réxroves Foav. émel ¢ BédrTiov obras tye Kal rd mepl 
rv kowovlay riv moditixhy, Sfdov ds rods adrods det BEd- 
riov d&pyew, el duvardv év ofs 8& py Svvardv Oude 7d rh 
gtow toous elvar mdvras, dpa 8 kal Sfkatov, el’ dyabdv 1261 » 
clre @abdov 7d dpxew, wdvras avrod peréxew, f ToOro ties 
pipetrar 7d év péper rods toous elxery 738 ds dpoious elvar ef 
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dpxiis|* of pty yap apxovow of 0 dpyovra: Kara pépos, 7 

§ domep dv dAdo yevduevor. Kal Tov abrov dh rpbrov apydyvrav 
Erepot érépas dpyovew dpxds. gpavepoy rolvuy éx Totrav ds 
obre wéduxe play obros evar ry moAw Somep A€youal tives, 
kat 7d AexGev ds péytoroy dyabdy év rais médrcow bri Tas 
mores dvaipet kalro. 76 ye éxdorou dyaddy oder Exacrov. 

10 ort d& Kal kar’ dddov rpbrov havepdy drt 7d Alav Eevodv gy- 8 
rely Thy méAw ovK éoriv dpewor. olkia pkv yap adrapKéore- 
pov évés, rods 8 oikias' Kal Bodderal y’ Hon rér’ elvat wé- 
Nis, drav adrdpxn ovpBalvy rhv Kowovlay elvar rod wAKOovs. 
elrep odv alperdrepov rd abrapKéorepoy, Kal 7d HrTov ey To 

18 MGAAOV aiperdrepov. — 

8 ‘ANA phy ots’ ef rodro dptoréy éort, rd play bru pd- 
Nor’ vat tiy Kowevlay, ode Tobro dirodclkyvcba palverat 
kara tov Abyov, éay mdvres dua A€ywou 7d eudv Kal 7d pu) 
éuév» toiro yap olerat 6 Sawxpdrys onpetov elvar rod rhv 

.20 wrod TeAréws elvar play. 7d yap mdvres Oirrév. ef pev ody 2 
as exaoros, téx’ dv ely p&ddov 5 Botrerae motelv 6 Zo- 
Kpdérns, Exacros yap vidv éavrod dive rav avroy Kal yu- 
vaixa O) thy adriv, kal mept ris ovolas Kal mepl éxdorov 
8} rév cupBawirroy dratras’ viv & ody obra gioovow of 

25 Kowals xpépevot rais yuvaigt Kal rois réxvois, dAAG wdv- 
res pév, ody ds Exacros 8’ adrdv. dpolos 8 Kal ry odclay 8 
wavres pév, obx ds Cxacros & adréy. drt pev rolvuy rapa- 
Aoytopds rls ort Td Aéyerv mdvras, pavepsv' Td yap mdv- 
tes Kal dudérepa Kai mepirrd Kal Apria did rd Serrdv Kal 

30 év rots Adyats épiorixods motel ovAdOYyLo pods’ 1d eoTi 7d wdv- 
ras 70 adrd Aéyew OS? pev Kaddv, ddd’ od duvardy, ddl 8’ 
otdéy dpovontixév' mpos d¢ rodrow érépav exer BAdBnv 7d 4 
AeySuevov, Fxtora yap émipedelas ruyydva 7d mhelorwv 
kowdv t&v yap (Slav pddtora dpovrifovow, rdv 88 Kowvdy 

35 Arrov, } bcov éxdaorw émiBdddre" pds yap Tols dAdas ds 
érépou dpovri{ovros ddvywpobat wadAov, domwep ev tals olke- 
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rexais dtaxoviais of troAdol Oepdirovres évlore yxelpov banpe- 
5 roiat rév éXarréver. ylvovra 8 éxdor@ xf1o1 rev mwodirav 
viol, kai obrot ody ds éxdorov, GAA ToD TvyévTos 6 TYXay 
dpotws ériv vids) dore mdvres dpolws ddvywpioove. ert 
otras exacros éuds A€yer Tov ED mMpdrTOvTA TaY TONTaY 7 
” < fa - A 3 - ® 2 & a fo “ 
kak@s, dréaros Tuyxdvet Tov dp.Opdv, olov ends 7 Tob detvos, 
~ ? 4 da @ cal 2 a a 
rotroy Tov tpbmov déywv Kad’ Exacroy Tay xidior, 7 bow 
} ra y a xX ? ia 
4 médus earl, kal robro Siardgwr ddndov yao & cuvéBy yevé- 
6 Oat réxvoy Kal cwobfjva yevdpevov. Katrot mérepoy or 
Kpetrrov rb éuov A€ye Exacrov 7d avtd pév mporayopevor- 
tas duoyiAlor Kat puplov, ) paddov ds viv vy rais wéreot 
776 éudy Aéyovow 3 6 pev yap vidv adrod 6 & ddcAgdy atrot 
mpocayopeve tov abrév, 6 8 dveyidv, } Kar’ dAAnY Tia 
? a w a) s 4 , 
ovyyéverav, } mpds aiuaros, } Kar’ olketérnra Kat Kknéelav 
abtod mpOrov i rdv abrod, mpds dé rodrois Erepov ppdropa 
pudérny Kpeirrov yap tSiov dverproy elvac 4 tov tpdirov 7od- 
g tov vidv. ov py add’ odd? Siaguyeiv duvardy 75 py Twas 
brokapBdvew éavrady dderpots re kal waidas Kal warépas 
kal pntrépass xara yap tas dpuodrnras at yivovrar ois 
rd YA 3 a“ : 
réxvois mpds rods yevyfjoavras, dvayKaiov AapBdvew rept 
9 ddAfjAor Tas mleres. Smep Gact Kal cupBaiver tives rey 
Tas Tis yhs mepiddovs mpayparevopévor elvar ydp Tict 
-~ Ny 4 ‘ A “ xX 4 ia 
Tay dvw AiBiov Kowdas Tas yuvalkas, Ta pévTow yevoueva 
téxva Siatpetobat kare ras dpodrnras. eloi dé rives Kat 
yuvaikes kai rdv dddav dov, ofov trmor kat Bées, at 
ogddpa mepixacw smote drodidévar ra Téxva sols yoved- 
ov, dorep 4 ev Paprddrw krnOcioa Atxata immos, Eri 6k 
kal ras roia’ras Suoxepelas od pgdiov edrAaBnOfjvar rois 
ratrny Karackevdfover Thy Kowevlay, ofov aixlas Kai povous 
dkovetous, rods 8& éxovalous, kal pdyxas Kal AoWopias’ av 
OA a fa 2 ? Z \ 4 ‘ ‘ 
ovdey bordy éort yiveoOar mpos rarépas Kal pyTépas Kal TOUS 
Bi) wéppw ris ovyyevetas dvras, dowep mpds Tods drober- 
dAXG Kal wrelov oupBalvew dvayxaloy dyvootyvrwy 7 ‘yva- 
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pi(évror, Kal yevopévey rdy pey yvopifévrerv éevdéxerat rds 
voutfopevas ylverOa Avoes, THv S& pydeulav. drowov dé 2 
kai 7d Kowods roijoavta rods vlods 7d cuveivat pdvoy dde- 
rely rev éepdvrav, rd 8 épdv pH Kwodrdrar, pyde ras xpi- 
35 ges tas dAdas, ds marpl mpds vidy elvat mévrav éariv 
dnperéoraroy kal &behpO mpds adedpéy, eel Kai 7d epav 
povov, romov &8 kal rd Thy cuvovelay dgedeiv b: ddAdAnY 8 
pev alrlay pndeplav, ds Alay 8& loyupas rijs jdovijs yivo- 
péons: bri 8’ 6 pev warhp 4 vids, of 8’ dderAgot dddrjror, 
40 pndey oierbar diadépev, Foixe S& paddov rots yewpyois 4 
elvat xphotpov 7d Kowwds elvat ras yuvatkas Kat rods mat 
1262 b gas # roils didagu Frrov yap eorar gidla xowav Svrov 
tay Téxvey Kal Tay yuvatkdy, Sef 8& rocodrous elvat rods dp- 
Xopuévovs mpos 7d mwebapxeiy Kal ph vewreplfew, brws 825 
oupBalvew dvdyxn tobvavrioy Siu tiv Totofroy vébyoy av 
5 mpoorjke: rods dpbGs Ketpévous vouous alrlovs ylverba, Kal 
&:’ hy altlav 6 Sexpdrns otrws olerar Seiv rérrew T& sept 
Td téxva Kal ras yuvaikas’ gidlay re yap oldpeba péyiorov 6 
elvat trav dyabdy rats rodeo (otro yap dv fxiora cracid- 
(oer), kal 7d play elvar thy médw érawel pddic’ 6 So- 
10 kpdrns' 8 kai doxet Kdxetvos elval gnot ris gidlas epyor, 
kaOdrep é» rois épwrixois Abyos topey A€yovra Tov ‘Api- 
oroddvyy as t&v épdvrov it 7d opddpa girely émibvpovy- 
Tov oupdufiva: kal yevérOat x dbo dvrav dudorépous eva, 
evradda piv ody dvdyxn duporépous epOdpOa 4 rdov dvar ev 7 
15 88 rH mbve thy pidlay dvayKatoy dap ylverOar did rhv 
kowovlay rhv romirny, Kal Hira Aéye rov éudv 4 vidv 
marépa } warépa viby. dowep yap pixpdy yAuKd els odd 8 
idop pxOev dvaloOnrov moe riy Kpdow, olrwm oupPalver 
kal rip olkebrnra tiv mpds ddAfAous Thy did raév dvopd- 
20 Tov rovrav, diagporrifew feiora dvaykatoy bv év rf} woAt- 
rela TH Tovavrn, } marépa ws vidv 4 vidv ds marpés, 4 ds 
ddergods dddjrov, Sto yép éorw & uddora rote? KAdeaOat g 
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rods dvOpdiovs Kal pideiv, 76 Te idov Kal 73 dyarnréy dv 
obdérepoy oidv re irdpyxew Tois obrw modirevopévors, dAAL 
phy Kal wept rod peradépew rd yiwbueva réxva, ra pov ex 25 
r&v yewpyav Kal rexvitdy els rods gidaxas, Ta 8° éx rov- 
toy els éxelvovs, rodAny exe Tapaxyy, tiva Fora rpotrov 
kal ywdoKxew dvayKaiovy rods Sidbvras Kat perapépovras 
10 rlot rlvas Sidbacw, ert O& Kal Tad dra AeXOévTa paddov 
émi robrwv dvayxatoy ovpBalvety, olov alxlas tpwras pévous* 30 
ob yap ert mporayopedovow ddergods Kal réxva kal marépas 
kal pnrépas rods pidaxas of re els Tods dddovs mohiras 8o~ 
Oévres Kat médw of mapa trois Pidage rods dddovs Tro- 
Afras, bore eAaBEloOat Trav ToLovreoy Ti mpdrrey Sid Tv 
ovyyéveiav. mepl pev ody Tis mepl ra Téxva Kal Tds 35 
yuvaixas xowevlas Siapicba tov tpérov Toiroy 

"Exépevoy 88 robrov éorly éricképacbat mepi ris KTH- 5 
cews, Tiva tpbrov Sef karackevdger Oat Tots péddovet OAL 
reverOan Thy dplorny modirelay, mbrepoy KoLvhy 7 pi KoLiy 
elvat rhv xtiow. robro 8’ dy tis Kal xwpls oxéyrarto dd 40 
tov mepl ra réxva Kal ras yuvatkas veropobernpévav, A€éyo 
& rd wept tiv xrfiow mbrepov kav GF éxeiva xwpls, xa’ 1263 : 


w 


dv viv rpbrov exet mao, rds Te KTHoes Kowds elvar BEd~ 
tiov Kal ras xphoes, olov ra piv yiweda xopls, rods dt 
kaprods els 7d Kowdy pépovras dvadrloKew (drep Era troret 
rdv evar), } robvavrlor riv pey yy Kowhy elvat Kal yewp- § 
yelv Kop, rods St Kaprrods Siatpeiobat mpds ras idias xpi- 
oes (Aéyovras Sé tives Kai Toorov Tov Tpbmoy Kotwwvely TAY 
3 BapBdpor), } Kat rd yireda Kal rods Kaprods Kotvots, éré- 
pov pay odv dvrav r&v yewpyotvrov ddXos dy etn tpdrros kat 
pdov, abrév 8 abtrots Stamovotyray T& mepl ras KTHCELS ro 
mdelous dv mapéxot dvoxodlas: al yap év tals drodatoect 
kat & roils Epyos ph ywopévar tomy dvaykatoy éyKAy- 
para ylverbat mpds rods drodatovras wey [4 AapBdvovras] 
moAdd, ddrlya d& wovotyras, Trois éAdrr@ pev AapBdvover, 
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1g Welw Sk ovotoiw, sdros dé 7d ouCfv Kal Kowovely Tév dv- 4 
OpwmikGy mwdvrev yadrerdv, kal pddora tév Todor. 
Snroiot 8 al rév cvvarodijpev Kavevlar cyeddy yap of 
mrctoror Stapepduevor €K Tav ev wool Kal ék piKp&v mpoc- 
kpovorres GAHAos, ere 08 Tdv Oepamdyrwv rovros pddwoTa 

20 MpooKpotopey, ois TAcloTa mpooypdpeba mpds Tas Siaxovlas 
Tas éykuxAlous, 7d pev ody Kaas civar Tas KTHOES TAbras 5 
re kal dAdas roiatras Exer ducyepelas, dv O& viv Tpbirov 
yet Kal emikoopnbey #Oeor Kal réget vdpov opbdy, od pt- 
kpov dv dtevéywar eer yap rd e€ dudorépwr dyabdy: 

25 Aéym O& 7d éE dudorépwy +d ex Tod Kowds elvat Tas KTH- 
ves Kal 7d x Tod ldlas, def yap mds pev efvar Koiwds, dros 
&° iSlas’ at pey yap emipérccae Siypypévan Te éyKAtpara 6 
mpds GdAqAous od rroijooveww, wadrdov O€ eriddaovary ds wrpds 
itov éxdorou mporedpevovros: St dperiy S eorat mpos 7d Xpi~ 

30 oOat Kard Ty wapoiplay Kowd Te pidrav, kore S& Kal vov 
Tov rpdmov Tobroy év éviais mbdvcow ob'rws troyeypappévoy 
és odk by dddvaror, kal pddtora & Tails Kadds olkovpévais 
Ta pev tore rh O& yévarr’ dv iSiav yap Exacros rhv Kriow 7 
txay rd piv xXphoiya mrovet rots pidrois, rols 6% xpirat 

35 Kotvols, olov Kal ev Aaxedaluove rois re Sovdois xpSvrat 
Tois dhAjAwy ads elev iSlois, ere 8 trmos Kal xvoly, dv 
denbdaw eqodfov ev rois aypois kard rv xdpav, avepdv 8 
tolvuy ért Bédriov elvar pev (las ras xrhoes, rh be xpi- 
oe movely Kowds: Stray d& yivevrat totodrot, ro vopobérou 

40 robr’ tpyov ididy éori. Eri 88 Kal mpds HOoviv dudOnroy booy 
Staéper rd voutfer tidy ru ph yap ob pdrny Thy ampos 

1263 b abrdv avris exer gidlay Exacros, ddd’ tort rodro duotKéy, 
rd Ot Pidtaurov elvar éyerar Sixalws’ odk« bor d& roto 739 
Pidrely avrév, dANd 7d pGdrdov } Oe? gGureiv, Kabdarep 
kai rdv gidoypyparov, eel gidrotol ye mdvres ds elreiv 

5 Ekacrov Trav Towbrav. dddA& piv Kal 7d yaploacba Kal 
Bon bfjoa phos 4 gévois } ératpois Fdiorov 8 ylveras ris 
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10 kricews idlas obons. raird re 8} ob cvpBaiver roils Alav bv 
wolober Thy mor, Kai mpds Tobros dvatpodow Epya dvoiv 
dperaiv gavepds, owppoctvns pey 7rd mwepl ras yuvatkas 
(foyor yap Kaddv dddorplas otons dréxerOar Sie coppo- 
odvny), cdeuOepréryros G& 7d mepl ras KTHcELs bre yap torat 
gavepods érevbépios dv, ot're mpdger mpafw érevbépiov ob8e- 
play év ri yap xpiioe trav krnpdrav rd tHs édeubepisry- 
tos epyov éoriy, 

11 Edmpicwmos py ody 4 rovatrn vouobecta Kai gidrdv- 
Bpwiros dv etvar Séferer” 6 yap dxpodpevos kopevos darodé- 
XeTat, voulfav tocobar pirlay rwd Oavpacriy wa&ow mpods 
diravras, ddd\ws re Kal bray Karnyoph tis Trav voy brap- 
xXbvrwv év rats modirelas Kaxdv ds ywopévoy did 7d ph 
kolviy elvar thy ovolav, éyw S& Sixas re wmpds ddAdAAovs 
wept oupBoralov Kat yevdouaprupidy Kpices Kal mdovotoy 

12 Kodakelas, adv otdty ylverar Sid tiv dkowwvnclay dvd 
dia thy pox Onplar, éret xal rods Kowd Kexrnpévovs Kal Kot- 
veovodvras TOhA® diaepopévous pGAdov dpBuer } rods xapis 
Tas ovaias Exovras’ dAAG Oewpodper ddrLyous rods éx TOY Kot- 
vovidy dtapepopévous mpds ToAAovs cupBddAdovres TOdS KEKTY- 

13 pévous idle ras xrioes, ére d& Sixaoy ph povov A€éyerv 
dowv orepioovra: Kaxdv Kowevioavres, GAA Kal boov 
dyabdv galverat & elvar méurav addvaros 6 Bios, atriov 
68 7B Soxpdre ris wapaxpodocws xpi) voulfew tiv brbbe- 

14 ow odk ovcay dpOjv. Set pty yap cival mas play Kal rh 
oixlay kal riy wéAw, GAN ob mdvres. tori wiv yap dy od 
erat mpoiodoa édus, tore & ds fora: pév, éyyds 8 odca 
roo py médtg elvar xelpov words, domep kdv et tis Thy 
cupdaviay roujoeey spopoviay } Tov prdusy Béow play. 

15 dAAd Oe? wAHOos bv, domep elpnras mpbrepov, did THY Tau- 
delav Kowhy kal play roiy Kal tov ye péeddpvra madclav 
elodyew, Kal voulfovra did ratrns eoeobat thy wéAL orov- 
Salav, dromov rois rovotrois olerOat StopOody, ddAAG pi) Tols 


‘ 


N 


° 
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40 ect Kal TH gtdocogle Kal roils vipow, domep Td repli 
ras xrices &vy Aaxedalpou. kal Kpirn rots oveciriots 6 


1264 a vopobérns exolvwoev, Sef St pnd’ robro adrd dyvociv, drt xpi 16 


mpooéye TH TOAAG xpbv@ Kal ois awoddois éreoiv, ev ols 
ovx dy thabey ef tatra kadds eyev' mdvra yap oyeddy 
eUpntat pév, GAA Tae pev ob cuvijxrat, rots 8 od ypavrat 
g yiwdoxovres. pddiara d dv yévorro pavepby, ef tis ros Ep- 17 
yous tor riy roatrny modirelav KaTrackevagopévny? od yap 
Suvqcerat ph pepifav atr& cat yoplfov roijoa tiv wé- 
Aw, Td pev es ovociria, Ta St els pparplas Kai gpvdds, 
dare oddity dAAo cupPycerat vevopobernpévoy mA}v ph yewp- 
10 yely Tods Gvdakas: Srrep Kal viv Aaxedatpdvioe rotely émi- 
Xelpodow. ob phy GAN odd? 6 rpdmros rijs éAns worerelas rls 18 
orat tois Koweovodory, obr’ elpnxev 6 Saxpdrns obre pgdiov 
elmeiv, xalror oxeddv 76 ye wAHO0S THs mbAEwS Td TS Ad- 
dov modirdy yiverat wdHOos, wept dy oddity Sudpiorat, wére- 
1g pov Kal rois yeapyois Kowds elvar def ras xrfioes 4 Kat 
ka’ Exaoroy iSlas, éri 8& Kal yuvaixas Kal maidas iSlous 
4 Kowots, el pev yap rov adrdv rpbrov Kowd mdvra mdv~19 
tov, TE Siofcovow obrot éxelvay tov gudrdxov; 4 rf mdelov 
tots bropévovat Thy dpxiy adrdv ; 4 ri paddvres dropevoicr 
2oTy apxiv, cay ph te oodl{avra: rorodrov ofov Kpijres ; 
éxelvor yap Tdhda rair& roils Sotdos edévres pbvov dire 
piikact re yuprdow kal thy rév Srdev Krijow. el dé, Ka~ 20 
Odarep ev rats ddAats wédrcot, Kal map’ éxelvois 2oras ra 
roabra, ris 6 tpbros tora: ris Kowwvias; év pig yap mé- 
25 ree dbo wédres dvayKaioy elvat, Kal ravras srevavrlas 
adAjrais* wor ydp rods wey pbraKas olov dpoupobs, rods 
yeapyads Kal rods rexviras kal rods dddous wodlras, éykAjm 21 
para 8& ral dixat, Kat Boa Gdda rails mbdreow dmdpyew 
dyot Kaxd, wév? trdpter wal rovros. xalror dye b Xo- 
go kpdrns ds ob wohddy Sefoovrat voulpav did thy mardelay, 
olov doruvopikdy Kal dyopavouixdy Kal tov dddav roy 
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22 rorodrav, darodidods pévor rhy raidelay Trois pvdagiv. er 68 
kuplous motel Trav KTnLdTeY Tods yewpyods drrohopay Pépor- 
ras: GAG qwokd paddov eikds elvar yadrerods Kal dpory- 
pdrav wajpas i ras map’ evils etdoretas re kal mevecrelas 35 

23 Kal dovArclas, ddd& yap el’ dvayKxaia tadé’ dpolws cire 
pH, viv ye oddity Sidpiorar, Kat wepl rdv éxopévor, rio % 
rotrey re woAirela Kal madela Kal vouor tives. tore 8 ovre 
evpeiy padiov, ore 7d Stadépoy pixpdy, rd moods Twas elvat 

24 rovrous mpos To cdgeoOat Thy TOY Guddkwy Kowoviav. ddd 49 
piv el ye ras pey yuovaikas movjoe Kowds ras b€ Krieg 1264 b 
iStas, rls olkovoufjoe Gomep ru emi r&v dypdv of dvdpes 
abrév, kav ef Kowal af xrices Kal al tov yewpyay yu- 
vaixes; dromoy d& kal 7d ex Trév Onplov roeioba tiv ma- 
paBoryny, drt def ra adrd emirndedew ras yuvaixas rois 5 

25 dvdpdoww, ols olxovoulas ovdty péreoriv, émorparés 6 Kal 
rods dpyovras ds kablarnow 6 Soxpdrns dei yap trove? rods 
abtods dpxovras, ToOro St ardoews airiov yiverat Kal wapd 
tois pndty défopa Kxexrnpévors, Hrrovev bh} mwapd ye Ov- 

26 poedéor Kal modeuixois dvdpdow. bri & dvayKaiov aire 10 
movely Tods adrovds dpxovras, pavepov’ ov yap dré pév Grdais 
dré bt dAdo pépixrae tals xuxats 6 mapa rob Beod xpv- 
ads, GAN’ del rois abrots. pyol dt rotsut v evOds yivopé- 

' vows plgat xpvody, trois 8° dpyupov, xadKav 88 Kai aidnpov 
a7 Tots rexvirais péddrovow eoecOat Kal yewpyois, Ere dt Kal 16 
tiv vddatpovlay dpatpodpevos rév dudrdkev, ddnv pnyai deliv 
eddalpova orev thy méAw tov vouobérny, addvarov de 
ebSapovely 8dqv, ph tev wAclerov 4} ph mdvrov pepdv 7 
rivav éxdvrov thy eddatporiay, ob yap rdv abrav 7d eddat- 
povely Svrep 7d dpriov rodro pev yup évdéxerat TE dd 20 

trdpxe, Tav d& pepdv pnderépp, 7d 8 eddatpovety ddd- 

28 varov, GdAG phy ef of dlAaxes pi) eddatpoves, Tlves Ere- 
por; od yap oi of ye rexvirat Kal 76 ARGS 73 Tay Bavat 
cay,  pev ody wodirela mepl is 6 Saxpdrns elpyxer, 
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2p ratras re ras dmoplas tye Kal totrwy ok éddrrous 
érépas’ 

6 Zyxeddv S& wapawdrAnolws Kal wepl rods vipovs exe rods 
Borepov ypadévras’ 51d Kal mepl rhs évrabOa modureias ém- 
oxépacbar pixpa Bédrriov. Kal yap év rf wodirele mepl 
ddiyev mdéprav Sidpiceyv 6 Soxpdryns, wept re yuvarkav 

zo Kal téxvey kowavlas, wOs exew Sel, kal mepl Kricews, Kal 
Tis wodtrelas Thy rdéiv' Statpetrar yap els Sto pépyn 1d 2 
wrHO0s Trav olxobyrav, Td pev els rods yewpyots, rd dé els 7d 
mporrodepoby pépos, tplrov & éx rovrwy 7d BovAeudpevoy Kal 
Kbpiov Ths mbdews: epi Ot Trav yewpyav Kal Tay rexviTGy, 3 

35 morepoy ovdeuids 4) peréxovol rivos dpxfis, Kal worepov birha 
def xexrAcbat Kal rovrous Kal ovpmrodepuely } wh, wepl Tov- 
tov oddév Sibpikey 6 Saxpdrns, GAAu Tas pey yuvatkas 
olerar ely cupmrodrepmeiv Kal madelas peréxew THs avris 
rots pidagiv, Ta 8° drrAa roils tLwbev Adyors memdijpoKe 

40 rov Adyor Kal wept ris wadelas, wolay rid det ylverOat 

1265 arav guddkov. rv 6 véuov rd pev mrelorov pépos vdpor 4 

“ tuyydvovaw dvres, drlya b& wept rijs moAtrelas etpynev, kal 
tavrny Bovdsuevos Kowvorépay moveiy tats méAeot, Kara pl- 
kpov mepidyer médw els tiv érépay modrelav' ebm yap & 

5 ris tév yuvaikdv xowovlas Kal ris xricews, rd adda 
tadraé arodidwow dudorépats rais modirelais Kal ydp 
madelay riyv adriv, Kal 7d rev Epywor Tov dvayKaloy dire- 
Xopevous Civ, kai wept cvocirioy doatrws: wAhy ey radry 
gyot deiv elvar cvociria Kal yuvaixdy, Kal ry pey xtAlov 

ro Tay SrAda Kexrnpévor, ravrnv dé mevrakiryiAloy. 7d jev 6 
ody wepirrév exovat mdvres of roo Bawxpdrovs Abyou Kal rd 
Kouypoy Kat 7d Kawordyov Kal rd ¢nrntixdy, Kadds dk 
wévra tows xaderby, eel Kal rd viv elpnuévov wrnbos det 
Hh AavOdvew 8rt xdpas Sefoe rois rorotros BaBvdwvlas 

15 4 twos AddAns daepdvrov rd wrHO0s, && Ais dpyol wevraxiw- 
XAvoe Opépovrat, Kat mepl robrovs yuvarkdy kat Oeparrédy- 
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7Tov Erepos Sxdos modAarAdotos. def pev ody droriberbat 
kar’ ebyiy, pndey pévror ddivarov. Aéyerar 8 ds def roy 
vopobérny mpds dio Bdémovra ribévar Tods vbpous, mpds TE 
Thy xdépav kal rods dvOpdmovs. ri d& Kadds exer mpocbel- 20 
vat kal pds rods yerrvidvras témous, ef Sef rhv modu Civ 
Blov modurikée ob yap pbvoy dvaykatéy ear adrhy rovovrois 
Xphoba mpds tov wédeuov Srdos & xphoia Kara Thy 
oixelav ydpay éorly, dAX& Kal mpds Tods ew rémrovs, ef dé 
Ts pi) ToLodrov amodéxerat Blov, pire tov iov pre rov 28 
kody Tis mévews, Sums ovdty Hrrov Set PoBepods eivar Tots 
moreplos, pty povov edrOodaw eis thy ydpay GdAd& Kal 
drerOoiotv. Kal rd AROS dk THs Kricews dpay def, pirore 
Béedrioy érépos Stopicar 74 capes paddov, rocadrny yep 
elval pnot deliv bore Chv cadpbves, damep av ef rig elev 30 
9 dare (hv ed (rofro ydp éart kabddov paddov Eri 8? %ort co~ 
ppbves pty radraumdpws de Civ). ddd& Bedrriov bpos vd 
cagppivos Kai erevbepins (xapis yap éxdrepoy 7d py 7G 
Tpupav dxodrovbjoe, rd bt 7G émuméves), émel povar y’ 
eloly E~eis alperal rept rhv tijs obolas xphow adrai, olov 35 
otoia modas } dvdpelws xpicbat ovk tori, cwppivas St Kal 
éhevbeplas Cori, dare kal Tas xphoes dvayKaiov epi abriy 
10 elvat ratras. dromov St Kal rd ras Krioes icdfovra Td 
wept 7d wAHO0s Tay modiTey pi Karackevdgew, GAN agel- 
vat THY TEekvorroilay dépiorov as ikavds dv dpartoOnoopévyv 4o 
els 7d adrd TAHOoS Sid Tas arekvias dcwvody yevywpévor, 
11 8rt Boxe? roiro Kai viv oupBatvew mepl ras mores, det 08 1265 b 
Tour obx spuolws dxpiBOs Exeww wept ras mores Tore Kal vO" 
viv pev yap ovdels daropel did 75 peplfeobar ras ovolas els 
drocovoiy mdAHOos, Tore Ot dOiaipér@y ovody avdyKyn Tods Ta- 
pdgvyas pndty exw, édv re ehdrrovs dot Td wAHOos Edy Teg 
12 wAelous, pddAdov 88 deliv droddBor ris dv dploba ris ovclas 
Thy rexvorrolay, Gore EplOpod Tivds pt wrelova yevvay Todro 
d& ridévat rd wdHOos droBdéwovra mpds tas roxas, dv 
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oupBatvy tedevtay twas tov yevynbévrov, Kal mpds tiv 
1o Trav dddav drexviav. 15 8’ adetobat, xabdrep év rats 13 
mreloras médect, mevias dvayKatov alrioy ylverOat rois mo- 
Alrats, } 6$ wevia ordow eyrote? Kad Kaxoupylay, Deidov 
pev odv 6 Kopivéws, dv vopobérns rv dpxatordrey, rods 
otkous lrovs b4On Setv Siapéve Kai rd wAROos Tey wodiTay, 
15 Kal ef 7d wpdrov rods KAjpous dvicous elyov wdvres Kara. pe- 
yebos: év 88 rots vépots rodrots rodvavrloy éotly, AAG wepi 14 
pev robdrov was oldpeba Bérriov dy eeu, Nexréov borepor 
Ard AAcirrat O& rois vouos Tobros Kai Ta wept rods Apxov- 
tas, dres Ecovrar Siapépovres tov dpxopévav’ gyal yap 
20 dely, omep ef érépov 7d ornpdvioy éplov ylverar TAs Kpékns, 
otrw Kal rods dpxovras exe deiv rpds rods dpyopuévous, émei 15 
be thy waoay ovclay edinor yiverOat pelfova péype mevra- 
mraolas, did rl rod7’ obx dv eln emt ris yijs péxpe rivds; 
kal riv r&v olkorédav 8 dtafpeciy def cxoweiv, ph wor ob 
28 oupdéepe mpos olkovoulay' do yap oixbreda éxdor@ tveime 
dtehov xwpls, xaremrdv de olklas Svo olkeiv. 4 S& otvragis 16 
bAn Botrerat pev elvae pre Snpoxparla pire ddryapxla, 
pean St robrwy, iv Kadobor modtrelay' éx yap TO dTAt- 
revévroy éativ, ef pv ody ds kovordrny ratryny Kataokeud~ 
30 fet Tais mbdeot Trav dAdwv rodirelay, Karas elpnxev tows, 
el & és dplorny pera rhy mpdrnv wodirelay, ob Kadas* Trdxa 
yap tiv rév Aaxdvov dv ris éraivéoce paddov, 4 Kdy 
ddAnv rive dproroKparikwrépay, evior pev ody Néyovow ds Sef 17 
tiv dplorny worirelay é& dracdy elvat ry wodiredy pept- 
35 YHevnV, 80 Kat riy Tov Aakedatpovloy érawotow' elvas 
yan adriy of pey e€ ddryapxlas Kal povapylas Kal dnpo- 
kpartas pacity, Aéyoyres riv pay Baoidrelav povapylay, rip 
dt rdv yepsvrav dpxhv ddryapylav, Snpoxpareicbar 88 
Kara tiv trav édbpov dpxhy did 7d éx rod Sijyou elvas rods 
40 eddpous' of d& rhy yey épopelay elvar rupavvida, dnpoxpa- 
reioOat 8& kard re ta avoolria Kat Tov dddov Blov rov 
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18 Kab” juépay’ év de rots vépos etpnrat rovrois ds déov ovy- 1266 a 
Kelobat tiv dplorny wodirelay éx Snpoxparias Kai rupavvi- 
dos, ds } 7d wapdrav ovk dv ris Oeln mrodireias 4 xeiploras 
nwacdy. Bédriov ody éyovow of mAciovs pryvivres: 4 yap éK 
mActévev ovyKeeevy wodirela Bedtiov. Grera otd’ tyovca 5 
paiverat povapyixdy oddéy, GAN ddryapxixe Kal Snpoxpa~ 
TiKdé: paddov & éyxaAlvew Bodderar mpds thy ddeyapylay. 

19 OffAoy O& éx Tis rév dpxdvrev Karacrdoewsy 7d pty yap 
ef alperdv KAnpworods Kowvdy dudoiv, rd O& roils wey edrropa- 
tépos émdvarykes exkrnoidfew elvar kal depen dpxovras 10 
4 rt moteiv dAdo Tay aodwriKdy, Tods 8 adeiobat, rodro 8 
ddvyapyixéy, Kal rd metpaoOat mdelous éx tOv eirépay eivat 
rods dpxovras, kal Tas peyloras éx Tv peyiorwy tTiynud- 

20 Tov, ddtyapyikiy O& rote Kal Thy THs Bovdijs alpeciy: aipody- 
rat pev yap mdvres emdvayKes, GAN’ ex Tod mpdrov Tiyu7- 


al 


5 
paros, era add tcovs éx rob Sevrépou, efr’ éx rdv Tptrov: 
Any ob maow erdvayKes hv Tols éx rev Tplrev } rerdprov, 
éx 6& [rod rerdprou] réy rerdprov pévois emdvayxes Tots mpd- 

21 rots Kal rois Sevrépors, ef éx rodrav icov dd éxdorou Tipt- 
paros darodcifal gnot deiv dpiOydv. eoovrat di) mretous of 
éx trav peyloray rysnudray Kal Bedriovs did Td éviovs pi 


Ny 


° 


22 alpeioOar r&v Onporikay did 7b pr) emdvayKes. ads méev ody 
ovk éx dnuoxpartas kat povapylas def cvviardvar rhy ro.at- 
Tv wodtrelav, &k Tobrar pavepdv Kal rév barepov py Onoopé- 
vor, Srav émBdddAn wept THs roadrns roduirelas } oKéeyris: 26 
xe d& Kal wept riv aipeow r&v dpxdvrav 7d ef alperdv 
aiperods émixivdvvoy' el ydp rwes ovarijvas Bédovar Kai pérpiot 
7d wrH008, alel kara Thy rovrov aipebjoovrar Botrdnow, ra 
pev odv wep) Thy modtrelay Thy ev Trois vdpois Tobrov exet 
tov tpdrov 30 

Elot 8é rives modireiat wat dddra, af pev iSiwrdv ai T 
8 gpiroobpoy kal modirixdy, moar 8& rv Kadeornxudy 
kal kab’ ds modredovrar viv éyydrepdy clot Tovrwy adudo- 

D2 
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répav' obdels yap ob're Thy mepl ra réxva Kowérnra Kal ras 
38 yuvaixas dAdos Kexatvordunkev, ote wepi Td ovectria Tov 
yuvaixey, GAN’ ard trav dvayxaloy adpxovra: paddov. 
doxel ydp riot Td mepi ras ovolas eivat péytoroy rerdyx Oa 2 
Kadaes' mepl yap rovray roeicbal pact ras ordoes wév- 
ras, dtd Badéas 6 Xarkyddvios rodr’ elofveyxe mpdros’ 
40 dnol yap Seiv leas elvar rds Krioes Tav ToditGy. rofro 3 
1266 b d& Karorxigopévas pev ebOds ob yarerdy gero rrotelv, ras 
’ 40n Karoikoupévas épywdéorepov pév, duas O& rdxiar’ dv 
éparicbfjvat TS ras mpotkas rods pey mAouclovs diddvat pev 
apBdvev Se pH, rods 8& wévntas ph Siddvar pey AapBd- 
svev 6€ II\drov dt rods vopous ypdgdov péypi pév rivos 4 
gero Sely édv, wrelov 8&& Tobi mevrardactay elvar ris éda- 
xlorns pndevi r&v modit@v efovoiav elvar xrioacbat, Kabd- 
wep elpnrat Kai mpébrepov, Sei & pndt robro AavOdvew rods 5 
obrw vopoberotvras, 8 AavOdve voy, bri 7d THs obolas rérrov- 
10 Tas MAHOos mpootke Kal rdv réxvav rd wAHOoS Térrew 
édv yap trepaipy rijs odclas 7d péyebos 6 rév Téxvew dprb- 
pbs, dvdykn tov ye vopov Merbat, Kal ywpis THs Moews 
pafrov 7b woddrods éx mrovelor yiverOat wévnras’ epyov 
yap pi) vewreporroiods elvan rods rotovrous. didri ev ody Exet 6 
15 Twa Odvapw els Thy wodiriKhy kawvavlay + THs obclas dua 
Abrns, Kal rdv mdédrat tives halvovrat deyvoxdres, olov Kat 
Bdrav évouobérnoer, Kal map dros dor} vdpos ds Kwodvet 
krdcbai yijv oméonv dv Bovdyral ris dpolws d& Kal riv 
ovciay mwdeiv of vopor Kwodrtovow, Somep ev Aoxpois vépos 
aoéorl ph modelv, gay pt) davepdy drvylay defn ovpBeBn- 
kviaw ert & rods madatods kdjpous Siacd(ew rolro 8 AvOey 7 
kal wept Aevkdda Snporixhy erofnoe Alay thy odurelay 
abrav, ob yap tnt ovvéBawver dd rév dpicpevay ripnpd 
tov es Tas dpyas Badffew. ddN @orr thy lodrnra pry 
25 dadpxew ris obdelas, ratrny d& 4 Nav elvar mordARv, Sore 
rpupav, } Alay ddlynv, dare (hv yMoxpws, SHrov ody os 
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ody ixavoy 76 Tas obaias toas rothoat Tov vopobérny, dAAL 

8 700 éoov aroyacréov. ert 6” ef ris Kal Thy perpiay régerev 
otciav wdow, oidév bpedos paddrov yap Sel ras emibuplas 
dparivew 7 Tras otelas, rodro 8’ otk gore pi) maidevopévors 30 
fkavds brs Tév vouwv, Grr lows ay elrreey 56 Badréas sre 
raira tuyydver Aéyav ards’ olerat yap Svoiy robroiv icd- 
tyTa Oey trdpxev tals modeow, Kricews Kal madelas, 

9 GA Thy re wadclav Fris éora Sef Aéyew, kal 7d plav 
civat Kal tiv adriy obdey dpedos’ eort yap Thy adrhy pev 35 
elvat kal play, dddrAX Tadrny elvas Toadryny é€ Hy erovrat 
Mpoatpertkol Too mAcovecreiv 1) Xpnucrov i Tiuhs } cvvap- 

10 gorépwr, ert oracidfovow ot pbvov dia riv dvicérnta TAS 
KrygEws, AAG Kai did Thy Tv Tidy Tobvavriov J rept 
éxdrepovs of pev yap mwoddol did 7rd wepl rds xrijces dvt- 40 
cov, of dt xapievres wepi Tay Tidy, éav toa BOev Kai “éy 1267 a 

11 dt lf Tipp fyey Kaxds 402 Kal écOdds.” ob pédvoy 8 of 
dvOpwro dia rdvayxata déixodow, dy dkos eivat voices 
thy icérnra ris odelas, dore wt) Awrodureiv did 7d pryody 7 
mewiy, &A& Kal das yxalpwor Kal wy émibupdow édy 5 
yap pel{o txoow eribuplay trdv dvayxalov, did rh 

12 ravrys larpelay ddiukfoovow: ob roivuy did ratrny pévor, 
GANG Kai dy értOvpoley, va yxatpwor rats dvev huey 
hoovats. ri ov dkos ray rpidy Tobrwy; Trois pév oiota Bpa- 
xela Kal épyacta, rois d& cwdpportvn rplrov 6’, ef rwes to 
Bovdrowro St abrdv yatpev, ovk dv émifnrotey ef mi rapa 

13 pirocoplas dxos, af yap dda dvOpdirav Séovrat érei 
ddtxotol ye Ta péyiora dik tas dmepBords, GAN od Sid 
T& dvaykaia, olov tupavvodow ody iva pi prydow. 41d kal 
ai ripat peyddrat, dv daoxrelvy tis ob Khémrny GAZ 15 
tupavvov, ore mpoy tas pixpas adixlas BonOnrixds povov 

146 rpéros ris Dadéov mworsrelas. ert ra WoAAd PovAerat 
karackevdfew é£ dv r& mpds abrods troAtredoovTa: Kadas, 
det 6% Kal mpds Tods yeirvidvras Kal rods efwOev wdyras, 
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20 dvayKaiov dpa tiv troAtrelay auvrerdyOat mpds Thy mode~ 
puixiv loxdv, mepl fs éxeivos obdtv elpnxev. dpolws d& Kal 15 
mept Tis Kricens: Sel yap ob pbvov mpds Tas WodiTikas 
Xphoes ikavdy tardpxev, Gd Kai wpds rods E~wbev kw- 
Sévous. Sidrep ore rocofrov dei wAHOos trdpyew dv of 
26 wAnoloy Kal kpelrrovs émibupjoovery, of S& txovres dudvew 
od duvfoovra: rods éribvras, 086’ obrws dAlyny Sore ph diva- 
obat médcuov vireveykely pndt rdv icwv Kal Tov dpolov 
éxeivos pev ody ovdty Sidptxer, def St rodro ph AavOdvetv, dri 16 
ouppéper TAHO0s ovolas. tows ody Apiaros Spos rd ph Avor- 
30 rehely rois xpelrroct Sie rhv drepBodiv morepelv, adn 
obras ds dv kal ph exdvrov rocatrnv otciav. ofov EvBou- 17 
dos Adrogpaddrov péddovros Arapvéa modtopkeiy éxédev- 
oev avrév, oxeyrduevoy ev mbaw xpbvw Aprwperat Td ywplor, 
Aoyloarbar Tod ypévou robrov thy Samdvny ebéraw yap 
35 @Aarroy rovrou AaBay éxrurely Hdn tov Arapvéa Taira 8 
elroy érrolnoe rov Adroppaddryy obvvouy yeropevoy mratoac~ 
Oat Tis modopklas, kore pey ody re Tv aupdepdvrwy rd 18 
Tas ovelas elvar toas rots wodtras mpds 7d ph cracidfey 
mpos adArjAous, of py péya obdev ds elreiy. Kal yap dy of 
40 xaplevres dyavaxroiey dv ds ovK towy bvres dior, dd Kal 
galvovrat modddkis émiriOépevor Kal oracidgovress ert 8 19 
1267 b  mrovnpla rav dvOpdrev drdnoror, kal 7d mpdrov pey ika~ 
~~ pov StoBorla pbvov, drav & 48n rot’ F wdrpiov, ded déov- 
Tat Tod mAclovos, ews els dretpov eOwow drretpos yap 4 
Tis émibuplas vows, is mpds THY dvamAfpwow of modAol 

& (dow, rév odv rowotray dpy7, uaddov Tod ras odalas dpa- 20 
Alfew, 7d rods pew erieixels TH Pio rowovrovs mapackevd- 
ev Sore ph BovrecOar mreoverretv, rods S¢ havrous Hore p43) 
Sivacbar roiro & éarly, dv frrovs te dot Kal ph ddikdy- 

Tat, ov Karas d& od8t Thy lodryra ris ovotas elpyKev sepi 21 

1o yap Thy ris ys xriow lodfe pévoy, tort d¢ kal dovrAwv 
kat Booxnudrov mdodros kal vouloparos, Kal KaracKevi) 
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MOAA} Tdv Kadoupévay erimrov. 4 wdvtayv odv Tobrav ios- 

22 rnra cnrnréoy | rdgw riva perplav, } wdvra éaréov. gai- 
verat & €x Tis vopobeclas Katacxevdgey Thy moAw jl- 
kpdy, ef y of rexvirat mdvres Onpdoiot evovrat Kai pi 15 

23 wAhpopd re wapéfovrat ris modews. GAN elep Set 8y- 
poctous elvat rods r& Kowd epyatouévous, Set Kabdarep év 
*Emiddpve re, kal Alddavrds more xareoxetagev ‘AOj- 
vnot, Tobroy éxew tov rpbmrov. tepl pev ot rhs Padéov 
monrelas ayeddy éx rovTav dv Tis Oewphoecer, ef Te TUYX vel 20 
Kards elpnkas 7 pi) Kadas: 

‘Inmédapos 8 Edpuddvros Midjows, ds Kal thy ror 8 
Tédcwv Siaiperiv eBpe kal rov Ietpad xarérepev, yevopevos 
kai wept rov dddov Biov repirrérepos die gidoriplay obras 
dare Soxely évlos Civ mweptepybrepov tptxav re wAROE Kal 25 
Kéacpm toduredci, ere 58 eobfros edredods pev dees dé 
ovk év 7G yerpdye pbvoy ddAAG Kal mepl rods Oepivods xpé- 
vous, Adylos d& Kal rept rhy Brnv gdiow iva Bovaddpevos, 
mp&ros Tdv ph worirevopévey évexelpyo€é te mept modrelas 

2 ciwely ris dplorns. Karecxedate dt thy modi TH WAGE 30 
pev puplavdpor, ets rpia d& pépn Sinpnpévny érroter yap 
dy pev pépos rexviras, ev St yewpyots, rpirov dé 7d ampo- 

3 moAcnodv Kal ra Srda exov. Sippe O° els rpta pépn rhv 
xépav, ry pev lepdv, rv 8& Snpoctay, thy 8 Star sev 
pev rd vopitépeva mroijoover mpos Tods Oeods, lepdy, dp dv 35 
& of mporodepodvres Bidoovrat, Kowwhy, Thy d& rv yewpyay 

4 ilav, ero 8 elon kal rdv vopov elvar rpia pdvoy* epi 
dy yap ab Stkat ylvovra, tpla rad elvar rov apiOpdr, 
UBpw BrABnv Odvarov. évopobére: dt Kal dixarrhpov ev 7d 
ktpiov, els 3 mdoas dvdyeoOa deiv ras pi Karas Kexpl- 40 
bat Soxotcas Sikas' rotro dé xareckevagey ex TGV ‘ye- 

5 povrav alperav, ras d& xplras & rois Stxacrnpiots ov did 1268 a 
npopoplas wero ylverOat dSeiv, ddAa Pépew Exacrov m- 

a 


vdxov, év @ ypddew, ef karadixdgor dards Thy Slkny, 


é 
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& drodvo: amhds, kevévr ef 88 7d py 7rd 88 pH, Tobro 
5 duoplfew. viv yap obk @ero vevopoberfacbat Kadas dvayKd- 
(ev yap émtopxely 4 ratra } raira Sicdgovras. ériber 88 6 
vouov wep) radv edpioxdvrov ri Th méder cvudépor, sras 
tuyxdvoct tiyis, Kal trois matot ray év TB modéuo re- 
Aeurdvrov ex Snpociou yiverOar thy tpoprv, ds ovtrw Todro 
10 map dddos vevopobernpévorr ears 8 Kat ev AOjvais ovros 
5 véuos viv Kat év érépais rév moder, rods 8 dpxovras 7 
aiperods ord Tod Sipov elvar wdvras: Shuov 8 érrole ré& 
rpla pépn ris méAcws' rods 6 alpedévras émipedrctobat Ko- 
vay Kal fevixdv Kal dpdavikdy. Te pev odv mreiora Kal 
157k pddicra aéidrdoya tis ‘Immoddpov rdgews radr’ éorly, 
drophoee 8 dv ris mprov py riv dialpeciy rod mrjOovs 
Tay worry. of re yap rexvirar Kal of yewpyol Kal of 8 
Ta Orda éxovres Kotvwvoior ris moAtrelas mdvres, of pey 
yewpyol ov« éxovres brha,, of d& rexvirat ore yy ovire brAa, 
20 dore ylvovrat cxeddv Sotroa: ray T& dara KeKTNpevor. pET- 9 
éxew pev ody macdv Tdv tidy adtvaror. advdyKn yap ék 
Tév ra Orda éxdvrov Kabioracbae Kal orparnyods Kal mro- 
AurogtAakas Kal ras kupiwrdras dpxas ds elireivs pi 
Heréxovras d& rijs modirelas mas ofdy re gidtkds exe 
25 mpds THY moduTelav; GAAM Sel xpelrrovs elvat rods Ta brrda 
ye KexTnpévous dudorépov rdv pepOr rodro & od pxdiov pi 
moraovs dvras: ef d& robr’ trrat, rt Set rods dAdous peréxety 10 
Tis wodirelas Kat xuplous elvar ris rév dpyévrev Karaord- 
cews; Eri of yewpyot rl xpHotpor th moder; rexvfras ey 
30 yap dvaykatoy elvar (waoa yap detrar mods rexvirdy), 
kal divavrat SiaylyverOa xabdrep év rats ddrats mébdE~ 
aw dard ris réxyns’ of d& yewpyol mopifovres pay rois ra 
Orda Kexrnuévois thy rpopiy eddyas dv Fadv re ris 
modews pépos, viv 6° iStav txovow, cal radryv idle yewp- 
35 Yhoovow. ert dé rhy Kowry, dd Fs of mporodepodvres Efover 11 
Thy tpopyv, ef piv adrol yewpyfooucw, obk dv ely 1d pds 
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xiov Erepov kal 7d yewpyodv, Bodderat 6 6 vomobérns ef 
& érepol res eoovrat tév re Ta Wia yewpyovvteav Kal rdv 
paxtuov, réraprov av pépiov eorar rodro rijs mébdews, ovde~ 
12 vos peréyov, AAR dAdbrpiov Tis Todcrelas. GAA phy ef 40 
Tis Tods avrods Ojoe rots re THY iSlayv Kal rods THY KoWWhY 
yewpyodvras, 76 Te wAROos kmropov tora: ray Kapmav é€ av 
Exacros yewpyjoe: do olkias, kai rivos &vexey odk edOds 1268 b 
ard Tis ys kal rév adrdy KAqpwr abrois re Thy Tpodiy 
An povrat Kal rois payiuos mapéfovow ; radra’ dh mévra 
13 ToAAhy exer Tapayyv. od Kadds 8 odd’ 6 epi THs Kploews 
éxet vouos, 7d kplvew a£sodv Siapodyra rijs Slkns darhas g 
yeypappévns, cal yiverOat rdv Sixaorhy Siacrnriy, tolro 
év pev 7H dtalry Kai mdetoow évdéxerat (Kotvodoyodvrat 
yap adArjdots sep ris Kpioews), év S& rots Sikacrnpiows obK 
otiv, @AAG Kal rouvavriov rodr@ Tv vopoberdy of moddol 
mapackevdfovoty birws of dixacral ph KotvoAoyOvrat mpos ro 
14 ddAfArous. ereira wes ovK Errat Tapaxddns 4 Kpiots, bray 
dpeircv 6 pey dikacris olnrat, uw» Tocodroy 8 doov 6 btm 
kagopevos; 6 pev yap eixoor pds, 6 O& Sikacris xpivet 
béka pvads, i) 6 wey wréov, 6 8 ecaccov, dddos d& wévre, 
6 8¢ rérrapas’ Kal rodrov di} rdv rpdrov Sfdov bri peptoi- rz 
15 ow: of & mdvra xaradixdoovow, of & obdév, rls odv 6 Tpb~ 
wos tora Ths Stadoyfs Trav yidov; ere & oddels érriopkeiv 
dvaykd¢e riv dmrdds dirodixdcavra } Karadikdoayra, et- 
wep amrds To eykAnua yéypamrat Sikalwss ov yap py- 
dev ddelrew 6 darodixdoas xplvet, dd\Aa Tas elkoot pvas* 20 
GAN éxelvos On émtopxel 5 xaradixdoas pw) vopifay ddel- 
16 Aew rds elxoot yds, wept & rod roils ebpicxovet rt rH] 16- 
det ouppépoy ds de? ylverOai ria Tiuhy, odK tor dogda- 
Aes 7d vopoberciy, GAN eddpOadrpov dkoicat povor eye 
yap oukopavrias Kal kiwioes, dv réyy, modirelas. éu- 2g 
wlrre 8’ ets Addo MpdBAnua Kal oxérpiv érépay diropober 
ydp twes mérepov BraBepdv 4} cuppépov rais médreot 7d 


+ 
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kively rods marplous vopous, dy ff ris &ddos BeAtiov, Sidsrep 17 
ob padiov 7H rexOévTe Taxd ovyxepely, erep ply ovpdé- 
30 pet Kiely, evdexerar & elonyeiobal twas vopwv Adow 7 
modtrelas as xotvdy dyabby. émel 88 werojpeba pvrelay, 
ert puxpd wept adrod diacrelracdar Bédrriov. exer ydp, 18 
domep elwouev, drroptav, kat défeer dv Bédriov elvar rd 
kwely* émt yotv tév dAkov emiornpay roiro cuveviyvoye, 
38 olov larpix) KivnOcioa mapa Ta mérpia Kal yupvacriki 
kal ddas at réyvar maoat Kal al duvdyets, dor’ ered pilav 
totter Oeréoy Kai tiv modurikhy, Ofrov Sri Kal wept ravrny 
dvayxatov dpotws tyew. onpeioy 8 dv yeyovévar gaty tis 19 
én adray tév tpywv’ rods yap dpxalovs vouous Nlav dardods 
40 elvat kal BapBapixods: éoidnpopopodvréd re yap of “EAn- 
ves, Kal ras yuvaikas éwvodvro map dddAjAwv, boa TE 20 
dora rdv apxatev éorl ov voptyav, eb4On mépray éoriv, 
1269 a oloy ev Kupy wept ra povixd vbpos éortv, dv mdqOés rt 
maptoxntrat papripoy 6 didkav rov pévov trav abrod avy- 
yevdv, tvoxov evar 7H gpbve tov pedyovra, (nrodor de 21 
dros od 7d wdtpiovy GdrAA Tayabby mavres’ elxbs re Tods 
5 mparous, etre ynyevets qoav elr’ éx HOopas Tiwds éodOnoar, 
dpolous elvas Kal rods truxdévras Kai rods dvorrous, dorep Kai 
Aéyerat Kara Tav ynyevav, dare drowov rd pévew ev Tois 
rovrav Séypacw, mpds d& rovrots odde Tods yeypappévous édy 
dxivyrous Bérriov, damep yap Kai mepl ras dAdas réxvas, 22 
10 kal Thy modirikhy tdéiv ddivaroy axpiBds wdvra ypapi- 
var Kabédrou yap dvayKaiov ypapivat, at d¢ mpdgecs rept 
tov Kab’ Exaoréy elowv, ék pev ody robrmy davepdy Ort Kwy- 
réot kal tives Kai wore rdv véynov eloly, dddov Oe rpérov 
éricxorrodow evraBelas dy Séfeev elvar words, drav yap 23 
159 Td pay Bérriov puixpdy, 7d 8 Offa edyepGs Adew rods 
vépous dafdov, pavepdy ads éaréov evias duaprlas Kal rdv 
vopoberav Kal rv dpxybvrov' ob yap rovodroy apedjoerat 
kwioas, Soov BrAaBicera: rots dpxovow dredely ec dels. 
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24 yWeidos 5&8 kal rd mapdderypa rd tepl r&v Texvdr" od yap 
Spowov rd Kively réyvyny Kal vépov, 6 yap vépos laydv 20 
ovdeniav txet mpds rd weiberOat mapa 7d os, robro 
& od yiverar ef pi Sia xpdvov rARO0s, Sore 7d padios pe- 
TaBddrew éx tov drapxbvrov vépov els érépovs vbmous 

25 Kawwovs doOevf roteiv éori rhy Tod vépou Stvapuv. ere de ef 
kal kivyréor, mérepovy advres Kat ev méon modirela, 7 25 
od; Kal wérepoy 7B rvyévrt til; Tadra yap eye pe 
yaddnv Stapopdy. 81d viv pev dddpe radryy riv oKxéyru: 
ddrAav ydp éore kaipdv: 

TTepi 8 rijs AaxeSatpoviwy modirelas Kxal ris Kpn-9 
tikfis, oxeddv 2 Kal mepi ray dddwv Todiready, Sto ealv 30 
ai oxéyes, pla pev ef ri KadAGS 4 pi) KaAdS mpds riv 
dplorny vevonobérnrat rdéiv, érépa 8 ef re apds rhv vr6- 
Oeow kat rov rpérov drevavrios ris mpoxeiévns adrois 

gmodirelas. drt pev ody del TH pedrdgobon Kadds rodured- 
exbar Thy tév dvayKaloy dmdpxev axodiv, spodroyotpevdy 35 
cori tlva 8t rpbrov drdpxev, ob pddiov rAaBelv. H rE 
yap Oerradray weverreia roddAdkis éréOero rois Oerradois, 
dpotws St Kai rois Adxwow of elhores (Somep yap éped- 

3 pevovres Tois arvxfpact Siaredodow)* mepi d& rods Kpiras 
ovdéy mw ToLodrov cupBéEBnxev’ alriov & tows 7d rds yeiTvid- 40 
cas modes, Kalirep modepotcas adAjAas, pndeplay elvat 1269 b 
ctppaxoy rots aducrapévais Sik 7d ph ouudéipey Kal 
avbrais Kexrnpévais rreptotkous: rots 8 Adkwow of yerrvidy- 
res €yOpol mdévres joav, Apyeio cal Meoofvior Kal ‘Ap- 
kddess eael kal trois Oerradois kar’ dpxas ddloravro did 
rd worepelv Ere roils mpocydpors, Axatois kal ITepparBois 

4kai Mdéyvyow. toe 0& Kal ef pndey Erepov, dAAQ 76 ye 
Tis émipedrctas épy@des elvar, riva Sef mpds adrods duidf- 
oat tpdrov- advtéuevol re yap bBplfovet Kai rdv towy dfc00- 
ow éavrods Tois Kuplois, Kal Kakorabds (Gvres émiBovdevouct ro 
kal picotow. SiAov ot ads ovK éLeuplokover tov BéATioToV 


or 
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tpbrov, ofs rotro ovpBalver wept tiv elrwrefav. ert dé 46 
wept Tas yuvaixas dveats Kai mpds Thy wpoalpecw Tis 1o- 
Nerelas BrAaBepa kat mpds evdatpovlay wérews. domep yap 
15 olklas pépos dviip Kal yuv#, Ofjdov bri kal wodw éyyds 
rod diya SinphcOar Set voutfew els re 1d tev dvdpdv wdrFj- 
bos Kat rd T&v yuvatkdy, bore év boats moAdurelats havdws 
éxes 7d wepl Tas yuvaikas, rd Ausov ris mwédews eivar det 
vouifew dvopobérnrov. dep éxel ovpBéBnkev’ Sdnv yap 6 
20 Thy mod 6 vouobérns <lvat BovdAdpuevos Kaprepikiyy, Kara 
pey robs dvdpas gavepés ears ro.oiros dy, emt 6& rev yuvat 
kav éfnuédnkery (Got yap dKorddorws mpos dmacay dKko- 
Aaclay kal rpudepas. Gore dvaykaiov évy rh roadry woAt- 7 
rele ripdoba tov wdobrov, dddws re Kdv THXwOL ‘yuvat 
25 Kokparovpevolt, KaOdwep T& woAAd Trav orpatiwrixdy kal 
toheuikay yevav, to Kedrév 7 xdv ef tives Erepor ga- 
vepOs TeTipjKacte Thy mpds Tovs dppevas auvovolay. €orKe g 
yap 6 pubodoyjoas mpdros ovK addbyws ougfedgat rov”Apn 
mpos Thy Adpodirnys i} yap mpos thy Tay dppévow duidlav 
3°} mpds Tiv Toy yuvatkdy gpatvovrat Karakdyipor mdvres of 
roiadrot. 61d mapd trois Adkwot Todd’ wmfipxev, Kal modAd 
dipxeiro td rv yuvaikdv él ris dpyfis abrdv. xalroig 
tl dtapépet yuvaikas dpxew if rods apxovras brd trav 
yuvaixav apxecOar; ravrd yap cupBalve. yxpnoipov & 
35 obtons Tijs Opactirnros mpos oddtv Trav ‘eyxudlav, ddAN elrrep, 
mpos Tov médcnov, BraBepdrarar kal mpds rad’ al rév 
Aaxdvoy foav. éhrwcav 8 émi ris OnBalov épBorjs: 10 
Xphomo pey yap oddty foav, bowep ev érépais brea, 
GépuBov 8 mapeixov wrelw rv modreulov. e£ dpyiis piv 
40 ody Zoike cupBeBnxévas trols Adkaow ebdAdyos 4 Tov yu- 
1270 a vaixdv dveoiss Elo yap rijs olkelas dia ras orparefas 11 
dmegevodvro moddv xpévov, modeuodvres rév re mpos Apyelous 
modepov Kal médkw tov mpds ’Apxddas kal Meoonvtous 
oxohdoavres dé adrods piv mapelxov 7B vopobéry mpow- 


1269 b 12—1270 a 37. 45 


Soreroinpévovs did Tov oTpariwrixdy Biov (moda yap tye 5 
Hépn tijs dperfs), ras 8& yuvaikas gaol piv dyew ém- 
Xetpioat rov AvKodpyov émi rods vopous, ds 8° dvréxpovor, 


12 dmoorijva: mad, alriat pev ody eioly abrat tov yevope- 


vov, dere dfdov Sre Kal rabryns ris duaprias, GAN tyes 
od rodro oxorobper, Tit Sef ovyyvdunv exew 4 ph exetv, 10 


13 ddAG wepl rob bpOds Kal ph dpOds, re St mepl rds yu- 


vatkas éxovra pi) Kadds eorxerv, Somep eréybn Kal mps- 
Tepov, ob pdvov dmpéready riva moely rhs wodtrelas adbriis 
Kab” adriv, ddd oupBddrdr{gobal m1 mpos thy didoxpn- 
parlav, perd yap ra viv pnOéevra rots wepl thy dvopa- rp 
14 Alay rijs Krioews éririphoeer dy tisy rois py yap adrdv 
oupBéBnke Kexrioat modrAhv dav ovalav, Trois 88 mép- 
may pixpdy Stémep els ddlyous Fxev 4} ydpa. rooiro d Kal 
dia rév vépoy réraxrat pathos dveirba pey yap 4 
worely thy trdpxoveay érolncey od Kaddv, dpbds mroinmoas, 20 
didévat St kat xaradrelrey efovotay édwxe roils Bovdopévors: 
katrot ravrd ovpBaivey dvaykatov éxelvws re Kal obras, 
15 Eort St Kal ré&v yuvatkdv oyxeddy ris mdons ydpas Tov 
wévre pepdv 7& Sto, Tay 7’ emikdipwv TodAdOv yivopévar, 
kai Sit +d mpoikas diddvar peyddas. xKalrot Bédtiov jv 2g 
pndeplay 4 orlynvy 4 Kal perplay rerdybav viv & tear 
Sodval re thy émixAnpoy bre dv Boddnrau' Kdv adrobdvy 
Hh Siadépevos, bv adv Karadhry KAnpovépov, obros 6 dv 
16 6€An didwow, rovyapoty Suvapévns ris xdpas xirlovs tr- 
wels Tpépey kal mevraxoctous Kal drdlras tpiopuplous, odd 30 
XA 7d TARO0s Foav, yéyove St did rdv Epyov adrdv 
djdov bre pathos avrots elye ra wept tiv tafw ratrny 
play yap mAnyhy obx tmiveyxey 4 mods, GAN adrrddero 
17 Sta Thy ddktyavOpeamiav. réyovor 8 ds emi pv tHv mporé- 
pov Baridéov peredidocav ris modtrelas, dor od ylverOat 35 
rére ddtyavOpwrlay modhepotyray moddy xpévor Kal dactw 
eval more trois Yrapridrais Kal puplovs ob piv add el’ 
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éorly &dnO9 radra etre pH, Béedrriov 7d did ris Krhoews 
dpariopévns mAnOdew dvdpdy rv wodw, direvaverlos 5818 
40 Kai 6 wept rhv rexvorroilay vbpos mpbs Tabrny Thy did6p0w- 


1270 bow, Povdduevos yap 6 vopobérns ds wAclorous elvat rods 


Srapridras, mpodyerat rods wodiras bri wAelorovs mroveto Oat 
waidass tort yap avrois vépos tov pev yervicavra pels 
viods &dpoupor elvat, rou O& rérrapas aredqi mdvrov. Katrot 19 
5 pavepdv rt wOAADY yivopévwy, rHS dé xdpas obrw Ssiypy- 
Hévns, dvayxatov awoddods ylverbar wévnras. dAd& pv 
kal r& mepl riv épopeiay exer gavrdoss 4 yap apy} Kv- 
pla pev adr) rév peylorov adbrois éorly, ylvovrat 8 éx rod 
Ojpou wdvres, Sore twodrdkis éuntrrovew dvOpwrot opbdpa. 
ro mévnres els 7d dpxelov, of Sid rhv daroplay Svioe Foav, 
éSfrwoav d& modddKis pey Kal mpérepov, Kat viv 8& év 20 
tots “Avdpioss dtapOapévres yap dpyuplo twés, Scov éq’ 
cavrois, Aqv thy wokw dwddecav, kal did rd thy dp- 
xiv elvat Alav peyddnv xal icordpavvoy Snuaywyelv 
tg avrods nvaykd(ovro kat of Bacirels, dove xal ravry cvv- 
emPrdrrecbat thy todurelav® Onpoxparia yap é§ dpioto~ 
kparlas cvvéBawev, ovvéxer pay ody Thy modrelay 7d dp- 21 
Xstov rodro, youydga yao 6 Sipuos duh 7d peréeyew rhs 
Heylorns dpyis, dor’ etre did rdv vopobérny etre Sud ri 
20 XNv rolTO oupmémroKer, cuudepdvras exer Tole mpdypacw, 
det yap Thy modirelav Thy péddAovoay cdferbar mévra Bot~ 22 
Acobat Ta pépn ris brews elvar Kat Srapévew [ravrd}- 
of wey adv Baoidrets did rv abrdv ripiy obras txovow, of 
& Karol kdyabod dd thy yepovolav (2Odov yap 4 dpxd 
ap abrn ris dperis éorly), b d& Sipuos dud thy epopetav (kad. 
lorarat yap ef dwdvrwy) ddX aiperdy te rhv dpxijy 28 
elvax ratrny &€ dadvrov pév, ph rdv tpbmov 8t robrov dy 
vive wadapiddys ydp éort Alay, eri 8& Kat xploedy elor 
peydroy Kipiot, dvres of ruxédvres, didmep otk adroyvdpo- 
govas PéArtoy xpivew ddd xard ypdupara Kal rods 


1270 a 38—1271a 23. 47 


24 vduous. tort d& kal 4 Slaira ray épspwv odx dpodroyoupéry 
7@ Bovdrpart ris wodews adrh py yap dveipévy Nav 
éoriv, év dé rots dAdoie paddAov brepBdddre él Td oKAN- 
pov, dare ph Stvacbar Kaprepeiv ddA AdOpa Tov vdpov 
dmodiWpdoxovras darohave Trav capatixdv jSovdrv. exet 
dt kal Td wept riv Trav yepbvrov dpyiy od Karas avrois* 

25 érieikGv pey yap dvrav Kal memaidevpévav ixaves mpos 
dybpayablay rdya dv edmeé ris cuphépew tH mode Kal- 
rot 76 ye dtd Biov xuplovs elva xploewv peydrdov dyudic- 
Byrjoiov, tort ydp, domep Kat ocdparos, kal diavolas 
yinpas' tov tpémov d& rodroy memaseupévay Sore xal riv 
vopobérny abrév dmriorelv ds otK dyabois dvdpdow, ovdx 

26 dogadrés. gaivovra: d& Kal xaradwpodoxotpevot Kal Ka- 
TaxapiCopevot mokdke Tadv Kowdv of Kekowovnkéres THs 
dpyis tavrns. dibmep Bédrioy adrods ph dvevOdvous elvat 
viv © ealy, débgee & dv y rdv épdpay dpy} mdoas ebOd- 
vew ras dpyds: tobro d& rH édopeia péya dlav 7d ddpov, 
kal rov tpbrov ob Totrov Aéyopey Siddvar deiv ras edOdvas. 

27 tre St kal thy alpeow }v moobivra Tdv yepévTay, Kard TE 
riv kplow éorl madapiddns, cal 7d abrov aireicOar rov 
dfimbynosbpevor ris dpyfs obk dp0ds exe Sef yap Kai Bov- 
Abpevoy Kal ply Bovrdsuevoy dpxew tov a£iov ris dpyis. 

28 vov 8 S8irep Kal wept Thv dAdAnv todrelav 6 vopmobérns 
patverat moidv' giror{pous yap Katackevdfav rods wonri- 
ras rolr@ Kéxpnrat pds Thy alperwy rév yepbvrav' ovdels 
yap dv dpxew airfoatro pi pidrdripos dy. Kalro. rav 
y ddunpdroy trav éxovetwy td mreiora cupBatver oxeddv 

29 did pidoriplay Kal did pidroxpyparlay rois dvOpdrois. rept 
6& Bacirelas, ef pev ph Béedrribv éorw trdpxew rats w6- 
reow 4 Bédrriov, Ados EoT@ Adyoss GAAa phy Pérriév 
ye ph) KaOdrep viv, dAAd ward rov abrod Bioy Exacrov 

30 KplvecOar ray Baoidéov. Srt 58 6 vopobérns ovd’ adres olerat 
Sévacbat roteiv Kadods Kdyabods, Sfrov' dmiore yobv ds ovK 


35 
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odow lkaves dyabots dvipdow Sidrep eéreprov oupmpeo~ 
25 Bevr&s rovs éxOpods, kal owrnplay evdulov rH wore evar 
7d oracid{ew rods Bacidels, ob Kadds 8 ode repli ra ove~ 
otria r& Kadobpeva pidiria vevopobérnrat TB katacThearyTe 
mparov’ te yap drd Koved paddov elvat tiv odvodor, 31 
xabdrep tv Kpirn mapa 8& trois Adxwow Exacroy det 
30 dépev, kal o@ddpa mevijrav evioy évrev Kal toiro 78 dvd- 
ope ob Svvapévov Samavav, Sore avpBalver rodvavrlov 
7 vopobérn THs mpoaipérews. PBotvreTar pev yap Onpoxpa- 32 
tikoy elvat 7d Karackedacpa ray ovacirley, ylverar & 
Hxerra Onpoxparixoy obrw vevopobernuévov' peréyew pev 
35 yap ob pddioy rois Nav wévyow, spos dé ris modrrelas 
obrés éotiy avrois 6 mérpios, tov pi duvdpevoy rodro 76 
réros dépew ph peréxe atris, r& dé mepl rods vavdp- 33 
xous vopum Kal Erepol tives émireriphikacw, dp0ds émiripaer- 
Tes, atdoews yap ylverar atrioss él yap rots Bactredoww 
40 ovot orparnyois didlos 4 vavapxia oxeddv érépa Baoirela 
Kabéornker, Kal ddl St rH brobéce Tod vopobérou emiripy- 34 
1271 b cecey dv ris, dep kat TAdrov & roils vépois emirertunker 
mpos yap pépos aperiis } waca otvragis rv véuoy éorl, 
thy movquKiy abry yap xpnolyn mpds rd Kpareiv. rot 
yapody éodfoyro piv rrodcuobyres, drddduvro b& dp£avres 
6 dae 7d ph ericracOa cyordfew pydi noxnkévar pyde- 
play doxnow érépav Kupiorépay ris mwodeuikhs. rotrov de 35 
dydptnpa otk tdarrov' voutfovor pev yap ylverOat rd- 
yabd te wepipdynra Ov dperfs paddov 4 Kaxlas, Kai 
Todo piv Karas, ort pévror radra xpelrrw ris dperis 
10 trodapAdvovow, ob Kadds. gatrhos dt exer cal mepl rd, 36 
Kowa xpipara roils Srapridras obre yap ev TB xows 
tis wodeds éoriv obdtv trodguous peyddrovs dvayxagopévots 
morepeiy, elapépovol re xaxds' Oa yap 7d rév Zrap- 
tiaray elvat riv adelorgy yi obx eLerdgovaw dddAjdov ras 
15 elogopds, droBéBnké re rodvavrloy 7B vouobéry rod cup~ 87 


1271 a 24—1272 a 7, 49 


pépovros’ thy yey yap wodw werolnKey dxphyaroy, tods 
& idtéras pidoxpynpydrous. mepi pev ody ris Aaxedatpoviev 
morirelas ert rorobrov eipjicbw' tratra ydp éorw & pddor 
dy ris émiripqoeey* 

‘H 8 Kpyrixh wodeurela wdpeyyus pév éorr tatrns,10 
éyer 6& puxpd pev od xelpov, 7d d& mrelov Frrov yhagu- 
pas. Kal yap torxe kal réyerar Ot Te WreioTa pepipq- 
cbat tiv Kpnrixhy modirelav 9 tav Aaxdvov, ta O& mel 

2oTa Tév dpyaley Frrov SijpOpwra: tév vewrépov. acl 
yap tov Aukoipyov, bre tiv erirporelay rhv Xapiddov rob 2¢ 
Bacirtéws xaradurdy daredipnoey, tore Tov mrelorov dta~ 
tpipa. xpovoy mept Kpyrnv dia riv ovyyévear dro 
Kot yap of Avxriot tov Aaxdvov jjoay, xaréAaBov 8 of 
mpos thy drokiay édOdvres thy rdf Trav vopov tirdpxov- 

3 cay év Trois rére Karotxodawv. 613 Kal viv of epioiko Tdv 30 
adriv tpbrov xpovrat abrois, ds Katacxevdcavros Miva 
mpdrov tiv rdgw trav vopuov, Soxel 0’ % vijcos Kal mpds 
Thy dpxhy tiv ‘EAAnuiKiy mepuxévat Kal xeiobat Karas" 
néon yap émixerat ti Oardoon, ocxeddv trav “EAAjvov 
iSpupévoy mepi thy Oddacoay révrar drréxer yap TH pev 38 
Tis [ledomovvijoou pixpdv, TH St THs Aclas roo wept Tpidmeoy 

4 rérov kal‘Pédov, 51d kal rhy ris Oaddoons dpxiv Karéc- 
xev 6 Mivas, xat ras vicous ras py exeipdoaro ras 
& @xurev, réros St émibéuevos TH} Sixedia tov Blov éreded- 
tnoev éxel wept Kdyuixov, tye & dvddoyov 4 Kpnrixid rd- 40 

5 gis mpds tiv Aakwvixhy: yewpyotol re yap Trois pey eirw- 
res tots O& Kpyoty of meptlotkot, kal ovootria map’ dupo- 1272 a 
répois éoris xal rb ye dpyatoy éxddovy of Adxwves ov pi- 
Slria GdAK advdpeia, Kabdwep of Kpfires, 7) wal Sijdov Ore 

6 éxeiOey edAnjAvOEv. ert O& THS modreias 4 rdis’ of pey 
yap epopor tiv adriy exovor Sivapiy roils ev rH Kpyry g 
Kadovpévors Kéopors, mAhy of pey Ehopor wévre tov dpid- 
pov of 8& kédopo, déxa elaivy of .8& yépovres rots yépovaw, 
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ods Kadodaw of Kpires Boudry, tro Baotrela dt mpdrepov 
pev iv, era xaréd\voay of Kpiires, xal thy hyepoviay of 
10 Kéapot Thy Kard mbAcov Exovow' éxkAnotas S& peréxovet 7 
wdvres, xupta & obdevds éoriv ddN 4 ovverupndloat rd 06- 
éavra tois yépovot Kal trois Kdopos. T& pév ody T&V ove- 
airlov tye Bédriov roig Kpnolv i rots Adkwour ev pey 
yep Aaxedaipovr care Kedhaddy Exaoros elopéper rd re- 
15 raypeévoy, ef dt py, peréyer vowos Kwdvet Tis modurelas, 


ao 


kabdaep elpnrat Kal mpérepov, év S& Kpirn xowworépas, 
and wdvray yap Tay yivopéver xapray te Kal Booknyd- 
rev &K tév Snpoolwy Kal dépwv ods gépavow of mepi- 
atkol, Téraxrat pépos Td ev mpds Tods Oeods Kal Tas Kol- 
20 vas Aetrovpylas, Td 6% rois cvacitios, dor ex Kowod rpé- 
gerbat mdvras, Kal yuvaikas kal waidas kal dvdpas 
mpos O& tiv ddtyoowrfay ds “dpédAtpov woAAa Tedidro- 9 
obdnxev 6 vouobérns, Kal mpos tiv Sidfevgw ray yuvat- 
kGv, ya ph wodurexvdct, thy mpds Tods dppevas moijoas 
25 Ouirlav, mepl fs ef gataws } pt) padtdes, erepos torat 
rob diackéyrarbat kaipbs, dre d& rd wepl td cvoctria Bér- 
Tioy réraxra: Tois Kpyoty 4 rois Adxwor, pavepsv. re 
dé mepl rods Kécpous ert xeipoy rdv éddpor 8 piv yap 
ext Kaxdy 7d Trav épbpwv dpyeloy, Umdpyxet kal robrois: yi. 
30 vovrat yap of tuxévres: 8 8 éxel ouppéper mpds Tv mod 
relay, evradba oix ear, exel piv ydp, id rd Thy alpen 
ow é mévrov eva, peréxov 6 Sfuos rijs peylorns dpyis 
Bobdcrat pévery tiv wodirelav’ vrata & obk éf drdvrov 
alpodvra: rods Kiopous ddX ék Tidy yevdv, Kal Tods ‘yépor- 
35 Tas €x rdy Kexoopnkbrov, wep) dv rods adrods dv rig ef- 11 
mete Adyous Kal sept rdv év Aaxedaluorr ywopkvar 7d 
yap dvuredbvvoy kal rd did Blou peifsy éorr yépas ris 
dgias atrois, kal rd ph xatd ypdupara dpxew dAN 
avroyvdépyovas émigadés, 7d 8 hovyd few pi) peréyovra 12 
40 Tov dfjpov obdty onpeiov to rerdxOar Kadds obdty yap 


= 


0 


1272 a 8—1272 b 32. 51 


Ajpparés Te rots Kbapots domwep roils epépots, méppw ‘y’ 

13 drroikodew év vicw Tay Stapbepotvrar. hv O& moLodyrae THs 1272 b 

Guaprias ratrns larpeiav, dromwos Kal ot todiTikh ddA 
duvacreutik# modAdkis yap exBdddovat ovardvres tives Tovs 
Kégpous 4} Tév ovvapxévrayv airay 4} ray idwwrdy, eeort 
Ot Kal peragd rots xécpos dremely thy dpyjv. Tatra sg 
8} mdévra Bédruv ylvecOat xar& vopov 4 Kar’ dvOpdrov 
14 BotrAnow od yap dogadds 6 kavdy. mdvrov S& gavdéra- 
Tov 76 THs dkooplas Tév Suvardv, jv Kabioreor wodAdKs 
Srav pi) Sikas BotvrAwvrat Sodvar 7 Kal dfjdov ds exer Tt 
wonTelas 1 Ta£is, GAN’ od modrela éoriv dAdrAad dvvacrela 10 
Baroy, eidbacr S¢ StarapBdvovres tiv Shyov Kal rods 
pirous povapxlay mo.eiv Kal oracidfey Kal udxecbat mpds 

15 dAAfAovs. Katror rl Stadéper 7d rorodrov 7 did Tivos ypévou 
beyxért wédw elvar tiv rowadrnv, dhaA& AverOat Thy TTo- 

Aurixhy Koweviav ; tors 8° emixivduvos otras txovoa éXs, 15 
rév Bovrdopévay ériribec Oat Kal Svvapévwy, dddrAga Kabd- 
mep eipntat, odgerat did Tov Toro f~evnraclas yap 7d 

16 méppe wemoinxer, did kai 7d rev mepiotkwy péver rots Kpy- 

aly, of 8 eiwres ddloravrat wodddxisy obre yap é~wrept- 
kijs dpxiis Kowwvotaw of Kpijres, veworl re médepos Eevikds 20 
SiaBéBynkev els tiv vijcov, bs werotnke gavepdy tiv daobé- 
veray Toy éxel voor. mepl pev obv ravrns elpjcbe Trorabl” 
hiv ris worsrelas: 

TlodrederOar S& Soxodcrt xai Kapyndévioe xadds xai ll 
TOAAG mepitras mpos Tods dAdous, pddiora & evia wapa~ 2g 
mAnolas rois Adxoow abrat yap ai modreiat rpeis dd~ 
AjaAas te otveyyts mds elor kal trav dAdwv Todd dia- 
pépovorv, f re Kpnrix) xal 4 Aaxovixt) Kai rplrn rotrov 
4 Kapxndovioy’ xa} modA& ray reraypévoy exer rap’ 

2 adrois Kadds. onpeiov d& modirelas ovvreraypévns Td Tov 30 
Sfjpov Exoveay diapévery ev rH rdége rs modurefas, Kal 
pire ardow, & rt kal dgiov elretv, yeyevfobar pire rv- 

E2 
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pavvor. tye 8 mapamdjowa TH Aaxorkh modirele Th 3 
piv ovoctria Tév ératpidy trois pidiriows, Thy S& THY éKa- 
35 tov Kal rerrdpay dpyiv roils épdpors (wAjv ov yxelpov" of 
pev yap x ray Tux évtev cot, ratrny & alpodyras Thy dpxiv 
dpiottvdqv), rods S& Bacidcis Kal riv yepovciav dvddoyov 
rots éxe? Bacidefor Kal yépovow Kal Bédrriov dé rods Ba- 4 
olrels pre kata 7d adbrd elvar yévos, pnd trobro 7d TU- 
4o Xv, et re Stapépor, &e rotrwv aiperods paAdov 7 Kab’ Hrt- 
kiav' peydhov yap xipioc Kkabeorares, dv ebredeis dot, 
1273 a peydda Bdrdmrovot xa) Braav 4dn thy widw viv Tov 
Aaxedatpovioy, rd pay ody mheiora taév émiripnbévray dv 5 
dia Tas tapexBdoes Kok ruyydve méoas dvta rais 
elpypévais modirelass rdv Se mpds tiv wrdbeow rijs dpi- 
BoroKpartas kal ris mwodirelas Te pev els Shor exxdlver 
paddov, ra 8 eis ddryapxlav, Tod py yap Td yey mpoo- 
dyev ra O& ph wpordyewv mpds tov dShpov of Bacirels 
Kbpior pera tov yepdvtov, dv spoyvwpovdor mdvresr el 
d& uh, kal rovrov 6 Ofposs & 8 dy eiodépwow ovroi, ob 
ro dlaxodoa pévor dirodidéact 7G Shum rd Sdgavra rois dp- 
xovow, GdAdd& Kdptot xplvew elot kal 7B Bovropévm ois 
ciogepopévors dvretmely tfeoriv, Sep ev rats érépais mohi- 
relats ovx tori, 7d Ot rds wevrapxlas Kuplas obras woody 7 
kal peydhov od atrdv aiperds elvai, cal tv radv éxa- 
rg TOY ravras alpeioOa Thy peylorny dpyiv, ert S& ravras 
mrelova dpxew xpbvov rv dddwv (kal yap eedrndrvObres 
dpxovor Kai péddovres) ddryapyxixdy. 7d St dylabous Kal 
4) KAnpords dpioroxparikdy Oeréoy, kat ef Ti rovodrov ere- 
pov, Kal 7d ras Slkas brs rév dpyeloy Sixdfecbar wd. 
zogas, kal py ddAdas da dAdrwv, xabdirep ev Aaxedalyov, 
mapexBalver S& ris dptoroxparlas 4 rdéis rév Kapxndo- 8 
viov pddicra mpos thy ddvyapxlay xard ra didvoway 4 
. avvdoxe? tois moddoiss od yap pévoy dpiorlvdyv dddAd Kal 
wdourivdny olovrar Seiv alpeiabat rods dpyovras: dddvarov 


ao 
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9 yap Tov drropobyra Kahds apxew Kal oxoddgey, elmep od 25 
To piv alpeirbat mhrovrivdny ddeyapytxéy, 7d d& Kat’ dpe- 
Thy dpiorokparikéy, abrn tis dv ein rd gis tptry, Kad’ fv- 
wep our éraxrat kai trois Kapxndoviois r& rept tiv to- 
direiav' aipodyra: yap ely dbo Taira Bdémovres, Kal pd- 
Aiora Tas peyloras, robs Te Bacirels Kal rods oTparnyovs. 30 

10 def 88 vopifew dpdprnpa vouobérov thy wapékBaow elvat 
tTijs dpioroxparlas ratryy é£ dpyijs yap rod’ épav earl 
Tév dvayxatordroy, Gros of Bédriorot Stvevra: cxodrdfew 
kal pndéy doynpovely, pi povoy dpxovres dAAA pnd’ 
iSwwrevovres. ef St dei Bdrerew Kal mpds edropiav xdpw 36 
oxoARs, paddov 75 Tas peyloras dvyras elvar rav apyxav, 

11 THY Te BactAciay Kal Thy oTparnyiay evripov yap 6 vépos 
obros moet Tov mAoDrov paAAov Tis dperqs, Kal Thy wédw 
Any gidoyphparoy' Sri 8’ dv bwrordBn timoy evar 7d 
Ktplov, avdykn Kal thy rv dddov todirav Ségav adko- 40 
Aovbety rodrois’ Srrov O& pi} pddora dper? Tiparat, Tadryy 

12 ody oldy re BeBalws dpioroxpareicbat Thy morirelav. ébife- 1273 b 
oOat & edoyov Kepdalvew rods dvoupévous, bray Samavi-~ 
cavres dpywow' dromov yap el mévns pey dy émieckhs d . 
Bovrfoerat kepdalvery, pavdérepos 6 dy ob Bovdgroerat Sura- 
vicas, 516 def rods Suvapévous dpior’ &pxew, rovrous apyeiv. 5 
BéArtoy 8, ef Kal wpoctro Thy edroplay Tov emleKGy 6 vo- 
pobérns, adAd dpxdvrov ye emipedreloOa rijs oXodAFs. 

13 gadror 8” dv déferey elvar kal 7d adelous apxas Tov adrov 
dpxew: Sep edSoxipet mapa trois Kapxndovios, ev yap 
bd’ évds Epyov dpior’ droredeirat. def 8 drrws ylynrat robo 10 
dpav tov vopobérny, kal ph mpoordrrev tov adrov avdciv 

14 kal oxvroropeiy, a6’ Grrov pr) pixpd wort, rodTiKdTEpov 
mrelovas peréxe trav dpydy, kal Onporixdrepov' xowvé- 
repdv re ydp, KaOdsrep eiopev, kal KéAALov ExacToy drro- 
Terelrat rav adrdv Kal Oarrovy, Sfdov de robro et Trav 15 
moAeuikay Kal Tv vavTiKdy’ év rovrois yap a&pdorépois 
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bia mdvrov as elrelv Siehfdvde 7d dpyev Kai 73 dpyec- 
Oat. ddtyapxixfs 8 otons tis wodirelas dpiora exped- 15 
yovot 7S wdovureiv, ale re rod Sipou pépos éxméumovres eri 

20 Tas modes, Tore yap ldvrat Kal rowder pévipov Thy To- 
durefav, GAA Tour! éore TéynS Epyov, Sef SE doracidorovs 
eivar Sue Tov vopobérny. viv dé, dy drvyla yévnral ris 16 
Kal 7d wrAROos droorfh Trav dpxopévey, obdév éort ddéppaxov 
did rdv vouav ris jouxlas. wepl pev odv ris daxedarpovlov 

25 Todurelas Kal Kpnrixijs kal ris Kapyndovtor, atrep dixalos 
eddoktodol, Tobrov exer Tov rpérov" 

IQ Tév 8 dropyvapévov rt wept modsreias riot pev odk 
exorvovncav mpdgewv moditikay ov’ dyrivwvoiv, dAAd Sreré- 
Aecay iSiwrevovres riv Blov, mepi dv ef rt d€iddoyov, elpy- 

30 Tat oxeddv tepl mdvreov, evo. St vouobérat yeydvacty, of 
fev rats olxelais aédeow, of 88 Kal ray dOvelov riot, o- 
ArrevOévres avdrot Kal rovrwv of piv vbpov eyévovro dy- 
fuoupyot povov, of 8% Kai modirelas, olov Kal Auxodpyos Kat 
Sorhov' obro yap Kal véuous kal morurefas xaréornoav. 

35 jept pev ody ris Aaxedatpovlay elpnrat, Sodrova & enor 2 
Kev olovrar yevérOar vopobérny orovdatoy ddryapyxlav re 
yap karaddoat lav dkxparov ovoav, cal SovAcvovra roy 
Sfjpov madoat, kat Snpoxparlay Karacrijcat thy mdérpioy, 
Bibavra xaddis viv wodiretav elvar yap rhy py ev “Apelp 

40mdyp Bovdny ddtyapxixév, 7d St ras dpyds alperds dpt- 
oroxparixéy, Ta S& Sikacr#pia Snporikéy. tore d& Srv 3 

1274 a éxelva pv iedpxovra mpbrepov ob xaradioat, riv re Bov- 
Ajv Kal riv rdv dpydy aipeow, roy 88 Sfpov Karaorioat, 
Ta Otkacripia moras éx mdvrev. 8d Kai péuovrat 
Ties arg ADoa yap Odrepov, Kipiov mojeavra Td diKa- 
5 oripiov wdvrov, kAnporov bv, érel yap roor’ loyucev, domep 4 
tupdvve TB dfue xapifduevor thy modirelav els riv viv 
Snpoxparlay xaréornoay, Kat rhy pev ep Apel méyp Bov- 
Ajy 'Egiddrys exddovee kal epixdfs, rd 8 Sikacripra 
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pucbogbpa Karéornoe Tepixdfs, kad rodrov 8) trav tpbmov 
&caoros tév Snuaywydv mpojyayey at~ov els tiv viv dy- 10 

5 HoKpariay, datverat dt od Kata Thy Xédwvos yevéaOat rodro 
mpoalperiv, GANA paAdov dd cvpmrdparos (ris vavap- 
xlas yap év rois Mydixois 6 Sijpos atrios yevopevos éppo- 
vypatiobn, Kai Snpaywyods éaBe gatdovs dyrurodtrevo- 
pévov rdv émiekdv), erel Sédrov ye foxe tiv dveyKaso- 15 
tdérnv drodidbvar TO Shum Sbvapi, 7d Tas dpxas aipel- 
obar kai edOdvew (und yap rodrou Kips dv 6 Sipos 

8 dofAos dy ety Kad modémos), ras 8 dpyas &e Tov yropl- 
poy Kal rév edrédpov Karéornoe wdoas, éx TeV TevTaKo- 
otopedipver kal fevyitOv Kai rplrov rédous Tis Kadovpévns 20 
inmddosy 7d dt réraprov Onrixév, ols ovdeuids dpyfs perv. 
vowobérar 8& éyévovro Zddevkéds re Aoxpois rois émifedv- 
plows, Kal Xapdvdas 6 Karavaios rois abrod modfras Kal 
tais dddaus rais Xadxiicais méreor tals wept Iradlay 

7xal Sixediay, meipdvrar d€ tiwes nal cuvdyew ds ’Ovo- 25 
Haxpirou pév yevopévou rpérov Sewvod rept vouobeciar, yupva- 
oOjva. & adrév év Kpyirn Aoxpdy dvta nal émidnpobvra 
kare réxyny pavrixiy robtrov dt yevéoOa: OdrAnTa éraipor, 
@dAnros 8 dxpoariy Avkotpyov cal Zddevxov, Zadevnov 

8 08 Xapdvéav, ddd rabra wey A€yovow doxemrérepov 7G 30 
xpove Aéyovres, éyévero S& Kail Birdraos 6 KopivOtos vo- 
pobérns OnBalois. fv 8° 5 Pirddraos 7d pey yévos ray 
Baxytadéy, épacris 8 yevipevos Atoxdéovs rod vikioavros 
’Odupmtactv, ds éxeivos tiv wédw dure Stapiohoas rov 
tpwra rav ris pnrpos ‘AdAkvévns, dwfdbev eis OnBas, kadxet 36 

9 Tov Blov éreredrncav dudérepor. kat vov ere dexvtovar rods 
rdégovs abr&v adddAjAols wey evovvdsrrous dvras, mpds Ot Thy 
tév Kopiwbtov ydpav ro8 wey cuvérrov tof 8 ob cuvérrov: 
BvOodoyoder yap atrods obra rdégacbat Thy Tapyy, Tov pay 
Avoxréa Sid rv dréxberav rod wdOous, bras pi) daromros 40 
tora 1} Kopw6la did rod xdparos, rov dt Didédaov, bras 
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1274 b drorros. Sknoay piv ody && thy roradryy airiav mapa 10 
rots OnBalois, vouobérns 8 adbrois éyévero Pidddaos srepl 
r dddav twav Kal sept ris matdoroilas, ods Kadofow 
éxeivor vépous Oerixots: Kat roir’ éorly iStws ta’ éxeivov vevo- 

5 Mobernuévoy, Gras 6 dpiOuds od(nrae rev KdAjpav, Xa- 11 
pévdou & idioy pev obdéy éare ARV al Sikae rév wevdopap- 
ripwv (mpdros yep érolnce thy émtoxnww), ri 8 axpiBete 
rév vopov orl yAadupdrepos Kal trav viv vopoderdv. 
[Paréov & Wiov 4 rv odody dvouddwors, Iddrovos 8 # 12 

ro TE TOY yuvakdy Kai taidav Kal rijs otolas Kowérns Kai 
ra avoctria tay yuvaikdy, ert 6’ 6 epi tiv péOny véopos, 
7d rovs vigovras cupmociapyelv, Kal THY év Tos mode 
kols doxnow dmws yspeBesior yivovrat Kar& Thy pedérny, 
as déov ph tiv pev xphoyov elvar rotv yepoly rihy de 
15 aXonerey Apdkovros 8& vépot oe clot, wodtreig. 8° tirap- 13 
xovon rods vouous EOnkev’ troy & év rots vopors ovdév éariv 
6 re kal pvelas dgsov, wAy 4 yxaderorns dud 7d THs Cnulas 
péyeBos. éyévero St Kal Ierraxds vbpmv Snpuoupyds ddr 
ob modirelas’ véuos 8° iWios avrod 7d rods peOdovras, dv 
20 Tt mralowot, mrelw (nulay drorivey tov yvypévrov’ did yap 
7d mhetovs bBptfew peOdovras 7 vigovras ob mpds THY avy- 
yvduny dréBrerev, dre Sef pedtovow tye p&ddov, ddr& 
mpos Td cuppépov. éyévero St Kal ‘Avdpoddpuas ‘Pryivos 14 
vonobérns Kadxidefor rois eri Opdens, ob wepl re rd go~ 
25 viKd Kat Tas érixAnpous early: ob phy add& ididy ye obdey 
abrod Aéyew exor ris dv. rd pev odv wepl ras modsrelas, 
ras re kuplas Kat rds dd rwiv elpnuévas, Zorw TeOewpn-~ 
péva rév tTpbrov rodroy, 
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Tue following notes are intended to be used in conjunction 
with the apparalus criticus of Susemihl’s editions, and especially 
that of 1872. It is in these editions alone that the MSS. and their 
readings, and also the version of the Vetus Interpres, can be fully 
studied. In those cases, indeed, in which I have been obliged to 
choose between a reading supported by the whole of one family 
of MSS. and one supported by the whole of the other, and the 
choice was attended with doubt, I have commonly noted the reading 
which I have not adopted, and I have taken some pains, in dealing 
with the readings offered by the first family of MSS., to point out 
the passages in which we are unable to affirm with certainty that r 
agreed with Ms P*, for perhaps even the third and last of Susemihl’s 
editions hardly makes it clear how numerous they are. The student 
of Susemihl’s apparatus crificus, in fact, occasionally finds in it 
readings which Susemihl does not accept ascribed to 11°, and may 
naturally infer that I (i.e. T as well as Ms P*) support the reading 
adopted by him. This is, no doubt, frequently the case, but on 
the other hand it frequently happens that the reading of © is not 
ascertainable, and of course, when this is so, Susemihl’s reading 
rests only on the authority of Ms P', for we cannot assume without 
proof that T agreed with Ms P* and not with m?; on the contrary, 
Y often agrees with 0? against Ms P!. Thus the indudetable dis- 
crepancies between I‘ and 1? prove on examination to be con- 
siderably less numerous than might be supposed. I have seldom 


1 Susemihl would seem in the fol- 13, yevopévors 117: 2258 b 1, weraBAn~ 


lowing notes of his third edition, for 
instance, tacitly or otherwise to attri- 
bute to I! a reading which can only 
be attributed with certainty to Ms 
P';—1252 b 2, of om, T?: 5, 73 post 
«ot om, TI?; 1253 a 32, 6 om. TW’: 
1285 b 23, rais post é add. mM: 26, 
éorouxh IP: £256 b 8, SiSouéry T1?: 


wins 117: 1260 a 31, 6 ante mats add. 
T°. In 1260 21, the reading drdy- 
ray is ascribed to T2!, but we cannot 
tell from Vet. Int. omeeztem whether he 
found dadvrwy or dvrwy in his Greek 
text (see his rendering of 1263 b 17 
sq.). These references need not be 
carried farther than the First Book, 
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noted variants clearly not supported by the whole of a family, 
except when I hoped to be able to throw some fresh light on their 
value. The readings which I have given fiom O? will at any rate 
serve to illustrate the cha1acter of a manuscript which, though be- 
longing to a well-known variety, does not always agree with P*, the 
MS. to which it is most nearly allied. I have drawn more largely 
on the Vetus Interpres, noting freely any renderings which seemed 
to call for remark. I have sought by a study of his method of 
translation to contribute to the solution of the important question, 
in what cases we can safely infer from his renderings a variation in 
the Greek text used by him. Here and there, but not often, I have 
noted renderings to which Susemihl has omitted to call attention. 
I have also occasionally indicated passages in which the text of the 
translation appears to be by no means certain, and recorded any 
readings found in the MSS. of it consulted by me which seemed to 
deserve mention. But my main object in these notes has been to 
discuss the copious data furnished by Susemihl, and especially to 
throw hght on the characteristics of the MSS, and the Latin trans- 
lation, in the hope of contributing to the ascertainment of the 
correct text of the Politics. 

My quotations from the Latin translation of Leonardus Aretinus 
(Lionardo Bruni of Arezzo) are based on a comparison of the beauti- 
ful MS. of this translation in the possession of New College, Oxford 
(MS. 228), which belongs to the mliddle of the fifleenth century, 
with a Bodleian MS. (Canon. Class. Lat. 195). I have drawn 
attention in the following notes to one or two passages in which 
these MSS. do not support readings ascribed by Susemihl to 
Aretinus; I do not know what is the cause of this discrepancy, but 
I may refer to Susemihl’s remarks in his first edition of the Politics, 
p- xxix sq., as to the supposed existence of two versions of Aretinus’ 
translation, for it is possible that the discrepancy is thus to be 
accounted for. 

The conjectures by which scholars have sought to emend the 
text will be found fully recorded in Susemihl’s editions. 

I have already (above, p. xlviii, note 1, and p. xlix, note 2) ex- 
plained the symbols which I have adopted from Susemihl. A full 
account of the MSS, of the Politics and the Vetus Interpres con-~ 
sulted by Susemihl will be found in the Prolegomena to his first 
edition (that of 1872), and also a full account of the corrections in 
Pt, P?, and P*, As to the Vatican Fragments, see the Preface, 

I add some remarks on the MSS, consulted by me. 

MS. 112 belonging to Corpus Christi College, Oxford (O') is a 
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fifteenth century manuscript containing the Politics together with 
other writings of Aristotle, or ascribed to him (see for its contents 
Mr. J. A. Stewart, The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Anecdota Oxoniensia, vol. i, part i, p. 5), and bearing at 
the foot of its first page the following inscription :—Orave pro anima 
Joannts Clatmondi collegt’ corporis Christ? prim prestdis, gut hune 
librum edem condonavit, (Mr, Stewart mentions, p. 6, that Clai- 
mond was President of Corpus from 1517 to 1537.) Its text of 
the Politics is written in a very legible hand, but there are not a 
few corrections both between the lines and in the margin, and these 
corrections are made partly by the writer of the MS. himself, partly 
by a corrector (corr.'), whose handwriting is in many cases easily 
distinguishable from that of the writer of the MS., but in some not so, 
and especially in those in which the correction is between the lines 
and consists of a single letter only, or two or three. The ink used 
by this corrector is often very similar to that of the MS. One or 
two corrections in the first two books are apparently due to a second 
corrector. The text of the Politics in O' is nearly akin to that of 
the P* of Susemihl (MS. 2025 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris: see as to P* Sus.1, p. xxiii), though neither of these MSS. 
is copied from the other, but the corrections from a MS. of the first 
family which lend a special interest and importance to P* are 
wanting in O': the corrections in O! which are due to corr.* are 
mostly derived from a MS, of the second family, though a few of 
them (for instance, the expunged addition of dpyévrav kat in 12604 
4) may be derived from the Vetus Interpres or possibly from some 
gloss. The following passages (to which it would be easy to add 
indefinitely) will suffice to establish its close kinship with P*:— 
1255 a 24, dya—dxalav om. pr. P* pr. Ot: 12596 a 14, wépos om. Pt 
pr. O's 12572 13, yéyove P4O!: 32, elodoOa pr. Pt pr. O': 1257b 
27, obx—28, réhos om. P* pr. Ot: 12582 14, davra déov om. P* pr, 
O*: 16, xpia P*O%. On the other hand, O° often differs fram Pt: 
thus in 1253 a 7 O! omits dtvé dy, P only dy: in 1253 b 35 O* has 
rods, which P* omits: its reading differs from that of Pt in 125448 
15 sq.: in 1257 a 33-34 it is free from the blunders found in P*: 
in r2g8a 38 pr. O' omits xaprdv kal rv, pr. P* only kal rdv: in 
12g9a 12 pr. OF has Adyov, P* édiyov: in r261a x pr. P* omits 
several words, not so O!: in 1262 b 13 O* has ovppiva, not so Pf. 
Flere and there we find O' agreeing with P?* (thus in 1257 a 16 it 
has 8 éAdrro, in 1263b 31 was, in 1264b 14 wiga, in 1271 b 12 
dvaykafopevous), or with P?* Tb (1264a 35, nenoreias: 1267b 28, 
Adyos); more rarely with Ms P* (as in 1264b 13, eddds: 12664 §, 
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trevra: 1268b 19, dpAdovdri), or with MS (as in 1252 b 3, dworedeiro: 
1263 a 24, ayaddr). 

I pass on to MSS, of the Vetus Interpres. MS. Phillipps 891 
{z) is a parchment MS. in quarto form, containing the translation 
of the Politics together with that of the Oeconomics and an un- 
finished fragment of the commencement of the translation of the 
Rhetoric, and written at Zara in Dalmatia! in the year 1393. This 
appears from the following inscription on a blank page at its com- 
mencement, which is in the same handwriting as the MS. :—Liber 
polthcorum et pconomicorum Aristotells in hoc volumine depitiatur (deo 
volente) ad usum met Jacobint quondam [9==condam] Alberti de mayn- 
tebus (==de maynentibus==dei Maynenti) de Vic. [Vincentia or Vi- 
centia= Vicenza] quem scripst in ctuttate Jadre 1393 cum ibd _forem 
a6 tllius ctotiahs communttale pro fisico opere medicine salartalus ef 
habitus. Laus et honor dec. (For the interpretation of Viz. and of 
the contraction for guem scrips? 1 am indebted to the kind aid of 
Mr. F. Madan, Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library. The inter- 
pretation which I have given above of the symbol 9 is that of 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Keeper of the MSS. in the British 
Museum, to whom, no Jess than to Mr. Madan, my best thanks 
are due for valuable and ready help. Mr. Maunde Thompson ex- 
plains the meaning of guondam Albert to be ‘ formerly son of Alber- 
tus’ or ‘son of the late Albertus,’ Having found the form Patricdt 
de Piccolominbus in the title of a book published in 1485 (‘Pontificale 
A, Patricii de Piccolominibus, Romae, 148g ’), I thought it likely that 
mayntbus was a family-name, but the word remained a puzzle, till 
Mr. Maunde Thompson solved the problem by discovering the name 
Mainenti in a list of families belonging to Vicenza contained in the 
‘ Historia di Vicenza, by G. Marzari, Venice, 1691.’ I shall be glad 
if the publication of this inscription should lead to the communica- 
tion of further particulars respecting the writer, Jacobino dei Mayn- 
enti) At the commencement of the MS., prefixed to the translation 
of the Politics,are the words to which attention has already been called 
(above, p. xlii); they are in red letters but in the hand of the writer 
of the MS.:——-Jncipit liber polittcorum Artstohlis a fratre Guilielmo 
ordints praedicatorum de greco in latinum translatus, At the close of 
the translation, the words quod decens (answering to rd mpémov, 8 (8). 
7-342 b 34) are not followed either by the sentence religua huius 


‘ For other MSS. transcribed at thank for informing me some years 
Zara, * pono Oar adies pp. teres ago of the existence of a MS. of the 
xxvii. owe this reference to Mr. etus Interpres in the Phillipps 
Robinson Ellis, whom I have also to Library. bs : Paha 
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operts in greco nondum tnvent—which succeeds them in all the MSS. 
but a, or by the sentences which are here found in a and rec. a (see 
Sus? ad /oc.), but simply by the words—Zuxpliert liber polldticorum 
Aristotths. At the top of the pages of this MS. and in the margins 
and in a large blank space purposely left at the foot copious 
annotations are inserted, and the text itself is interspersed with 
corrections and explanatory additions. Here and there we meet 
with corrections which are in the same hand and ink as the MS. 
and have obviously been made by the writer of it, but most of them 
and all the annotations are in a far smaller hand than that of the 
MS.,and one which, perhaps for this reason, differs a good deal from it. 
Some, however, of these annotations and corrections are apparently 
in the same ink as the MS., and as these are in the same handwriting 
as others which are in a darker ink, it seems probable that all the 
annotations and corrections were added by the writer of the MS. 
If so, he was evidently a diligent student of the Politics in William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin Translation. I have given in the following 
Critical Notes those of the various readings of z in the first two 
books which seemed to possess most importance, and have added 
in Appendix C a complete list of its variations in these books from 
the text printed by Susemihl, with the exception of unimportant 
errors of spelling. It will be seen that its omissions and blunders 
are many, and that here and there the original reading has been 
erased and an incorrect one substituted; nevertheless, it has in not 
a few passages either alone or in conjunction with a preserved the 
true reading. It has no doubt likewise done so in the books which 
T have not as yet collated, for in glancing at a passage in its text of 
the Seventh (4 (7). 13. 1331 b 31) I found the word ékrerra, which is 
rendered in the other MSS. Jafef, rendered (rightly in all proba- 
bility) zacez, It is worthy of notice that as z was written at Zara in 
Dalmatia, so the allied MS. a was‘ written in Italy’ (Sus.’, p. xxxiv). 
It is possible that a search among Venetian MSS. of the Vetus 
Interpres, if such exist, might bring to light other MSS. belonging 
to the same family and superior to a and z. We might then be less 
in the dark than we are at present as to the origin of the marked 
difference between the two families. 

MS. 122 belonging to Balliol College, Oxford (0) is ascribed by 
Susemihl (Sus.1, p. xxxviii) to the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, and ig the oldest of the MSS. of the Vetus Interpres yet 
collated. Its text of the translation of the Politics is evidently 


2 Y might be able to speak more more of these annotations than I have 
positively as to this, if I had read as yet found time to do. 
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nearly allied to that of Susemihl’s c, a far later manuscript, but ¢ is 
not copied from o, 

MS. Bodl. Canon. Class. Lat. 174 (y) is a beautifully written Italian 
manuscript, belonging to the fourteenth century, and, in Mr. Madan’s ° 
opinion, to the latter half of it. Each page contains two columns. 
The text of the translation of the Politics contained in it has been 
tampered with im places by an ingenious corrector, who has here 
and there contrived with the aid of a penknife to convert the 
oliginal reading into an entirely new one: thus in the rendering of 
1256b 13 we find parzenies over an erasure, the original reading 
having probably been fro genziis, and in 1258 7 again we find cam 
over an erasure, the original reading having probably been zon, 
These erasures, however, are readily discernible, and they do not 
seem to occur very often. This MS. is allied, not to a or z, but to 
the bulk of the MSS. of the translation, 


BOOK 1. 


1252 a 2. évexer] ‘ Only the forms ending in ~a are Attic (eka, 
elvexa, odvera) . .. the form évexev does not occur in Attic Inscriptions 
till after about 300 zc.’ (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen 
Inschriften, p. 103). Aristotle’s frequent use of évexey deserves 
notice. 8. elvac om. © P* pr. M8; a later hand adds it in Ms after 
rév, Sus. brackets it, and refers (ed. 1) to 7 (5). 12. 1316 b_2, od 
Bixaray olavras elvas toov peréxew ris wédews Tods Kexrnpévous pndey rols 
kexrmpévots, where P!® 1? read elvat and T M® omit it (probably 
wrongly, as they stand alone), and to 2. 7. 1266b 1, od yaderdv 
Gero wotiv, where PI om. elvat: he also gives a reference to 
Schanz, Nov. quaest. Platon. p. 33 sq. The question whether 
elva should be retained here is a difficult one, for though I are 
somewhat prone to omit, and more than once omit elva: where it 
seems to be required (e. g. in 1257 b 7), yet they occasionally omit 
it where it can be dispensed with (e. g. in 1298 b 36), and Aristotle is 
well known to be sparing in his use of efvac (see Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot. Poet, 3. 330, and his edition of the Poetics, p. 243 sqq.: see 
also Bon, Ind. 239 a 9 sqq.). On the other hand, its omission causes 
a harshness here, which it does not cause in 1266b1, In 1.9. 
12574 1, again, the verb is vopifeay, not ofecdu, and the construc- 
tion is softened by the use of ds, Meteor, 1. 14. 3924 2g, dAdd 
robrov rip alriay ob riv rod Kéopov yéveow olecda yp, however, is a 
nearer parallel, réy airév] Vet, Int. ddem (rd airé T?), 15, rovs om, 
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pr. O' (with m™*);: it is added in the margin by a corrector. But 
i often omit the article—e. g. in 12694 7, 1291 a1, b 3, 1297 4 
3B. 24, 8%] enim Vet. Int., but we often find exzm in Vet. Int. 
where we expect another word—e.g. in 12534 23, 12564 31, 
124228 41. Zinzm does not always stand for ydp in Vet. Int. (see 
critical note on 12712 23). 25. domep ev rois dros] Vet. Int. 
guemadmodum et in adds, but he probably did not find xat in his 
Greek text any more than he found it there in 1335 b 30, where 
he translates xaOdmep ra rév veorépwr stcut ef tuniorum (see Busse, p. 
30). See also below on 12624 29. 26. curdvdfecéa] y z have 
combinare : I read obvzare or obznare in 0, not (with Sus.) odinare. 

1252 b 2. Ms P! add af before yadkorvrot: we cannot tell from 
aerts figuratores what Vet. Int. found in his Greek text: 0? omit 
it, and they may well be right in doing so: see Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot, Poet. 3. 340 Sq., and Bon. Ind. 109 b 36 sqq. 5. Ms P# 
add ré before Sete: about the reading of © we cannot be certain: 
a similar difference of reading occurs in 1261b 25. See on the 
subject Bon. Ind. 109 b 44 sqq.: Vahlen, Beitr. 4. 409. The read- 
ing of © being doubtful, it seems better to follow 1%. 8. Bap- 
Bdpav 8] Vet. Int. dardbaris quidem. But the Vet. Int. occasionally 
substitutes ye for d¢ (e.g. in 1268b 16). 14. Xapdydas perv] Ms 
P! é pev Xapdvbas; Vet. Int. Charondas quidem, which may re- 
present Xapdvdas per, the reading of 0”, Charondas is nowhere else 
in the Politics honoured with the prefixed article by any MS. 15. 
dpoxdrous] Suoxdavovs ‘Tit P* 1.8 corr, Mb’ (Sus.), also O*: as to Ms, 
however, see Sus.’ p. xii. note 20. The New College MS. of 
Ar, has omofapos, but Bodl. homocapnos. 17. Vet. Int. domuum 
for olxtas, but he probably found oikias, not oixdy, in his Greek text, 
for in 12594 35 he has domzdus for olkig. 20. cvvidéov om. Tr M8 
pr. P*: not so Ar. who has mam ex hits que suberant regno accre- 
ver une, 28. #8y] 7 5) is the reading of O' and of all known 
MSS. except P!, which has #8, and two others which have # 8¢ (Ar. 
quae quidem): Vet. Int. tam, 29. pév ofr] ody om. Mé P', and 
perhaps Ar, (constitute quidem gratia vivend7), but pév obv is un- 
doubtedly right: it is a common fault in the MSS. to diop out 
ody after pév (see 12597 b 3, 1294b 1, 1300b 24, £303 b 15, 13148 
25). 31, adra] Vet. Int. spsa (adry P), 

1253 a1. I follow 0? in adding kai before rédos (so O1): I 
omit it, but the presumption is against this family of MSS. in 
cases of omission, 2. M® P! add é before avépwmos (Sus.*), just 
as they do in the corresponding passage, 1278b xg, and in 
12534 323 we cannot tell whether Vet. Int. found the article in 
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his Greek text or not: 1? omit it in all these passages, probably 
tightly: see above on 1252b 2 and the authorities there re- 
ferred to. 5. Susemih! omits to call attention to the fact that 
Vet, Int. has sceleratus for dvéorios: Vet, Int. would scem to have 
misread dvéortos as dvdows—-cp. 1253 4 35, wheie he translates 
avooiwrarov by scéelesitsstmum. 6. dre mep dtué dy domep ev rerrois| 
See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus for the various readings of the 
MSS, in this passage. O} omits d(vé dy, leaving however a lacuna 
where these words should stand. O% here differs from P‘, for pr. 
P* omits only dy. Vet. Int. seme zago existens, which is no doubt 
a translation of dvev (vyod ruyydvay (for ruyxdvew is often rendered 
by exzstere in Vet. Int—e.g. in 1260b 31, 1269 b 24), and this is 
probably a gloss explanatory of a@vé 4». Ar. does not render 
dre mep—merrois, but this does not prove that the clause was wanting 
in his Greek text; it may well have been imperfect and incom- 
prehensible. All the MSS, may be said to have merrois (merois 
Mb»), though werewois appears in the margin of P! P* and Sb, 
Vet. Int. secut in volatthdus, but he may possibly be here trans- 
lating a conjecture added in the margin of the MS. used by him. 
There can be little doubt that werrofs is the right reading. 10, 
rav (gov] Vet. Int. supra animalia, but he seems now and then 
to add prepositions without finding an equivalent for them in his 
Greek text—thus in 12634 37 he renders épodlar pro viatie?s, in 
1263 b 41 rois ovecerias pro conuiveis, in 1316 b 2 ris médews per 
ctotlatem, and in 12473 a 28 rots Kapyndovios apud Calchedontos. 
See also below on 1273 b 16. 12. For edndude rot eyew aledyow 
Avmypod kal 7éos, the Aldine text hag eAydudev, P*#* Mb Ub La (and 0’) 
mpo7AGey, followed in all these MSS. (which belong to the less good 
variety of the second family) by dere alo@dverOur rod dumnpod Kad 
Sos, Compare the deviation of P#°Q Mb Ub Ls Ald. from the 
text of other MSS. in 1253 b 2~4, and of Pé°Q Ls’ in 12584 32 
sqq., and of P#* Ub Ls Co in 1286 b ag, where they read dan’ ob 
xaraheler rovs vicis Siaddxous 6 Barideds én’ éLovelas Eywv rodro morjoat 
(an evident gloss), and of P4* Ls Ald. in 1260a 32, where rdv 
rédeov takes the place of ré réAos in these MSS, O} agrees with 
P* in all these passages. In the passage before us, as in some of 
the others referred to, a gloss seems to be substituted for the text, 
for it is not likely that we have to do with traces of a double 
version. See also the readings offered by P** Le Coin rgorb 33 
and 1309 b 2, and by P4* Ub Vb Le in rg0aa 28. 22. ef rs 
Aéyet] Vet. Int. s7 guts decaf, but this is no proof that he found déyor 
(which P? alone has) in his Greek text, for in 1288b 36 he trans- 
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lates kal ef ridda A€yovor kadds ef s7 alia dicant bene. 23. wdvra 
dé] All MSS. of Vet. Int. but k have omnza enim, 25. U1 omit kal 
before @ice: P? omits nal befoie mpérepov, and most MSS. of Vet. 
Int. (but not a or z) omit e¢ here. Vet. Int. has przor, and several 
of the less good MSS. of the Politics have mporépa. O} (like P*) has 
kal ioes kal mpdrepa. 28. pndev Sednevos| Vet. Int. has xzllo 
indigens, but he probably found yydéy in his Greek text. 30. 
mpéros] O' has mpérov, with s however superscribed above the 
final »—I think by the writer of the MS., though it is difficult to 
be certain, 32. Ms P! add 6 before avépwnos: we cannot tell 
whether Vet. Int. found it in his text: see above on 125342. 86, 
mpos dppodicta xa dwdjv] Sus.t: ‘ad post venerea ef add, 0,’ but this 
ad is expunged in o by dots placed beneath it. z adds ad here. 
‘Praepositionem cum plurium nominum casibus copulatam ante 
unumquodque eorum repetere solet Guilelmus’ (Sus.', p. xxxiti). 
1258 b 2-4, The reading followed in the text'is that of 
the first family of MSS, and the better variety of the second, 
except that Ms P} read # olkla mddw in place of mddw olka (Vet. 
Int. rursum domus), and that © in 3 had olias in place of oixo- 
vowtas, unless indeed domus is a conjecture due to the translator. 
The reading of P4*Q M> UP Ls (and also of O*), on the other 
hand, is as follows :— dvdykn rep) oixovopias elmeiv mpdrepov' aca ‘yap 
mods €& olkedv ovyxetrat. olkias d€ pépn, é€& bv adbis oixia cuvlorrarac, 
Bekker follows the reading of these MSS., substituting however 
dvayxaiov for dvéyen, and in his second edition mept olxias for mepi 
olkovoulas. But see above on 12634 12. Olkovopias d€ pépy (not 
olkias 8& pépy) appears to be the true reading, for olxovopias here 
coriesponds to olxovoylas 2 (which is the reading of all extant MSS. 
and of r) and is confirmed by @ors 8é re pepos (Sc. olkovopias) 12. 
Besides, if oixias 8¢ xépn be read, the tautology in 3 seems excessive, 
Cp. also 1. 12. 1289 4 34, émel b€ tpia pépy Tijs olxovopikis Fv. 17. 
Svvaipeba] Svvdueda Me P* Ct; Vet. Int. ef useque ... potertmus, which 
represents «dv. . , duva/yeba (the reading of almost all the MSS. of 
the second family), for in r2g2a 26 Vet. Int. renders Gewpyoeer dv 
utique contemplabitur, in 1253 Dd 8 oxenréov dv ely considerandum utique 
ertt, in 1253 b 26 dvayxaioy dv ely necessartum uligue eri, and so 
generally. In 1253 b 38 ovdey dv ee. is mzhil utigue opus esset, in 
1264 3 odk dy @ader non utigue laleat, 19, o y 2 render maderixh 
by politica (2 politica), which is preferable to poltha, the reading 
adopted by Susemihl. 23. z adds manzfestum quod after pars 
domus esi, perhaps introducing into the text a conjectural emenda- 
tion in the margin of its archetype, the object evidently being to 
VOL. IT. F 
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obtain an apodosis. 24. ddivarov kai Cqv] est after cmpossibile om. 
z, perhaps rightly. 25. Gowep dé rais| dowep rais pr. O' (corr. in 
marg. yp. dozep 8é ev), but neither of these readings is probably the 
correct one, for the former is that of P*® Ub Ls Ald. (see as to 
these MSS. above on 1253a 12 and 1283 b 2-4), and the latter, 
though adopted by Bekker, is found only in MSS. of little authority: 
Ar. (who translates wf vero 2” ariibus) perhaps found it in his text. 
The best MSS, have demep de rais, 26. werra} Vet. Int. dedeat, 
but this is no proof that he found pédAdw in his Greek text (see 
above on 12534 22). 27. Trav olkavopixar | It rg olxovopixd, but 
m 1256 b 36 Vet. Int. has yconomeco et politico (olkovoptxdy kat wode- 
rtkv IL) wrongly beyond a doubt, and perhaps here the three texts 
of the first family are affected by a similar error. O}! rév alkovopixdy : 
Ar. sto efam in re familari (rév oixovoyxdv?). 88. 6 om. M8 
del. P*’ (Sus.). We cannot tell whether Vet. Int. found it in his 
text. O* has 6, j8%vuro] ‘Eta as syllabic augment in AovAopa:, 
divapat, péddo does not appear [in Attic Inscriptions] till after 
284 B.c. (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 78). 
All the MSS. have jduvare here and #PodAero in 1259 a 16, but in 
13072 31 M® P* have jdwvavro, the reading of © is uncertain, and 
I have ¢dvvavro. 87, StecOar] trodterOa I Ms, possibly rightly, 
for Aristotle may not have preserved the metre in his quotation 
(compare the various readings in 1328 a 15 and 1338a 25); OF 
BverGar: Ar, prodtisse (BverOar?), obras ai xepxides exépxifov'] Vet. Int, 
sic st pectines peclinarent, but it is hardly likely that he found ¢ in 
his Greek text after ofras. 

12548 5. 8] z om. autem (so M8), 6. Here again Bekker 
in reading d¢ovrat 6’ follows the less good MSS,: the better MSS. 
of both families have kat déovra, O' has déovra: 8, but «at has been 
added above the line with a caret before déovra, and then crossed 
out. rip abriv] hae before eandem om, 2 (with a g n), perhaps rightly. 
9, 1d re yap pdpiov] guod guidem enim pars, the reading of o as well 
as of several other MSS. of the Vet. Int. » may perhaps be correct, 
and not guae guidem enim pars (Sus.), for in 1257 b 28 guod fints 
stands for rd réhos, 10. Sas] Vel, Int. stmphicdter (i.e. dmdds, 
cp. 7 (5). I. 1304a 29-33): dwdds dias M® P, See Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus, Susemihl holds in his third edition, in opposition 
to a marginal remark in P#, that ddos is a gloss on éwAds and not 
dmdés On ddws, and that dwdds is the true reading. It seems 
strange, however, if that is so, that all the authorities for the text 
should read étos ing, 14 abrod] SoO%. 15. The reading 
ayéporos Sv TY Ms pr, P! ete, is supported by Alex, Aphrodis, in 
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Aristot. Metaph. p. 15, 6 (Bonitz), rav yap 8oddov ey rois Toderixcis 
elvar etrev bs dvOpa@mos Sv dddov éoriv, where, however, the Laurentian 
MS. of Alexander (L) has ray yap Sotdov év rois Todurtxois etrev elvat 
tiv avOponuy toy GAdov Svra kal pi) éavrod: avOpwros b¢ P* and 
probably P* (for there is an erasure here in P*), and also most of 
the less good MSS. O' has avOpamos, followed by 8 expunged by 
dots placed beneath it, but whether these dots were placed under 
8 by the writer of the MS. or by a corrector, it is impossible to 
say. Ar. as Sus, notes, probably read dé, not dy, but this is not 
quite clear, for his rendering is—guit entm sud mpsius non est secun- 
dum naluram, sed (adda?) alterius homo, hie natura est serous, 
‘ Lectio dvépwros dv unice vera videtur, si quidem est natura servus 
non is, qui quamquam natura alius hominis tamen ipse homo, sed 
is, qui quamquam homo tamen natura alius hominis est’ (Sus. Qu. 
Crit. p. 341). Passing on to dAdov & éorly xrd., we find in Vet. Int. 
alterius aulem est homo, guicunque res possessa aut servus est, He 
would therefore appear to have found in his text és dv xrijpa  dothos 
, or perhaps és dv xria # SotAos dv, which is the reading of Ms: 
the better MSS. have doddos dy, those of less authority avépwmros dy, 
O! has dad’ 088’ Zorty dvOparos bs dy krjya Ff (i.e. 3, for O is without 
iotas subscript) dodAus dy, and in the margin, added by the writer of 
the MS,, yp. adpamos dv. Ar. has—alterdus autem est gui posstdetur 
homo extstens instrumentum ad acquirendum activum et separa- 
bite. He probably read dvéparos dv. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
ertvicus for the various readings: he adds in his second or expla- 
natory edition—‘we must regard either doides éeriv or (which is 
less probable) aépamos dv as the reading from which the other 
readings have arisen, but in either case this reading has proceeded 
from a mere dittography’ (i.e. a repetition of avépwmos dv or dodAds 
éorw in 16). Hence Susemihl reads [8000s éortv]. Busse, how- 
ever (De praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 22), attaches 
little importance to the es? of the Vet. Int., who, he thinks, found, 
not Soidos éoriv, but dovdos Sy (which can hardly be a dittography) 
in his Greek text, and rendered it freely by servus est (compare the 
renderings noticed above, p. Ixv): he holds doddes dy, however, to 
be ‘hoc loco omni sensu destitutum,’ and falls back on the reading 
dOparos dv. This is, as has been said, the reading of the less good 
MSS., but by adopting it we escape the difficulty of supposing 
Aristotle to have used the word dotdos in his definition of the dices 
oddos, Susemihl’s latest remarks on this passage will be found in 
Qu. Crit. p. 340 sq. (1886). 89. rév yap poxOnpav Kr.A,] Vet. Int. 
pestilentium enim e¢ prave (the equivalent for pavdws in 1254 b 2) 
F 2 
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se habentium. I know not what pestilentium stands for in Vet. Int., 
but poyOypia is rendered in 1303 b 15 by malzfza, and in 13144 14 
by mahiguifas. Vet. Int. omits to render dy, but this he occasionally 
seems to do (e.g. in 1256 4, 1265 a 30). 

1254.b 14. Wadd kad after yeipov, in which they are probably 
wrong: see below on 1260 a 26. 18. O! (like P*) has «al roir’ 
gor’ én’ abrav. 28. \éyo 1. Ar. nam celera quidem animalia 
rattonem non sentiuni: he would seem therefore to have read Adyou, 
as does Ol. 84. yévowro is rendered in most MSS. of Vet. Int. 
by flun?t, The reading of o is not sz#f (as Sus. with a query), but 
juni, 

125525. xai before kart om. T' pr. P%, etc., and Pseudo- 
Plutarch De Nobilitate. As to the De Nobilitate, if Volkmann’s 
account of it (Leben Schriften und Philosophie des Plutarch, 
1, 118) is correct, no weight can be attached to its testimony. 
See also Bernays, Dialoge des Aristoteles, pp. 14, 140, and 
Wyttenbach’s notes (Plutarch, Moralia, tom. 5, pars 2, p. 915 
sqq.). But in fact the passages quoted from Aristotle were not 
given in the MS., and were inserted by J. C. Wolf, the first editor 
of the work (see Volkmann and Wyttenbach), so that the text of 
them in the De Nobilitate possesses no sort of authority. 14. 
zadds ef before violentiam patt, thus giving an equivalent for xal 
Bid¢eoOa, which none of the MSS. of the Vet. Int, known to Sus, 
appear to do. 16. Susemihl gives vzolen/ia as the equivalent in 
Vet. Int. for r4v Blav, but he notes that vzolentizam is found ina: it is 
also found in o yz and may probably be the correct reading, 29, 
Srav rodro Aéywow] Vet. Int., according to Susemihl’s text, cum hos 
dicunt, but oy z have cum hoc dicunt, Is hos a misprint? 35. 
I follow m1? (and O'), which omit kat before éAebdepov: cp. 7 (5). 12. 
1316b 18, drt dowrevdpevor xararoxifdpevot yivovrar mévyres (80 IL), 
and other passages collected by Vahlen, Poet. p.216 sq. £# before 
liberum is omitted in z, but probably through an oversight. 37. 
No MS. gives ékyovov, except P!, which removes the iota of &yovow 
(sic) by placing a point under it, nor was &yovov found by Vet. Int. 
in his Greek text. This reading, like some other good ones 
peculiar to P*, may well be due, as Susemihl points out (Sus.° pp. 
xiii-xiv), to the emending hand of Demetrius Chalcondylas, the 
writer of the MS. 

1255 b 2, yiverdar} yevéodac M® P** O}, etc.: Vet. Int. fers, which 
may represent either yiver@at or yevérOa (or indeed other forms, as 
it stands for yeyovévae in 1268b 38, and for yeyerodu in 1272 b 
32) 12. © M8 pr. Pl add rot odparos after pépos: Sus. thinks that 
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this may have been the original position of these two words, but it 
is possible that they may have been added in the margin to explain 
kexopiopvov d¢ pépos, and then have found their way into the text. 
Additions which may thus be accounted for occur occasionally in 
P** Ls (see Susemihl’s apparatus criticus in 1309b 2, 1313 b 32, 
1316a 1), and also, though less often, in the first family of MSS. 
(e.g. in the passage before us, in 1259b 14, in 1268a 37, and 
possibly in 1335 a 37: see also below on 1263 4 12). 14. rov- 
ray n&mpevas I: gue natura tales digndficantur Vet. Int., but it is 
doubtful whether he found rootros in his text, for, as Busse 
remarks (p. 42), he translates rives by guales in 1264a 38: never-~ 
theless, it is true that in 1284a 9 he renders dfotpevoe rav toov 
dignificatt aequatibus, and that this is his usual way of rendering 
phrases of this kind, so that we expect A¢s here rather than /a/es. 
Ar. quapropter aliquid est quod simul prosit et amicuita servo et domino 
invicem secundum naturam ita dispositis. 18. 4 pev yap... 4 Be] z 
haec quidem enim... haec (or hoc) autem (not hic quidem enim... 
hic autem, \ike almost all the other MSS.), 24. Ms P* add rais 
before Svpaxotcas: whether Vet. Int. found rair in his text, we 
cannot tell from zm Syracusis. émqiSever] So Ot: Mé P! énaidevoen: 
Vet. Int. erudioct, which might represent either eraidevey or érai- 
devoer, for in 1267b 18 xareoxedater is constiful, in 1267b 30 
consiruxit: in 1267 b 31 émole is fecr, though in 33 dyfpe is devz- 
debai. 26. wdciov 1: see Bon, Ind. 618b 13 sqq., and Liddell 
and Scott, s.v. Meisterhans (Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 
p. 68) observes—‘ before long vowels we find throughout in Attic 
Inscriptions -e (wdelav, wAeio, wAcious): before short vowels in the 
classical period (till 300 3.c.) -e (mAéovos, medvav, mréoow)—in the 
post-classical period, on the other hand, -e: (mAelovos, mheidvon, mdeloow); 
the neuter singular, however, even after 300 3.c. usually retains the 
simple vowel.’ rév rowodrav) so 0? (and 01): I rotrav, dyporotxi} 
éyrorrourix) rests only on the authority of Mé P, for it is of course 
impossible to say whether Vet. Int, found éyorouxy in his text or 
dwporaurix}, ©} (like P*) has dyorame} (or rather époroumej), which 
probably points to éyorouxd, for in 12584 37 pr. OT has xpnpartoryay. 
The same MSS. which here read éyorouxi, read (if we allow for 
clerical errors) xepxidoroux) in 1256a 6, where Ms P* (about Pr we 
cannot be certain) read kepxidoromrix). All MSS. have reavorommeny 
in 1263b 10. ‘In Plato dporour, is now restored from MSS.’ 
(Liddell and Scott), In Eth. Nic. 7. 13. 11534 26 and Metaph. 
E. 2. 10278 4 éworonrey is the form used, but in the latter 
passage the MSS. are not quite unanimous. In Metaph. K. 8. 
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1064°b 21, Bekker, Bonitz, and Christ read dyorouky, but two 
MSS. (one of them Ab) have éyozourix, In Eth. Nic. x. 1. 10944 
rr pr. K» (the best MS.) has yadwomroury, 85, py abrots Kaxo- 
rabeiy] Vet, Int. guod non ipst malum patiantur. 

1256 6. Kepxidororxj] See above on r2g5b 26, 10. xadxdv] 
So 1? (and O'): xadxés T P* and possibly M8. See explanatory 
note on this passage. Corr.” P? (i.e. the writer of P? in darker 
ink than that of the MS.), followed by Bekk., adds 4 before 
olkovopix}, but Sus.1 (p. xviii.) says of the corrections thus classed 
-—'maximam partem coniecturas sapiunt, etsi vix eas ex ipsius 
librari ingenio haustas esse crediderim, and the erroneous ad- 
ditions of 4 before olkovoyie} in 1254b 20, and cromeiy before 
mpoonxe in 1268 a 25, rest on the same authority. 12, ris yap] 
Most MSS. of Vet. Int. guod enim (o guid enim), but z, like a, has 
guae enim. 16. moddd] o multas rightly: is muliae (Sus.) a 
misprint? 23. z, like a, has destiarum et enim, answering to 
trav re yap Onptov. 80, wodt] woddol pr. O! (with P¥, etc.), oad 
corr.'; Ms’ have the same blunder in 1316b x. Vet. Int. mulits, 
but he probably found moAdo) in his text, BL, of ev obv] Vet. 
Int. gue quidem enim: he seems, therefore, to have read of pév yap, 
unless exim is a blunder, which is very possible. Three MSS. of 
Vet. Int. om. enzm. 40, rocoira cxeddv] z tof fere, retaining the 
order of the Greek text, and guaecungue for door ye, not guicungue, 
like the MSS. examined by Susemihl. 

1256 b 1. mopifovrat] xoulfovra, Ms P', and © if ferunt (Vet. Int.) 
Tepresents xopiovrat, not wopifevra, which perhaps is the case, for 
acquirere stands for wopifew in 1256 b 28, 1268 32, etc., though 
we have emerunt for wopioa in 1285 4, MWopiterdar, however, 
seems the more probable reading, for we have mopitovres ri rpopay 
in 1268 a 32, and mopifer Oa rh» rpodiy occurs in De Gen. An, 3. 1. 
749b 24 and Hist. An. 1.1. 487b1. No instance of coulterOas riv 
tpopay is given in the Lndex Artstofelicus of Bonitz. O+ wopitovra, 
Ar. 516i praeparant (== mopitovrat?), 8, as dv f xpela ovvavayxdty| 
quocungue modo ef oportuntias compellat 0 (where ef may possibly 
be intended to represent cur in cuvavaykdty), 8. di8opévy] SeBoudon 
Me P* and possibly r (Vet. Int. dafa), but dava is just as likely to 
stand for d:8oném, for facia represents ywouévns in 1262a 38 (cp. 
1263a 12, br9, 1270a 24, 1272a 17), laudala enawovperns in 
1258 40, /ransmutalum perafadddpevov in 1287 b 4, vocafam xadov- 
pévouv in r2g6b 14. OF Sdopévy, 8. redAcabeiow] Vet. Int. 
Secundum perfectionem or secundum perfectam (sc. generationem), for 
the reading is doubtful (yz secundum perfectam, and, if I am right, 
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0 also, not secundum perfectionem, as Sus. with a query). Ar. sic 
etiam ad perfectionem deducts. 18. rois yervopévors | Tots yevopevois 11? 
(O°) Bekk.!: rois yervopevars Mt P* Bekk.® Sus. Most of the MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have genzfis (so z), or what probably stands for genzizs, 
but Sus, finds generatis in two of them (ko): I must confess that 
after looking at o I feel doubtful whether the contraction found in 
it stands for generads; still k remains. Gendt's, however, is pro- 
bably the true reading; but this may just as well stand for rots 
yervapevos (cp. 1258 a 35, where genzYo stands for r@ yevvybévre) as 
for rots yevopevois OF roils ywouevors. It is not impossible that Ar. 
found the last-named reading in his Greek text, for his translation 
is ad natorum educationem, and he renders tév ywopuever in 1335 b 
22 and ra ywépeva in 1336a 16 by wafos; but no MS. of the 
Politics has rots ywopevos. If we read rots yevopévors (= rois rékvors, 
as in 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 18), there is a good deal of harshness in 
the use of yevopévois in two different senses in 13 and 1g, and yevo- 
vévois 18 loses something of its point; it seems probable also that 
in 1335 b 18 the true reading is rd yervéapera M11, not ra yevdpeva I? 
(so in De Gen. An. 2. 6. 7424 24 Th yevonévp has apparently in 
some MSS. taken the place of the true reading rG yevvapevg, 
which is found in Z and accepted by Aubert and Wimmer). I 
incline on the whole to adopt the read-ng which may well be 
that of 1, and to read rots yerrwpévors. Cp. Mencx. 237 EF, nav yap 
Td rexov Tpopiy exer emirndciay @ ty rékyn’ @ Kat yur) Spry Texoiad re 
dAyOds Kal py, GAN tvo3addopevn, hv py exn myds Tpopis TO yevrwpeve. 
In Plaio, Laws 930 1) 16 yevdpevav, 16 yevvndév, and 1d yervdpevov are 
all used close together. 14. rv rod xadoupcvov yidakros iow] 
Vet Int. vocatam lactis nalurant (rip xadovpéry’), 15. yevopévars] 
‘redeadeow Ar. Sus.?* forsitan recte,’ Sus.7, who now places [yevo- 
pévos] in his text; but I find in the New College MS. of -Ar., and 
also in Bodl., guare semiliter est genttes quoque earsiimandum plantas- 
que animalium esse gratia ef cetera animaita kominum causa O' 
yevonévas: Vet Int. gests. 20. yivnra:] yéonrae M> P* and 
possibly also r (Vet. Int fen’) 26. The test ‘of M1 and 
especially of P Ms has suffered here from the intrusion of glosses: 
see Susemihl’s epparatus critieus. Vet. Int. hoc pracdaticum beilum 
ef primum (% however omils e with Ms» P-). Ar. a/ nalura id 
belium tusium existat, 28. oy z have guarum esf for by éori (in 
agreement with rerum), 82 dyadyvy pr O', but dots are placed 
under -#v and dv is written above probably by con. 36. oixoro- 
puk@y Kat mrotrixd | oixuvopird Kai woking Ts see noite on 12353 b 27. 
Ar. malhtudo instrumentoi um rea familtaris et ret publicae, 
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12579 3. Vet. Int. either misread ¢éxelyys as xetpéry or found 
xetuévn in his text, for he translates posefa, Ar. sed neque est idem 
neque valde remotum. He fails to render ékelms, but then he also 
fails to render rf elpnpévg, —@._ xrfjparos| xpqyaros M8 and probably 
also T, for Vet. Int, has rez, not rez’ possessae (rez, however, stands for 
mpdyparos in 8), 10. Sus.? bya misprint omits ydp after kal, 17. 
i] gua o lightly: yz guare (with most MSS. of Vet. Int.). 38, kav 
et} xa) et P', and possibly © also (Vet. Int. e s?); Vet. Int., however, 
occasionally fails to render av (see above on 12542 39). 40. 
émBadddvrav] eriBadrdvrav P!, Bekk,?, Sus. (Vet. Int. cmprimentibus 
might stand for either reading). For dmodtep the MSS. of Vet. 
Int. have adsolvant: so yz,and also o, though Susemihl gives its 
reading (with a query) as adsolvat. 

1257 b 7. eva om, I’: see note on 12524 8. Here it can 
hardly be spared. 11. kad vdzos} O° kat els vdpov, but the breathing 
over es has been struck through, and corr.’ has written something 
ending in -os (probably kat vdpos) in the inner margin, where the 
binding partly conceals the correction. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
ertiicus on this passage. 12. otre] So O' (with IL): ofS¢ Bekk. Sus. ; 
but cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 @ 8, dare modAdkis ob Kowovodar tis éxeAnolas 
otre (SO I: o¥dé Bekk. Sus.) rod dixdgew: 6 (4). 13-1294 b 7, dav ph 
(so 1? Bekk.: pare 1! Sus.) iBplty ris abrods pire ddburphrat pySev rijs 
ovotas. 15. drodeira] Vet. Int. perz#, cp. 1263 b 28, where he 
renders orephorovra by privantur, and see below on 126242. 20. 
4 88 Karpin, momrin) xrd.] Vet. Int. campsoria autem factiva 
pecuniarum, etc, which shews how he interpreted the passage 
and punctuated it, 21. dar’ 4] Vet. Int. sed, not sed ant, as in 
1305 b 15, or msz, as in 12424 11 and 12864 37. 24. abros 
om. I1*: compare, however, 2. 11. 1273 49, where IP om, afro, 
3+ 17. 1288 a 29, where H om, roirov, and 8 (6). 4. 1319b 11, 
where II’ omit rodro, It is of course possible that mM? are wrong 
in adding these words in the four passages, but the use of otros 
in the passage before us at any rate, followed by the explanation 
& dnd rains ris xpnpanorixis, is characteristically Aristotelian (cp, 
5 (8). 5. 13408 32-34: 6 (4). 9, 1294b 23). See also 1258 b 8, 
‘We must bear in mind that 0 are prone to omit words. O% hag 
viros. 88, dp TH, and so O': z has vrdemus, but the symbol for 
mus ig over an erasure; y, however, has v¢dere (the first two letters 
of this word in y project slightly into the margin and may have been 
tampered with), and though o has wrdeo, the Jast two letters are 
over an erasure, the original reading having apparently occupied 
less space than wdeo, for the last letter of this word is in actual 
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contact with the first letter of acczdens, a perpendicular line being 
drawn to separate the two words. Possibly therefore the original 
reading of o was wzde’ (==videmus). ‘Opd is not perhaps impossible, 
for we find déyo, Pol. 3. 13. 1283 bx: 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 19: rlOnpe, 
Rhet, 1. 10, 1369b 23: @AaBor, Phys. 8. 5. 257 b 22: pot Soxet 
onuaivew, Meteor. r. 3. 339 b 23 (where, however, Blass—/Rhecn, 
Mus. 30. g00~~suspects that Aristotle is quoting from one of his 
own Dialogues): 8:eAduny Ms P?5¢ Qb Vb Ls Ald. (drvzstmus Vet. 
Int.: S:ecAdueda P* Bekk.) in Pol. 6 (4). 3. 12904 2, but perhaps 
Gottling and Sus, (following coir. P*) are right in reading duetAopev 
in this passage, for in r290a 24 the MSS. and Vet. Int, agree in 
reading SieiAouerv, The emendation épdpev dates as far back as 
Sepulveda and Victorius, and indeed earlier, for it appears, as we 
have just seen, in one or two MSS. of Vet. Int.: Bekker adopts it 
in both his editions, as does also Susemihl, though he brackets the 
termination. 85. éwadddrre] variatur % (not vartat) probably 
rightly, for vartarz, not variare, is the equivalent for éradddrrew in 
the wefus versio (cp. 1255 a 13, 13178 2). 86, éxarépa] éxarépas 
‘vetusta et emendatiora exemplaria’ mentioned by Sepulveda (see 
p 19 of his translation); three MSS. also of the Vet, Int. (b g h) 
have ulrigue pecuniativae, and éxarépas is the reading translated by 
Leonardus Aretinus (vardaiur enim usus eiusdem extstens utriusque 
acguisitionts, Gusdem enim est usus acqurstito, sed non secundum idem); 
but all known MSS. of the Poliucs have exarépa, and most of the 
MSS. of the Vet. Int. have aergue (agreemg with vsus). z has ulerque, 
altered into xuérigue, not, I think, wéreque altered into w/:rgue If we 
tead ékarépa, two uses of xpnuarerrexy are referred to, and this seems 
to suit betier with évaAddrrec than % xpaois exarcpas ris xypquarurrenijs : if 
éxatépas, two kinds of xpnpartotexy are referred to, whose ‘use’ (not 
‘uces’) ‘overlaps’ (evaAddrre) Perhaps we rather expect to hear of 
{wo uses than of one use. Hence on the whole éxarépa seems 
preferable, but ékarépa might so easily take the place of ¢karépas 
that the true reading is doubtful. 88. ris 8 9 aténos] Vet. Int. 
adds finis after augmentato, but probably without any equivalent in 
his Greek, as Sus. remarks (Sus. p xxxiv). 

12580 2. z adds ef before spsius (answering to xat before rot 
¢yv), Sus’: Sef past auéem hbrauorum culpa excidisse quam a 
Guilelmo omissum esse verisimilius duco.’ As to zpsres, it should 
he noted that, as Ditumeyer haz shown (‘ Quae ratio inter vetustam 
Aristotelis Rhetoricorum translationem et Graecos codices intet- 
cedat.’ p. 34), Wilham of Moeibeke im his tramlation of the Rhetoric 
often, rendeis the article by zfse—e.g. m Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 16, 
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where for #8ovjjs kal rod (iv we find delectationts ef ipstus vrvere. 
7. otons] z rightly omits zon before extstente: all the MSS. known 
to Sus. add it: y probably had nom befoie exzstente originally, 
though zam occupies its place now over an erasure. 32-34, Pr. 
O' has here— dana rijs tarpexijs, obo Kal wept xpyuariorixis éore pev ds 
Tod olkovdpuov are 8 ds of, ddd ris xépdous danperexijs, but corr) adds 
in the margin yp. ddAa rod larpod, obrw xad wep rev ypnpdrov, and 
répdovs is expunged by dots placed beneath. For the vaiious 
readings offered by P** Q Ls in this passage, see Susemihl’s 
apparatus crtticus. See also above on 1253a 12. These MSS. 
perhaps follow some gloss or paraphrase. 

1258 b 1. peraBAnrexis] peraBodijis Ms P}, here alone, for in 
12572 9, 18, 28, 1258b 21, 29 these MSS. (like 1") have the form 
peraBAyrixj, nor is the word used elsewhere by Aristotle apparently, 
We cannot tell from ¢ranslativa whether Vet. Int. found peraBodcijs 
OY peraPrnrixfjs in his Greek text, for he translates ris peraBAyrixijs 
in 1258b 21, 29 by 4ranslativae, 4. ép dmep eropleOy| So 1? (and 
O°) with Ar. (ef non ad quod inductus est): ép’ Gmep éroptodpeda TW 
(Vet. Int. super quo quidem acquisturmus). 7. Tadd éx before 
vouloparos, which 1? (and O*) omit. 16. oto] Vet. Int. guidus, 
but he has guales for rives in 1264. 38. 27. rpirov| réraprov 
T Ms pr. P’, apparently a mistaken attempt at emendation. 380. 
ray did yijs ywouevar] o y ex a lerra genitis, 2 ex altera genitts. 88. 
mepi éxdorov] Here, as Sus. has already noted, o alone among the 
MSS, of the Vet. Int. has preserved the true reading—de unoguogue. 
86. O' (with P‘ and some other MSS, which Bekker follows) adds 
tis before riyys: see below on 1270 b 39, 40. Xapyridn] Xdpyre 
(xdpert Ms) 8) 1 Bekk. Many of the MSS. of the Vet, Int. how- 
ever, and z among them, have fartide. Ar. a carite (Bodl. 
chartte) parzo. 

12592 10. In the fourth century .c. the forms éddat, éAdas, 
édadv take the place of éAata, etc., in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 14), but here all the 
MSS, seem to have éAatéy, as all have Mepaa in 1303 b rx, though 
some have mewed in 1267 b 23. 18. Most of the MSS. have 
éAatovpylov, though some spell or accentuate it wrongly: P’ has 
Aacoupysav: P* has édaotpywr, Ot édaroupydy, and so TP apparently, 
for Vet. Int. has ohvarum cultoribus. "Edatoupyeia is the word used 
in the citation from Hieronymus Rhodius in Diog. Laert. 1. 26, 
which may possibly be a reproduction of the passage before us, 
and Liddell and Scott adopt this form of the word (not édaodpyiov), 
In 1295 b 17 P? has d&darxadios, P94 Ald. d:8acxadelors, I! (probably 
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wrongly) S&Sackddors. 16, #Bovdero] See above on 1253b 33. 
28. erédaBer| O* has éméhafev with ¢ superscribed over ¢, apparently 
by the writer of the MS.: no other MS. gives this reading, whichis no 
doubt wrong: see, however, Schneider ad loc. rodrov] rotro (Bekk,) 
is found only in one MS. and that an inferior one. 6 Atoviows] 6 
om. Ms P!: whether © omitted it also, it is of course impossible to 
say. In 1252 b 14 M8 P! give the 6 to Charondas, which here they 
deny to Dionysius. BL. 1d pévrat dpaya Oddcw kal roto] Vet. Int. 
quod vero visum fuil Thali et hute (o quod vero tussum fuertt Thali et 
Autc). Sus. suspects that the translator found 1d pévrot papa Oddy 
kat rotr@ in his text: more probably he found 1d pévroe Spapa drew 
kal rovrav (unless he misread rotro as rodrov), This is a possible 
reading, but all MSS. have rotro, See note in Sus.°, who now , 
reads @dAcw kal rotro. “Opaya has been variously emended, but 
Mitchell (Indices Graecitatis in Orat. Att. 2. 58x) gives it as oc- 
curring, apparently in a similar sense to that which it bears here, in 
[Demosth,] Procem. gg. p. 1460, 26, dpaya rodro éroteiro & dipos 
atrod Kaddy, & avdpes "APnvaiar, kat Avovredés tH médAe, and it suits well 
with xaravénpa 7 and karavofjoavra 10. 87. népn om. P*3* ete. 
(also O'). It is not perhaps quite certain that I are right in 
adding it. 89. Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including oy) 
have pracest, but dpyew is undoubtedly right: 2 has praeesse, which 
appears to be found in only one of the MSS, known to Sus, (b). 

1259 b 16, 16 vedrepov] z has zwventus rightly: the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. cavenem. 28. cyxediv d¢] The weight of manuscript 
authority is in favour of 4} in place of dé, for of the better MSS. 
only pr. P? has 8: Vet. Int., however, has aufem, Aé secms to be 
right, answering lo peév oly 2r, BL. Kat before dxdAacros om. ID. 
85. dda dw] 0 oporteret utique, but oportebit ulque, the reading of the 
other MSS., is probably right (sec above on 1253 b 17). 

1260 a 3. diaopds) Siabopis T (Vet. Int. Aurus autem esse differ- 
enitae), and so probably pr. O', for the accent of diagopds 15 over 
an erasure. yz have hutus autem differentiae, omitting esse (in 7, 
however, dferenttae is over an crasuic), damep xat rdv pice dpxo- 
pévov} Susemthl’s text of the Vet. Int. here runs, gutmadmodum 
et natura principantium et subtectorum, and he thinks that the 
Vet. Int. found dpydrreav xat added in his Greck text between 
dice: and dpyopévav. But it would seem fiom the apparatus erilicus 
to his iext of the Vet. Tnx. (Sus. p. 33), that of the nme MSS. 
used by him (abe ghklmo), one (0) omits ¢ natura prin- 
cfonhum, making the passage 1un guemadmodum ef subrectorum, 
and seven (b c gh k 1m) 1cad guemadmodum natura et subrec- 
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torum: (so y), except that later hands add prémcipantium after natura 
in b and the margin of |. Thus the reading adopted by Susemihl 
was apparently found by him only in a. I have found it, however, in 
z, which gives the passage thus—Aw2us autem (esse om. 2) differentiae, 
quemadmotum et natura principantium et subtectorum. Whether Vet. 
Int. found dpxévrav xa in his Greek text is, however, quite another 
question. Ar. guemadmodum in hits quae natura obediunt. O* has 
Sonep xal trav dice dpyouéver, but corr.’ has inserted a caret after 
gion and adds in the margin dpxdvrev cat (a dot, however, has 
been placed under each of these words to expunge it—by whom, it 
is impossible to say). It is conceivable that Vet. Int. found a similar 
correction in the margin of the Greek text used by him, and 
translated it. 4. ipyyrac] icpyyeiras M1" (Vet. Int. exemplificatur + 
exemplificabttur a 2). 15. Ar. is said by Sus.'* to add 8e after 
trodnnréov, but his translation runs in the New College MS. 
and in Bodl.—eodem modo se habere necesse est circa morales 
owiutes, puiandum est omnes participes esse oportere sed non eodem 
modo, sed quantum cutque opus est. 20. éotlv] oz have esé, in place 
of e/, before moralzs rightly (Susemihl reads ef and does not mention 
that o has ¢s/), 21. wdvrov] Ms P* have érdvrav: we cannot tell 
from Vet, Int. ommzum, which reading he found in his text. 22, 
Sero Soxparys] O! déra Saxpdrys (P* Jero 6 Eaxpdrys). 26. dpern] 
Vet. Int. has wrtufe (= dperf, which is the reading of pr. Ms). 
rd épdorpayeiv] I follow P?5 Sb Tb (z has es¢ in place of auf after 
virtue, but over an erasure) in omitting 4 before rd dpéoroayeiv: see 
Vahlen, Poet. p, 136 and Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 1. p. 52, where 
among other passages the following are referred to—Poet. 8, 
14514 20, ‘Hpakdyl8a Oyonlda wal rd rowdra mompara: Rhet. 2. 12. 
1388 b 33, dpyjv émOupiav at ra roaira (in the passage before us 
we have # instead of eat). Cp. also 2. 3.12624 12, ppdropa pudérqy, 
where 1 om. # (see Vahlen, Poet. p. 216): Eth, Nic. ro, ro. 
r180b 34, olov larpol ypapeis (Mb Ob): Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1161 b 23, 
BBods Oplé ériody Kb O'F (Opie Bods ériodv Lb Ob), where other MSS, 
have ddovs 4 Oplé 4 driody: Pol, 3. 4.1277b 10, olov lrmapyet brmap- 
xnOévra, orparayeiy orparnynbévra Kal ratiapyyoavra Kal doyayhoavra 
(where no MS. has «al before orparnyeiv, though Vet. Int. has ef 
before his equivalent for it): 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 23~25, where &¢ is 
absent after wopOuxdv, though Vet. Int. has aufem: 6 (4). 4. 12920 
1, where Yr M8? om, 8: 7 (5). 8. 1308b 27, Ady 8 dyrineioOa 
tous émietkeis TE mdfOet, rods drdpous roils eimdpors Ms P! (other MSS, 
add kal before rods dirdpovs), 81. 6 mais] é om, M* P': we have 
no means of knowing whether Vet. Int. found it in his text. 92, 
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rov réXetov kat (in place of rb réAos kai) P48 Ls Ald. An. (sed ad perfec tum 
ef duccm) Bekk. ©} has tiv réXctov eat, but in the margin, probably 
added by com.7, rd réAos kat. Sce above on 12380 32 and 12534 
t2. Hete also perhaps these MLSS. follow a glows or paraphiasc : 
Anistoile’s language in t. 12. 1259b 3 may well have suggested 
it, 3G. drei} OF edreier (01 rather AAAcéyet), and so too pr. P*: 
all other MISS. apparent!y have éAdciyry : Vet. Int. dese cad, which may 
possibly represent ¢AAcivy, but we cannot be sure of this, for after 
fanta ut he could use nothing but the subjunctive. Bekk.? cadetg: 
Bekk? Sus rede. 37. dpa] dpa pr ©’, changed into 4pa 
probably by a corrector, for the cucumflex is in darker ink than 
that used in the MS 

1260 b 17. O' adds kat heore robs mauidas (with 7), 18. cons 
O! adds elvae im darker ink after yuvaikas amz add esse after 
mulicres. LO. of xowwvei| Vel. Int. has dispensabres: Sus, 
thinks he found oixovéue: in Ins text in place of of xotvevo, and 
adopts this reading. All MSS., however, have of cowepoi, and 1s 1 
not, to say the least, possible that Vet. Int. here as elsewhere has 
musread the Greeh ? 


BOOK II. 


1260 b 27. "Crei dé] U' om, &, but omissions in HW? are not 
infiequent, and 6, which hardly suits the present ending of Book L., 
may possibly be a survival fiom some earlier state of the text. 28. 
ris] } P?* pr. Pt, ete. {x0 O1): ris M8 P' and possibly rT (Vet. Int. 
quae), Perhaps # 15 moie hkely to have been substituted for ris 
here than ris for 7. Cp. Metaph. Z. 1, 1028b 6, 8:6 kat jiv Kar 
pddurra Kat Mpdroy kai pdvov ae elmeiv wept Tod obtws bvros Hewpyréoy ri 
éoriy, BL. xév ci reves Erepae truyxdvoowt| cai ef M#: about 1 we 
cannot be ceitain, though Ver. Int has ef sz guae alae eaxistunt, for 
he occasionally fails to render dv (see above on 12544 39). Not 
does er/sfunf in Vet. Int cnable us to pronounce with certamly 
that he found rvyxdvorew in his Gicek text, for in r270a 27 he 
renders xiv dwoddvy ef sf morttur., AS to rvyxydvwow, see explanatory 
note. 36. ény3addarue| So O?: erySddrerOac M* P's enverere (Vet. Int.) 
may repiesent cither. 40. wohireta IL: 2 crveltfas (with g hlo, 
y cavititas with dots under 4): most MSS. of Vet. Int. czzuas (and 
so At). The same contraction ‘may stand for adds, modus, 
médepos, wod€utos, modtrys, and even wodreia, though the last word is 
most often expressed by another contraction’ (Gaidthausen, Gi. 
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Paldographie, pp. 246, 256). This perhaps explains the oc- 
casional interchange of modsreia, woAirys, and méAis: thus qodtrelas 
takes the place of méAeas in WH 1294 b 39, modreav Of woderdv in P* 
etc. 12924 9, and wokirdy of wokiredy in TY Tb 1268 b 34, while in 
1g18a 9 I have wéde, WW? wodurefa, See Susemihl’s apparatus 
criticus in 1326 b g, 13334 11 also. I retain wodereta here, though 
not without hesitation. See explanatory note. Sus.’? adds, Sus.® 
modtrela, 41. Here Vet. Int. alone has preserved the true reading 
els 6 sijs (unus gut unius): iadrys (Ar. pariias), Only a fraction, 
however, of the MSS. of Vet. Int. give this reading. Of those used 
by Sus. only one (g) has wnus as its onginal reading (in four, 
abkl,a later hand has substituted uns): nudlus pr. ab, ahus ch 
and pr. k 1, cds m. Qu? again is guod inc gh m and pi.kl. 
Hence it is important to note that z has wus gue unius as its 
original and only reading. The reading of 0 is altus quod unius: 
in y etus quid unius has been first written, but evs has been erased 
by dots placed beneath it and waus written above, apparently in 
the same ink and handwriting as the MS. 

12618 2. Vet. Int. fails to render mdvrov, but see above, p, xiii, 
note 12, for other cases in which he omits words or phrases. _—6.. év 
Thi wodirela rH WAdrwvos| So OQ, but rf after wodcrefa is added above 
the line with a caret—whether by the writer of the MS, is uncertain, 
Vet. Int. i politia Platonts. P*** have the reading adopted in the 
text. 11. 80 jy airlay] 2 perhaps rightly has causa, not causam. 
16. ds dptoroy by dn pddtora macav] So TI’: the order is different in 
1? (and 0), which read macay ds dptorov ért pddora in place of ds 
dpioroy by drt wddtora wacav: the latter order, however, though more 
rugged, is perhaps more Aristotelian, These MSS, also, as will 
be noticed, omit @, probably because dpiwrov precedes it, just ag 
M* P* omit dy after 8odAov in 12g2b 9. 18. ory} modus] eon dds 
Ms P': whether Vet. Int. found the aiticle in his text, we cannot say, 
All MSS., however, have 4 mdds in 23. 27. tAxtont] Arioe 
Pi: Vet. Int. guemadmodum ulique st pondus amplius trahet, put 
it is not by any means certain that /rahef represents éxtoet, 
It may represent Axiose or éAxicat (cp. 1283 b 16, where kdy 
ei me Suwalueda is rendered in Vet, Int. by ef usique sf guid 
potertmus): on the other hand, in 1263 b 34 domep dv ef ree 
monoeev is rendered guemadmodum ulique st quis factat, With the 
exception of P* and the possible exception of I, all the MSS. here 
read Axiop, and I have retained it, marking it however as strange, 
for we look rather for the optative. There is some harshness about 
xboa. Ar, ceu st pondus magts attrahat. 30. yevérOal] O} 
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yiveoOa (Sus.’, in note, -yiverda?), 35. peréBaddov] peréBaroy Ms 
Pi: guemadmodum utique st transmularentur (Vet. Int.) leaves the 
reading of F uncertain. 

1261 b 2. sq. Here m1? tread: év rovrow dé pipeioGar rd ev peper roils 
ioous eixewv (80 O*: olkeiy two or three MSS.) époious (so P?*: éuotws 
im C4 Bekk,, also O1) rots e& dpyijs. Ms P!: rofro d€ pyseirar rd dv 
pépes rods tous cixety 1d 8” cs duoious elvar €& dpyqs. Vet. Int. hoc ausem 
imitaiur scilicel in parte aequales cedere hoc (738° T) fanquam simeles 
stint a principio: setlcef here probably represents 7d, as in 1261 b 
16,1274 a 16, b 12, and it is also probable, though not absolutely 
certain, that denguam simles sini stands for ds épotovs eva. Ar. e¢ 
in eo imilare vicissim eguales cedendo mvicem altos alts. See ex- 
planatory note, 4. xaréd pépos om. I, but these MSS. are some- 
what prone to omit. 5. xal om. 1? Bekk. So O', which adds 
rév before dpydvrav with P4. Ar, eodem modo illorum quit regunt 
altt alos gerunt (so New Coll. MS.: regunt Bodl.) magésfratus. 7. 
ob for otre II': odre followed by xai occurs, though rarely, in 
Aristotle—e. g. in De Part, An. 4. 14. 697b 16 otre is followed 
by «al of. Cp. also Pol. 5 (8). §. 1339a 18 sq. 4H’, it must be 
remembered, are prone to omit, and in 1264a 1 they have py for 
pe, just as in 1265 a 18 M* P* have pi for pndev and in 1268b 16 
Y MS pr. P! have of for ofdé, 19. 6 om. M# P (about J’ we cannot 
be certain), but wrongly. ‘In addition to this passage Socrates is 
referred to in the Second Book as one of the interlocutors in the 
“Republic” of Plato 13 tmes (1261 6, 12,16: bat: 1262b 
6, 9: 1263b 30: 12644 12, 29: b ¥, 24,37: 1265a 11), andin 
not one of these passages is the article absent ; its authenticity in 
1261 b xg is thus placed beyond doubt, especially as the reason 
why it is added 1s not far to seek; the reference, in fact, is not to 
the historical Socrates, but to Socrates as one of the dramats 
personae of the dialogue’ (Dittenberger, Go##. gel. Ans. Oct. 28, 
1874, p. 1359). It is, however, true that all MSS. omit the article 
in 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 23, where the Platonic Socrates is appaiently 
referred to. 25. rois om. Ms P*; about r we cannot be certain. 
35. mpds.. .rois Addos] Vet. Int. apud altos (mpds misread apa ?). 

12620 2, dAé¢yee] Vet. Int. dcet (and Ar., following as he often 
does in his wake, dcent), but in 1281 a 19 he has corrumpet for 
pbeipe, and in 1257b 15 perif for drodeira, in 1263 b 28 privantur 
for erepjoorra, Jt is very doubtful whether these variations of 
tense in Vet. Int. represent variations in I' (see above, p. lxiii, notes 
ro and xr), 8. rdv dpvOydv] After rdv dpdydy It add dy 
(Bekker and St. Hilaire, but not Sus., also find dy in pr. P?): 


perhaps, however, it may well be dispensed with in the passage 
before us (compare such phrases as émoioi rwes éruxoy 3. 15. 1286 b 
24, and see Bon. Ind. 778b 48qq.). ‘"O» additum ab aliquo qui 
Phiynichi praecepta sectabatur : sed vide Lobeck. ad Phryn. p. 277, 
ad Soph, Aj. 9’ (Gottl. p. 311). rod defvos| Vet. Int. Anus filius, 
possibly misreading roi Seivos as rovde vids. 12. érepov] See ex- 
planatory note. As to @pdropa, see Liddell and Scotts, v.: the form 
used in Attic Inscriptions is @pdrnp, not ppdrap (Meisterhans, Gram- 
matik der attischen Inschriften, p, 63). Vet. Int. has az? before 
contribulem, but see above on 12604 26. 20. yevdyeva] O? ywdpeva, 


21, kal yuvaixes] ef (not effam) femellae o 2. 27. rovs dé éxouciovs | 
om. P?, probably owing to homceoteleuton, and o omits haee autem 
voluniarta, probably from the same cause. 28. yiverOacis altered 
to yevéoOa: in Ot (by whom, I cannot say), 29. domep mpos rovs 


drodev| Most of the MSS. of Vet. Int. have guemadmodum ef eos qut 
Jonge, but a z substitute ef ad for ef. For the addition of ef by Vet. 
Int.,see above on 1252225. drobev MS P!#* L8Ald.: cp. 1280 b 9, dro- 
dey M8 P84 Qb ThAId.,and 1280 b 18, dmodev TI (the Vatican Palimp- 
sest has amrade in g and amodev in 18). “Amodev seems to be the 
reading commonly found in the MSS. of Aristotle, but dmradev 
is the Attic, or at least the old Attic, form (Rutheiford, New 
Phrynichus, p. 60: Liddell and Scott, s. v. dmadev), 80. ddra] 
ar M® pr. Pt. 

1262 b 7. re om Ms Pt: Vet. Int. gusdem, which probably 
represents ye. Ar. has enim only, but may well have found re ydp 
in his Greek text. 8. rais médcow] 2 adds 2 before ciuvatbus 
(in 1261 b 8 we have péysorov dyaddv ev rais médeow), 18. oup- 
guivat| cuppivar P?* etc. Bekk. (also O°), but cuppuqva: Ms Pt 
(cuppufa pr. P4, cuppuria corr. P*) may not impossibly be what 
Aristotle wrote (though Plato in the passage referred to, Symp. 
rgt A, has of course ovydivar), for in Eth. Nic. 7. §. 11474 22 
Kb has cvppujvat. Peculiar verbal forms are occasionally used by 
Aristotle ; we have, for instance, rpowSoreropévove in Ta70a 4, 
meéioOa in Rhet, x. rx. 1370 b 18. 21. viév] So O}, though P4 
(with m') has viod: Ar. vel patrem uf fil. 82. robs didaxas] om. 
Ms P* (so Sus.?*: P! only according to Sus.). Vet. Int, places his 
equivalent for these words (cus/odes) after 800évres: custodes may 
of course represent either rods piAaxas or of pudakes, but it is hardly 
likely that Vet, Int. found the latter reading in his text. 88. In 
reading pidag I follow 17: tag els 1? Bekk, (and 0"), Almost all 
the MSS. of Vet. Int. however, have for xat médw of mapd rots pidage 
tos dddous modiras ef rursum gui apud alios ctves; Sus. follows a, 
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which adds cusfodes after apud, probably 1ightly (so too 2). Ar. 
tuanslales 37 sqq., ov yap ét KA, nam non amplius appellant custodes 
Sraires ef filros ef patres et matres gui (here the New College MS., 
but not Bodl., adds @5) alts civibus deduntur ef rursus qut ex cius- 
fodibus alias exvibus. 40. yopis xrd.} seorsum ex legum statulo 
o, but the last letter of s/a/uéo is ove) an erasure. 

1263.0 2. rao] Vet. Int. omnes: M* wavév, This vanation, 
like that in 12664 4, was probably occasioned by an ambiguous 
contiaction. 12. M add dX’ advicwy afici towv, and these au- 
thorities may possibly be right, for cases of * abundantia contiara 
copulandi’ aie not rare in Aristotle (Vahlen, .Anstot. Poet. p. 88), 
and aad dvicav might easily drop out after tray through homceote- 
leuton, but perhaps i is mote likely that dA’ diay is a marginal 
remaik which has crept to the text: sec above on 1253 b i2 and 
cp. 1268 a 37, where I Ms add érepov elva afler Bovdrcra 3 6 
vopoberns. 18. apds rots dzodatovras pev [4 AapBdvovras | monn | 
Vet. Int. ad fruentes quidem, st (et for 9) accipintes quidsm multa: 
AapBdvavras Ot AapSivorras péev may possibly be an alternative read- 
ing which has crept from the maigin into the tex, together with 
the # inuoducing the suggestion (sec Vahlen on 4 vai, Poct. 4. 
T4490 7). 28. kai before évixoopnder om. IP. Gear} So O' (with 
1), rightly in all probability (sce explanatory note): ten 0. 29. 
éxdaor@ mpooedpetovres T M4 Sus, — B4. xpifjrat xotvots] Vel. Im. u/itur 
fanguam communibus. 86. xiv denbdow «7.A.] Vet. Int. sz im- 
digeant pro viahcis in agrts per regionem (a z rec. b per riguonem : 
the other MSS. peregrinationem, except y which has peregrina- 
fonum), As to the addition of pro, see above on 1253a 10 
and below on 1263b 41. Vet. Int. appears to read dy instead 
of xév, but then he often omits to render kai. 

1263 b 4. kai rov} ‘ xat r6 2? Ar.’ (Sus.)—te1ry possibly only a 
conjectuial emendation, like some other readings peculiar to P! Ar. 
(see Sus.’, p. xiv). The rendeimg in Ar. is guemadmodum ef amatio 
pecuntar um, which probably represents xaOdnep kai rd cidoxpnparov, 
or possibly rd pidoxpijparoy ely, for rd Pidavrov efvac 18 rendered a 
line or two above by amario sur. 6 ris xrqrews .. . otoys) a 
z omit 72 before possesszone perhaps rightly. 7 «of om. I. 9. 
and 11. 75 om. M3 P*: Vet. Int. semper antiae quidem cerca mulleres 
(so in 1x drberalitatis autem circa possessiones), but we cannot tell 
from this what he found in his text, fo. he sometimes ienders the 
article and sometimes docs not, 18. @AXos re kai Grav] z alilerque 
ef cum, answering to the Greck more closely than the reading of 
Susemihl’s MSS. alverque cum (cp. 1269 b 24, where altferque ef sf 
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stands for d\Aos re Kav), Zl, yevdouaprupidv} So all MSS. here, 
though in 1244b 6 all have Wevdouapripay: even here, however, 
two MSS. of Vet. Int. (a 2) have feltorum teshum, not falsorum 
teshmontorum. 28. orepnrovrat| Vet. Int. prrvaniur: see above on 
12624 2, 82, wdvras] M® pr. P? wdvrn: Vet. Int. omaino, which 
represents mdvros in 1257b 21, wdvrq in 130203. 34. yelpwv ddus| 
Vet. Int. adds evt/ before deferior crvifas, and it is perhaps on his 
authority that Vict. and Bekker read gorat xeipwr wddts, but gorae ig 
omitted in all the MSS., and, as we have seen (above, p. lxii, note 2), 
Vet. Int. occasionally adds the auxiliary verb without support from 
MSS. Aristotle is sparing in its use. Al. rois cvecirios| Vet. 
Int. pro conviviis: see above on 1253 a Yo and 1263 a 36. 

12644 1. pyde| pT: but see above on 1261 b 4. 8. Suse- 
mihl has apparently adopted the form ¢arpia thoughout his third 
edition, and it is true that in r300 a 25 and 1309 a 12 all the MSS, 
examined by him, and in the passage before us nearly all of them, 
and in 1280 b 34 the best MSS., have this form. So again, in 
1319 b 24 all the better MSS. except P* have gurpia, See however 
Liddell and Scott s. v. 9. Vet. Int. adds ef after his equivalent 
for ore, but, as Busse points out (p. 29 sq.), he does this in 6 (4). 
4. 1292 17 also, in both cases probably without warrant, 15. 
kal before xa6’ xacrov is not rendered either by Vet, Int. or by 
Ar, who translates—vel proprias singulorum, Ql. eévres| Vet. 
Int. dimittentes, which may perhaps stand for ddévres, the reading 
of some of the less good MSS. daeipjxacr] ddgpheace M8 P*: Vet, 
Int. megant, which perhaps represents diespeact, for dmewreivy in 
1272 b 5 is abnegare, and the Vet. Int, occasionally renders the per- 
fect by the present—e.g. in 1273 b 17, 1268 b 38, 1244 b 32, 
1266a 37. If this is so, d@ypyxact has only the authority of 
Ms P? in its favour. Perhaps also dmepyxace corresponds better 
to épévres. 26. movi] Vet. Int, faccunt. 88, rivers] Vet. Int, 
guales, just as in 1258b 16 he has guzbus for watas. 39. roots 
rivas] molous rwvts O* (so M# P! apparently): Sus. wolous riwas. 

1264 7, del O, not alel: so too in 1244 29 and 1264b x3, 
but ale in 12964 24, 1299 a 1, 1333. 21 etc. See Bon. Ind. 
11a 47 sqq. ‘The form dei prevails in Attic inscriptions from 
36x 3c. onwards’ (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen In- 
schriften, pp. 14, 64). 9. fruvder 3)] Ff rovder 8) O1. See ex- 
planatory note. 18, «ddis] So O', with M* pr. P!: about © we ° 
cannot be certain: the rest dé, ‘Evdus is properly used of Time, 
«63 of Place’ (Liddell and Scott), 14. plga] So O*; ‘pigae Ms 
Pm Bekk,, at v. Classen ad Thue. 2, 84. 8’ Sus! Classen’s note 
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will be found among his critical notes. Bd. 2, p. 192. 19. trav 
atray| All Susermbl’s MSS, of Vet. Int. have car wm, nol corundim : 
2, however, has corundem (rv airév 11), 26. ra is added in if 
before wept (Vet. Int. here translates the article-—-guae orca 
kgs). BLL ri» rtf) x (with a and pr. k) has ordinem righl'y. 
yap} ber, 40. tiv Adyov is not tendccd by Vel. Int, but ths 
may well be an oversight, similar to rhoee poinied out above, p. Lx, 
note 12, At. also gives no equivalent tor itera vero extrancs 
perégul sermoniéus, See nore in Sus*, 

12650 4. ds} So M® 1)": apds OF (with I’): Vel. Int. ad, 
which may repiesent efs as in 12630 41,b 3, 1270 18, but 
may also iepresent apis, as in r254b 13, ete. Perhaps xpos 
is more likely to have been substuutcd for e’s than es for 


pos. 12. 7d is omitted before ¢yryrixdy in M> P?: wheiher it 
Wits omitted in ¥ also, we cannot tell. 14. Vet. Int, wanslates 


as if he found the words ananged im the following o1der-—yépas 
BaSvrwvias # rwoy @aAys dwepdvrov deface rois rorotrots rd wAHCOs, 
but his intention probably is to make it clear that he (wrongly) 
lakes 16 wAgOus with rois rosotros: sce Busse. p.14n. He mighe 
have remembered yépas wAjéos, 4 (7). 8.1328 a 28. 16. acpi] 
Vet, Int. almost alone seems 10 have found supa in his text. for he 
has prachr. For sept with the acc. in the sense in which at is used 
here, ep. 7 (5). If. 1314 dD 25. 21-22, Vor the glosses which 
deform the text of L here, sec Susem.hl's apparatus crifuus. 24. 
Almost all the MSs. of Vet. Inu. fail 10 render kai before pds: 
az alone have ef ad. 29. Siopira 7H aadds padrdrov] Vet. Int. 
delcrminetur plane magts, but, 28 has been pomted out clsewhere, he 
occasionally substitutcs the passive for the active. 80, aomep ay 
ei rus elvev] Sus. 1s apparently in ero1 when he says that U' omit «4. 
Vet. Int. has gacmadmodum si quis deat, What he omits is ay, but 
this he is rather apt to omit (sce above on 1254 39). Tle did not 
plobably find etvecey in his text, but efmev, for non uteque data! (12640 
3) slands for otk dv Aadev, 83-34, See Susemihl’s «/far a/us 
cr ificus for the various readings here. M1? are nol quite unanimous 
in (favour of ré pev 7d and r@ 8 76, nor indeed are M1? in fivom of 
the 1eading adopted in the text, for P! etc, (and O') have rd 8 16 
in 34m place of 7d b€ 7G, but VM agice in reading éxdrepov: hence 
it scems probable that the reading 1m the text Is the correct one. as 
otherwise éxdrepov has to be alicted without MS authority to éxarépe. 
76 erirdvos| Vet. Int. adds evere after dadoriese, but it 1s very doubt- 
ful whether he found an equivalent for it in his Gieek text. 35. 
ees uiperui] eLees dperat W (At. cirsules habitus): Vet. Int. gaenram 
G2 
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solt hi habitus sunt virtutes circa habitudinem (é&w—so I") substan- 
tae. Probably Victorius’ conjecture is right and dpera) should be 
alperal: cp. 1285 a 16, where M® Ald. have dperaéforalperat, 40. 
SparioOnooperqy] Vet. Int. respondentem. ‘Opadifer is usually repre- 
sented by regudare in Vet. Int, (e.g. in 1266b 3, 16, 1274 9). 

1265 b 8. dope] Vet. Int. dudzfat (probably only a mistlans- 
lation, in which, however, he is followed by Ar.). 4. mapdtvyas | 
mepttvyas Ms P! and according to Sus. I also, but almost all his 
MSS. of Vet. Int. have deéecios (so 0 y), and we cannot be certain 
what Greek word this represents: az have dugardos (z in marg. 
altfer deiecios), and this again is hardly a correct rendering either 
of wepitvyas or mapdtvyas. Ar. has dispares. 18, rév dpyaord- 
rov| Vet. Int. anxtiguorum, but degrees of comparison are often 
inexactly rendered by Vet. Int. (see below on 1270b 1, 1271b 6, 
21, 12724 8). 19. das] mas Ms P*: Vet. Int. pide: which 
may represent ejther ras or dros. 20. All Susemihl’s MSS. of 
the Vet. Int. but one (1) have si# for yiverar (so oy): 2 fi, 21. 
dciv] om. pr. O', but it is added above the line with a caret, in 
darker ink than the MS. but probably by the writer of it. 26. 
ovupéper] For the various readings see Susemihl’s afparatus cri 
rieus. Vet. Int. expediat: O1, with some of the less good MSS,, 
avuépy. See explanatory note. Ar. has videndum est... ne non 
prose, 30. modrelav] moderecav II’, possibly rightly, 35, Sus 
‘réy om, I’: 1, however, would seem to be a misprint for P! 
{see Sus.! *), 89. epdpav] Vet. Int. plebetorum, In the next 
line he has ephoros for épdpovs. Dittmeyer (of. ciZ. p. 36) observes 
of William of Moerbeke’s translation of the Rhetoric—hic quoque 
universus interpretis usus respiciendus est: ut verbum Graecum 
saepe non mutatum versioni inserit, ita idem verbum hic illic 
sive apto sive inepto vocabulo Latino interpretari conatur.’ 

1266 a 8. xeiploras racdy] Vet, Int. pessimas omnibus. See above 
on 1263 4 2. 5. érera] So O' (with Me Pt), = .18. On rod 
rerdprov rv rerdprwy, see explanatory note. Here probably two 
alternative readings have both been admitted into the text, as in 
some MSS, in 1266 a 34, 12738 98, 12544 10. In O1/ after ek 
8€ rod rerdprov r&y rerdprov, the words éx 8€ rod rerdprov ray rerrdpwv 
are added, but they are crossed through and dots placed beneath 
them, probably by the writer of the MS. 23. cvmordva] So 
O': cuverrdvas I (Vet. Int. constare), and also pr. P*, 

1266 b 1. ras 3 #3y] Vet. Int, eas autem quae tam habifabantur 
(8° #3y T?, which Schneider adopts, rightly followed by Bekker and 
Susemihl), ‘d) P! m°, 8@ Ms Ar,’ (Sus.), but it is not perhaps very clear 
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what Ar, found in his text, for his translation is—posfguam vero 
condita foret, dificilius guedem. © originally had ras 3), but 8} has 
been altered into ¢—by whom, is uncertain. 8. ras om. M8 P!; 
as to ' we cannot be certain. iL. Vet. Int. multitudinem for rd 
péyebos. 18. drdayy| éréorny P28 and some of the less good 
MSS. (so O*): doy» M® P* Sus.: Vet. Int. guantamcungue, which 
leaves it uncertain whether he found éméony or Sony in his text : 
érdony Ald. Bekk, 26. dijdov ofv] All the MSS. of Vet. Int. used 
by Sus. except a have palam igitur, quod non suffictens substantias 
aequales facere ertt legislator (so 0 y): a 2, however, have lege'- 
latort, 28, rdgeey] rd€ec M# Pt: Vet. Int. ordinaverit, which 
probably stands for rd&eev, for in 3. 4.1277b 22 ef obras dvdpeios 
ey is rendered by the Vet. Int. s¢ sz fortis fuerti, and in 1.2. 12524 
24 el ris Bhdpeev is rendered sz guds vider. 31. elreev is pro~ 
bably the true reading here, as in 1270 b 38, 1272 a 38, 1339 a 14. 
See Susemuhl’s apparatus criticus on these four passages and Bon. 
Ind. 2224 4 sqq. 

1267 a 5. ddd cat] az sed etiam (n sed ef): the rest wrongly 
sed, 8. GAG Kal dy emGupoiey] Vet. Int. sed ef sé desederent, 
probably a mistranslation of these words. So Ar. verum etiam st 
concupiscant ut molestia careant et voluptate fruantur. See explana- 
tory note on 12674 8. LL. BotAowro] Vet. Int. posszat (Stvawro 

, Me). 17. Boddrerat xaracxevdfe| Vet. Int. opus est consittut, 
where consttfut may well stand for xarackeud{ew, but it is less easy 
to account for opus est. 24, dv] Vet. Int. guam, referring to 
multitudinem (dijbos). 25. émbupjoovew) See Susemihl’s ap- 
paratus criticus for the reading of M* P'; it finds support in two 
MSS. of Vet. Int. only (c y), which read concupiscunt: most have 
concupiscant, one or two concupiscent (so z), either of which, however, 
may stand for émévpyrovow—cp. 1268 a 41, where Ojo is rendered 
by ponat, and see below on 1267b 35. dpivew] Vet. Int. sufferre 
( =‘treveyreiv?). a8. én ‘rm Ar. Bekk.’ (so Sus.*); but Ar, has 
oportet autem neque id latere quanias facultates habere conducat. Stahr 
én: Sus? [8] ri. 29. rd pi Avorredeiv| Vet. Int. wf non pro leot 
habeat (so z and most MSS. of Vet. Int.: 0 at non prae levt habeat: 
Sus., however, reads, with g (so also y), uf non prolem habeat): in 
1249 b g, on the other hand, ré Avouredody is rendered 2@.guod expedit. 
Should u/ non pretium habeat be read (cp. 1258b 16, where Avorreré- 
ovara is preliostssima)? 84, ébédew] Vet, Int, debere (=péddew or 
épelew?, cp. 1253 b 26,1268b 12). 35, radra] z has haec (hee): 
Susemihl finds foc in his MSS. 40, 4 om. II’, probably wrongly, 
just as they are probably wrong in adding dy in 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 93 
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(cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 15, where 1 om. ay, and see Bon. Ind, 41b 
6 sq.) 

1267 1. drAnorov] Vet. Int. erreplebilis, Sus} ‘nonne 7rreple- 
dzle?,’ and it is true that in 1253 a 37 we find # d¢ dexatootvy oder 
xéy translated by the Vet. Int. zustitza autem ctvile; but see Dittmeyer, 
op. cit. p. 34, who shows that the practice of William of Moerbeke 
in his translation of the Rhetoric is to make the predicate agree 
in gender with the subject—thus in Rhet. 1. 3. 1359 a 8 rotr@ 8é 6 
pev rovodros Odvaros xdddcov is rendered hude autem falis mors pul- 
chrior. 14. xaracxevd{ov] constifuens 0, perhaps rightly: the 
other MSS. construens. 23, Mead} wetpea Ot, 26. kdpns (in 
place of xdcpe modvredei) I. Ar. ornatu sumpiuoso. ‘ Quibusdam 
exemplaribus’ (i.e. probably MSS., not printed editions: see 
above on 1257 b 36) ‘illud érz 8¢, quod in ceteris habetur, abest, 
ut prolixitas ad capillos, sumptus ad vestem duntaxat referatur’ 
(Sepulveda, p. 51). “Er: d¢ is, in fact, omitted in Tb, 83. All 
the better MSS. and some of the inferior ones have here 7d éma 
zyov (so O"): only one MS., and that of little authority, has ra in 
place of rd as its original reading. The phrase commonly is of ra 
dha exovres, xexrnuévas (see e.g. 1268 a 18, 22: 1297b 2: 12684 
20, 25), though not quite invariably (see 4 (7). ro. 1329 b 36: 6 (4). 
13. 1294 a 29), and here the 76 seems better away. See explanatory 
note, 85. moujcover] Most of the MSS. of Vet. Int. have faciant, 
and in 86. for Aidcovra: vivant, but this does not imply that the 
translator did not find the future in his Greek text: see above 
on 1267825. 87. elby kal rav vdpav] Vet, Int. ef species legum: 
Busse (p. 27) notes a similar change of order in the version given 
by Vet, Int. of 4 (7), 3. 132g b 22. 

1268 a 3. karadixagor | See Susemihl’s apparatus crtticus here and 
in the next line. The MSS. which have xaradiedget seem mostly to 
have dwohto: in 4, O! has xaradixdto. and dmodv6r, the last two 
letters of drodv& being however expunged and o: superscribed, 
probably by the writer of the MS. All the MSS. of Vet. Int, 
known to Sus. have condemnetur for xara8iud{o (s0 0 y): 2, how- 
ever, has condempnet—tightly in all probability, for adsolvat, not 
absolvatur, follows in all the MSS. Ar. sz condempnarel.. . sin 
absolvere, There seems to be little doubt that xaradidfor and 
drodio: are correct (see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 77). nv 
dixyy om. I, possibly rightly, for the words may be only a gloss, 
but I" are somewhat given to omitting words. Ar. s¢ condempnaret 
simpliceter sententiam. 1, aiperods ela] Vet. Int. chgt. 147, of 
before yeapyot om. M* P* and possibly of course YF (Vet. Int. 
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agricolae), 25. W1' add eat before xpeirrous. 26, M8 P* om. 
ye: about I we cannot be certain, for Vet. Int. often fails to render 
yes 34. yeapyjourw| Bekker’s reading yewpyotcw rests only on 
the authority of Ar., who has colund. 89. ad] 11 ofy, O! od» with 
ad superscribed, whether by corr or by the writer of the MS., is 
not certain, but very possibly by the latter, for the ink is quite that 
of the MS., and od» is neither expunged by dots placed beneath 
nor crossed through. Od», though probably not the true reading 
here, is used in a similar way in Magn. Mor. 2. 9. 1207 b 31 and 
2. 41.1208 b 37, and even in writings of Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. 
540 b 32 sqq.). 

1268 b 1. yeapyfoe dv0 oixlas] Vet. Int. mzndstradit duas domos: 
hence some have thought that he found éroupyfoet duo oletas in his 
Greek text, but ménzstrare in Vet, Int. answers to diaxovelv (cp. 1280b 
8, 1333 8). He may here render a marginal gloss. Atamovpoes 
would be better than 8axovjoet, but see explanatory note. 5. 
See explanatory note, S:a:podyraP?* etc. (so, O*) seems better than diae- 
poivras T1' (cp, rév Suxdorny 6). On dicns, see explanatory note.’ 9. 
add& Kat rodvarriov robr@] Vet. Int. sed contrarium huius: hence it is 
probable, though not certain, that © omitted cal with Ms and read 
rovrov with Ms P', 12. 6 wer] pev 6 MAP: about T we cannot 
be certain, for some MSS. of Vet. Int. have gucdem tudex (soz), and 
others (so 0 y) cudex guedem. See explanatory note. 18. xpevet 
(Bekk.? Sus.) is probably right (cp. 16 xaradixcdoovow), though © 
have xpive. (so 0%). 15. 4)] O' has 8. with 4) superscribed, 
probably, but not certainly, by the writer of the MS. See ex- 
planatory note. 19. Ar. does not render ScKxatos (s2° simplictter 
petlatur), 21. For the omission of #7 here by 0, cp. 1288 a 6, 
and 1336 b 36, where they omit it also. Ar. does not- render it. 
32. puxpd] puxpdy TH, 35. larpix)] co medtcinalis rightly: the 
rest medicinal’ (for the reading of 2, however, see Appendix C, 
1rZ. 3). 40. éovdnpopopoivrs re yap] Vet. Int. ferrum enim 
portabant tunc Graect (éa8npopdpow rére yup ?). 

1269 @ 11. ypapjvac] ypddew W1', possibly rightly. 12. pave~ 
pov] Vet. Int. vedesur. 16, kal rdv vopoberdv kat rdv dpydvrav| Vet. 
Int. ef degéslatoribus et princtpibus (apparently after simendum), Busse 
(p. 247 note) compares voluntati for rpoupéoews in 1271a 32. 18. 
vis ig added in Ms FP! before xvjoas:. Vet, Int. gu mudaverit 
(perhaps == 6 xwfaas: see however his version of 1340b 24): Ar. 
que corrigere perget (6 xwicas?). See explanatory note. 19. 
ped8os 82 x.7.A.] Vet. Int. mendax guogue exemplum quod ab artibus 
(ad probably stands for mapi): pet8os, here mendax, is falsum in 
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12878 33. 21. dq, which is written in P?* over srapd, is pro- 
bably intended as an alternative reading for mapa: see 1274 b 9, 
where gadéov ig written above qudohdov in P?®, Bekker, however, 
reads wAjy mapa in both his editions. 265. xal, which Bekker adds 
before mdvres, is found in O' and in P‘ etc., but not in the best 
MSS. 88. of before efAares is omitted in M# P? L#: we cannot 
tell whether Vet. Int. found it in his Greek text or not, 40. 
wo| Vet, Int. utequam. 

1269b 5. rois Gerradois] Co om. @ before Thessalis in Vet. 
Int. 11. ds] guas? instead of gued o, perhaps rightly, for Vet. Int. 
takes d£evpirxover asa participle, 19, dvopobérnrov] inordinatum in 
lege 0. BL. havepds dort rawiros dv] I follow here the reading of 0? 
(which is, except in matters of accent, that of O', and also of Ar, 
who translates—z¢ virds quidem id _fecisse constat): taotros dor TH), 
The reading of 1? appears to me to be probably the true one, 
especially as in 26 Tf Mé pr. P* omit gavepads, wrongly, it would seem, 
cp. 263 b 9, 13114 16. 26. See note on 21. 28, *Apy] O! 
has apy with M® P**, etc.: we cannot tell which form Vet. Int. 
found in his text, for he has Marfm. “Apy is the Attic form 
according to Liddell and Scott, Vahlen reads *Apy in Poet. 2x. 
1457 b 21, where Bekker had read “Apyy. 80. Karaxdyiyor] Cp. 
5 (8). 7. 1342 4 8. ‘Forma karaxdyyos in duobus Politicorum 
locis [also in Hist. An. 6. 18, 572 a 32] exhibetur sine varia 
lectione, Eth. Nic. 10. 10, 1179 b g xaroxdxqov [K> Ald.] Bekk., 
sed xaraxdyiyov codd, Lb Mb Ob’ (Bon. Ind. 371 a 8), I retain the 
reading of the MSS.: Liddell and Scott, however, remark (3. Vv. 
karokmy7) :——‘the corrupt forms karakoyh, rarakdyyos, must be cor- 
rected, except perhaps in late writers: cf. dvoxaxy, cuvoreyxf. 85. 
AX’ elrep, mpds tov médrcuov] Vet, Int. nist ad bellum. 86. raid") 
All Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have foc, but y has hee (= hace). 

1270 & 11. xa) jn} épGHs] Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including 
2) have aut before non recie, but aud appears to represent xal in 
1262 a 8. 18. See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus for the various 
readings here: I follow him in reading atrijs xaf’ atrf. O* has 
abriy xad’ abriv, BL. xaradelrew] xaradurelv M8 P: Vet. Int. dere- 
“Unquere, which may represent either xaradereiv, ag in 12628 30, or 
karadelme, — 22. raird] So I (ravrd P*): O* (with ni) and Bekk. 
robra less well (cp. 1269 b 34). 27. re om. Ms P'; about r we 
cannot be certain, for the Vet. Int, hardly ever renders re. hv dro~ 
@ivy| Here o agrees with pr. a in omitting (no doubt erroneously) ef 
st morttur—voluerit, 28, bv dv xaradinn] 2 quem utique derelinguat, 
perhaps rightly. 87. Vet. Int, here renders of ply dAdd by af 
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damen, as in 1274 b 25: he often renders it by gutn immo sed (c.g 
in 12622 14,1264 11), and od pq by a/famen (c.g. in 1267.4 39). 

1270 1. Sovddpevos yap xrd.] Vel. Int. valeas enim leguslaior 
ut pluses sint Spartiatae, provocat cives quod plures faciant pueras: 
but though flares is his rendering, he probably found wAederous in his 
text in both places, for he is not always exact in zendeiing degrees 
of comparison: see above on 1263 b 13 3. gore yap| ‘The MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have es/ autem. nol est enim. 8. air | airy Ar, (hie entin 
magitratus)* om, V M4 (so Sus2*: Sus.’, by a misprint apparently, 
Me P?) 12. ’Av8piccs| See Susernihl’s apparatus criticus for the 
vaiious readings. As to the substitution of r for 8 here in M, it 
should be noted that this was an error to wlych Egypuan scribes 
were copecially liable: see Blass, Hyperidis orationes quatuor, piaef. 
p. xvu. J know not whethe: there aie any other indications in 
that the atchctype of these MSS. was of Egyplian origin. 14. 
Sypayoyely xrd] Vet. Int. regere populum (1.0. Sypaywyeiv. cp. 
12742 10) se ipsos cogebant reges: he evidently does not under- 
stand dnpaywyeiv, and he is quite capable of constiuing qvayxd¢ovro 
coprebant (cp. 1269 a 18, whete BraSnoerat is rendeied nocedt?, and 
1271 a 22, where xpiveoducis rendered mdicare). Perhaps, as Busse 
rematks (p. 25), TP had aérots in place of atrots. All the MSS. 
read atrovs qvayxdtavro Kat of Bacircis. 15. ravry] O} raira: 
ravrn, however, 1s added in the margin, probably by corr.' 19. 
On 4 réyny» see explanatory note. M8 P! add nj before ruxm, 
just as in 13932 a 32 they add ris before royys: as to the reading in 
Ir we cannot of course he certain. In 1323 b 29 all the MSS have 
ard riyns ode did ry roxny. 21. On this passage sce explanatory 
note. 32. airy| airy u', but see explanatory note. 33, par- 
Nov brepBadrc] mags suprexcedi/ o (perhaps rightly): other MSS. 
mats ercedit, 38. etre] Susemihl reads etro:, which is, how- 
evel, appalently only found in P', for M8 has ety, and the reading 
of ris unknown. Sce his apparates criticus for the varieties of 
reading. 

12718 165. rotr@] rovros O' (with U7). Ar. sles utrtur. 17. 
rév after ddianpdrov om. 1? Q' Bekk.: Bekk.? adds it in brackets. 
Whether Vet. Int. found this ray in his text, il is of course impos- 
sible to say; but after ddanpdray it might easily be omitted: cp. 
1283 11, where in racav duedryra T MS pr. P! make duedryra into 
lodrpra, and 1284 3. where in riv Slov rév car’ dperqv two or three 
MSS. omit the second rév. 18. gudoriziav| oy 2 have amorem 
honorum: Susemibl’s MSS, emorem honoris, b&c| Neither Vet. 
Int nor Ar. (per amdihonem ef avartham) renders && before pihoxpy- 
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partav, and Ms omits it. But compare for the repetition of d:4, 
4 (g). 10. 1311 a 26. 19. In yp} is omitted here and placed 
between # and BéArtov (20). 2O. adda piv wrA] Vet, Int. sed ef 
st melius, non sicut nunc, sed per ipstus vitam unumguemgue (o here 
adds nunc est) tudicare regum (02% regnum). Hence Sus.* reads 
GAG Kav Bedriov, * * ye pi) xabdrep viv, ddAd kr. and supposes a 
second fédrior to have dropped out before ye, or else def 01 some- 
thing similar; but yy may easily have been corrupted into «dv in T 
or misread by the translator. Ar. affamen meltus non ut nunc quidem, 
sed pro vila cutusque regis tudicare, 23. Linim here as elsewhere 
in the vefus versio (1268 b 34, 1280a 38) represents yoo. 27. 
gudirca] In this passage, probably, as in others, we may ascribe 
the reading @:Xirea to H', for though almost all the MSS. of Vet. 
Int. omit the word, two of them (a z) have amicabriia. Compare 
Susemihl’s apparatus criticuson 12420 2,634. The form drdrirelos 
occurs in the Herculanean papyri on which the fragmentary remains 
of the work of Philodemus de Musica are preserved (fragm. 30: p. 
18 Kemke). Plutarch, however, it is evident, used the form qudirna 
(see Lycurg. c. 12 zzz). Dicaearchus, Phylarchus, and Antiphanes 
(ap. Athen. Deipn. pp. 141, 143) also use either this form or that of 
ecdirea (see Meineke on Athen, Deipn. 143 2). Bekker reads 
gu8irea both in the Politics and in Rhet. 3. ro. 14x14 25, though 
in the latter passage (see Roemer ad Joc.) no MS. has preserved 
the true reading, nor yet the Vetus Interpres. So too C, F. Her- 
mann (see Gr. Ant. x. § 28, 1) and Schomann (Gr. Alterth, 1. 
280 n.). B81. cvpBaive}] So Ot: Bekker reads cupPalvew, but 
without support from the better MSS, Quare accidi# in Vet. Int. 
leaves it uncertain what reading he found in his text. 82. 16 
vopobérn rijs mpoatpéreas| Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. have legts- 
latoris voluntat? (amz have legislator’ voluntati’, y legumlatort 
voluntat?). See above on 12694 16. 87. adris 11 Bekk. Sus. 
seems to be correct (cp. 12424 15, tis wodtrelas): for the readings 
of other MSS, see Susemihl’s apparatus eriticus, O abrots. 40. 
didlors | dldtos 11? Ar. (praefectura tla perpetua) Bekk. (aldos O*), 41. 
Vet. Int. does not render xadéornxer, but see above, p. Ixili, 
note 12, for other instances in which he fails to render words, Ar. 
Sere alterum est imperium, 91] Vet. Int, hoe. 

1271 b 5. Vet. Int. adds ad virtutem after his equivalent for pnde. 
Similar additions appear in his version in 1254 b 20 and 1287 30, 
Ar. omits these words—nee quicquam aliud exercere sctebant prae- 
stabilius quam rem miltlarem, 6. rovrov] So O}, though Pt 
with some other MSS. has rodro, Vet, Int. would seem to have 
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found retro in his Greek text, for he has—Asc autem peecatum 
non moduum, Me probably found édarrov in his text, though his 
uranslauon is medium, fo. he is oflen imexact in rendering de- 
giees of comparison (sce above on 1263b 13). Ar. r/ud quogue 
aralum non sane minus, guod ptttant (om. per with PT M+?) dona 
la gure ad bitiwn pertinent (he bindly follows Vet. Int. done 
quae carca res bellicas) ex virtule magis quam cx tuto fierr. To 
omit zév with YM» would be a mustake: ‘interdum oppositio per 
patticulam yéy indicata et inchoata non accurate continuatur’ (Bon. 
Ind. 454.17 5qq). See Valen on Austot. Poet. 6. 1450 8 3 sq. 
and b 16 sqq. (Poet. pp. 118, 127). 21. rd 8é wAcim|] Vet. Int. 
plurimum auiem, Int see above on 1265 b 13, 1271 b 6. 22, 
rat A€ycrac Bé] Vet. Lat. ef deertur quidem (wai déyerat ye?), te M- 
py 25. Xapiddov U, bul in 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 34 TE have Xaprddov. 
This variation may possibly date back to an uncial archetype. See 
Sus! p. xiv on the confusion of odedéy and dumiéy m 3. 14. 1283 b 


10, 16. 27. drooe in here rendered by Vet. Int. domestic! : sec 
above, p. xlv, note 1. for other rendetings of the word in Vet. 
Int. 28. xarédagov] Vet Int. seweferunt. of... &Odvres] 0 gue 


vencrunt: olher MSS. gia'eemrant, 81, dy karacxevderavros| Vet. Int. 
wl institutt, 84, ewixerrar] Vel. Int. suppontiur (indxera*), 85. 
dnéxer yup xr | O! dAdyov ris weAomovvqaoy (D4 ddéyov ris Tehorowvy- 
gov), Veu Inu distal enim quidem a Polopa insula modicum, versus 
Astam autm ab eo loco qu circa Lrwpium et a Rhodo (pi8ov T, 
perhaps sightly). A1.2cad ‘pdb, 89, émepevos ty Ztxediq] Vet. 
Int. apposelus Sicthae: cp. 13054 14, Whele émridevrac 15 translated 
super fonuntur, 40. Kduwov is the reading of all the better MSS. 
(90 O¥) and of T (xapwov without accent P’): Vict. substituted 
Kdpirov, and either this or Kady (the true acecniuation of the 
word 18, according to Sus,, a disputed point) seems to be the cor- 
reci reading. It 1s easy to understand how the commoner word 
took the place of the Iess common one. Al, reom M> Pt: 
Vet. Int agriculturae enim opus factunf, but Vet. Int. hardly ever 
renclets re, hence the reading in I is uncertain. 

1272.0, 3. dvBpeia] ©} (with 1?) dvdpa. Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 
480, and Dosiadas and Pyrgion ap. Athen. Deipn. p. 143 have 
dv8peia, NOL avdpea, C. F. Termann (Gr. Ant 1. § 22. 5) is for 


dv8peia, 8. mpérepov] Vet Int. primo, but sce above on 1265b 
13, 1271 b 6, 2t. 16. dv b€ Kpyrp xzrA.] Ar. at im ecrefa com- 


muniter est, ex cunchs enim quae a terra provemunt vel armentls 
ex publuis ef us quae afferunt piri: (so New Coll. MS.: Bodl. 
perfect: neither have periti, as Schn., Pol. vol. 2. p. 13.4) deviszo fil 
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Thus Ar. omits, with all the better MSS., the xat which Bekker adds 
before ék ray 8ypoclav. Most of the MSS. of Vet. Int. omit ef 
before ex puddicis, but a adds it, and so does z. 24, wotjoas] 22 
have fecr#: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. /aezv. 28. yelpov ray 
épdpav] Vet. Int. devertus quam quae ephororum, but whether he 
found yeipoy 4 ra rév epdper in his Greek text, may well be doubted. 
3 pev yap} Here pr. O* (cp. Pt) has 6 pév yap r& ep) rods xdopous 
ob Kands tyee xaxdy rd roy epdpwy dpyeiov tmdpyer xal rovrov, 
but corr? adds in the margin—yp. 6 pév yap tyee xaxdy rd Tov 
épdpav dpyeiov imdpyet kal robrev. Evidently a marginal remark ra 
mept ros kdopovs ov kadds has found its way into the text of these 
two MSS. 29. rotros] rodrav 0? O* Bekk., but the genitive 
seems doubtful (cp. 2. 5. 1264 29). Ar. 2d est ef in zits, which 
probably implies that he found rotrev in his text: cp, 1253 b 27, 
where sc etiam in re famihar? in Ar. probably stands for ofre xai 
Tév oikovopikdy. 86. ray] Sv II, evidently repeated from sep) dp 
35. Vet. Int. de hits quae in Lacedaemonta fiunt. 40, obdev yap] 
obdé yap T (Vet. Int. negue enim) is adopted by Bekker, but probably 
wrongly. All the MSS, have ot8ey. ‘T: secludendum esse ci. 
Buecheler, péreor: Coraes, sufficeret gor:, sed nihil mutandum est’ 
Sus... Ova re is common enough used adverbially, but it does 
not seem to be often used as itis here. 41. mdéppa +’ drrotxovow]| 
Vet. Int. longe enim peregrinaniur, but, as Susemihl sees in his 
third edition, this is no proof that Vet. Int. found yap in his Greek 
text. 

1272 b 5. kal perafd] o effam (not ef) intermediz. 8-8, See 
explanatory note. dias] Vet. Int. sen/entias, 93 in 7 (8). 3. 1302 b 
24, 16, trols Bovdopévois érerldeobar xat Suvapévors +; Sus. adopts 
this reading in all his editions, but holds in his third that some 

‘word is wanting before rots Bovdopévas. Ar. est autem pertculosus 
hic retpublicae status, st qui velint possintque invadere, 28. 
4 before Aakwmx) is omitled, not surely by Ms P* only (as Sus. 
holds), but by m', for Vet. Int. translates—guae Cretenstum ef 
Lacedaemonica ef tertia ab hits, quae Calchedontorum. 80. on- 
peiow 8 rds] Ar. signum est reipublicae bene institulae quod (so 
Bodl.: New Coll. MS. wrongly guo) populus in suo permaneat 
(so Bodl.: New Coll, MS. permanet) loco. Thus he does not 
render éxoveay, which Ms P* omit, but probably wrongly. 88. 
yap after wév om. P?? etc., followed by Bekker, but the reading of 
i P* (and 0%), which is adopted by Susemihl, seems preferable. 
Ar. praelerquam quod non dekrior : nam ult ex contingentibus sunt. 
The same doubt as to the exclusion or insertion of yap recurs 
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in 1291 a 29 and 1331 b 34, but n r2gt a 29 I are supported by 
the Vatican Pahmpsest in addmg it. 87. dpiorivéyy] Vel. Int. 
wrfuosum: so again in r243a 23, and wAouripdyy in 12730 24 
atten, 38. rots cxet Buciretor| Susemihl’s ALSS. of Vet. Int. 
have Aus guae tf reribus: 2 ughily huts qui ib? regrbus. 89. See 
explanatory note on 1272 b 38. 40, ef re| ef r: Sus, who takes 
v2 guid .o be the uue reading in Vet. Int. but a alone has s7 guid 
(2 s7 guod)- tbe rest of Susemihl’s MSS. having sed quod, std guae 
(so 0), or se gvr-—and probably we should read szgue in Vet. Int., 
the reading adopted by Susemihl in 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 16: efre OF, etve 
Meu? Bekk : Av, melas autem quod imperatorem non secundum genus 
negue ex vill aul preecllent! magus cligunt guam secundum vtrtutem : 
el re 18 probably right, cp. 1338 b 16. 

1273 a7. 74 dé] rd BE P?** etc, Bekk. (so O), but the same MSS. 
have ra pev in 6. where Bekker’s 1cading 7d pév rests only on a 
conjecture of Morel’s. 9. odrat om, 111, but see above on 1257 b 
24. 15. ravras aipetuOa| rovrovs aipeiv@a pr. Ot (so P*), but 
cout adds ratras in the margin, Both Ol and P4 have ratras at 
the end of the line. Vet. Int has 4es in both places 16. Sce 
the vatious 1¢adings for mAciova m Susemill, and see above on 
1255b 26. 19. tnd rav dpyetav] Vet. Int. a principrbus (in ray 
dpxdvtav 2). 22, } cuvSoxe rots modXois | Vet. Int. wf (9?) cedetur 
mult. 89. dre 8] Here 2 alone among the MSS. of Vet Int. 
which have been examined has eam (guicunque enzm insiead of 
quodcunque autem), but it has em instead of zizur for ody m 12734 
25, and not a few other blunders are to be found in it in this part 
of the Second Book (® rut). Ar. vam quicquid apud civilahs prin- 
cipes habetur tn pretin, necessartum est ef alorum civium opintonem 
subsequi: but Ar. has enim in 1268b 6 also, where T 0 have 
%. It is not likely that Ar. found anything but 6€ in lis Greek 
text in cither passage: Sus., however, follows him against I UH in 
both. 

1273 b 1. oby oldv re Kr d.] aby oldy r’ elvar SeBulws dpiorokpareKny 
moderefay 117 Bekk. See on this reading the explanatory note on 
r273br. 5. dpurr’ dpyew] dporapyeiv VU Bekk. (a word which 
occuis nowhere else in Aristotle or perhaps anywhere), dpor’ dpyew 
Spengel, Sus. 6. apoeizo] Vet. Int. pracfirrel, but wpoterOu 15 
no better translated in 1307 b 4, 13148 37 Sq. «dmopiav| dmopiav 
IMs, but this kind of misiake octen occurs~so in 1278a 32T 
M® have dmopotvres wrongly for edmopoivres, in 1288a 15 P* TS 
pr.P? have drépos wiongly for etrdpas: sce also the readings in 
1jooa 2, 13024 2, 13038 12. 7. adda dpydvrav ye] Vet. Int. 
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sed et principantium. Did he read ve for ye, as he seems to have 
done in 1274a 15? 1B. rav airav| Vet. Int, ad ezsdem, but we 
have already seen (above on 1253 4 10) that he occasionally inserts 
prepositions without authority, and here he had a special motive 
for doing so, for, as Busse (p. 21) points out, he secms to have 
taken ray adray with daoredeirat, 18. xal is added before rijs 
modtreias in O}, as in P4 etc, 25. Kpyrixiic] M8 P} eparys: Vel. Int. 
Cretensium. 27. r.om. 04, Ar, sorum autem quit de republica 
aliquid tradiderunt, zis absent n 1.13. 1260 b 23, in 6 (4).1.1288 b 
35, and in 5 (8). 5. 1339 a 14 (see Bon. Ind, 88a 36 sqq.), but we 
have elreiy re in 2. 8.1267D 29, 28. od8 avrivevody} Vet, Int. 
nullis. adda dierédeav x.7.d.] Vet. Int. sed perseverarunt singular? vita 
viventes, 82, of pev-—pédvov] of pev éyévovro Syuioupyot vdpov I, 89. 
pigavra| Vet. Int. mzsewzssegue, but this does not prove that he 
read pig re: see his rendering of 1259a 10 sq. cia] Vet. 
Int. fussse. Al. ra 82 Stkaorppia] rd 8 Stkaorgpioy T*, which 
Sus. prefers, comparing 1274a 4, but we have ra dekaorjpia in 
1274 3. 

1274.8 2. rév dpyav] O' rév dpxdvrav. 4. Oirepoy O*, with 
tT? Ar. (alterum), 5. toyvcey M8 P?: we cannot tell from 
énvaluzt which reading Vet. Int. found in his text, for he often 
renders the imperfect by the perfect (e.g. in 1267 b 18, 30, 31). 
“Ioxucev, however, which Sus. adopts, seems preferable to loyvev 11° 
O! Bekk.: cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297b 23. 18, Mydtxois] 0 medits. 
See Susemihl’s critical note on Meds (Sus. p. 145). éqppovnpariody] 
Vet. Int. astute concepit (the same misapprehension of the meaning 
of the word appears in his renderings of it in 1284 b 2, 1306b 28, 
1341a 30). 15. éret Sdhov ye] Vet. Int. guontam ef Solon: see 
above on 1273 b 4. 19. O! eidpor, but én is written over the 
first syllable, probably by the writer of the MS, Ql, 1 add rd 
before @yrexév, perhaps rightly (Vet. Int. guar/um autem quod merce- 
narium). But J incline to think it is better away: cp. Aristot, Fragm. 
350. 1537 8 36 sq. and Pol. 6. (4). 4. 12914 4. 24, vais Xadia- 
dixais] Vet. Int. Chaleddiae (rije Xaddixjs T?), 25. bé river] Be 
kat vwés O}, but xa has been expunged by a dot placed beneath it 
—by whom, is uncertain, madd xat"before rwes, 27. émtdy- 
poivra] Vet, Int. pracfectum populo (perhaps, however, praefeclus 
populo, which I find in o, may be the true reading). 29. In Qt 
8’ is expunged by a dot placed beneath it, and & ad superscribed— 
I do not feel certain by whom, 34. ’Odvpmlaow] The true 
reading of the equivalent for this word in Vet. Int. is probably (as 
Busse points out, p. g) that of a and pr, b (also pr. z) oltmpiasem, 
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' *Guilelmum ’Odvprlaow pro nomine a verbo mxjoavros apto ac- 
cepisse suspicandum est’ (Busse, ibid.),  dsapsofoas] Vet. Int. 
recordatus. 40, dréySeav] Vet. Int. abstinentiam, *Anéybaa is 
correctly rendered by Vet. Int. in 130g 23, 13220 2,17. 41, 
dnd rod xdparos] Vet. Int. a pulvere. 

1274.b 6. Vet. Int, has Charondt autem nihil est proprium, and 
this is the order of the words in P* (and M#?). —6,_ sev om. O2 
with m* P*, yeuSopapripay TH Ar. (falsorum testium), spevdo- 
paprupidy Scaliger, Bentley, Bekk., Sus.: cp., however, Rhet. ad 
Alex. 16, 14324 6, é» dropdoei Wev8opapruphnaas yevdoudprupos Sieqy 
aly upéEa. In 2. 5. 1263b 21, where the MSS. of the Politics 
have pevdopaprupidy, two MSS, of the Vet. Int. (az) have /alsorum 
teshium, not falsorum testimontorum. 7. énloxppw Scaliger and 
Bentley, érioxepw CH (Vet. Int. considerationem). 9. On the 
passage bracketed see explanatory note. All the MSS. (and Vet. 
Int.) read @Aoddou: P*4, however, have the alternative reading pakéov 
superscribed in the same ink, it would seem, as the MS. (Sus.4, p. 
xviii), dvopdrwors Bekk., dvopddwois WM (Vet. Int. zrregularitas, 
which represents dvapadfa in 1270a 15, and here probably dro- 
pddaois), 18. ylvevrac] So 0": pr. O had,I think, yivovra: (with 
n*), but it has been dexterously altered into yivavrat. 14. ri 
peév x.t.d.] Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have hac guidem manuum 
utile esse, hac autem tnutile, but 2 has hance quidem manuum 
utilem (utile pr. manus?) esse, hance aulem inutilem. roiv| So O* with 
P® etc.: Pl ray, 20. 1% mratcoo, though found only in 
La manuscript known tc Camerarius, however, had m araloce 
(Politicorum Interpretationes, p. 109)—is probably right. See 
Susemihl's apfparatus criticus for the readings of the other MSS.: 
most of them read rumrjows: (so O'), The word used in the 
law seems to have been dpaprdver, which re mraicwor approaches 
much more nearly than rurrgowot, Camerarius refers to [Plut.] 
Sept, Sap. Conv. 13, vdpov, & $ yéypadas, "Edy mis Srioiy pediov 
dpdpry, Serdaolay } r@ vapors ry Cyplav: to which reference may 
be added Aristot, Rhet. 2. 25. 1402b 9 sqq. and Diog. Laert. 
1. 76 (duaprdveyw is the word used in both these passages). Schn, 
wt mralaot (see his note): Bern. Sus. 7 wratower: Bekk. rummjowas. 
melo typlav] amplius damnum (not damnt) coz, perhaps rightly. 
drorlvew] doreivew probably pr. O*, for after r there is an erasure 
leaving a blank, in which « may once have stood (dworiyve 
P?, the rest dworetvev): Vet. Int. ferre. ‘In the older [Attic] 
inscriptions rive always forms relora, rewa, érefoGyv’ (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p, 88), Here the « finds its 
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way into the infinitive dzoreivew, 25. ras émixdnpous | Vet. Int, 
heredationes: Nis rendering of the word is no better in 13044 
4, 10, where he translates it heredz/afibus and heredifatione, Te 
certainly does not shine in his version of this twelfth chapter. 


NOTES. 
BOOK J. 


1. Tur view that the aéAu is a xeworia had an important bearing ©. 1. 
on Grieck political speculation; Plato already asserts it by im- 1252 a. 
plication (Rep. 371 B: 462 C: 369C), but Aristotle scems to 
have been the first to fix the concepuon of xowavia and to define 
itis meaning. Sce vol i. p. 44 sqq.- 

2, dya0od twos. Cp. Eth. Nic. x. x, 1094a 2, and Pol. 1. 6. 
12558 15, where the expression recurs, and also Eth, Nic. 3. 5. 
1ri2b 15, rédus rt. In Pol. 3. 72, 1282 b 15 we have—erel d & 
nicas pév rais dmioripas Kat réxvas dyabdy (not dyabdy re) 1d rédos. 
‘The ends which the various xonwviat scek 10 attain aie descubed 
in Eth, Nic. 8 1x. r160a 8+qq. In the passage befoie us, 
however, dyaddy re is explained by rod eivat oxoivros dyabot, though 
m stictness Us need not be a good at all, On ‘seeming good’ 
as the aim in action, sce Eth, Nic. 3. 6 and the commentators. 
Sepulveda (p. 3) refers to de An, 3. 10. 4334 27, dd deb xivel pev 
10 dpexrdv, ddA Tod eoriv 4 7d dyabav } rd atvdpevoy dyaddv" ot may 
84, dAAd rd mpaxrdv dyabdy. Td elvar doxody dyabdy = 7d éxdore eivar 
doxoty dyaddv, or 1d chauwipevoy dyabdy (Eth. Nic. 3. 6. 1113 & 20-24), 

4. macat peév x.t.d. These words repeat the second of the two 
premisses (1252 a 2); they do not contain the conclusion. Meé> is 
‘while,’ as in 5 (8). 2, 1337 b 15 and g. 13404 1. Bonz remaiks 
on Metaph. 0. 2. 1046 B 1g: ‘in apodosi duo quidem membia, 74 
pev trytewdr—yuypérnra et 6 8! émoripav dupe, quasi eodem ordine 
iuxta se posita sunt, sed ipsa apodosis unice in posteriore membro 
continetur; prius grammatice coordinatum, re ve1a subiectum est 
alter membro. Cf. de hoc abusu partt, pév—adé Xen, Cyr. 1, 1. 4 et 
Bornem, ad h,. 1.’ 

Anstotle omits to prove that the aim of xowavia is not the 
avoidance or mitigation of evil, which is according to some modern 
inquirers the end of the State. 

pddtora, Vict. ‘illo “maxime” significatur studium ipsius vche- 
mens in persequendo quod quaerit.’ So Bein, Cp. 3. 12. 1282 b 1g. 
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Cp. also Eth. Nic. ro. 4. 1174 b 21-23 and §. 1178 @ 30 Sq, re- 
fering to which latter passages Teichmiiller (Aristoteles Philo- 
sophie der Kunst, p. 177) says: ‘der Fifer geht immer parallel 
mit den erstrebten Glitern: je hoher das Gut, desto grésser die 
Bemithung darum.’ It is not certain, however, that pddsora here 
meang more than ‘above all’ (Sus. ‘ganz vorzugsweise’). 

5. kupiwrdry, ‘most sovereign.” Cp. 2. 9. 1271 b 6. 

méaos meptéxouon Tas Gdas. Cp. Eth, Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a 8, al 8 
rowaviar maoat poplors éoixact ris wodurexjs, and 21, maoa & abrat (ai 
kowaviat) ind thy todtrexiy colkacw elvar, ob yap rod mapdvros oupbé- 
povros i modurixy eierat, ddd els dravra roy Blov, and also Plato, 
Parmen. 148 B, mdvra 8¢ ra pépy tnd rod Sdov mepiéxerat, These 
passages explain the sense in which the words of the text are used. 
Aristotle is not thinking of the size of the xowavia here compared, 
for there were kowvovla: in Greece, especially of a religious kind— 
festival-unions, for instance—which extended, as our Churches 
often do, beyond the limits of the State, but of the more com- 
prehensive end pursued by the séds—an end as wide as human 
life—which makes it stand to all other xowaviae as a whole stands 
to its parts. Thus the end of the modern émornyn is said in Eth. 
Nic. 1. 1. 1094b 6 epiéyew ra rav ddov. See other references 
given in Bon. Ind. 581 a 41 sqq. 

7. The addition of 4 «awwvia 4 wodirie4 serves to facilitate the 
transition to the subject discussed in the next sentence. 

Soo. péy ody. Socrates (Xen. Mem. 3. 4. 12: 3. 6. 14): Plato 
(Politicus 259). Aristotle himself had dropped one or two expres- 
sions in the last chapter of the Nicomachean Ethics (1180 b 1-2: 
1180 b 24), which might be interpreted as lending some counten- 
ance to the view that the contrast of household and wdéds is a 
contrast of numbers, Common opinion is said in 4 (7). 2. 1324b 
32 to identify deororte) and moderiky. It appears to be implied that 
if the difference lay only in the numbeis df those ruled, the four 
characters would be the same: cp.de Part. An, 1, 4. 644 16 8qq,, 
Pol, 3. 8 1279b 34, 38 (referred to by Eucken, Methode der 
Aristotelischen Forschung, p. go. 4), where a numerical difference 
is treated as an insufficient basis for a distinction of species, and 
also Pol. 1, 13. 12689b 36. “Ooo ‘acerbius dictum est, ul fere 
nos: “wie gewisse Leute sagen”’ (Ideler, Aristot, Meteor, vol. i, 
p. 363). Mev ody here introduces an inference from what precedes 
(which is not always the case: see Bon. Ind, 540 b 58 sqq.)—‘ the 
arohirixy xowavla is the supreme xowavla, and makes the supremest of 
goods its aim; hence it is a mistake to hold that the srodurxds, 
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Bagthixds, olxavopixds, and Seomorinds are the same. The pév seems 
to be taken up, if at all, by & 14, but, owing to the long 
parenthesis which begins in 9 with wj@e ydp, the paragiaph 
is perhaps not completed quite as Aristotle originally intended to 
complete it. 

modurixdy ... elvar roy addy. The Vet. Int. Sepulv., and Lamb. 
(unlike Vict.) rightly make modiruxdy x.7A, the subject and rdv aérdy 
the predicate. The article is omitted before qodereedy, as in Xen. 
Mem. x. 1. 16, ré wodsrexds, to give the word an abstract meaning: 
cp. also 1. 2. 1252 b 9, ds rabrd pices BdpBapov Kai SodAov dy, 

LL. adtywr, sc. dpyn, vopifovew elvar, The omission of dpxn is 
quite in the Aristotelian manner. See Bon, Ind. 239 a 52 sqq. 

12, dg adSev Stapdpoueav, On this construction with és, cp, Poet. 
20. 14874 12 and Vahlen’s note, p. 214 of his edition. Plato 
(Politicus, 259 B) limits his assertion by adding the words mpés 
dpyiv, ‘in the matter of rule,’ 

18. kat wodurixdy 8€ Kal Baowdsxdy «7.4. Giph, ‘et de politico 
quidem atque rege,’ and so Bein. (‘und beztiglich des Verhilt~ 
nisses zwischen dem veifassungsmassigen Staatsmann und dem 
Kénige’)—an interpretation in support of which Eth, Nic. 7. 4. 
1146 b sx, xal rby éyxparh kal rdv xaprepindy, mérepov 6 abrds i erepds 
forw might be quoted; but perhaps it is more likely that the 
sentence is framed on the model of that which precedes it (wAj6e 
yip 9-~Bacdedy 12), and would run, if completed, cal moderexdy dé 
kat Bactduxdy [ove ede (or obra?) vopi{ovar diatpépew" olor] drav tv abrds 
epeorixn, [vopigover elvac] Baoidixdy, The insertion of d&apépetv vopl- 
gover (Schn.), or of otra diadépew olovra: (Guttl.), or even of odk eiBes 
vonifover Siabépew (Rassow, Bemerkungen tiber einige Stellen der 
Politik, p. 4, followed by Sus,), does not suffice to complete the 
sentence, ‘The distinction drawn by the inquirers here referred to 
between the Baotdexds and the modsixds fell short, in Aristotle’s 
opinion, of the truth, They rested the distinction between them on 
the extent and duration of the authority possessed by them re- 
spectively, regarding the Baothuds as a permanent autocratic ruler 
and the woAcrexds as one who exchanged his authority from time to 
time for subjection to rule, and exercised it in subordination to the 
precepts of the kingly or political science. This distinction 
between the Baotdxds and the wodeikds is not, so far as I am aware, 
to be found sokdem verbds in the Politicus of Plato, but Aristotle 
probably gathers it from Polit. 294A, 300 E sqq., though Plato 
seems to draw it rather between the ideal Baowuxds and the actual 
wohurixds, than between the ideal Baoidixéds and the ideal modtrixds, 
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whom he does not appear to distinguish (300 C). Plato, however, 
declines in the Politicus (292 E) to refuse the character of Baowixds 
to one who, without actually ruling, possesses the kingly science, 
so that, if the Politicus is referred to here, the reference would seem 
to be not altogether exact. Aristotle, as has been said, holds that 
those who distinguished in the way he describes between the 
Baotdxds and the modurixdés underrated the difference between them. 
The facrcs, accoiding to him, differs in nature from those he 
rules (Pol. 1, 12. 1259 b 14: cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. rr60b 3 sqq.); 
he is not their equal like the modruds (Pol. 1. 7. 1255 b 18 sqq.). 
Nor is it the case, in Aristotle’s view, that an interchange of ruling 
and being ruled occurs in all forms of wodirex) doxy (cp. Pol. x. 12. 
1250 b 4, év pév ody rais mohurixais dpyais rais wrelorats peraBdddge 7d 
&pxov cal rd dpydpevov), 

14, ards (cp, Plato, Rep. 557 E, dav airg oor émiy) here seems to 
unite the meanings of ‘alone’ (cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338b 2g) and ‘un- 
controlled’ (cp. 2. 9. 1270 b 8), and to stand in opposition both to 
ard rods Aébyous ris emornpys ris Troatrns and to xara pépos epyav 
ral dpyduevos. So Schn., who however translates ‘solus et semper,’ 
which hardly brings out the complete meaning, 

Stray 88 KA. "Edeoryxy should probably be supplied here,, 

15, xara tods Adyous «7.4. The ideal king, and indeed the 
dvras qoderexds (300C), of the Politicus of Plato rules peré réyvns 
(300 E), not in subordination to (kard) the written precepts of his 
art (compare the contrast of per& rod épbod Mbyov and kard rdv épBdv 
Adyov in Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144 b 26 sqq. and Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 
1198 a 147 sqq,), just as a training-master who happened to return 
to his pupils fiom abroad sooner than he expected, would not feel 
himself bound by the written directions given them by him for 
their guidance during his absence (294 D, ras riv réyvp yopvatévray 
émirdéas). The ideal ruler, like the captain of a ship or a physician, 
should rule over those committed to his charge, ‘not in subordi- 
nation to the laws, but with plenary authority’ (299 C, pw} xara 
udpous, GAN adroxpdropas). Cp. 301 E, Gavydtopey dijra év rats roradras 
modireias doa gupBalver ylyverOar xaxd xal boa EpBhoerat, roadbeyns tis 
xpnmibos troxetués adrais ris kard ypdupara kal 26y, pi} perd emorhuns, 
mparrovons ris mpdges; For the expression rots Adyove ris émorhuns 
Tis routrys, cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 5. 11474 18, rads Adyous robs dd rijs 
émtornuns: Polyb. 1, 32. 7, xut te wal kel cov pepdv ev réger kab 
mapayyédew kard vouous (‘ex artis legibus iussa dare,’ Schweighauser) 
fjpfaro, Cp. also Marc, Antonin. Comment. 6. 35, ody dpis, mas of 
Bdvauoat rexvirar . .. dvréyovras rod Adyou rijs réxmys, Kal rovrou dmo- 
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orivar oby trouévovaw; In de Gen. An. 2. 1. 735a 1 we have 9 
xivnows 4) Tv bpydvev tyovoa déyor ray tijs réxeqs, but the expression 
perhaps bears a somewhat different meaning in this passage, and 
also in that last quoted. 

Tis tovadrnys, i.e. ris Baoidujs. Rassow (Bemerkungen, p. 3) 
and Susemihl (Sus.?, note 3) are probably right in thus explaining 
rijs rovabrys, which must apparently refer back here as elsewhere to 
something already mentioned. Plato, as Rassow points out, 
identifies the Bacay émorqpy with the modes émtorquy (Polit. 
259 C). 

16. trata & odk got ddyO9. These words refer to the whole 
series of opinions described in g~—16, and especially to that which 
sums them up, that the moderixés, Bacthixds, olkovopixds, and Seomorixds 
do not differ in kind. Compare the still blunter expression used 
in criticising the Platonic Socrates (7 (5). 12. 1316b 17), rooro & 
ear yYreddos, 

17, 73 Aeydpevov, i.e Aristotle’s assertion in g (repeated in 16), 
that the doctrine criticised is erroneous. Mr. Congreve, however, 
and Prof, Tyrrell (Hermathena, 12, 22) take the reference to be to 
12524 3-7. -\gaimst this view 1 may be urged, that (1) it seems 
more natural to 1efr rd Aeydpevov Lo that which immediately precedes, 
especially as othciwige égac 7—dAy6_ 16 becoincs a long paren- 
thesis, inuoduced. strangely enough, by yey ody, and without any 6€ 
to answel to péev ov. (2) the word djAov has already been applied 
to the conclusion aruved at in 3-7: (3) if we take 1d Acydpevey to 
refer to the assertion that the wéAis aims at the supreme good. we 
expect to be told in 2x sqq. that fiesh light will be thrown on this 
subject, not that we shall better understand the nature of the 
differences existing between the patts of which the wdédus 1s com- 
posed, and it is thus that these scholars explain rovrev 21. 

thy idnynperny pofor Cp, de Gen. An. 3.9. 758 28. “Came- 
rarius viam ct rationem quasi praecuntem ct ducentem ad certam 
cogmuonem interpretatur’ (Sclin.); we find, however, xara tov 
iyynpévov rpdérov in Pol. r. 8. 1256 2, where the metaphor seems 
to fall into the background. Stil igyyeir@ue 1s probably used in 
both passages in a middle, and not, a5 Bonus takes it (Ind. 807 b 
46 sqq.), in a passive sense. The same plan of inquiry—that of 
dividing a compound whole into its simplest clemenis and ex- 
amining these—-had been followed in the Nicomachean Fihies m 
ithe case of evSapovla, and so again in the Third Book of the 
Politics, the wédes being moderav 74 wAjGos, the wodtrys is first studied. 
Cp. de Part. An. 1. 4. 6444 29, § wey yap obvia ro Tp Eider dropoy, 
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kpdrirroy, et ris Bivaero wept T&y ka xacrov kat adrépav TQ elSer Oewpeiy 
xopls, Gorep wept dvOpdrov, ofrw kai mept 8pvdos, where the best 
method is said to be to examine the ultimate species separately, 
but the remark is added that it is better not to apply this method 
to fishes and birds, for the species under these genera are not 
far apart (od wodd SecrSra), and much tepetition would result 
if it were employed in relation to them. So in the de Anima 
(see de An. 2.3) it is through studying the duvdues of the soul 
successively—rd Operrixdy, 7d alaOnrudy, and so forth—that we obtain 
a real knowledge of the soul. And so again in the History of 
Animals Aristotle’s first step is to study the parts of which animals 
are made up, and in the treatise on the Parts of Animals to study 
the homogeneous parts, which are simpler, before the heterogeneous, 
which are more complex. The method of rising from the parts 
to the whole was a tradition from Socrates: see Giote, Plato 1. 
384 8q., who refers to Hipp. Maj. 301 B, and notes the objection 
of Isocrates to it (ad Nicocl. § 52). Cp. also ad Nicoclem, § 9, 
mparov pév ody oxerréoy rl ray Barevdvray tpyov eoriv’ dav yap év Kepa- 
Raiows thy Sdvapw drov rod mpdtyparos Kakds mepiddBeper, evraid dro- 
Adérovres dpewov ral wept r&v pepdv epodper, In de Anima 1. 1. 4o2b 
9 sqq. we find Aristotle discussing whether it 1s better to begin 
with 4 dhn Yuyy or ra pdpia or rh epya airay, His review of the 
parts of the State in the Politics, indeed, quickly reveals to him its 
Epyov. 

20 sqq. Kal wéduv answers to év rois Addo, 18. By arriving at 
the simple elements of the wéds, which are, as the State consists of 
households (c. 3. 1253b 2), the simple elements of the household 
—husband and wife, father and child, master and slave—we shall 
not only come to understand the nature of the wéAcs, but shall also 
learn what is the difference between the Seororids, olkovopixds, mod 
ruds, and Baoirxds, and algo how far it is possible to arrive at a 
scientific account of each of these personages. Some take both rodrav 
and ékacrov ray fndévrev to mean ‘the parts of which the mdus is 
composed,’ but if rd Aeyduevov 1'7 refers, as seems probable, to 7-16, 
we look rather for an inquiry with regard to the Beomorikds, olxo- 
vouixds, etc. than for one respecting the parts of which the mds is 
composed, Besides, sacroy rév pydévrav reminds us of rotrop 
ékarov 10, words clearly referring to the Seomoriuds, etc. Sepulveda, 
on the other hand, takes roiroy to mean ‘the parts of which the 
més is composed,’ though he explaifs tacrov roy pnOévray as 
“quae pertinent ad regem, ad civilem hominem, ad dominum et 
patrem familias.’ Our attention, however, has been specially 
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diawn in 4-16 to the question as to the nature of the difference 
existing between the éeororixds, olxovourxds, and ihe rest, and it 
secms likely that dapepover 21 takes up Siapépe ro; perhaps, 
therefore, on the whole 11s mox probible that both zotre» and 
xavrov rév pynOévrav refer to the dconoriuds, olxovopixds, wodereds, ANC 
Bardunds. Cp. 1. 7. 1235 1 16, chavepdy &€ kai ee tovrey iv of radréy 
€ore Serroreia cut moderiey, of8€ waa dAdrAaus al dpxal, Gurep rwés 
gan, We shall find that the analysis of the wéAts mto its simple 
elements (wiuch 1s descitbed in c. 3. 1253 b 1 sq. as completed) does 
thiow hghi on che difference between che Seomurixds, the olxovopexds, 
and the ruler of a State, and ult macly to some extent also on the 
difference between the woduwuds aud the Baekeds, for we learn to 
dstinguish the rule exerc’sed by the head of the household over 
his wife, which is a woduree) dpyf, from that which he exercises over 
his child, which ts a Sactdixy dpy}. As to rexuiedy, cp, Eth. Nic to. 
10, 1180 b 20, otdev 8 Fray laws ra ye Povdoperp rexrixd yever Bat Kat 
Bewpryzine en rb xabdAor Budiorcov evar Bigecev itv, Kdxeivo yvopirréov ws 
évdéxerat’ eipyrat pip ére wept rovG’ al émuripat, and also Pol. 1 11. 
£258 b 33 sqq.: 123928 20. For ef &v zo (not & riven), cp. I. 3. 
1253 b 1, evel &8 chavepdy €€ dv poplar 4 wdMs ouvéaryxev, and sce Jeif, 
Gi. Gi. 2. § 877. a. Obs. 3, 4. 

24, Bi 84 ns kA 44 introduces the first step in the inquuy ¢, 2. 
just announced: cp. de An 1 2. 403b 26: Pol. 6 (4). 12. 1296 
14: 6 (4). 14. 1297b 37. Thie first question as to ths sentence is, 
docs Guwep év rois dos, kat ev rotras form part of the protasis or 
the apodosis? TBernays connects the words with the prolasi. 
Sepulseda, Vict ,and Lamb take them with the apudosis and, it would 
secm, moie naturally: cp. above 18-21. Proposals to transfer 
etre 26 10 before kai 28 are negatived by the usage of Aristotle (sce 
Bon. Ind. 346 b 18 sqq.. who refers among other passages to Vth. 
Nic. 3. 1. rrr0b 9, ef dé ris ra Wyden at ra Koda chain Biaer etvar 
(dvayxigery yap ta dvra), wdvra av ely ofra Sica), no less than by the 
intiinsic objections to taking this liberty with the MS. text. The 
meaning of ofrw scems to be not ‘as follows’ (Bern.), but “by 
watching the process of growth from the beginning.’ Andrew 
Schoit, m some notes appended to D Teinsius’ Paraphrase of the 
Poluics (p. 1042), takes ¢& dpxiis with gudueva, and there is, no 
doubt, some stiangencss in the expression €& dpxijs Adder: still 
these words aie probably to be taken together. “FE doxiis 
means, ‘beginning at the beginnmg’: see Waitz on Anal. Post. 
a. 8. 932 16. For the genctic method here employed, cp. 
Meteor. 4. 12 389 b 24 sqq, and Tsocr. De Antid. § 180. In 
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tracing the growth of the méd:s from its earliest moments, Aristotle 
follows Plato’s example both in the Republic (369 A) and in the 
Laws (678 sqq.). Plato’s object, however, is different from Aris- 
totle’s. In the Republic his object, or nominal object, is to find 
justice—in the Laws it is to discover ti kadde 4 py karqeloOy Kr, 
(Laws 683 B); whereas Aristotle’s object is to distinguish the 
Seomorixds, olkovopeeds, Raciduxds, and woderixds, and still more to prove 
that the més is by nature and prior to the individual, and the 
source of adrdpxea to the latter. His substitution of this method 
of watching the growth of the wéks from its smallest elements is 
not a desertion of the method of division (S:apeiv, 19) announced 
just previously; it is, on the contrary, its best application. The 
same plan is followed inc. 9 to distinguish the sound and the un- 
sound ypyyartercy. The growth of xpqmarcorixy both within and 
beyond the limits prescribed by Nature is carefully traced. For ra 
mpdypara, cp. Rhet. 1. 7. 1364b 8. 

26, dvdyxn 54 «7d. Society begins in Necessity (that which is 
necessary always comes first, that which is for well-being after- 
wards, 4 (7). 10. 1329b 27), and its earliest form is cuvdvacpds, 
the union in pairs of human beings who are indispensable to each 
other. Aristotle lays stress on the origin of the household in 
Necessity and the needs of every day, partly in order to differentiate 
the oixovoyixde and the moderixds, partly because by tracing the 
household to Necessity, or in other words Nature, he obtains the 
means of proving that its outgrowth the més is by Nature. He 
finds the origin of the Household and the wéds in Necessity and 
Nature, not mpoaiperis (for this contrast Bonitz, Ind. 8374 46, 
compares de Part. An, 2. 13. 657 a 37, Kal rodro otk ck mpoatpéreas, 
AN’ i iow éroince). Plato had seemed in the Republic (369 B: 
cp. 371) to regard the wé\s as originating in the exchange of 
products and labour. Even in the Laws, where the household is 
treated as the germ of the méds (680), no such attempt is made to 
trace its origin and to resolve it into its constituent elements, as is 
here made by Aristotle. In the view of the latter, human society 
originates not in the dAdaxri«) xowavia (which begins only in the 
xbun or Village, c. 9. 12574 x9 sqq.), but in the relations of 
husband and wife, and master and slave. The starting-point of 
the process that gives birth to the wéAis is to be sought in a pair of 
powerful instinctive desires—that of reproduction, which brings male 
and female together, and that of self-preservation, which draws the 
slave to his master, the master also gaining in completeness by 
having the slave’s physical strength placed at his disposal. Else- 
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where, however, we are told that human society originates in the 
aim to live (rod (jv dexer, c. 2.1282 b 29: 3, 6.1278b 24: cp. 
Plato, Rep. 369 D) and ultimately to live nobly and well (1252 b 
30: 1278b 21 sqq.), for which purposes men stand in need 
of 4 wap’ ddAjrav Bondea (1278 b 20). This account of the origin 
of society is set by the side of that which traces it back to the 
instincts which lead to the formation of the household ; we are not 
taught how to weave them together. ‘There is, besides, a further 
source of human society—simple épegis rod cugqv (3. 6. 1278b 
21); man is so endowed by nature—endowed with speech and 
perceptions of the good and bad, the just and unjust, the advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous—as to seek society irrespective of all 
needs of Sonfea: he is, in fact, a modurixdy (Soy in an especial 
degree. Without these endowments the instincts of reproduction 
and self-preservation would not suffice to give birth to the house-~ 
hold and the wédis, for these instincts are possessed by the lower 
animals, which nevertheless do not form households or odes. 

rots dveu ddd kth Cp. de Gen. An, 2. 4. 7412 3 Stfn 2 
5. 74Ub 2sqq., and Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. ror: 

Oixsioy otras atdév cory, & Adyys, 

éiy okomy Tis, @s avap te Kal yun, 
Perhaps rijs yevérews Evexey 27 i» intended to qualify not only 
ouvdudterOat, but also rots duu dAAyAwy py Suvapevous eva. For this 
purpose they cannot dispense with cach other, and for this purpose 
they must pair. 

27. Ofdu pev kat dppev. It would seem from ép rois GAAows (dors 
29, that in this passage, as occasionally elsewhere (¢ g. 1. 13. 
1260a 10, 13), these words are used of the male and female 
human being. 

Tis yevéoews Evexer, the otigin, but not, in Aristotle's view, the 
end of wedlock: see Eth. Nic. 8. rq. 11624 tg sqq. ‘The house- 
hold, like the médts, comes into existence for one end, but subsists 
for another. Téveows 18 a wider term than yévnou: ‘et ipsum rd 
yiyverda et yervacOa: significat, et universam eam seriem muiatio- 
num complectitu: quibus conficitur generatio ’ (Bon. Ind. 148 b 4). 

28. dAN domep. . . drepov. Cp. Democrit. Fragm, 184 (Mul- 
lach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 1. 3314: Stob. Floril. 76.17), referred to by 
JT.asaulx (Ihe, p. gr): Aristot. de Anima, 2. 4. 415 8 26, @vowdra- 
rov yap rav tpyey rois (aow (all things that partake of life, whether 
anitnals or not —de An, 3. 12. 4344 27), doa réActa kat py mpapara, 
4 ri yéveow adropdrny tye, rd moujoat Erepov olov abrd, (qov per Cov, 
ghburéy 8€ churdy, tva rou det Kat rod Oelov peréxwow 7 Sbvayrar wdvra yap 
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éxelvou dpéyerat, xdxelvov Svexa mpdrre Soa mpdrret xara iow: and the 
following passages in the de Generatione Animalium—az. 1. 735 a 
¥7 sq.t 2.4. 731 b 24 sqq.: 1. 23. 73% a 24-b 8: 3. 10, 760a 
35 sqq. (where Nature is said to design that species shall be 
perpetual). Plato had already pointed to marriage as a mode of 
attaining immortality (Laws 721 B-C: see Lasaulx, Ehe, p. 93), 
and the writer of the so-called First Book of the Oeconomics, 
who is fond of blending the teaching of Aristotle with that of 
Plato’s Laws and the writings of Xenophon, reproduces the view 
(c. 3. 1343 b 23 sqq.). Eth. Eud. 2. 6, 1222 b 1g sqq. should 
also be compared with this passage. This impulse of reproduction 
can hardly be an épeéts, for it is shared by plants, and plants have 
not 7d dpexrixdy (de An. 2. 3. 414 a 32 8qq.): it may, however, pos- 
sibly be an dpyy (Pol. 1. 2. 1253 a 29). It seems scarcely to find a 
place in the enumeration of ra ev ri Wuxi ywdpeva (Eth, Nic. 2. 
4. 1105 b 19 sq.) as wdOn Suvdpes ers, probably because it belongs 
to ré Operrixéy, with which an ethical treatise has nothing to do. 
Aristotle does not enter into the question why the union of man 
and wife is more than a momentary union, or why it is more 
lasting than that of male and female among other animals; but 
his answer may probably be inferred from Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162 a 
19 sqq., which may be contrasted with Locke on Civil Government, 
2. §§ 79, 80, ; 

29. gurots. There is no assertion in this passage (as Schn. thinks) 
of a sex in plants. Aristotle, in fact, holds that though plants 
share in the male and female principle (otherwise they could not 
be said to live)—de Gen. An. 2, 1. 732 a 11—yet these powers 
are mingled in them and not separated the one from the other (de 
Gen, An, 1, 23. 7314 1). All he says is that plants, like animals, 
are actuated by an impulse to produce a being like themselves: 
how this is done, is not here noticed. 

30. dpxov 8 eth. Sc. dvdyxn curdudferéa. Aristotle is pro- 
bably speaking here only of that form of the relation of ruler 
and ruled which is exemplified in master and slave. Wherever on 
one side there is intelligence and on the other brute force only, it is 
to the interest of both parties to combine, the master supplying 
what the slave needs and the slave what the master needs, Ewi- 
pides (Herc, Furens 1235) makes his hero refuse to believe that 
one god can ever have made a slave of another, as some assert : 

Actrae yap 6 Oeds, elmep ear’ Svras beds, 
obdevds, 
Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery is already indicated here. 
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For the thought that it is édvea which makes the master, cp. 
de An. t. §. 410 b 12 8q., THs 8& woyis elvai te Kpetrrov xal 
&pyov ddivaroy’ advvardrepov 8 tre rod vod" eAvyor yap rovroy elvae, 
mpoyevérraror Kat Kupiov xara gicw, In 4 (7). 7. 1328a 6 
we read——Kal 7d dpyov dé kat rd édewbepov awd tijs Suvdpews tairys 
imdpye. waow, dpxexdy yap kal dirryrov 6 bunds, but yet Oupds by itself 
and severed from é:dvoia confers freedom rather than the capacity 
to rule others (4 (7). 7. 1327 b 23-33). The slave is throughout 
regarded by Aristotle as in the main a creature of thew and 
sinew and nothing more, His function is the use of his body, 
and this is the best to be got from him, 1. 5. 1254 b r¥ sq.: 
he shares in reason sufficiently to apprehend it, but has it not 
(z. 8. 1254 b 22): he is wholly without the deliberative faculty 
(rd Boudeurixdy, I. 13. 1260 a X2), and hence is no partaker in 
life according to moral choice or happiness (3. 9. 1280 33). 
Plato, on the other hand, had described men possessed of muscular 
strength and little intelligence as boin to be hired labourers (Rep. 
371 E). 

B2. mpoopay. Cp. Plato, Laws 690B, 1d d¢ péyorov, ds eoixer, 
délopa exrov dy ylyvorro, reobae pév rov dvemorhpova xedetov, tov be 
povoivra Hyeio Gal re kad Gye: Isocr.(?) ad Demonicum § 40, mepo 
rp pev copare elvar pirdrovos, Ti 08 uxy pirdcacos, iva rg pév émeredety 
Sivn ra ddéavra, rH be mpoopay eriory Ta ovucépovra: the same 
thought recurs in the undoubtedly authentic de Antidosi of Isocrates 
(§ 180). Cp. also Posidonius ap. Athen, Deipn. 263 c-d, and De- 
mocritus ap. Stob. Floril. 44. 14, xpérov dpxeoOat roicw dvoqrorow 4 
apyew, Aristotle has evidently in view in his account of master and 
slave the contrast commonly drawn between soul and body. 

98. tadra, ‘that which the other has designed.’ For a similar 
roughness in the use of the word, cp. toire, de Gen, An. i. 22. 730 
b xt. 

34, 816, bccatise the one completes the other. Cp. Stob. Ecl. 
Eth. 2. 6. 17 (tom. 2. p. 92 Meincke), vad 8% Kat KaF gavrdy 
dddvarev dtatqv, & ro dpxecdu orppipavy, The sketch of the 
political teaching of the Peripatetics heie given (om. 2. p. 
97 sqq. Meincke) deserves siudy, as being in the majn a résumé, 
though a brief one, of the teaching of the Politics. 

raid cupdéper. In the Third Book, on the other hand, the rule of 
the master 1s said only accidentally to arm at the advantage of the 
slave, ob yip evdtyerae POeipopevov rob Setrou odlecta Tay Sermoretav 
(3. 6. 1278 b 32). Thus it would seem that even in becoming, 
as the First Book (ec. 13. 1260 b 3) requires him to become. a 
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source of ethical virtue to his slave, the master will have his own 
interest in view. We are not told this in the First Book. 

34—b 9. In mentioning two xowevla and not one, Aristotle has 
implied that a distinction exists between them, and he now draws 
attention to the fact, in order that he may remove a difficulty in 
the way of the acceptance of his view. By nature, then—he in 
éffect says—the female is marked off from the slave (for Nature 
designed them to serve different purposes), and if this is not so 
among barbarians, the reason is that among them the element 
destined by nature for rule is not forthcoming. Mev ody here, as 
often elsewhere, introduces a renewed reference to a subject on 
which increased precision is desirable. Cp, 1253.4 10, where, 
after the fact has been mentioned that language is peculiar to man, 
Hey ody introduces an admission that this is not true of voice, and 
an explanation of the difference between voice and language. 
The existence of a distinction between women and slaves is 
implied in Poet. 1g. 1484 a 20 sqq. (a reference given in Bon, Ind. 
204b 45). The practice of buying wives, which seems to be 
referred to in Pol. 2. 8. 1268b 39 sq. as common among the 
barbarians, may have often tended to reduce wives to the level of 
slaves (see Prof. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, p. 76 sq.). Plato had remarked already on the treatment of 
women as slaves in barbarian communities (Laws 80g D-E). Their 
toils were in some degree compensated by easier child-bearing 
(Aristot, de Gen. An. 4. 6. 77g a 32sqq.). Even among the poor of 
a Hellenic State the true form of the household cannot be quite 
realized: cp. 8 (6). 8, 1323 a g, rois ydp dadpos dvdyey ypiodae Kat 
yovaiél Kui matoly domep dxodotdas dd rhv aSovdlav, The fact noted 
by Plato and Aristotle as to barbarians has been often remarked 
upon by later writers: so Darwin (Voyage of the Beagle, p. 216) 
says of the Fuegians, ‘the husband is to the wife a brutal master 
to a laborious slave’; and even as to Montenegro we read—‘ How 
can you expect beauty from women who are used as beasts of 
burden by the men?... The well-grown handsome men who 
are playing at ball before the palace of the Prince are the husbands 
and brothers of the poor creatures who are catrying wood and 
water to their homes’ (Letter from Montenegro in the Times, 
Oct, rz, 1882). On the other hand, Aristotle elsewhere notes the 
frequency of ywatkoxparfa among barbarians (2. 9. 1269 b 24 sq.) 
Both observations are probably true, however we may choose to 
reconcile them. It should be added that though Aristotle here 
contrasts that which prevails among the barbarians with that which 
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is natural, he is well aware that legislators may learn much from 
them (Rhet. 1. 4. 1360 a 33 sqq ); in fact, he occasionally mentions 
with approval in the Poliucs practices prevailing among them (for 
instance, ther way of 1earing infants. 4 (7). 17. 1336a 3 sqq.), and 
often diaws attention to their customs (in relation to communism, 
for example. 2. 5. 1263.4 3 5qq.). Plato had spoken in the passage 
of the Laws to which reference has been made (80g, D-E) of ‘the 
Thiacians and many othe) races, but Anstotle speaks as if the 
wife were virlually a slave among the harbarians gencrall. 

1. of8év yap kA. The limits within which this holds good 1252b. 
are mote fully expressed in de Part. An. 4. 6. 683 a 22, drov yap 
evddxerae xpiodar Suoiv eri bb’ épya kal py eprodi{ew mphs Gepov, ov- 
Sev H ios elwbe woeiy Gowep fy xadxerrixy mpds ebrdew d3ediarxo- 
Adynov’ dAN Exou ph evdexerat, xaraypirar toe adrg emi mAclw epya. 
Thus Aristotle says of magistiacics in small States, Pol. 6 (4). 13. 
1299 b 7, didrep of8ev kadter wodAds emyseheius Apa spocrdrrev, ob 
yap dumadiutaw dAAyAus, Kal apds tay OAryavdparriay dvaykaiov th dpyeia 
olov d3edcKoddxyua roe. For instances in which Nature uses an 
ongan designed for one purpose for certain other side-pur poses, see 
de Pai. An. 2. 16.6594 20: 3 1.662418. There were some 
conspicuous exceptions in the human economy to the rule of é mpis 
&: ep. de Gen. An. g. 8 789b 9, olw yap ema rohuxpyord eure 
rv mept tas réxvas, Gomep ev th xadkeutxh y opupa xai b dkuov, 
atrws kal TO mvetpa ev Trois pice ouvecrdow, and de Part An. 4. 
10, 687 a 19,4 8 xelp Comey elvar oby Ev Spyavoy dAAa ToAAd’ Eore 
yop dancpe Spyavav mpd dpydvar' rH obv wrelotas Svvapévp défuoGat 
réyvas rh él mciotov trav dpydver xpyoryoy tiv xeipa drodéSonev 
4 dios... 4 yap xelp xat Sve wal xndy Kul Képas ylverat Kai Edpu 
kai Eidos kal GAAo Srotovoty Sedov kai Spyavov, Whether the various 
uses of the hand interfere with cach other, must be left to physiolo- 
gists to determine. 

2. thy Aeddixhy pdxaipay. Sce Sus.’, Notes 8 and 1353. Vict. 
appeals to have been the first to draw attention to de Part. An. 4. 
6 6834 22 sqq. (quoted in the last note) and to the important 
passage from the comic poct Theopompus quoted by Juhus Pollux 
10, 118, 7d 8¢ GBedoKoAdxnoy arpariwrikdy pévror (aliter pév me) xpnpa, 
eipnrat 8¢ ind Geoméprav rod Kopixod ev Elpyyy— 

‘Gplis 8 dmadhaxbévras én’ ayabais rbyxats 
GSeAtoxoAuyvio xat Epouayaipas rixpis, 
Vict. says in his note on 6 (4). 15. 1299 b g sq. ‘Pollux 
quoque mentionem ipsius fecit, qui narrat nulitare instrumentum 
id fuisse. oc autem, ut opinor, excogitatum fucrat, ne milhtes 
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nimis premerentur duobus gravibus instrumentis ferendis, cum 
ex uno ita conformato valerent eundem fructum capeie” The 
proverb AeAgix} pdxapa (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paioem. Gr. 
I. p. 393) seems to throw no light on the passage before us. We 
see from Athen. Deipn. 173 ¢ sqq. that the Delphians were famous 
for their knives and their turn for sacrificial feasting and cookery, 
and they may very well have used and sold to pilgrims nothing 
loth to avoid expense (683 a 23 sqq.) a knife which might be used 
not only for killing the victim but also for flaying it and cutting it - 
up. Contrast Eurip. Electr. 743-769 (Bothe), where Aegisthus 
first kills the victim (a kid) with a oayis, and then Orestes after 
flaying it with a Dorian xomis asks for a large Phthian xomls to cut 
it up. We need not suppose with Gottling (de Machaera Del- 
phica, p. 10) that the Delphic knife was a combination of a knife 
and a spoon. The passage he quotes from Hesychius—Acddixd 
pdyatpa dd xarackeviis Aapfdvouca Eunpoobev pépos aidnpodv, ds ‘Apic- 
rorédne—Geserves notice, but leaves us much in the dark. 

3. mevxpds. Vict. ‘apte ad usus pauperum ’—a rendering pro- 
bably suggested by apis edrédeav in the parallel passage from ihe 
De Partibus Animalium quoted above (note on 1252 b 1)—but 
the meaning apparently is ‘in a spirit of stint’ (Lamb. ‘ parce 
tenuiter et anguste ’), 

odrw. Cp. 12524 24 sqq., though here the clause which explains 
it, py) moddois épyois GAN Evi Sovdedov, follows and does not precede it. 
The use of Sovdetoy in the passage before us seems to be a some- 
what uncommon one. 

énorehotro, Vict. ‘effici fabricarique poterit’ Cp. 2. 13. 1273 b 
g, év yap bp’ eds Epyov apr’ droredeira, and 13, Kowdrepdy te yup, 
xabdrep elropev, kal kdddiov Exagroy droreAcirat T&v air&y Kal Oarroy, 

6. rdf. Cp. Magn. Mor. 3. 34. 1194b 18, drav dy AdBp (A 
vids) riv rod dvdpis rdf, Vict. compares Virg. Aen. 2, 102: 

Si omnes uno ordine habetis Achivos. 

73 duce. dpxov, What this is appears from 12g2a 31 sq. and 
4 (7). 7 1327 b 23-33. According to Aristotle, the relation 
between the barbarian husband and wife assumes an unnatural 
form, because that which is naturally the ruling element is wanting. 
If the wife is a slave, it is because everybody is so. She is no 
worse off than her husband. Cp. Eurip. Hel. 246, where Helen 
ae Ta BapBdpav yap Sota mdvra wry évds, 
and see Hug, Studien aus dem classischen Alterthum, p. 60, When 
in 4 (7). 7. 1327b 25 Aristotle speaks of the barbarians of cold 
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climates as tending to be free, he must be referring to political 
independence. 

7. ylverar, ‘comes to be.” See notes on 12644 14: r254b 
3. 

4 xowwvia adrdv refers probably to the conjugal union among 
the barbarians (so Bern. and Sus.). 

8. of wovnral, Euripides, Iph. Aul, 1266: 

BapBdpwr 8 "EAXnvas dpyew eixds, ddd’ ob BapBdpovs, 

pijrep, “EAAnver' 7d pév yap Soidov, of 3 édetbepor. 
Lecturers, we are told in Metaph. a. 3, 995 a 7, were often expected 
by their audience 1o produce @ poet as a witness to the truth of 
their statements. 

9. éx pev ody kA. The two kowaria are those of husband and 
wife, master and slave (the latter being here implied to be a xowo~ 
via, though the name xowovol is apparently denied to master and 
slave in 4 (7). 8.13284 28sqq.). That of father and child arises after 
the foundation of the household. ‘Translate: ‘ from these two 
unions, then, proceeds first the household.’ ‘ Mpary is by no means 
meaningless or pleonastic, for the further societies of the village 
and State consist of men and women, masters and slaves, but only 
mediately (mittelbar), inasmuch as they consist of households and 
households consist of these members, The next paragraph offers 
a, striking analogy (1282 b 15, 9 8 ée mAedvav oludy kowwvia mpary 
XpHoews Everev py épyuépov xoun): the State also, it is implied, con- 
sists of a plurality of households, but only mediately, inasmuch as 
it is composed of a number of villages which are themselves made 
up of households’ (Dittenberger, Gui. Gel. Anz., Oct. 28, 1874, 
p. 1373). Some have been tempted to explain olxia mpary as ‘the 
simplest form of the household’ (cp. spary médus, 6 (4). 4. 1297 a 
x7: 4 (7). 4. 1326b 4), considering the complete form to be 
realized when children have come into being. But, as Dittenberger 
observes (p. 1373), there is no confirmatory trace elsewhere in Aris- 
totlc’s treatment of the houschold of this distinction between the 
oleda tpdory and deurépa, An olka reAews is indeed mentioned in 1. 3. 
1283 b 4, but as consisting of slave and fice, bok of which classes 
find a place in the household from the first. No doubt, m the 
thd chapter Aristotle adds to the two xoworiu spoken of in 1252 b 
roa third (that which exists between father and « hild), but the rédeos 
olxia does nol seem to be connected with the appearance of this re- 
lation, ‘The parallel of 1252 b 13 also points to the other mterpre- 
tation, and the absence of any é to answer to yey ody 9 (if indeed 
the sccond 8 in 13 does not answer both to pév ofy r2 and to per 
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ody 9) is not uncommon in the Politics (see Sus., Ind. Gramm. pé), 
and affords no ground for the surmise of a lacuna afier eon 12. 

10. nat dp8ds5 x.r.A. The word xporg suggests the quotation 
from Hesiod, which Aristotle seems to interpret as making the wife 
and the ox the elements of the household, and thus supporting his 
own view, for the ox, he says, is the poor man’s slave (cp. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 5.14). If the line which follows (Hes. Op. et Dies 406), 

Kryrqv, od yaperqy, fries xat Bovely Eroiro, 
is genuine, the meaning which Auistotle attributes to Hesiod is even 
further from his real meaning than in the contrary case. 

18, eis wacay jpépay ouvecrnxuia kard piow, ‘existing by nature 
for the satisfaction of daily recurring needs,’ (compare the phrase 
which stands in contrast to this, ypfocws evexer py epypgpov, 16). So 
we have xard ve ra cvociria Kai riv dddov Bloy trav nal jpépay (2. 6. 
1268 b 41), mpos 7G ad’ Hpépav dyres (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 20); and ra 
epypepa are conjoined with ré dvayxaia rod Blov in Strabo 4. p. 311. 
The xédpy (or yévos), on the contrary, exists to satisfy necessities less 
incessantly recurring, and as to the médss, cp. Eth, Nic. 8. 11,1160 a 
21, ob yap rod mapdvros avpcpéepovros 1 ToduTixi (Kowwvia) epierat, GAN’ els 
dravra tov Blov, The view implied here of the aim of the household 
seems somewhat to differ from that of 1252 a 26~34, where repro- 
duction and self-preservation are said to bring it into being. 

14, otkos... 085. Cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 33, rb mAROos .. ody ds Kad” eeae 
orov ddd’ ds aOpdous. Aristotle takes up the word okes from Hesiod 
in place of the more usual olx/a, As to the ordinary difference in 
meaning between olkos and olxia, see Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, E. T. p. 142, note 680, and Shilleto on Demosth. de 
Falsa Legatione, § 279. It is in order to show that the household 
originates in the needs of daily life that Aristotle adduces the names 
given to its members by Charondas and Epimenides. 

Spooundous, The omin was a bread-chest: Vict. refers to 
Aristoph. Plut. 802. 

15. époxdous, Kdmy is ‘a manger.’ Gittling’s argument that 
as Epimenides belonged to Crete, where syssitia prevailed, he would 
not be likely thus to designate the household, seems of the least 
possible weight. As Dittenberger says («dz supra, p. 1357), we do 
not know for certain that the work of Epimenides which Aristotle 
here quotes was authentic, or that, if it was, he was speaking of 
Crete, ‘Opoxdrovs (with the penult short, at any rate), as Sus.? 
(Note 17) says, would not fit into an hexameter verse, and Epime- 
nides wrote in hexameters, but we learn from Diog. Laert, 1. 112 
that a prose treatise on the Cretan Constitution passed under his 
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name, and the term may have occurred in this york. The words 
xippara, xdrrewm, kapparides seem to be old-fashioned words used in 
connexion with the common meais at Sparta (Nicocl. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 140d), Fon Zets xaxains, see Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. p. 3 
cp Zets eraupeios, ibid. 4 p. 384.‘ ‘Opoxcrvovs 1s mote likely to be a 
couuption fiom the less familia: époxdaovs than éyoxdrovs fom it,’ 
observes Mr. Ridgeway (7rans Camb Philol Soc. vol. 2. p. 125), 
who however suggests dpoxizovs with the penult Jong, Dor. for 
dpoknrous, ‘those who have a common plot of ground.’ Giphanius, 
who prefers époxdavaus, explains duondmovs in this way (p. 20: 
Schneider, Pol. vol. 2. p. 9). But perhaps époxdravs with the 
penult short better expresses that community in sustenance and 
in the satisfaction of daily recurring needs to which Anistotle, as 
Dittenberger remarks (dz supra, p 1388), pots as the characte- 
ristic feature of the household. ‘Opéarios is used in the sense of ‘a 
member of the houschold’ (Polyb 2. 37. 7, referred to by Vict), 
but not éuécamos. ‘The word dpoxdrovs docs not necessanly imply 
that the free and slave members of the houschold took thar meals 
together, bul the p.actice would be quite m harmory with the 
simplicity of eatly Gieck Ive (cp. Theopomp. fiagm. 243: Muller, 
Fr, Hist. Gr. 1. 319). 

4B ek etd. porn agrees with kowovia: for its position in the 
sentence, cp. Metaph. I. 3. 1054 b 1, ai toa ypappat eiBeia al airai 
(‘are the same’): de Part. An 2. 14. 658 a 28, xaf’ Shov 76 copa 
mpavés: Phys 4. 5.212 b 19: Pol 2. 8.1269 a 23: and sull nearer, 
Phys. 4. 4. 212 a 20, 1d rot weptéxavros mépas divytov npéroy, roir’ 
Zorw 6 réros, where the post-position of the adjectives seems to be 
for emphasis on the point desired to be pressed, and also to secure 
the juxtaposition of deivyrov and mparov. Upadry in the passage be- 
fore us qualifies ék medpay oixav, and perhaps also xpyorews evexer pty 
éqnuépov. ‘ The first society to he formed out of more houscholds 
than one, and to exist for the satisfaction of needs not daily 
recurring, is the village.” See note on 1252 b 9. 

16, pédiora «7A. Vict. ‘nec tamen omnem pagum talem esse 
affirmat, usu namque venire potest, et sane contingit aliquandio, ut 
e variis locis homines non coniuncti inter se sanguine veniant in 
eandem sedem, atque illic domicilia sibi construant tot numero iam 
ut pagum ex ipsis conficiant.’ For the relation of the xapy to the 
deme, see Poct. 3. 1448 2 338q. Perhaps the xdy and the rural 
deme continued to feel as a gens, and to obcy a gentile authority, 
longer than is often supposed, and hence in part the preference of 
oligarchs and of the Lacedacmonians for village-residence and their 
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dislike of large cities, which had a natural tendency to democracy. 
The purchaser of land in an Athenian deme to which he did not 
belong paid something for ¢yxrgovs (Boeckh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, 
FE. T. p. 2970.: Haussoullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, pp. 
68, 78): hence the land probably tended, in rural demes at all 
events, fo continue in the hands of the members of the deme. 
The villages founded by the Teutonic conquerors of Biitain were 
to some extent peopled by kinsmen, ‘ Harling abode by Harling 
and Billing by Billing, and each “wick” and “ham ” and “stead” 
and “tun” took its name from the kinsmen who dwelt together in 
it. In this way the house or “ham” of the Billings was Billing- 
ham, and the “tun” or township of the Harlings was Harlington’ 
(Green, The Making of England, p. 188). 

17. drouia oixias. A similar expression is used by Plato, 
Laws 776 A. Cp, also Laws 680 A sqq., a passage which was 
probably present to Aristotle’s mind thoughout this part of the 
second chapter (see vol. 1. p.37, note 1). Plato appeals to the same 
passage of Homer as 1s cited in 22, and for the same purpose, to 
prove the early prevalence of Patriarchal Kingship, or, as he terms 
it, 6vvacrefa, Both Plato and Aristotle regard kingly rule as 
characteristic of early society and trace it to the government of the 
household by the father. 

ols... mai8Sas. Aristotle’s object in mentioning these names for 
members of the same village is to show by an appeal to the use of 
language that the village is an extension of the household. He 
has proved that the household is necessary and natural, and if he 
can prove that the village is an outgrowth of the household and 
the wédis of the village, then the wéd:e will be shown to be natural. 
Cp. Photius, Lexicon (quoted by Schn.), dpoydAaxres, of 70d adrod ya- 
Raxros, obs kab -yevvpras éxddour, and see Liddell and Scott,s, v. Plato 
had used the expression rods matSas kal raldav aidas & Aéyouer in the 
passage of the Laws referred to in the last note (68 B), and 
Homer before him (Il. 20, 308), Had Cicero the First Book of 
the Politics in his mind when he wrote (de Offic. 1. 17, §4)--nam 
cum sit hoc natura commune animantium ut habeant lubidinem 
procreandi, prima societas in ipso coniugio est; proxima in liberis 
(in Aristotle master and slave); deinde una domus, communia 
omnia (cp. 1. 9, 12574 21). Id autem est principium urbis et 
quasi seminarium reipublicae. Sequuntur fratrum coniunctiones, 
post consobrinorum sobrinorumque, qui cum una domo iam capi 
non possint in alias domos tanquam in colonias exeunt, Se- 
quuntur connubia et affinitates, ex quibus etiam plures propinqui. 
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Quae propagatio et soboles origo est rerum publicarum? There 
is no express mention of the village, however, here, though a 
reference to it may be intended in the words ‘alias domos.” Com- 
pare Demosth. in Macart. c. 19, kai maides éyévorvro abrois dmact Kad 
aaidev maides, kal éyévovro aévre olKot €x TOD Bovédov olxau évds bvros. 

19 Aw. ..dkxouv, The fact that the village is an offshoot of 
the household enables Aristotle to account for the early prevalence 
of Kingship. Compare with the passage before us a quotation 
from Theophrastus wept Baodelas in Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. g. 73, 
kar’ adpyas péev yap draca adds “EdAds eSacidedtero, div ody Somep 
ra BapBapa 20m Seomorixds, ddd xara vdpovs twas xal ébicpods marpiovs 
(cp. Pol. 3. 14. 1285 a 16~b 12). 

7d. €8vy (‘ opp. of "EXAnves,’ Bon. Ind. 216 b gr) are here regarded 
as preserving the traditions of the village (cp. 1. 9. 1257 a 24: 
2. 8. 1268 b 39). The customs of the early Hellenes are thought 
both by Thucydides (1. 5-6) and by Aristotle (Pol. 2. 8. 1268b 
39) to have had much in common with those of the barbarians of 
their own day. 

20. ék Bacthevopdvay ydip ourdOov, ‘for they were formed of 
persons governed by a king,’ i.e, of members of households. Cp. 
Plato, Laws 680 D, pay ody obk &k rovray rév kar play oiknow Kad 
kata yévos Siecmappéveov tnd droplas rijs ev rais pbopais (sc. roaidrat 
aodiretat ylyvovrat), ev als rb mpeoBirarov dpyer bd rd ri apyiy adrots 
éx matpbs xal pyrpos yeyovévat, ols éxduevor xabdmep Spubes dyéddny piav 
momraver, marpovopovpevor Kal Bacwdelay macy Sixatordrny Bactdeudpevor § 
If ovvAdGov is here said of the 2vy as well as the rdéders, both vos and 
médus are implied to owe their origin to the household. ‘It is worth 
noting that Aristotle gives us three distinct reasons for the preva- 
lence of kingly rule in early times—here, 3. 15.1286 b 8 sqq,, and 
‘7,13. 11’ (18,4 (7). 14.1332 b 16 sqq. meant ?)—without hinting 
in any one of the passages that he knew of those specified in the 
others’ (Mr. Postgate, Notes, p.1). The second of these passages, 
however, is apparently aporetic; Aristotle is seeing whether the 
argument in favour of Kingship derivable from the prevalence of 
it among the men of a former day (of mpérepov) may not be met; 
may they not have rested content with it, because they had no 
choice, not many men of high excellence being then forthcoming? 
We observe, moreover, that almost every discussion in the Politics 
takes less account of preceding ones, and makes less use of their 
results, than one might have expected, so that we are not much 
surprised if Aristotle seems in this passage of the Third Book to 
forget that he has already accounted otherwise for the preva- 
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lence of Kingship in early times. Locke remarks (Civil Govern- 
ment, 2. § 106)—‘It is plain that the reason that continued the 
form of government in a single person was not any regard or 
respect to paternal authority, since all petty monarchies—that 
is, almost all monarchies near their original—have been com~- 
monly, at least upon occasion, elective” The etymology of the 
word ‘King,’ however, appears to make in favour of Aristotle’s view. 
‘It corresponds with the Sanscrit ganaka....It simply meant 
father of a family’ (Prof. Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of 
Language, 2. 282, 284, quoted by Dr, Stubbs, Const. Hist. of 
England, 1. 140). 

maoa yap olkia «7A. Camerarius (Politicorum et Oeconomi- 
corum Aristotelis Interpretationes et Explicationes, p. 28) aptly 
quotes Hom. Od. 1. 397, where Telemachus says, 

Airap éydy olxoe avag zvop’ qperéporo 
kal Sudav, ots pot Anicaaro dios ’Odvaceds. 

21, 81a thy cvyyévevay recurs in 2, 10, 1271 b 24 8q,, there also 
in reference to a colony—daol yap riv Avkoipyov . . . rére roy mAei- 
orov Starpiar ypdvoy mep) Kpyryy dia rhv cvyyévetav' daroixor yap of Avk- 
riot ray Aakdvew joav. Just as in that passage the relationship of 
the Lyctians to the Laconians is referred to, so here the reference 
probably is to the relationship of the dolar to the olka, So Sus, 
(Qu. Crit. p. 333): ‘propter propinquitatem, id est quia nihil nisi 
colonia domus sive familia dilatata vicus est.’ The words, how« 
ever, are often explained to refer to the mutual relationship of the 
members of the douia, Kingship being especially in place among 
relatives (cp, 1, 12. 1299 b 14 sqq.), and this is a possible inter- 
pretation. 

22. kal rob’ deriv & Néyer “Opynpos. What is the meaning of 
' sodro? What is the quotation from Homer held by Aristotle to 
prove? The commentators are not agreed. Giph. ‘Homeri ver- 
siculus eo pertinere videtur, ut doceat Aristoteles domesticum 
imperium esse velut regium’ (p. 24); he would seem therefore to 
refer rofro tO maca yap olkla Bacieberat bd rod mpeoBurdrov 20 
exclusively, as does also Susemihl (Qu. Crit. p. 333). But it is not 
altogether easy to refer rodro to this particular clause only, and we 
hardly expect Aristotle to appeal to the practice of the Cyclopes in 
order to justify a general statement respecting the household of all 
times, The explanation of Vict. is—‘ utitur etiam auctoritate summi 
poetae, qui idem ostendit, priscos scilicet, ut ipsis commodum erat, 
solitos regere suam familiam,’ and perhaps it is in some such way 
as this that we should understand the quotation, Aristotle has been 
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saying that méAes and ¢vy had their origin in the coming together 
of human beings who had been previously ruled by kings, and he 
uses Homer’s account of the Cyclopes to prove the existence in the 
earliest times of a household form of Kingship—a form in which 
the king was the husband and father, and the subjects were the 
wives and children. To Plato (cp. Laws 680 D, 7d dpyaiov airy 
én thy dypidryra bid puboAoylas émaveveyxdy, and Strabo, p. g92, ratras 
5} ras Stahopas troypdpey gyol rav mouriy 6 Wadrov, ris pév mpdrns 
modtreias mapdderypa riOévra tov rap Kuxddrav Biov), and probably also 
to Aristotle (Pol. 1. 2, 1252 b 23, omopddes ydp, xal ofra rd dpyaiov 
@xovv), the Homeric picture of the Cyclopes is a mythical picture of 
the rude beginnings of human society. Plato had already used the 
same quotation from Homer in Laws 680 A sqq. to prove that 
Patriarchal Kingship (which he terms dvvagreta) existed in early 
times, and the fact that the words with which he prefaces his quo- 
tation seem to find an echo in those with which Aristotle prefaces 
his makes it all the more likely that they quote it for a similar 
purpose. The passage in the Laws is as follows—A®. Uodcrelas 
8é ye #8y Kal rpdmos dori tis obros, KA, Tis; A®. Aoxotol por wavres 
Thy ev rotre Th xpdvw modrelay duvacretay xadeiv, H kal viv ert oddaxod 
kal ev “EAAnow Kal kata BapBdpovs dari? déyer 8 abrqy mou Kal "Opnpos 
yeyovevat meph ri» rdv Kuxhomoy olknow, elroy 

roiow 8 ot dyopal RovAndédpot, obre Oéucores, 

GN of y iyenda&y épéay valover xdpnva 

€y onéaot yAadupotat, Oeyirrever 6¢ exactos 

maidar 78° ddsyovr, odd’ dd\Anhov ddéyovow. 

Oeproredar 8é x.t.K. Odyss, 9.114. Geperredew implies kingship : 
it is used of Minos in Hom. Odyss. 11. 569, quoted by Plato, 
Gorgias 526 D. The society of the Cyclopes is referred to in Eth. 
Nic, 10. 10. 1180 a 28, as a typical case of the household standing 
by itself, not supported or directed by a State. It is in order to 
account for the independence of the Cyclopic household and its 
head that Aristotle adds amopddes ydp: this would have been clearer, 
if he had quoted the concluding words of the sccond line, oid ddaq- 
Rov drdyouow, but the passage was evidently well-known. Plato 
also mentions the scattered way in which the habitations were 
distributed im these carly days of human society, and is bold 
enough to give as the reason foi it the difficully of finding sub- 
sistence just after the deluge (ée rotrav ray xara piav oixnow Kal kara 
yévos—cp. the xadpy of Aristotle—dteomappévar ind dropias tijs év rais 
Pbopais, Laws 680 1D), but on this Ansiotle 1s judiciously silent. 
This ‘sporadic’ existence of piimitive man is also recognized in 
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the myth of Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 322 A) and by Philochorus 
(Fr. 4: Muller, Fr. Hist. Gi. 1. 384): cp. also Plutarch, Theseus 
c. 24, and Paus, 2.15.5. Some savage races still live thus: ‘“ the 
Abors, as they themselves say, are like tigers, two cannot dwell in 
one den,” writes Mr. Dalton, “and the houses are scattered singly or 
in groups of two or three”’ (Mr. Herbert Spencer, Forin. Rev. Jan. 
1881, p. 5). ; 

24, nat tobs Oeods 82 K.7.A. ‘ Nay, the fact that men were at the 
outset ruled by kings has led them universally to assert that the 
gods also are so ruled.’ Avé rodre is explained by 6re «r.A. 

26. &poporodcw. Cp. Metaph. B. 2.997 bio: A. 8, 1074b 3 sqq. 
(where it is said that the gods are sometimes assimilated in form 
to men, sometimes to certain of the lower: ammals): Poet. 25. 
1460 b 35. 

27 sqq. 4 8 ee... eb tiv. Bonitz (Ind. 751b 2t) and appa- 
rently Bernays take réAeos with mdds, and a mpadrq mddus is no 
doubt mentioned in 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 17 and 4 (7), 4.1326 b 7, but 
not in the First Book, unless indeed the village is to be viewed as 
an imperfect and inchoate wéds, which is nowhere stated. Nor 
would the meie union of more villages than one be enough of 
itself, in <Aristotle’s view, to constitute a réAetos médus. TéAevos 
seems to qualify xowwvia, not médis, and its place in the sen- 
tence is explained (see note on 1252b 1g) by the fact that 
xowavia ig qualified both by ek edvav kopav and by rédeos, The 
fem. form is more often redela or redéa in Aristotle (Bon. Ind. 
751 b 56 sqq.). 

On pév ofv occurring as it does here in the middle of a sentence, 
see Vahlen’s note on Poet, 22. 1458 a 24 (p. 226 sq. of his edition). 
He compares (among other passages) the following from the Politics 
—7 (5). 12, 131629: 4 (7). 10, 1329b 2 sq.: 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 
6 sqq.: to which 1.9. 1257 b 2 sqq. (nev of, TI") may be added. See 
also Bon. Ind. 540 b 42 sqq., ‘nev ody saepe usurpatur, ubi notio modo 
pronunciata amplius explicatur’: of this, besides the present passage 
and 1, 9.1257 b 2sq., Poet. 22. 1488 a 23 sqq. is a good instance. 
Méy ody thus used seems to introduce a comment on what has just 
been said, whether by way of modification or confirmation or other- 
wise. So here, after attributing to the wéds complete adrdpxeta, 
Aristotle remembers that there is an epoch in its history at which 
this is not its aim; he therefore slightly corrects what he had just 
said, but only to confirm it subject to that correction. In de Part. 
An, 4. 11. 691 a 28, however, pév of in the middle of a sentence 
seems merely intended (in the sense of ‘ while,’ cp. Pol. 2. 6. 1265 a 
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17) to prepare the way for the sentence introduced by the dé which 
follows, and to impart greater emphasis to the latter. 

yoouery tod tiv évexey. Cp. 3.6.1248b 24: Plato had said the 
same thing (Rep. 369 D: 371 B). In Aristotle’s view the necessary 
is first sought and then higher things (Pol. 4 (7). 10.1329b 27). In 
Eth, Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 11 sq., however, the adds is said to be 
commonly thought both to be formed and to exist rod cupdépovros 
xdpw, and in Pol. 3. 6. 1278 b 21 sqq. it seems to be implied that bare 
existence is not always the aim with which men form it. 

mdons ris abrapxelas, ‘entire self-completeness ‘—cp. mas 5 imypé- 
ryt, I. 4. 1253 b 33, and wacav ray dpynv, 7 (8). 1x. 1313 8 2x—both 
atrdpkea év rois dvayxaios, 4 (7). 4.1326 b 4, and abrdpxea in respect 
of rd ed iv, 3. 9. 1280 b 34. Cp. also x. 8. 1256 b 31. 

45n, cp. 7 (8). 8. 1308 a 16, tare yap Somep Sjpos Hn of Sposor: 
Eth, Nic, 6. 10. 1142 13, 7 Odéa od Cirqats dkAd dors ris Fon (has, 
as it were, ‘reached the level’ of assertion): and cp. also Pol. 2. 
2. 1261 b 12, Kal Boddreral y #bn rére elvat mdds, Grav adrdpxy cupBalyy 
rhv kowovlav elvat Tov mhyOous. 

For the attainment of the mépas by the méAs (the third xorvovia in 
the order of genesis), cp. de Part. An. 2. 1. 646b 8, raira yap #7 
rd rédos eyet Kal rd mépas, éxi rod rplrov AaBdvra thy cvoTaoW apiOpoi, 
kaddmep ert woddaGv ovpBalver rehevodabar ras yevéres: de Gen, An. 3. 
10, 760 a 34, ev rh tpire dpOud mépas toxev 7) yéeveots: Probl. 26. 9. 
O41 a 24, TeAeuTG & ev rptot mdvra: de Caelo, 1. 1. 268 a X sqq. 

80. 81, ‘because it is the completion of societies existing by 
nature,’ 

maga wédts. Cp. oikia maoa, 1.13. 1260b 13. Aristotle does 
not, however, mean that the deviation-forms of State are by nature: 
they are, indeed, expressly declared to be mapa diow, 3. 17. 12876 
39- 

al mp@rar Kowvaviat, ie. mparat yeveoer. 

84. dvOpdwou trou oixias. For the asyndeton, cp. 2. 4. 
1262 b 30, alkias Zpwras pévovs, and see Vahlen’s note on Poet. 20. 
1457 a 22. 

Zn ...1253 a 1, B&Anoro. ‘Further, that for which things 
exist and the end is best, and self-completeness, the end of the 
State, is both the end and best’; hence the State brings that which 
is best; hence it exists by nature, for nature brings the best. Cp. 
Eth. End. 1. 4.1218 b 10, rd 8 of &vexa cs rékos Apioroy kal atrioy Tov 
ig’ airs xal mpdrov rdvrov' Sore toir’ dv ely abrd 7b dyadoy 1d réAos Trav 
dvOphrep mpaxray: 2. 1, 1219 4 9, Pavepdv rolvuv éx rovray drt Bédrioy 
rb Zoyov ris Ebews' 1d yap rédos Apiorov cs rédos" imdkerras yap rédos rd 
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BéArioroy Kai rd oxarov, 0 Evexa TaAAa wdvra: Phys. 2. 2. 194 34, 
Botderat ob may elvar rd Zoxarov réAos, GANA 7d Bédriorov. A new proof 
is here adduced of the naturalness of the State, drawn not from the 
fact that it is the completion of natural societies like the household 
and village, but from the fact that its end is the best, the end which 
Nature pursues: cp. de An. Incessu 2, 704b 19, 9 Gow obdev moet 
pdrny, GAN’ del ex Trav evdexoudvav TH ovoig wept Exacrov yévos (gov +d 
apworov' Sidwep ef BéAtiov dbi, obras kal exer xara Pvorw, 

8. d drodts 81d dow Kal of Sd téxnv. Aristotle perhaps has 
in his mind the Movérpomos of the comic poet Phrynichus, ‘ Nomen 
fabulae inditum ab homine tristi et moroso, qui Timonis instar 
solitariam vitam sequeretur et lucem adspectumque homimum 
fugeret. . . . Sed quidni ipsum audiamus in loco apud Grammat. 
Seguer. p. 344 haecce dicentem: 

“Ovopa 8é ‘potcrs Movdrporos * = # 

x * * (@ 82 Tinavos ior, 

anpdaodoy, o£UGvpov, dyapor, a{vyor, 

dyédacroy, Gdiddexrov, idoyvadpova,’ 
(Meineke, Historia Critica Comicorum Graecorum, p. 136, who 
however emends the third line otherwise in Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 
§84 sq.: the MSS. have 

dyapov, dtvyov, d€sOvpor, ampéaodoy.) 
There were, however, Cynics who took for their motto the lines— 

“Amolis, dotxes, marpi8os éarepnpévos, 

mraxds, mAavyrns, Blovy exw roid’ huépay 
(Diog. Laert. 6. 38: Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber Frém- 
migkeit, p. 162: compare Athen. Deipn. 611 C): these men were 
dnéddes by choice, and this saying of Aristotle’s would, therefore, 
reflect on them, whether it was intended to do so or not. Aris- 
tippus, again, had said (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 13, referred to by Camer- 
arius, Interpretationes p, 28)—dar’ eyd ror. , . ob8? els modsrelay éuav- 
roy xaraxhjo, ddvd Edvoe wavrayod eizi, Philoctetes, on the other 
hand (Soph. Philoct. 1018), was an diods 3a rixnv, and so were 
Themistocles, when Adeimantus applied the epithet to him (Hdt. 
8, 61), and Aristotle himself, when Stageira was in ruins. Vict. 
compares with the passage before us Cic. Philipp. 13, 1: nam nec 
privatos focos nec publicas leges videtur nec libertatis iura cara 
habere, quem discordiae, quem caedes civium, quem bellum civile 
delectat, eumque ex numero hominum eiiciendum, ex finibus 
humanae naturae exterminandum puto. . . Nihil igitur hoc cive, 
nihil hoc homine taetrius, si aut civis aut homo habendus est, 
gui civile bellum concupiscit. 
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4, donep kotktA. IL 9. 63— 
"Adpihrwp, abéusaros, dvérrids dor éexelvos, 
8s wohdpou Eparat émidyulou dxpidevros. 

The lover of civil war is said by Homer to be ‘ clanless, lawless, 
hearthless’; Aristotle, however, seems to conceive-him to say that 
. the ‘clanless, lawless, hearthless’ man is a lover of civil war. But 
to say of a man that he is a lover of war for the sake of war was, 
in Anistotle’s view, to say that he is either davdos or, like Ares, more 
than man: compare Eth, Nic. 10, 7. 1177b 9, ot8els yap alpeira 
rd modepely rod moAepetv Evexa odSe mapacKevdter modepov' Sdfar yap dv 
gavredds poaubdvos tig elvat, et robs qidous wodeplovs rotoiro, iva payat kat 
gévor yiyvowro, and the indignant words addressed by Zeus to Ares 
in Hom. Il. g. 890 (cp. Polyb. 12. 26). For Mr. Jackson's view of 
this passage, see Journ. of Philology, 7.1847, p.236 sqq. I translate 
Sowep xr.d. ‘like the clanless, lawless, hearthless man reviled by 
Homer.’ It is perfectly true that it is the lover of civil war whom 
Homer reviles, but Aristotle is often inexact in his use of quotations. 
Mr. Jackson’s proposal to place Semep—émébupyris in a parenthesis 
and to connect dre mep x.r.A. 6 with the words which precede the 
parenthesis seems to me to involve an awkward severance of dre 
mep x.r.A. from the words which this clause is conceived to illustrate, 
and to be also unnecessary (ste below on 6). 

6. dpa yap x.1.A. Sepulv, ‘nam simul ac talis quisque natura est, 
bellandi cupidus est’: Lamb. ‘non enim potest quisquam talis 
esse, quin uno eodemque tempore sit et belli cupidus.’ Prof. Tyr- 
rell (Hermathena, 12. 26)—‘ no sooner is he such (clanless, lawless, 
hearthless) by nature than his hand is against every man’: but is not 
dices rowbros = pice dros? For the construction, cp. Hyperid. 
Or, Fun. col. 7. 30 (p. 60 Blass), dya yap els z[dv ré}rov dOpocby~ 
govrat Kat tis rob roy dperis pena Onoovr[ at], 

dre wep dtug dy dowep ev werrois, The term a{vf is used in the 
well-known epigram of Agathias (Anthol. Pal. 9. 482), where the 
game described is evidently that which the Romans called ‘ludus 
duodecim scriptorum’ (resembling our ‘ backgammon’) : Plato, ac- 
cording to M, Becq de Fouquitres (Jeux des Anciens, p. 3 58), refers 
to this game in Rep. 604 C. The epigram has been ingeni- 
ously explained both by Mr. H. Jackson (Journ. of Philology, loc. 
cit.) and by M. Becq de Fouquitres (p. 372 sqq.), but unti] more 
light has been thrown on the meaning of line 26, which has been 
variously emended, we cannot be quite sure that we know the mean- 
ing of the term avg even in this game, though it would seem to be‘a 
solitary, unprotected piece’; it is, however, by no means certain that 
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Aristotle here refers to this paruicular game. The term servo in its 
wider signification included a variety of games—all games, in fact, 
in which werroi were used (Becq de Fouquitres, p. 303, 385)—but 
it was especially applied, in a nairower sense, to a game resembling 
our ‘diaughts’ (ibid. p. 391), which was played on five lines instead 
of twelve, and in which each player sought to surround and cut off 
his antagonist or to 1educe him to inactivity (Polyb. 1. 84. 7: 
Plato, Rep. 487 B—both passages referred to by Becq de Fouqui- 
éres, p. 397-8). In this game the term a¢vé may well have borne 
a different meaning from that which it bore in backgammon, and 
one more in harmony with its use in the passage before us, but 
what this meaning was, we can only vaguely conjecture from the 
connexion in which it is here used. Is afvé an isolated piece 
pushed by itself far in advance from the ‘sacred line’ (see Becq de 
Fouquities, p. 402 sqq.), and therefore alone in the midst of foes? 
There seems to be no reason for supposing with Becq de Fouqui- 
éres (p. 398-9) that some game other than the ordinary qerre(a js 
here referred to. 

7. Sidr. Vict. ‘ quare,’ with many other translators, but as the 
fact that man 3s a political animal in a fuller sense than bees 
or other gregarious animals has not yet been mentioned, it is 
perhaps better (with Lamb. Bern. and others) to translate it 
here by ‘that’ 

8. dyehatou {iou. ‘His in verbis Platonis dyeAaorpodixh vel 
dyeXatoxoptx}, quam legimus in Politico, p. 267 B sq., 276A, signifi- 
cari videtur’ (Engelhaidt, Loci Platonici, p.3). The connexion 
conceived by Plato to exist between this art and modu may 
possibly be here glanced at. In Hist. An. 1. 1. 487 b 34 sqq. man 
is spoken of as both dyedaioy and povadixdy, and we have the following 
account of modureed (Ga in 488 a 7—modurixd 8 éoriy Sv & re Kad Kowdy 
ylverat mévrav 7b Epyov' rep ob mdvra mol rd ayeAdia’ ears 8€ rowwodrow 
avOpwros, péderra, oPné, pipun’, yépavos* Kad rotray ra pev ih’ Hyepdva 
éorl ra 8 dvapya, olov yépavos pév kat rd ray pederrdy yévos td’ Hyepdva, 
puppnxes dé kat pupia dda avapya. 

p@ddor. For higher faculties are brought by man into the common 
stock——the power of perceiving that which is good and evil, just and 
unjust, advantageous and disadvantageous, and of expressing those 
perceptions—and the higher the faculties brought into the common 
stock, the fuller the union: cp. Eth. Nic. 9.9. ial II, rodro be yi~ 
voir’ dy ev +O ovGiy kal Kowavely Adyav Kal davoias' obra ydp av Sdfee 6 
outiy emi ray dvOpamar AdyerOat, xa ody domep én r&v Backnpdrwv rd év 
7@ airé véverOa, On language as special to man, cp. Isocr. de Antid. 
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§§ 283-7 and Nicocl. § 5 sqq., passages which Aristotle perhaps had 
in view here. Socrates had anticipated Isocrates in speaking of lan- 
guage as the condition of political life (Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 12, rd dé 
cai éppyvelav Soivat, 6” fs mdvrav rév dyaddv peradldoper re addfdas 
diSdoxovres kal cowavoiper kat vdpous riBéueba kai modurevdpeda; ), Accoid~ 
ing to Plato, Tim. 47 C, Adyos (which he fails to maik off from 
dwrn) is given us évexa dppovias and to regulate the disorderly move- 
ments of the soul. It may be questioned whether, as Aristotle 
seems to imply, language would be useless to a solitary animal. 

10. &Opwros. ‘Articulus ubi genus aliquod universum significatur 
non raro omittitur,’ Bon. Ind. 109 b 36: cp. 12534 31, damep yap 
kal redewOev Bédricroy rdv (gov dvOpands (so IL”) éorw: on the other 
hand, all MSS. have 6 dvOpwros in 1253.4 7, 34. 

per ody bury xr. Language has just been said to be 
peculiar to man, and pév od» (‘it is true’) introduces an admission 
that this does not hold of voice, in order that an account of the 
nature of language may be added. It implies a capacity to form 
households and wédkes. As to davf, see de Gen. An. 5. 7. 786b 
21, where it is said to be rod Adyou day, and de An. 2, 8. 420b 
32, onpavrids yap d4 ris Wodos cory 4 avi, Kat ob ToD dvanveopevou 
dépos, domep 4 BE (contrast Plutarch, de Ammae Procreatione in 
"Fimaeo, c. 27, p. 1026 A, ds 88 pavi ris éorly Aroyos kal donpavros, 
Adyos bé Aekis ev ov} anpavrixf diavolas): so the words onpeiov and 
onuaivew are used in rx and 1g in contiast to ddoiv 14 (Vict. ‘signa 
dant, haec enim notio est verbi onpalvew ; homines autem oratione 
declarant aperiuntque, hoc enim valet verbum éyAoov’), The full 
force of dy\odv appears in Pol. 3. 8.1279 b 1g: oypeia are distin- 
guished from épordpara in g (8). §. 13404 33. As to the limitation 
to 7d Aumnpov kal 48%, cp. Eth, Nic. 2. 2. 1104 b 30 qq. and de An. 
2. 9. 4214 10, patdas yap dvOpwros doparar nai ovderds éochpalverat 
rav dodparray dev rod Aumnpod # rod ySeos, ds ode Svros axpiBods rou 
alayrnplov. Aristotle implies here that animals can only indicate 
to each other feelings of pleasure and pain (cp. Lucr. 5. 1059 qq., 
referred to by Giph.), but in de Part, An, 2.17. 660a 35——b 2 and 
Hist. An. 9. 1, 608 a 17.8qq. he speaks of some of them as receiving 
pd@nors kat didaccadia from their likes. See on this subject Dr. 
Ogle’s note g on Aristotle’s Parts of Animals, 2. 17. Not all 
animals possess @ovq (Hist. An. 1. 1. 4884 32). 

14, éni rq Sydoiiv. See Bon, Ind. 268b 13. 

73 cuypépoy kal 78 BdaBepér. Giph. (p, 31) draws attention to 
the fact that Aristotle denies to the lower animals a sense of the, 
advantageous and the harmful. 
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15. dove xatrd Sixatov. Cp. 3. 12. 1282 b 16, fore dé wodurixdy dya- 
Ody 16 dixatov, rodro 8 earl +3 xowh cupdépov. Epicurus went farther 
and traced the just back to utility: cp. Diog. Laert. 10. 130 and the 
well-known line of Horace (Sat. 1. 3. 98) to which Giph. refers: 

Atque ipsa utilitas, iusti prope mater et aequi. 

16. pévov is pleonastic, as in 4 (7). 11. 1331a 11. For the 
change of number from rois dvOpmmos to pévov, Vahlen (Poet. p. 
103) compares roirg Sad¢povew (of dvOpwro) rav ddrwv (dav br 
pipnrixdrardy éore (sc. rav (dav), Poet. 4. 1448b 6. Spdvnais, how- 
ever, is allowed by Aristotle to some animals (Hist. An. 9. 1. 6084 
1g: Gen. An. 3.2. 753a 12: Eth, Nic. 6. 7. 1141 26), but in a 
sense other than that in which it 1s ascribed to man, as appears 
from the last-named passage—sd kal rév Onpiov tna ppdupd daow 
elvat, oa mepi rdv abrév Blov éxovra dalverar Sivapu mpovonrieny. 

17. aioOmow. ‘Latiore sensu ¢yew alobyriv rwos idem quod 
usum habere alicuius rei, novisse aliquid’ (Bonitz, Ind. 21 a 1, who 
compares Eth. Nic. 6. 12. 1143 b 5 and Pol.3, rz. 1281 b 3, and 
refers to Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. g04. 2, ed. 2,==6g0, 2, ed. 3). See 
also Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 238. 2 (ed. 3), who explains atc@yow in 
the passage before us by the word ‘ Bewusstsein,’ adding that an 
immediate kind of knowledge is meant, in contradistinction to 
émorypn. According to Polybius (see above, p. xiii), the vor rod 
dicatov kal rob ddixov, rod Kadod kal rod alexpod is the fruit of human 
society, not that which is prior to human society and makes it 
possible. 

18. 4 8€ rovTwv Koworla. Some translate ‘the association of 
beings possessing these perceptions,’ but it seems more natural to 
take rovrwy here as neuter than as masculine, and besides an 
association of this kind would hardly be said to produce, but rather 
to be, the household and més. Giph. and Bern. are probably 
right in translating these words ‘ community in these things ’—i.e, 
in the good and the bad, the just and the unjust—cp. 3. 9. 1280b 
5, mept & dperijs wal xaxlas modertkijs Stacxoroicw sou povrifavow 
ebvoplas et sqq.: 1. 2.12534 378q.: Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 11344 31, 
9 yap Slky xplois rot SiKaiov xal tod adikov: Plato, Rep. 484 D, ra 
evOdde véuswa kahdv re mépt xai Sixalovy Kal dyaddv: Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 
1167 b 2, oderext b€ Gidla qralverar } dudvora ,. . wept ra ovpdéporra 
yap €ort Kat rd els rév Blov dvixovra. Some societies are formed for 
pleasure (Eth, Nic, 8. 11. 1160a 19), not so the household or the 
médts. These are ethical unities. Cp. also Eth. Nic, 9. 9. 1170b 
48qq.: Plato, Politicus 309 C-E: and the myth of Protagoras 
(Protag. 322 C), in which in answer to the inquiry of Hermes— kai 
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Sieny 8} kat al8& obra 6 év rots dvépbros 7 emi mdvras veluw ;—Zeus 
replies—’Eml mdvras, kal mdvres pereydvrav’ ob yap av yévowro méhets, ef 
dtyor abrav peréyouey domep MAdav reyvav. In 1, 2. 12524 26-34 the 
origin of the household, and therefore of the wéAis, had been traced 
to instincts common to all animals or even to animals and plants, 
but here we learn that household and méAts can only exist for 
human beings, inasmuch as their existence implies endowments 
which Nature has given only to man. In 3. 9. 12804 31 sq,, el 8é 
pare rod (iv pdvov evexev GARG MGAdoy rod ed Civ (Kal yap dy Sovdwy xat 
ray Gdkov (ov iv wddust viv F otk tore dd rd pe) peréyew eddatpovias 
pydé rod giv xard mpoaiperw) x.7..., a somewhat different reason is 
given why animals other than man do not form ménes. 

xal mpdrepov 8}. On xa... 6) see Bon. Ind. 173a 128qq.! 
conjoined, the two particles seem to indicate a step taken in advance 
from one point to another by way of inference. Cp. for example 
Eth. Nic. 4. 1. 1120a 68g. ‘Maxime quidem philosophus illa 
dicendi ratione utitur, si re quadam pertractata significare vult idem 
quod de ea etiam de alia vel in universum valere’ (Eucken, de 
Partic. usu, p. 44): see 1.13. 1289b 32. Aristotle had pointed 
out that the individual and the household are prior yevére: to the 
adds ; hence he is naturally careful to add that the dds is prior 
gion, This is in conformity with the principle—ré 29 yevéres name 

th pioes mpérepov (Phys. 8. 7. 261 a 14). 

The argument in 18-29 seems to be as follows:—The méds is 
prior to the individual, for the whole is prior to its part. And the 
whole is prior to its part, because, when severed from the whole, the 
part loses its capacity to discharge its function, or (which is the 
same thing) loses its identity. Here Aristotle sums up—we see then, 
that the és exists by nature and is prior to the individual, for if 
the individual is not self-complete when severed from the adds, he 
will be posterior to it just as any other part is posterior to its whole, 
and the individual, if a man and not a god or a brute, is not self- 
complete when severed from the més. Aristotle might have 
stopped at the words ‘prior to the individual’ without adding the 
wo1ds which follow, but he adds these words in order to prove what 
he assumed in 20, that the individual stands to the wéAts in the same 
relation of postenority in which other parts stand to their wholes. 
In strictness, yap 26 only introduces a proof that the wéds 1s prior 
in nature to the individual, not that it is by nature, but of course, if 
it is prior by nature to the individual, it exists by nature itself. No 
proof is given that the ods is prio: to the houschold, probably 
because the same reasoning is applicable both to the houschold 
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and to the individual. It is possible that here Aristotle has in his 
mind the verse of Sophocles (Philoct. 1018), in which Philoctetes 
calls himself 

dito Epnpov drokw ev Cow vexpdy, 

As to the validity of the argument, the fact that the individual is not 
airdpkys without the dds does not prove that he stands to it in the 
relation of a part to its whole. Man is not airdpxns, for example, 
without the aid of other communities besides his own; yet he is not 
necessarily a part of those other communities. And even if we 
accept the conclusion, it does not follow that all parts of all wholes 
stand in the same relation to those wholes. A limb stands in a far 
more intimate relation to the body of which it is a part than a wheel 
does to a cart, ora portion ofa rock does to that rock. The Stoics, 
in fact, recognized this distinction, for they went on to say that the 
individual is a limb (éAos, not pépos) of the whole to which he 
belongs. This whole they commonly (cp. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 14. 
37 8q ) found in the Universe, but not always, for Epictetus (Arrian 
2. 10) speaks of the individual as part of the wéAus. Plato also 
sometimes found it in the Universe (e. g. in Laws 903). We 
observe that in the Timaeus (68 E: 69(C) he applies to the 
Universe similar epithets to those applied by Aristotle to the médu 
(réActos, abrdpkns, mdoas meptéxoven ras tdAas Kowovias). The Republic, 
on the other hand, recognizes the rods as the whole of which the 
individual, or rather perhaps the class, is a part (Rep. 552 A). As 
to the sense in which a human being is a member of a community, 
see a letter of Shelley’s (dated August 12, 1812), which is published 
im the Academy for July 31, 1886. ‘A human being, he says, ‘is 
a member of the community, not as a limb is a member of the 
body, or as what is a part of a machine, intended only to con- 
tribute to some general joint result.... He is an ultimate being, 
made for his own perfection as his highest end, made to maintain 
an individual existence, and to serve others only as far as consists 
with his own virtue and progress,’ Aristotle, however, would say 
that he asks nothing from the individual that would not redound to 
his own perfection and the perfection of his life. 

20. 73 yap Sdov“k.r.h. No notice is here taken of the principle 
laid down in Metaph, Z. 10, 1035 b 4sqq., where some parts— 
parts of the Essence or Form—are said to be prior to 73 otvodoy 
—a principle which, applied to the més, might have suggested a 
different theory of the relation of some at all events of the indi- 
viduals composing the wé\s to it—but in other respects there is a 
close resemblance between the two passages: cp. especially 1038 b 
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14-25. See also Metaph. Z. 11. 1036 b 30sqq. and 16, rogo b 
5sqq. For the account of rd mpérepov implied in the passage 
before us, cp. Phys. 8. 7, 260b 17, Adyeras 82 mpdrepor, od Te py 
dvros obk Zora Tada, exciva P dvev rv GAdwv, kat rd TH xpdve, Kal 7d 
kar’ obotav: Metaph. A. 11. rorg a I, ra pev 59 orm Adyerar mpdrepa 
xa Uorepa, ra dé xara iow kal obclay, dca evdéxerar elvar dvev Gddwv, 
éxeiva 8é dvev éxelvov pn? 7 Siapéce: eypnoaro WAdrov. Much the same 
account is given by Aristotle of the dpy7 (Metaph. K. 1, 1060 4 1, 
apy yap rd cvvavatpodv) or the odoia of a thing (de An. 2. 1. 412b 
18 sqq.: cp. Alex. Aphrod. on Metaph. Z. 16. 1040 b 5, obcias éxeivd 
dapev boa xa’ abrd dvra Sivarat rd olketoy Epyov dioredeiv' odcia yap 
obdév Hddo early fd ad’ ob 7d éxdarou epyov éxwkypotra), Severance 
from the Whole, in fact, involves the loss of the Form or oteta, 
and the loss of this involves ‘destruction’ (cp. diapéapeioa 22, and 
pbapévra, de Gen. An, 2. 1.734.b 24 8qq.: 735 2 78q.: 1.19. 726 b 
22 sqq.), but a hand destroyed is a hand unfitted to discharge the 
functions of a hand, or in other words is not a hand at all, Thus 
we may almost say that in Aristotle’s view the dds is the oboia 
or apy of the individual. In the Topics, however, a question is 
raised (6. 13. 1504 33), ef 7G dkp cuppdelperat Ta pépy* dvdmadww yap 
Sef oupBalvew, rav pepav Pbapévrav, Pbeiperbar rd Sdov' rod 8 bdov 
@Oapévros otk dvayxatoy kal rd peépy ebOdpda. But here the object 
seems merely to be to arm a disputant with a tenable objection, 

22. Siapdapeloa yap Zora. rovadry, ‘for a hand when destroyed’ 
(by being severed from the soul, which is its odaia) ‘will be no better 
than a stone hand.’ Giph. (‘haec enim interiit’) and others make 
diapbapeioa the predicate, but it is clear that roatry (=probably 
Ardivy, NOt édpavipws reyOciva) is the predicate, if we compare de 
Gen. An. 2. 1. 734b 24, ob ydp dort mpdowmoy py Exov yuyqv, obde 
codpl, adda Pbapérta spovipws hexOgoerar 7d pév elvac mpdowmov td be 
odpf, domep xiv ef éylyvero Midwa } EiAwa: cp. also Meteor. 4. 12. 
389 b 31, paddov yap dpdov Sri 5 vexpds avOpwrros dpovipas. otra 
rolvuy kad yelp redeuThoavros Suavipas, kabdmep kal addol AiGivor AexGeln- 
ca. Dr. R. Schéll (Sus. Qu. Crit. p. 334) has anticipated me in 
calling attention to the above passage of the De Generatione 
Animalium., 

23. ndvra 88... rf Surder. Cp. Meteor. 4.12. 390 10, dmavra 
¥ cory dpupéva rh tye’ rh pdr yap Svvdueva wovetv 7d abrav epyow 
ddnbds early Exacta, olov 6 dpOarpds ef dpa, rd 82 pu Suvdpevov dpovupas, 
ofoy 6 reOveds} SMOwos: de Gen. An. 2. 2. 716 a 23: Metaph. Z. ro. 
1036 b 16, gkaoroy yodv 1d pépos cav dpityrat kadas, ob dvev rod épyov 
dpteirat, 8 obx tdpker dvev alo@jews. Plato had already said much 
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the same thing, Soph. 247D, Ady 8) 7d Kal érrocavoiy KexTnpévoy 
Sivapw cir’ els rd moreiv Erepov driody mepuxds clr els 7d madeiv Kad 
cpixpéraroy bad rod cbavdordrov, kav el pdvov eladnak, nav rotro dvras 
elvatt ribeyar yap dpov dpifew ta dura, ds Errw obn Gddo re wAjy dbyopts. 
On the other hand, Aristotle seems in Pol. 3. 3. 1276 b 7 to view 
76 clos ris curbécews as constituting the identity of an object, and 
in de Gen. An, 1. 18. 722 b 30 we read——ra pépy rd pév duvduer ra dé 
mdbect Suspiorar, Ta per dvopotopeph tH Stvacdal re mareiv, olov yAArra Kal 
xelp, ra 8 Suotopepy oxAnpdryte Kal padaxdryte Kal Trois GAXots Trois ToLbrots 
wdbeow. , 

24, pykér toaira dyra, ‘if no longer fit for performing their 
destined work’: cp. éédarray roiairyy, ‘ fit for fishing, 1. 8. 12564 
37, and Gras 6€ ylvwrra rovodror, 2. §. 1263 a 39. 

25. Méy ody is here again, as in 1252 b 9, caught up by a second 
pév obv before any 6é appears. 

27, One would expect here 6 8@ airdpxys xoapiebels, but Aristotle 
substitutes & 8@ yp) Suvdpevos xowaveiv } pndev Sedpevos d¢ aitdpxear, as 
the case of the former, who cannot be called adrdpxns and yet does 
not want the State, occurs to him and, characteristically enough, 
is kept in view at whatever cost of trimness. Mydév deduevos, sc. 
xowavias or possibly xaiwaveiy, 

29. év w&ev, ‘in all human beings,’ 

80. 6 8€ xr. For the turn of the sentence, compare a 
fragment from the Kvag¢ets of Antiphanes (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 3. 66)— 

“Oons réxvny xarédake mp&ros ray beady, 

abros péysoroy eipev avOpdrrots Kaxdy. 
Cp. also ibid. 4. 75. At Argos men looked back to Phoroneus as 
having been the first to found a city (Paus. 2. 15. 5). Cicero (De 
Inventione 1. 2) looks back to some ‘magnus vir ef sapiens.’ | 
Camerarius (p. 31) quotes these two passages, and adds— Epicurus 
hoc fortuito factum, ut alia quoque, censet, quemadmodum Lucre- 
tius exposuit libro quinto. The comic poet Athenio makes one of 
his characters claim the credit for the art of cookery (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr, 4. 558). 

81, On domep kai... odtw Kal, see Sus.1, Ind. Gramm. domep. 

tehewOdy. Aristotle uses both redeadév and redciwdév (de Gen. 
Ani, 1. 715 a 21), and both réAeos and réAetws (see Bon. Ind.). 
We find both forms together (rededrepa, rédecov) in de Gen. An, 
2. I, 733 b x (Bekker). The meaning of reAewéév, which is 
here used in contrast to yopiabéy vépov xal diens, may, be illustrated 
by Eth. Nic, 2. 1. 1103 a 23, ot dpa pice ofre mapa hiow éyylvovras 
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al dpetal, dddd wehuxdar pev qyiv déEacOat abrds, rexecoupevors 8 did rod 
éovs, and Phys. 7. 3. 246 a 13 sqq. For the gender of redewbev 
and xapiodév, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 4, dvOpwmos dé xad Ady, pévor yap 
yet Adyov. 

33. xelpotoy mdvtav. Cp, Hesiod, Op. et Dies 275 sqq.: Hat. 
4. 106, ’Avdpoddyo 82 dypidrara mdvrav dvOpdmav tyovor Foca, ore 
dixny vopiforres otre vip obder xpedpevor: Plato, Laws 1765 E, 
Gyépanos 8€ ds hapev fuepov, suws phy matdelas per dpbijs ruxdy xad 
hicews ebruyots Bedratov jpeporardy re (Gov ylyverbar ide, py} lkavds 
de H py Kadds tpahév dypidbrarov Snooa die y7: Protag. 324 D-E. 
See also Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 11g0a 1-5. Plutarch demurs to the 
saying in the mouth of the Epicurean Colotes (adv. Colot. c. 30), 
on the ground that in the absence of law men would still be left 
the teaching of such philosophers as Parmenides, Socrates, Plato, 
and Heraclitus, and that this would save them from living lke 
beasts, - 

ASixla gxouca smAa. Cp. Rhet. 2, 5.13824 34, cal ddtxla Sivopw 
éxoven (is to be dreaded)’ 16 mpoaipeio Oar yp 6 adios adios. Giph, 
(p. 37) compares Plutarch, Cicero c. 46, otras déérecov tnd Gupod 
kat Avoons trév dvOpworivav roywopdy, padrov 8 dréSakav ds obdév 
avOpémrov Onplov éoriv dypid@repov eovoiay mdder mpoodaBdvros, which 
seems to echo Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 11804 7, puptomAdota yap dv kaka 
moujoerev avOpwros kaxos Onplov, 

84. 6 Bé dvOpwros w7.A. Vict. with others explains dpdvyois and 
dperh as the éda here referred to, but in that case why have we the 
dat. povioet kat dperj and not the acc.? and how can it be said of 
ppémors and dperf that they can be used for opposite purposes? Cp. 
Rhet. 1.1 £355 b 2, ef 8 Ste peydda Srdwpeev dv 6 ypdperos ddixas TH 
Toiavry Suvdper tov Adywy, TorTd ye Kowdy éort KaTd mivTwy Tay dyabav 
mhy apers, kat padora kaTd TOY Xpyopwrdray, vier ivyius Lytelas AotTOV 
ozparnyias, and Pol. 3. 10. r281a x9. And af it be said that virrue 
is here used in a lower sense than in these passages, it seems 
strange that in the very next line (36) it should be used in its 
ordinary sense. Besides, as Holm (de ethicis Politicorum Aris- 
totchs principis, p. 39 nm.) remarks, ‘usitata apud <Aristotelem 
dicendi formula dper} cat pévnois virtutes semper significat ipsas, 
ethicas et dianocticas: excmpla haec sint—Pol. 3. 11 1281 b 4: 
4 (7). I. 1323b 22, 33.” The phrase was known even to the 
comic pocts as one current among phrlosophcrs (Meineke, Fragm. 
Com, Gi. 4. 22), Montecatinus (quoted by Schin.) seems to come 
much neater to the uuth in rendeiing these words ‘arma homini 
data sunt ad prudentiam et vittutem’; and so Bern. ‘geschaffen 
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mit einer Rustung zu Einsicht und Tugend, and Holm (ibid.) ‘ad vir- 
tutes exercendas.’ There is, however, some strangeness in the use of 
the dative in this sense, and Aristotle does not seem to regard the 
épda ag means for the attainment of @pdynois kal dperh, or as instru- 
ments for their exercise, but rather as powers on which they are to 
impress a right direction (cp. dveu dperfjs, 36). May not the words 
mean ‘having arms for prudence and virtue to use ’ (or ‘guide in 
use’)? We have had just before d&ieda éyovea daha, and it is not 
surprising to find Prudence and Virtue also spoken of as using 
arms or guiding their use. As to the dative, cp. Plutarch, Reip, 
Gerend. Praec. c, 28, Sedrepov 8¢, drt pds tats Backdvovs Kal rovnpovs 
Grdoy 4 mapa Ty modAGy edvora Trois dyabois éorw. “Opyavor, which 1e- 
sembles SnAov in meaning and is sometimes conjoined with it (de 
Part. An. 4. 10. 687 b 2-4), often takes this dative (de Gen. An, 4. 
1. 766 b 36: Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 28). Holm refers to Cic. de Orat. 
3. 14. 56 sud fin. as supporting his interpretation, but this passage 
perhaps makes quite as much in favour of that just suggested. The 
next question 1s, what aie the dmAa referred to? Bernays (Wirkung 
der Tragodie, note 16) quotes Seneca de Ira, x. 17 (1. 16 Didot): 
Aristoteles ait adfectus quosdam, si quis illis bene utatur, pro 
armis esse, quod verum foret, si, velut bellica instrumenta, sumi 
deponique possent induentis arbitrio. Haec arma, quae Aristoteles 
virtuti dat, ipsa per se pugnant, non exspectant manum, et habent, 
non habentur. Hence he explains the dra here mentioned as 
‘die Affecte’ (the emotions). Au1istotle, however, only speaks of 
‘adfectus quosdam’ (he is thinking no doubt especially of anger), 
and there is nothing to show that these ‘adfectus’ are viewed by 
him as the only éma at the disposal of gpdyyois «al dpern, Lan- 
guage, for instance, may well be another. The words ‘haec arma 
quae Aristoteles virtuti dat’ (compare those a little lower down, 
‘rationem ab iracundia petere praesidium’) seem to support the 
view taken mm this note of the dative ¢povjre eat dperf. If, as is 
probable, the ‘adfectus quidam’ of the de Ira are among the érda 
referred to in this passage, Aristotle, like Seneca himself (de Ira, 1. 
3), would appear to have regarded them as peculiar to man, 

86. mpds dppoBiowa ... xelporov. Cp, Hist. An. 6.22. 878 b 30: 
Plutarch, Gryllus, c. 7. 990 E sqq.: contrast, however, Aristot. de 
Gen. An. 1. 4. 717 a 23 sqq. 

87. eud4y. Plutarch, ibid. c. 8. Philemon (Fragm. ’*Aydprns, 
p. 107 Didot) does not go quite so far as Aristotle, and the good 
Pheraulas (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 49) is of the opposite opinion. 

4 58 Sixatocden ... Sixalou kplows. Here 4 8¢ S:xatordyy takes up 
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dvev dperijs, and we have the proof that whoever first instituted the 
més conferred great benefits on men. He, in fact, gave them 
virtue. ‘Justice is bound up with the State, for adjudication, which 
is the determination of that which is just, 1s the ordering of political 
society. So Bernays, followed by Susemihl, ‘ist nichts als die ° 
Ordnung der staatlichen Gemeinschaft’ Sus.? (Note 28c) refers 
to 3. Io. 1281 a 11-21, Cp. also 8 (6). 8.13224 5, drayxaia & 
éoriv, dre obdéy Spehos yiverOar pev dSixas wep) rdv dixalav, ratras 88 ph 
AapBdvew rédos, Sor’ ei py yryvopévay xowavely ddivarov dddpAots, Kal 
mpafeav py yeyvopévav, In 4 (7). 8. 1328b 13 judicial institutions 
are reckoned among those things which are most necessary in a 
State (dvray dvaykeudrarov), The interpretation just given of the 
words wodurixijs kowovias rafis is perhaps the one which is most 
likely to be correct, yet another may be mentioned as possible. 
These words may mean ‘an institution of political society’ (cp. 4 
(7). 10. 1329 b 5, rv ovecirioy » rdgis). Plato had already said 
(Laws 937 D)—xat 3} kal diey dv dvOpdmos was ob xaddy, 6 mdvra 
jyepoke ra dvOpdriwa ; But perhaps Aristotle had a saying of Pindar 
in his mind: cp. Plutarch, Praec. Reip. Gerend, c. 13. 804 C, 
6 8¢ rodirikés, dptororéyvas ris dy kara Wivdapor, nal Snatoupyds edvopias 
ral Siens, The words 7 8€ diky rod dtkalov ‘xpiots seem to be a 
necessary link in the reasoning, though some would omit them: 
similar expressions occur in Eth. Nic. g. 10. 1134. 31 and Rhet. 
2. x. 1377 b 22 (cp. Menand. Inc, Fab. Fragm. 56). An aloéyois 
rod Sixalov xa rod dbixov 1s a condition precedent of the mds (1253 a 
15 8qq.), but this is not the same thing as justice. 

2. mpdrtov, ie. before going on to speak of wodrrefa. Thus we ©. 38, 
are referred back in 3. 6. 1278b 17 to the mparoe Adyor, év ols ep) 1253 b. 
olkovoplas Staplrdy cal Seonorefas, and the First Book itself refers 
forward at its close to rd wept ras mohireias (1. 13. 1260 b 12), 

8. otxovoplag «7.4, ‘The departments into which household 
management falls are concerned with’ (or possibly ‘ correspond 
to’) ‘the parts of which the household is composed.’ The 
ellipse is no doubt considerable, but not more so than that in 
I. 11. 1268 b 24, splrov 82 elBos xpypariorieis peragd ratrys kal ris 
mparns (exer yap kad rijs xara iow re pépos Kab ris peraBAnrixijs), oa 
dnd yas kal rav dd yas ywopévav .. . olov thoropla re xal waco perad~ 
Aevrix. See as to constructions of this kind Bon. Ind. 533 b 6-13, 
and Waitz on Anal. Pr. 1. 46. 52. 29, to whom Bonitz refers. 

4. olxla 8¢ réXevos. Lasaulx (Ehe bei den Griechen, p. 7 n.), 
after referring to Sdzos qrredgs (Il. 2. 7or), quotes Antipater ap. Stob. 
Flor. 67, 2g, réAetos olkos xat Bios obx Dros divarae yoioda # perd 
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yovaixds xa) réevor, and a similar saying of Hierocles, Stob. Flor.67. 21, 
Aristotle holds the household to be incomplete without slaves. 
Contrast Locke, Civil Government, 2. § 86: ‘the family is as much 
a family, and the power of the paterfamilias as great, whether there 
be any slaves in his family or no. In 3. 4.127747 we find the 
somewhat careless expression—olkia é¢ dvdpds kal yuvarxds kal erijous ee 
deondrou cai SobAov—in, it is true, an aporetic passage: a simular 
looseness of statement is observable in Eth. Nic. 1. 1. rog4a 9, 
where wealth is said to be the end of ofxovoyuexy, teaching which rather 
resembles that of the first book (so-called) of the Oeconomics (cp. 
Oecon. 1. 1. 1343 a 8) than that of the Politics. 

7. nepi tpiav tovrav, ‘ de his tribus copulis’ (Vict.). 

8. 7h Exagroy xal woloy Set elvyar, ‘what each is and how each 
ought to be constituted.’ 

9. BeororiKy}, sc. xowavla or some such word. 

dvdvupoy yap xd, The word dvdpupos is especially used by 
Aristotle, ‘ubi generis alicuius non exstat unum quo contineatur 
nomen’ (Bon. Ind, 69 b 3): hence we read in de An. 2. 7. 418 a 24, 6 
Ady@ pev Cori elreiv, dvdvupor 8 rvyydver Bv. Cp. also 10, Kat yap atiry 
odk dydpacrat dip dvdpart, ie. with a name which exactly fits it: see 
Rhet. 3. g. 1407 31; where ré,ida dvdpara are contrasted with ra 
meptéxovra, The words yapexy and rexvorromrenn are probably felt by 
Aristotle not to describe the nature of the dpyj in the same clear way 
in which the word Seczorny describes the dpxf of the master over his 
slave. We are told in the de Anima (2. 4. 416 b 23) that ‘every- 
thing should be named in reference to the end it realizes.’ The 
words -yapixy and rekvoromrxy certainly do not give us this infor- 
mation, Warpixy is substituted for rexvorosyreey in r. 12. 1259 a 38. 

Ll. gorwoov 8 afta: «7A. ‘Let the three relations of which we 
spoke’ as needing to be investigated ‘be these’ (for the absence of 
at before tpeis, see Bon. Ind. 5464 g1sqq.); ‘but there is a part 
of Household Management which seems to some to be the whole, 
and to others the most important part of it, and we must inquire 
what is the truth about this.’ For the imperative ¢orwoay, which closes 
the business of naming the three relations and asks content with 
such terms as are forthcoming, cp. 3. 3. 1278 4 29: Eth. Nic. 2.4, 
1108 a § sq.: Metaph. Z. 8. 1033a 25 8sq.: Plato, Soph. 2g A. 
Aristotle does not at this early point of the discussion think it 
necessary to mention that the claims of ypnpariorixy to be a part of 
olxovonia are open to much question, but, as is often his practice, 
provisionally adopts a view which he will hereafter reconsider 
and correct. 
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12. tois pév... tots 84 Who these were, is not known. Xeno- 
phon goes some way in this direction (cp. Oecon. 6. 4, odkoiv, %py b 
Saxpdmys, emiorhuns pév twos eoker jyiv dvopa etvar i olxoyouta’ 4 Bé 
émaorhpy airy epatvero 7 otxovs Sivavrac afew dvOpwmor olkos 88 jyiv 
ehaivero drep xrijows 7 ctpmaca: also Oecon. 7. 1g and ir, 9g). 
He has, however, as great a dislike as Aristotle for most branches 
of % kadoupery xpypariorie, arid he thinks throughout of husbandry 
as the vocation of his ofxovopids. 

14. mpdrov BE epi Serndrou x.rA. Aristotle investigates the 
relation of master and slave before he examines ypnarioreey, pro- 
bably because he staited with the aim of determining whether the 
Seovorends is the same as the olxovopuxds, moherixds, and Bacidsxds, but 
also perhaps because the slave is a part of krfjous (c. 8. 12562 2), 
and the part should be studied before the whole. The two aims 
which he proposes to keep in view m studying this subject 1eappear 
inc. rf. 1258b 9, evel d€ rd mpds ry yrOow dtoptkapen lkavds, rd 
mpas tiv xpnotw Sei diedOeiv, and in 3. 8.1279 b 12, 7G 8 wept éxaorryv 
pédodov pirovopodyre kat py pdvoy droBAémovre mpds 7d mpdrrew Kd. 
So again in 2. 1. 1260b 32 the aim is iva 74 1° épOds exav dhOF Kad 
7d xpyomov: cp. 6 (4). 1.1288b 38 sqq. The aim of the Politics 
is from the first twofold—partly scientific accmacy, partly utility. 
The eleventh chapter of the First Book is intended to be useful, 
not only to the xpypartorinds and to the olxovoyixds, but also to the 
mohirixds (12592 33). . 

15. thy dvayxaiav xpelav. Cp. c. 5. 1254 b 29, ri dvayxaiay 
xphow. F , 

16. kav eb wt A. See Bon. Ind. 41a 4 sqq. Carry on iapev. 

18. tots pev yap kt.A. Some rate deomoreia too high, counting 
it as a science, and identifying the rule of the deondrys with house- 
hold management and political and kingly rule (for with moderiuy 
and Pacikcen—as Bonitz points out, Ind. 614 b 31-—~dpyxy must be 
supplied, as in 1. 4. 1255 b 17): language to this effect is put into 
the mouth of Socrates both by Xenophon in the Oeconomicus 
and by Plato in the Politicus. This was one extreme, Others go’ 
to the other extreme, and regard the distinction of master and 
slave as resting only on convention, not on nature, and therefore as 
based on compulsion and consequently unjust. Aristotle here as 
elsewhere first sets before his reader two or more opposite views, 
and then seeks a view which will harmonize their contranety (Ave 
ras évayridoes) and make either of them seem to possess a basis of 
plausibility (eiAdyws doxoivra) by showing that each is in a sense 
true and in a sense not true: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 2, 1235 b 13, Agnréos 
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3) rpéros Sorts Hpiv dpa rd re Soxotvra mept rotray paddiora dwoddcoe 
(‘plene explicare, explicando exprimere,’ Bon. Ind. 80 b 18 sqq.), 
kai ras dmoplas dives Kal Tas évavtidcets’ rodro 8 Fora ev edddyas 
ghalugrae rit évavria Boxodvra’ pddiora yap dporoyotpevos 6 rotodras ora: 
Adyos rois hawopgvors’ cupBalver Be pévew ras evavridoes, édy gare peév 
ds ddnbés f rd Aeysuevov, fort & ds o8. Thus we learn, as the dis- 
cussion goes on, that there is a dermoreed émornpy (c. 7. 1255 b 22—~ 
39), though it has nothing great or impressive about it (1255 b 33), 
but that the master is not a master by virtue of science but by 
virtue of character (1285 b 20); he can, in fact, do without the 
Beororinh émoriun (1255 b 35); it is no part of his essence and 
therefore no part of his definition. So again, the other side are 
only partially right (c. 6. 12554 3); their objection to slavery 
holds of one kind of slavery only. 

Something has been said already (vol. 1. p. 139 sqq.) as to the 
question who these objectors to slavery were, who stigmatized it as 
not based on nature but only on convention, and therefore the off- 
spring of force and consequently unjust. The notions ‘conventional,’ 
‘based on force,’ and ‘ unjust’ hang together in their contention 
significantly enough. The connexion which Aristotle traces (Phys. 
4.8. 2164 3, and often elsewhere) between 7d Blaov and rd aapé 
gow is inherited by him from Plato (Tim. 64 D) and from still 
earlier inquirers (cp. Plato, Protag. 3347 D, 6 véuos, ripavvos dy rav 
dvOpdmev, mo\Ad mapa ry piow Bidferai—the words of the sophist 
Hippias). So Glaucon in his statement (Rep. 359 C) of the view 
of Thrasymachus and others about Justice contrasts ¢iots with 
vépos kal Bia (8 waca gious Side réhurev ds dyabdy, vopw d¢ Bia wapd- 
yerat emt rhv rod toou repay). On the other hand, we trace the 
notion of a connexion between force and injustice in a well-known 
line of Hesiod, Op. et Dies 275—~ 

kal wy Sixns érdxove, Bins & émddbeo wauravy, 
and in a view referred to by Aristotle, Pol. 4 (7) 2. 13248 35 
——vopifouce 8 of pév rd rev méas apyewv, Seoworixds pev yuvdpevov per’ 
adixias revds elvat ris peyloras, mwohriKds Be rd pev dixov obk yew KrA.3 
cp. 3. 3. 1276a 12, wheré we find that some constitutions (e.g. 
tyranny) were popularly contrasted with others (democracy is 
probably meant) as founded on force, not on the common advan- 
tage. So again in 3.16. 12874 ro sqq, that which is by nature 
and that which is just are tacitly identified. We hear later on 
(c. 6. 1255 8 sq.) that ‘many of those versed in laws’ impeached 
enslavement resulting from war, at any rate when based on a bare 
superiority of Might, but the persons referred to in the passage 
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before us seem to have regarded slavery of all kinds and under all 
circumstances—even, it would seem, when imposed by Greeks on 
barbarians—as contrary to nature and unjust. This sweeping 
protest against slaveryis certainly remarkable. We see from Plato, 
Laws 777 B sqq., how much difficulty was experienced in the 
practical maintenance and working of the institution. 

23. éwet ody «xX. The object of the long sentence which G, 4, 
begins here, and which, like many other long sentences in Aristotle 
introduced by émei, is ill-constructed enough, is (as we see from 
12544 13) to commence an investigation into the nature and 
function of the slave. It is evident that if Aristotle can show that 
the slave fills a necessary place in the household as an instrument 
of household science. raised above and somewhat dissimilar to in- 
struments commonly so called, yet, like them, an instrument and an 
article of property, he will have gone far to solve the twofold 
question just raised, whether rule over the slave is the same thing 
as oikovopexn, modericy, and Bacthtxy dpyn, and whether the slave exists 
by nature, for the naturalness of the slave will result from his neces- 
sity, and rule over the slave will be clearly seen to be a less noble 
thing than rule over those who are not dpyava, Socrates (Xen. 
Mem. 3. 4.12), in asserting a close similarity between the manage- 
ment of private and public concerns, had used the following argument 
—ot ydp @ddats rialv dvOpdrots ol rév Kowdy éripedduerot ypOvrar f olo~ 
mep of rd idta oixovopodvres. Aristotle, on the contrary, holds that to 
rule over slaves is one thing and to rule over freemen is another 
(c. 7), for slaves, unhke freemen, are mere animate instruments. 

4 krijots pépos rijs oixlas K.7.A, As often happens at the outset 
of an inquiry, Aristotle accepts propositions which he will after- 
wards correct (see note on 1253 b 11). His definitive view is that 
property is rather a seve gua non (od ovx dvev) of the household 
than a part of it, and that the same is true of the relation of eryriuxj 
Or xpnuariarixy (of the sound sort) to olxovopia: cp. c. 10 (which, it 
would seem, must be taken to correct the passage before us and 
also c. 8. 1256b 26-27), and see 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sqq., where 
property is denied to be part of the méd:s, though necessary to it 
(13284 33 sq.). Not a few translators and commentators—among 
them, one MS. of the Vet. Int. (z, which inserts ‘manifestum quod’ 
before its equivalent for kal 4 xryruej) and Leonardus Aretinus— 
make kal 4 erqrix) «7.A. an apodosis, but Aristotle often introduces 
with éref a long string of protases, and perhaps it is better to begin 
the apodosis at ofrw 30 and to avoid interrupting the continuity of the 
argument, which seems to me to be as follows :—Without necessaries 
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men can neither live nor live well, hence property 1s essential to the 
household, and the science of acquiring it is a part of the science of 
household management, the end of which is hfe or good life; but 
instruments, whether animate or inanimate, are also essential to this 
science: hence an article of property 1s an instrument for the pur- 
pose of living, and property is a mass of instruments, and the slave 
is an animate article of property [and therefore an animate instru- 
ment for the purpose of living]. The proof, however, that articles of 
property are instruments for the purpose of living seems unsatisfac- 
tory, and Aristotle omits to show that the animate instruments of 
which Household Science stands in need must be, 1f human beings, 
slaves and not free. Sus. brackets the words eal } xryrixy pépos rijs 
aixovoulas as having no bearing on the conclusion drawn in go sqq,, 
but Aristotle’s object seems to be to show, first the necessity of 
Property, and next the necessity of instruments, to Household 
Science. Iam not convinced by Susemihl’s arguments (Qu. Crit. 
P- 339 $qq.), that a rearrangement of the paragraph is called for. 

25. tals dpropévars réxvats, ‘arts with a definite end’: Bonitz 
(ind. g24 a 29) compares Metaph. M. 10. 1087 a 16, 4 wév obv dtvapes 
as DAy Tod KaOdhau ota Kal ddpirros rod KaOddov Kal doplorov éariv, 4 3 
évépyeta dpiopérn kat dpicpévov rdde Te ofea Tovdé twos, but Metaph. E. 
2. 1027 4 6, rév per yap GAdov éviore duvdpes elo al momrixal, rov 8 
ovdeuia réxvy obde Sivauss dpiopéry’ Tov yap Kara oupBeBnkds dvrev 4} 
ywopevav kal rd airidy dort xara oupBeBnxéds comes still nearer, and 
here the opposition is between a cause which works for a definite 
end and one which works xaré oupBeSnxds—cp. Rhet. 1. 10, 13694 
32, tere & dd rixns pév r& rotatra yeyvdpeva, drwy 7 re airia ddpioros 
kal pn everd rou ylyverat Kat pjre ded pire dos el rd odd pare reraypéves, 
and Metaph. E. 2. 1027 a 19, dre & émurrihun odx fort rod cupBeRyxdros, 
havepdy’ émornun pev yap maoa } rod det 4 rod ds éml rd odd" mds yap 
H padnoerar } didd$er Ehdrov; Set yap apicba i rh del H rh ds emt rd 
wont, oloy drt dpédipov rd pedjikparov rG mupérroves os emi rd wodv. It 
is not clear whether Aristotle regards olxovoyixh as apicpéery : at any 
rate it is hardly a réyyn—rather a mpaxrixy émiornun, or part of one. 
For the thought, cp. Plutarch, An Vitiositas ad infelicitiam sufficiat 
C. 2,9 kakla...adroredis ris oboa ris Kakodaiwovias Sypsovpyds' odre 
yap dpydvev obre tnperdv yet xpelav. 

26. dvayxatoy dv ety... el péddet, See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 853. 2, b. 

27. cttw Kol tdv oikovoutxdy, Not to be completed by rexvir, 
nor is rév oixovoyixdv masc., as Gottling, who supplies ré oixeia Spyava, 
would make it; the word to be supplied is probably épydvay, It 
comes to the surface, as it were, immediately after in rav 8 épydvev, 
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and the translation ‘the same thing will hold good of the instru- 
-ments of household science’ seems to be justified by the use of the 
gen. in Phys. 8. 8. 263 a 1, xal rv xwiceav dpa Soatres: Pol. 1. 8. 
1256.2 29, duolas 8€ Kal r&v dvOpdmrav (* ebenso ist es nun auch bei 
den Menschen, Bern.: cp. 1256 b 6, épolws 8& xal mepl rods aAdovs). 
Riddell (Plato, Apology p. 126) apparently interprets the passage 
before us thus, though he does not explain what substantive he 
would supply. 

29. mpypeds. Cp. Plutarch, Agis 1. 3, xabdmep yap of mpwpeis ra 
fumpooder mpoopdpevor tay kuBepyntdv dopdor mpds éxetvous xal rb mpoo- 
racodpevoy tn’ ékelvav tototow, obras of modtrevipevor kal apis détav 
épavres tmnpérar pev tdv wodddy cialy, svopa d¢ dpydvrar Fyovew: 
Reipubl. Gerend. Praecepta, c. 15, ds of xuBepvirat r& pay rats xepol Or 
atrév mpdrrovat, Ta 8 dpydvas érépors B¢ érépav dnabev xabhpevor mepid- 
yyouos kal orpépovat, xpavrat 82 kal vairais Kal mpmpedor xal keAevorais. . 
otro TH WONTIKG MpooHKer K.TA. 

30, é dpydvou eS. See Liddell and Scott s v. efdos. 

tais réxvats, Vict. ‘in omni arte, quaecunque illa sit,’ and so 
Bern. Sus. ‘ fiir die Kiinste? but cp. rats ddAas réyvais, 1256 b 
34- 

odrw Kal +3 «ria. Here at length begins the apodosis. For 
otra mitoducing the apodosis after a protasis introduced by énei, 
Fucken (de Pariic usu, p. 30) compares 1. 10. 1258.4 31-34. 

81. 1 Kripa... .dpydvwv éoti, Contrast Xenophon’s account of 
xriuis in Occon. 6. 4, erijoww 8€ rorro cthapev clvat 6 ri extort Gedo ety 
els roy Biov, dbédipa be dvra eipioxero wdvta éxdaas tis éxieratro xpi- 
v$u—so that friends, for instance (c. 1.14), come under the head of 
propeily, and enemics too, if a man knows how to use friends and 
enemics. Xenophon's definition seems far too wide. _ .Aristotle 
avoids this fault by treating propeity as an appendage of the 
household and as consisting of dpyava, but then there 1s such a 
thing as State-propeity, and his final definition of a xrjzain 12544 16 
QS an dpyavoy mpuxrixay Kat xapiordv Seems to imply that an épyavoy 
monrexdy (a shuttle, for example) is not an article of property, so 
that his definition of xrjows appears to be as much too nanow as 
Xenophon’s 1s too wide. His definition of wealth, however (c. 8. 
1256 b 27 sqq.), is not open to these objections. 

32. dowep Spyavev mpd spydvwr. For this term cp. de Part. An. 
4. 10. 687 4 19 4q., 9 Be Yelp Corer elvar ovy Ev dpyavov GAG woAAG, 
Zor yap domepel Spyavov mpd spydvay (the expression is somewhat 
unusual, and 1s therefore introduced by domepet, Sanep)" 1G oty 
mretaras Sivapeve défarba réxvas 1o emt Treiorov roy dpyivav xphotpov 
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riv xelpa dmodéSuxev } pics. Many have taken Spyavoy mpd épydvav 
in this passage of the De Partibus Ammalium as being equivalent in 
meaning to ody év 8pyavov GAA woddd, but this is not apparently its 
meaning in the passage before us. In Probl. 30. 5.955 b 23 sqq. we 
read # are 6 beds 8pyava ev éavrois Hpiv dédSexe bio, ev ols xpnodpeba rois 
éxrds épydvots, odpart nev xelpa, uy dé voiv, and in de An. 3. 8. 4324 
1 sq. the soul is said to be like the hand, kal yap 4 xelp dpyavdy éorw 
Spydvov, kad 6 vois elSos eldSv kal} alaOnors eidos aicOyrar, where Tren- 
delenburg explains ‘manus, qua tanquam instrumento reliqua 
instrumenta adhibentur, instramentum instrumentorum dici potest; 
eodem fortasse sensu vods eidos id, i.e. ea species et forma quae 
reliquas suscipit, iisque, velut manus instrumentis, utitur.’ Cp. also 
for the 1elation of the hand to other épyava, de Gen. An. 1. 22, 
430b 15 sqq. Bonitz collects the uses of mpé in Aristotle (Ind. 
6332 34 sqq.), and, like Vict. before him, compares Pol. x. 7. 1255 b 
29, dodAos mpd SovAov, Seamdrns pd Seordrov, interpreting mpd both here 
and in the De Partibus Animalium as meaning ‘ praeferri alteri 
alterum.’ (So Vict. ‘instrumentum quod praestat et antecellit ceteris 
instrumentis’: Lamb. ‘instrumentum instrumenta antecedens,’) 
Perhaps, however, something more than this may be meant—‘ an 
instrument which is prior to othe: instruments and without which 
they are useless.’ 

83. was 6 Swnpérms. Sus. brackets 6, following M* and corr. P*#,and 
mas imnpérns (like mds olkos, 1. 7. 1255 b 19) is a commoner expres- 
sion, but the meaning is ‘the class of assistants as a whole ’—cp. 
Eth. Nic. 7. 9. 1180 b 30, 68" dxparjs perapeAnrtkés was: Pol,1.2.1252b 
28, dons rijs adrapkelas : 7 (8), 11. 13138 21, macay thy doxqy. The 
slave is included under the wider term dmnpérns (12548 8: Plato, 
Politicus 289 C, rd dé 8) dodAwy kal mavrev Smnperdv doindy). 

35. 14 AatSddou. .. 4 tols tod “Hpatorou tpimoSas. The article 
is used before ‘Hqaierov, but not before Aadddov. Should we com- 
pare the examples collected by Vahien (Poet. p, 105) in his note on 
"Ikeds kal 4 ’Odicoea, Poet. 4.1449 a1? As to these works of 
Daedalus, cp. de An. 1. 3. 406b 18: Plato, Meno 97 D: Euthy- 
phro 11 B: Eurip. Fragm. 373 (Nauck). The poets of the Old 
Comedy delighted to imagine the utensils of the kitchen and the 
household themselves doing what they were bidden, the fish cook- 
ing himself and so forth, and slaves thus becoming unnecessary. 
See the lively lines of Crates and others, Athen, Deipn. 267 e. 
The Greeks, in fact, as appears from these verses, looked back to 
a golden age when there were no slaves. 

36. 6 wownrijs. Homer (Il. 18. 376). The term, however, is 
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uscd by Aristotle of others than Homer—Sophocies (Pol. t 13. 
1260a 29): an unknown poet (Phys, 2. 2. 194a 30). Ilomer 
1eicis 10 them as ‘of their own accord ente:mg the assembly of 
the gods’ ° 

35-37. domep. . . otras at kepxiSes For the construction of 
this sentence Rassow (Bemeihungen, p. 5) compares 3. 4. 1277 ¢ 
5, (wel &£ dvopolov } dds, Gumep Cov ciOie ee uyis kal odparos Kad 
apuyl) ex Adyou Kal dpcdews. . . rov abrov tpéroy xa wddes €& drdvrev 
re covctov k7A., and Sus, adds 3. 15,1286 a 31, Ere pGddAuv ddiddGopov 
rb Todt, KiCdrep Twp 7d wAeiov, obrw Kat 7h whZO0s Tov GAlyav adiuch- 
@operepoy In all these passages, after a s:mlar case or cases have 

zen adduced, the original proposition is reverted to and reasserted, 
perhaps in more distinct and vigorous language—the whole foumira, 
howeve: cumbrously, an undivuled sentence. Neither xat before 
éonep nor ef before ai xepxides ts cotiect. 

37. adrat. ‘of themselves": cp. 2.9. 1270 b 8. 

38. od8év dy eer. ‘This is in the main tiue, but slaves might 
even then he necdec! as dxddovéor (8 (6). 8. 1323.2 5 5q.), a pulpose 
for which they were largely used 

1, 7 pev ody kA. Arisiotie has been speaking of the slave as 1251a. 
an épyavey mpd dpydvev mide necessary by the mability of shuttles or 
combs to do thet woik by themselves, but now he remembers chat 
the word épyavov was commonly ud of mstiuments of pro- 
duction; he feels. thescfore, that what he has just saul may 
be nusicading and may suggest the idea that the slave is a meie 
instrument of the textle art, a mere complemen: of the comb, 
whereas in fact he is a humble auxilary in life and action, which 
are higher things than weaving ; hence he guards himself by point- 
mg out that the slave 1s not an épyavey in the usual sense of 
the word-—1. ¢. a aoitixoy dpyavor (cp. Plato, Poht 287 Ei, od yap 
ent yevéreas airiq miyvurat, Kade dpyavov)—buL a@ mpaxrixdy Spyavov, 
Jor (x) he is a «rqpa. (2) he is an spywvoy wpés faqy. and hie 15 apagis, 
not woinotws. When he has added the further trait thal the slave is, 
like any other erfjya, wholly another's, we know exactly what the 
slave is, and are prepared to deal with the further quesuon whether 
a natuial slave exisis. The slave is a xpuxrixdy and Euyuyor spyavov, 
and, though a human being, wholly another's. .\s to the vse of pew 
ty here, sce note on £253 & 10. 

3. érepdv 1... wapd Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 2 18. 

5. én. 8 éwel «7A. Arisiotle now points out, further, that the 
difference between épyava of woinats and mpagis (and the slave 1s an 
épyavor of rpagts) is a difference of kind. 
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8. Kol & Soddos. Cp. eal raira 6: life (Aios) is action, and the 
slave is an épyavoy mpds Cav, 1253 b 31, therefore the slave also (as 
well as life) has to do with action. Mr, Postgate (Notes on the 
Politics, p. 1) notices the substitution here of @fos for (a4. 

7d 88 xrfipa tA. Cp. 8 (8). 1. 1337.8 27, dua d€ ob3é xp vopi- 
te adrdv abrod rivd elvat ray wodcrdv, ddAd mdvras Tis wédews, udpcov yap 
eacros ris wékews, and Eth, Nic.g.10.1134b.10sq. The slave is also 
a part of his master (c. 6.2255 b x1 sq.: Eth. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 23). 

9. re yap ‘apud Aristot. saepe ita usurpatur, ut particula re 
manifesto praeparativam vim habeat, eamque sequatur «ai’ (Bon. 
Ind. 7504 2). Here épolws 82 follows. 

10. ddus, ie. without the limiting addition of pépov. ‘ Opponitur 
drws iis formulis, quibus praedicatum aliquod ad angustiorem am- 
bitum restringitur’ (Bon. Ind. 506 a 10). 

14. dca. Vict. “hoc autem addidit, quia usu venit aliquando 
.ingenuum hominem amittere libertatem, nec suae potestatis esse, 
cum scilicet capitur ab hostibus: is enim quoque eo tempore non 
est sui iuris, sed instituto quodam hominum, non natura.’ For the 
definition of the slave here given, cp. Metaph. A. 2. 982b 25, 
Gomep dvOpands pape éredbspos 6 abrod Evexa xat pay Ddrov dv, odrw xa 
arn pdm edcvbépa odca tov emornudy’ pdvn yap abri abrijs every éorw, 
The popular use of language implied quite a different view of 
freedom and slavery: see Pol. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 2-13, and contrast 
the well-known passage, Metaph. A. ro. 1075 a 18 sqq. 

15. See critical note. 

C.5, 17. awérepov 8 éori mg x74. Aristotle passes from the question 
ri dort to the question e gore: cp. Metaph. E. 1. ro2g b 16 sqq. 
He has discovered that there is a niche in the household needing 
to be filled, but he has not yet discovered whether there are any 
human beings in existence who are gainers by filling it, and whom 
it is consequently just and in accordance with nature to employ as 
slaves, 

20. of xohemdv Séx7.A. It is not easy to disentangle in what 
follows the two modes of inquiry, or to mark the point at which 
the one closes and the other begins. We see that the telation of 
ruling and being ruled satisfies all tests of that which is natural ; 
it is necessary, and therefore natural (de Gen. An. 1. 4. 717. 18)— 
it is for the common advantage, and therefore natural (Pol. 1. 2. 
1252434: 1. 5,1254b6, 12: 1.6, 1255 b 12~14)—the distinction 
of ruler and ruled, again, appears in some cases immediately after 
birth (ed6ds ex yeverjs), and this is a further evidence of naturalness 
(Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 11446 4-6: Pol, 1. 8. 12g6b 7 sq.; Eth, Eud. 
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2. 8. 1224b 31 sqq.). Aristotle continues—‘ and there are many 
kinds of ruling and ruled elements, and if one kind of rule is better 
than another, this is because one kind of ruled element is better 
than another, for ruler and ruled unite to discharge a function, 
and the function discharged rises as the level of that which is ruled 
Tises.’ Aristotle is careful to point out that the lowness of the rule 
exercised by the master over the slave is due to the lowness of the 
person ruled, and that the rule of a natural master over a natural 
slave no more involves an infraction of nature or justice or the 
common advantage than the rule of the soul ovei the body. 

21. karapaGely is used of things perceived at a glance without 
any necessity for reasoning: cp. 3.14. 1285 a 1. So dpay is occa- 
sionally opposed to Adyos (e.g. in Meteor. 1. 6. 343 b 30-33). 

28. @ua, Souland body, man and brute, male and female. 

25. delerd. Cp. 7 (5). 1x. 1318 b 4, de yap rotrav dvaykatov od 
povoy pay dpyjy elvar xaddla kal {yharorépay 7H BeAridvav apyew kal py 
reramewapevay K,T.A, 

26. ofoy dvOpdrou 4 Onpiou, ‘as for instance over a man than 
over a brute.’ . 

27. dé is probably used in preference to ind, because its signifi- 
cation is more comprehensive—the ‘source’ (cp. 6 (4). 6. 12934 
19) rather than the ‘agency ’—and covers the confribution of the 
ruled to the common work as well as that of the ruler. ‘In the 
genuine works of Aristotle dé is never found in the sense of tad 
with the passive, but all cases in which we find it conjoined with a 
passive verb may easily be explained by attaching to it its ordinary 
meaning; in many of the spurious writings, on the other hand, we 
find passages in which dwé is used in the sense of iré—e. g. Probl. 
4. 8. 887a 22: Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424a 15, 27’ (Eucken, 
Praepositionen, p.g). See also Bon. Ind. 78a 9 sqq. 

Grou $86 w.1.A. Cp. Hist. An. x. 1. 4884 7, modirixa 8 éari 
(<éia), Sv ev re Kat xowvdy yiverar rdvreyv th epyov' Srep ob mdvra motel ra 
dyeXaia, 

8. doa ydp xtA. Camerarius (Interp. p. 35) quotes Cic. De 
Nat. Deoi. 2. 11. 29. Yap introduces a proof of the statement in 
24 that there are many sorts of ruling elements, and also of ruled, 
and many kinds of rule. Given the fact of the existence of many 
compound wholes, each compounded of many constituents, it is 
not likely that all those constituents will be similarly related to 
each other and will deserve to be ruled in the same way. Sus. 
(following Dittenberger, ud7 supra p. 1376) places kal dei Bedriov, . . 
%pyov 28 in a parenthesis, but perhaps éea yap «7A. is intended to 
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support this assertion as well as that which precedes it, and out of 
which it grows. 

29. é& 7 xowwdy, See Bon. Ind. 399 2 28 sqq., where Metaph. 
H. 3. 1043 a 32 is referred to, in which passage 74 xowdy ig used as 
equivalent to 7 civGeros ovata && dAns kat eiSovs, and such a civOeros 
otoia may be composed not only of cuveyy, but also of duypnpeva, hike 
rd ddov in 4 (7). 8.1328a 214 sqq. For a definition of rd ovveyés 
Bonitz (Ind. 728a 33) refers to Phys. g. 3. 227a 10-b 2. Vict: 
‘sive, inquit, ipsae illae partes continentes sunt, ut contingit in 
corpore hominis, quod constituunt membia quae sibi haerent, sive 
seiunctae, partibus non concretis, ut fieri videmus in civitate, quae 
constat € civibus distinctis, cohorte militum,’ etc. 

BL. Kal rod’ éx ris dadons picews x.t.. Bonitz (Ind. 225 b 10) 
seems inclined to explain ék in this passage as used ‘ pro genetivo 
partitivo,’ but op. de Part. An. 1. 1. 641 b 14, airia rowadrn fy eyopen 
kaddrep 7 Oeppov al td Wuxpoy ck rod wavrdés: ‘and this (i.e, ruling 
and being ruled) comes to things possessed of life from nature as 
a whole’ (ek ris drdons hicews, cp. wept riy ddqv hiow, 2. 8, 12647 b 
28), Cp. also de An 3. 5. 4304 10, érel 8 domep ev dmdoy rH pices 
éori st 7d piv Dry éxdore@ yéver (rodro Be 8 mdvra duvdwet exeiva), erepov 
de rd airiov kal momrindy, TG moveiy wdvra, olov % réxvy Mpos THY Urnv 
mérovber, dvayrn kat év rH ~ux_ Smdpyew ratras ras diaopds: Plato, 
Phileb. 30 A: Phaedrus 270 C; Meno 8x C, dre rije dicews drdons 
" auyyevods ofons. Td*apuyov is prior yevéoe, though not oteia, to rd 
euypuxov (Metaph. M. 2, 1077a 19). Inanimate nature shades 
off almost imperceptibly into animate (Hist. An. 8. 1. 588b 
4 84q,): 

83. ofov dppovlas. Bern, ‘z. B,in der musikalischen Harmonie’— 
Sus.? ‘wie z. B. (die des Grundtons) in einer Tonart’: the latter 
suggests that év dpporig should be read instead of dppovlas, and 
certainly, if the word is used in this sense, the genitive seems strange 
and in need of confirmation from parallel passages. Bonitz, 
on the other hand (Ind. 106 b 347 sq.), groups this passage with 
Phys. 1. 5. 188 b 12-16, where dppovla appears to be used in 
a sense opposed to dvappooria——diapeper odév emi dppovlas ebmeiv 
i} rdgeos  cuvdéceas’ Gavepdy yap dri 6 adros dédyos (15-16)—cp. 
Fragm. Aristot. 41. 1481 b 42: the meaning would thus be ‘a rule 
as of order and system.’ But Aristotle may possibly have in his 
mind the Pythagorean tenet referred to in Metaph. A. 5. 986 2, rév 
Gov obpavdv dpyoviay elvar kad dpOudv: cp. Strabo ro. p. 468, nad? 
Appoviay rév xédapov ouvecrdvat pact: Plutarch, Phocion c. 2 sud jin: 
Plato, Tim. 37 A: Philolaus, Fragm. 3 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 
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1): Plutarch. de Piocreatione Animac in Timaeo c. 7. 1015 E, 
c, 28. 1027 A, c. 33. to29 Esqq: Stob. lord. 103. 26 (p. 555. 
27 sq.). Compare also the famous saying of Fleraciitus (Fr. 43. ed. 
Bywater) as to the madivrpowos dppovin [adopovl éxwomep séfou Kal 
Adpys. If the Pythagorean views ale present to Auistotle’s mind, 
some notion of musical harmony may be included in his meaning 

ShAG Kt A, Compare the similar dismissal of a physical parallel 
in Fth Nic. 8. 10 1139 b 23. 

34, mpdroy, ‘in the first place.” Cp. 1254 b 2. gore 3 adv, Savep 
A€yopev. atpGrov ev Coo Oewpyca Kai Seawarixyy apyiy xal wodrrixqy, and 
TO, whey. 

85. dy +8 pev xr. Cp, Plato. Phacdo 80 A, and fTsocr. De 
Antid § 180. 

36 Bet Bé cxowety Sus, (Qu. Crit. p. 342): *ora'tionem inter- 
rumpendo refellit quae cuis de hac 1e contradicere possit.’ For 
the rule heie laid down, cp. lath. Nic. 9. 9. 11704 22 sqqy. In the 
next line cai belore tov BArirra Biakeipevay scems to assert it not 
only of o.her things but also of man. 

39. toiro, the rule of the soul over the body. 

Tav yap poxOypay % poxOypis exdvrav. Cp de An. 3 4. 
429 13, } adm # Gddws yore: de An 3. 4.429 b 208q. de 
Gen. An 1. 18. 725 4 8, rots kdkeora Eraxepévors OC HAtkiay i} vdeo 3) 
céw (i Ew 7. om. Bekk )--éis beg a moie permanent and d&ddecrs 
a less permanent state (sce Mr. Wallace on de An. 2.5 4175 15, 
who refers to Categ. 8. 8b 28). Mox6npas éxdvrwv includes both, 
and relates to individuals who, though not poydqpol, are, more or 
less temporarily, in an unsatisfactory state. 

3 8 ody seems to be especially used by Ausiotle whén a tran- 
sition is made fiom a disputable assertion to one which cannot be 
disputed: cp. Eth. Nic g. 11. 1171 a 33 (quoted by Vahlen, Beitr. 
zu <Aristot, Poet. 1. 46), ef pev obv dd ratra 7 Se GAXO re Koudigovrat, 
deicba* cup 3aivey 8 atv daiverat 7b hexyév See also Meteor. r. 13. 
330b 9: Poet. 4.144949. ‘Be that as it may, at any rate.’ 

4. 4 pev yop «7A. It will be noticed that Aristotle conceives 
the soul to excicise Seororin) dpyy over the body even in the case of 
the lower animals, al any rate when they are healthily and natually 
constituted. Plato (Phacdo 80 A) had already spoken of the soul 
as ruling the body despotically, and Anstoue foilows in his track. 
We might ask whether Anstotle holds that the soul rules the body 
primanily for its own advantage, and only accidentally for that of the 
body (ep. 3. 6. 1278 b 32 sqq.), or whether the disparity which he 
conceives as existing betwecn a natural master and a natural slave 
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exists between the soul of an insect and its body. Aristotle’s mean- 
ing, however, is that the body should be the épyavoy and «riya of the 
soul. But he does not always draw this sharp line of demarcation 
between the soul and the body: in Eth. Nic. ro, 8. 1178 a 14, for 
instance, he relates the body rather closely to the emotions. 

5. mokerichy kal Baowdtxyy. Kal perhaps here means ‘or,’ as in 
the passages referred to by Bonitz (Ind. 357 b 20). Toray and 
Bacidix} dpyy have this in common, that they are exercised over 
free and willing subjects (cp. 3 4.1277 b 7-9: and see notes on 
x289a 39-b 1). Perhaps the word Sao:Aixy is added to enforce the 
inequality of vods and dpefis, and to exclude the notion that an alterna- 
tion of rule between voids and épefts is ever in place, such as is found 
in most modcrixal dpyal (1.12. 1289 b 4: 1.1. 1252a18). For the 
relation of vods (i.e. 6 mpaxrixds vos) and dpefis in moral action, see 
Eth, Nic. 6. 2.1139 a 17 sqq. “Opegis does not stand to voids in the 
relation of a mere dpyavov—the relation described in Pol. 4 (7). 8. 
1328 a 28 sqq.—but is to a certain extent akin to it; see Eth. Nic, 
I, 13. 1102 b 30 sqq., and esp, 1103 a 1, ef 8€ xpi xal rodro (sc. rd 
dpexrixdy) havar Adyor Eyew, Sirrdv Borat Kal rd Adyow Eyov, 7d wev kuplas 
kal év airG, 15 8 Somep rod warpés dxovarixdy m1, where the relation of 
apefes to full reason is conceived as that of a child to its father, and 
a father, we know (Eth, Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 10 sqq.), is not far from 
a king. On the other hand, in Eth. Nic. 5. 15. 1138 b 8 sqq,, the 
relation of the rational to the irrational part of the soul is apparently 
construed differently, and compared to the relation of a master to 
his slave or to that of a head of a household to his household; we 
do not learn how it can be comparable to each of these two 
dissimilar relations. When Cicero (de Rep. 3. 25. 37) says—nam 
ut animus corpori dicitur imperare, dicitur etiam libidini, sed cor- 
pori ut rex civibus suis aut parens liberis, libidini autem ut 
servis dominus, quod eam coercet et frangit—he probably means 
by ‘libido’ something different from épefs. His notion of the 
relation of soul and body contrasts, we see, with Aristotle’s. 

6. & ols, Cp. 12544 39, & @ rodra djkov: 1264b 3, &v op 
Gewpioat; 12548 36, oxomely ev rois xara diaw gyovor: and Plato, 
Soph. 266 C, sep! dp kai ev ols mpobdéucba cxoneiv. *Ev introduces the 
objects (yux7, cSya, vods, Spefis) in which the relations are ex- 
emplified. “Ev is sometimes used in the sense of ‘as to’: see 
Vahlen, Poet. p. 188 (note on 17. 1455 b 14), who compares 
(among other passages) Plato, Rep. 2. 376 B, Gappodvres rider kar 
év dvOpanw ... hice Pirdcopoy abrdy Seiv elvat, but this does not 
seem to be its meaning here. 
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8. Ta TaOyTiKG popla imd rod vol Kat tai poptou rod Adyor Zxovros. 
That which is usually called 1d dpexrdy is here termed ré waéyrixdy 
pépiov, and the term recurs in 3.15. 12864 14, xpeirroy 8 3 pi 
mpdceats To Tabyrixdy Shas } & cundués rh pev ody vdue@ roire ody 
trdpxet-—cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 32, dvev dpéfews vods 6 vdpos dorlv, In the 
passage before us 1d dpexrixdy is distinguished from ré Adyoy éyor, 
though Aristotle is sometimes not unwilling to treat it as part of 
7d Adyov zxov (see Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1103 a 1 sq., quoted in the last 
note but one), and in the de Anima (3. 9. 432 a 24 sqq.) he speaks 
of the division of the soul into 15 ddoyov and +73 Adyor Zyov as not 
his own and not satisfactory. He evidently, however, accepts this 
division in the Politics; this appears still more distinctly in Pol. 
1. 13. 12604 6 and 4 (7). 1g. 1334 b 17 sq. An accurate treat- 
ment of psychological questions would in fact be out of place in a 
political treatise: see Eth, Nic. 1.13, 1102 a 23 sq. It is not clear 
whether in the passage before us Aristotle regards vois as the és 
of rd Adyov Zyov, as in Pol. 4 (7). 15. 1334 b 14 sqq. 

10. év dvOpdre Kat rots dANows Lgors, ‘in man taken in conjunc- 
tion with the other animals.’ It is because the relation of ruling 
and being ruled appears elsewhere than sept dv@pamoy, that Aristotle 
expressly limits his inquiries in 3. 6.1278 b 16 to the question, 
ris dpyijs €ldy wéca this wept avopwroy kal rip Kotvaviay ris Cans. 

11. BeAtiw. Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 3 8q.: Probl. ro. 45. 895 b 23 
sqq.: Oecon. 1. 3.1343 b 15. Being better, their example is to 
be studied as illustrating the true relation of animals to man (cp. 
1254 a 37). 

wotroug 88 maou. Vict.‘mansuetis omnibus.’ Cp. Theophr. Caus. 
Plant. x. 16. 13 (quoted by Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 826. 1). 

18. a 8ex7rA. dioer is added because this is not always the 
case (cp. 1, ‘12. 1259 b 1). Kpetrrov is probably not ‘stronger’ (as 
Sus, and Bern.), but ‘better,’ as in 3. 15. 1286.4 17: compare as 
to the relative excellence of male and female de Gen. An. 2. 1. 
43246 8qq.: Metaph. A. 6. 988a 2-7. Aristotle is apparently 
speaking here, as in 1259 b 1, 1260a 10, of the male and female 
human being. 

15. éxt wdvrav dyOpdrov, Cp. 3. 10. 1282 17, médw re mavrov 
Anbévrav, where the meaning seems to be ‘taking men as a whole, 
irrespective of wealth and poverty’; so here ‘in the case of human 
beings as a whole, irrespective of sex.’ 

16. ux} odparos Kal &vOpwmos Onpiov. One would expect puxis 
apa xad dvOpémou Onpiov, and Thurot (see Sus.') is inclined to alter 
the text thus, but the inversion is characteristic: cp, 2.2.1261 a 27, 
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where one would expect Siofce: b¢ rG rowotrp kai Z4vos méAews, instead 
of éOvous mds. 

18. 4 108 odparos xpfois. The same criterion of a slave is 
indicated in 1. 2.12524 348qq.: 1.11. 1258b 38: 1254b25. The 
slave is here defined by his ¢pyorv, and in ar by his dbvapss (like the 
citizen of the best State, 3. 13.1284 a 2): cp. 1. 2. 1253 4 23. 
And the end of a thing is the best to which it can attain (cp. 
4 (7) 14. 13334 29, alel éxdorw rot6’ alperdraroy of ruyeiv tor 
axpordrov). 

19. Mév seems (as Thurot remarks: see Sus. Qu. Crit. p. 343) to 
be followed by no &é. But this often occurs in the Politics (Sus., 
Ind. Gramm. pé), and here, as Susemihl observes, ‘ pev praeparat 
quodammodo quaestionem de ceteris servis, qui non item natura 
sed lege tantum servi sint, sequente demum 1m capite instituendam.’ 
It is taken up by pev rolvur, 1254 b 39, and then the d¢ which intro- 
duces c, 6 answers this pév, and consequently in effect pev 19 also, 

ofs introduces the reason why these are slaves by nature; they 
are so because it is better for them to be slaves, unlike some who 
“will be mentioned presently. For this pregnant use of the relative, 
cp. de Part. An. 1. 1. 641b 22. 

20. ratryy Thy dpxiy, sc. Seomortxiy dpxqy, for ra eipnueva seem to 
be capa and @ypiev (mentioned in 16-17). For (Aristotle in effect 
continues) the natural slave is very near to a brute in capacity, use, 
and bodily make, though there is a certain difference between 
them. 

yop (21) justifies what precedes: the slave has just been 
mentioned as on a level with the brute, and now facts are adduced 
which show how nearly they approach each other. The natural 
slave is a being who can be another’s, just as any article of pro- 
perty can, but who differs from brutes im this, that he shares in 
reason to the extent of apprehending it, though he has it not. The 
slave seems to resemble in this r6 dpexrixdy pdpiov ris Wuyis (cp. Eth. 
Nic. 1. 13. 1103 @ I sq.), rather than the body, and we are inclined to 
ask why the rule exercised over him is not to be a kingly rule, like that 
of voids over dpeéis. It is because the slave can apprehend reason 
that he should be addressed with vovBérnos (1. 13. 1260 b g), and 
not with commands alone, as Plato suggested. 

23, 1a dda Lda, Usually used where dépwmos has gone before 
(as in 1254 b xo), but here apparently in contradistinction to Sotes, 
as in 3. 9. 12804 32. 
| aigGavéueya, For the part. in place of the finite verb, cp. 2. 5. 
1263 a 18 and 4 (7). 14.1333 18, though it is possible that here 
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some verb should be supplied from émmperei. Cp. also dco pire 
maoiotot pire d&lopa Exovow dperijs pydév, 3. 11. 1281 b 24, and see 
Vahlen’s note on Poet. 24. 1459b 7 (p. 243). 

24, wabhpaow. ‘Usus Aristotelicus vocis rdénpa ita exponetur, 
ut appareat inter wd@yya et mdé@os non esse certum significationis 
discrimen, sed eadem fere vi et sensus varietate utrumque nomen, 
saepius alterum, alterum rarius usurpari’ (Bon. Ind. 554 56 sqq.). 
For the expression raéjpaow tmnperei, cp. 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 30, trois 
Oupois dkodoubeiy, and for the thought 4 (7). 13. 1332 D 3, ré pev ody 
Gra tév (ov pdduora perv rH pice Ch, pixpd & ua ral rois Beow, 
avOpwnos Se kat Ady, pdvov yap Eyer Adyov, 

kal 4 xpela. The use made of the slave, no less than his 
capacity. The use made of tame animals for food is not taken 
into account: cp. 1. 8.1256 b 14, cal did ray xpqow Kal Sd riy tpophy. 

mwapadddrret, ‘diverges*: cp. de Part. An. 2. 9. 6554 18: de 
Gen. An. 3. 10.7604 16; Probl. 11.88.9058 b 8. For the thought, 
cp. Zopia Sepdy 30. 24, xoprdcpara xa) paBdos kab popria dvq, dpras kad 
matdela kal epyov olkérg: Pol. 1. 2. 1252b 12, 6 yap Bots dvr’ olxérov 
trois wévnoly éorw: and Aeschyl. Fragm. 188 (Nauck) 

25. 13 odpari, ‘with-the body,’ is to be taken with Bojdea and 
not made dependent on rdvayxaia, as Vict. makes it; cp. 1. 2. 
12528 33: 1. 11. 1258b 38. 

27. Bovherou pév ody «7.4, Aristotle has implied in what he has 
just been saying that there is a difference between the souls of the free 
and the slave, and now he continues—‘ Nature’s wish, indeed, is to 
make the bodies also of freemen and slaves different, no less than 
their souls, but’ etc. He evidently feels that he may be asked why 
the bodies of slaves are not more like those of the domestic animals 
than they are. He hints in épéa 29 that the crouching carriage of 
slaves marks them off from man, and allies them to the horse or 
ox. Aristotle attached much importance to the erect attitude of 
man: cp. de Part, An. 2. 10. 656 a 10, edOds yap kal ra Giver pépia 
xara giow tye Trovr@ pdr, kat 7d Tobrov ava mpos rd rod Sdov eye ave’ 
pévey yap bpAdv cont rév Chav dvOpwmos: 4. 10, 686 a 27, dpbdv pev 
yap core pévor ri tdov did rd ry Pdaww adrod Kal Thy obolay elvar Gciar 
Zpyov 8€ rod Getordrov 1d voeiv kal pporeiv' rodro 8 od pgdtoy moddod 
rod dvabey éxikepévou adparos’ rd yap Bdpos Suexivyroy grovel Thy Sidvotay 
kal riy xowhy aicbyow, As to the failure of nature to give effect to 
her purposes, perhaps she was thought by Aristotle to miss her 
mark more often in respect of the body than the soul: cp. de 
Gen, An. 4. 10. 778 a 4, Bovderat pév obv 9 pias ois rovray apiQpois 
dpiOpely ras yevérets kal ras redeurds, odk dxpiBot 8€ did re rhy rijs Ags 
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doptortay kat da rd yiver@ar moddas dpyds, al ras yevéres tas Kara iow 
Kai rae POopds epradifoveat woAAdKts alriat Toy wapa iow cupmenrdvrav 
del», 

31. If this parenthesis is more than a marginal remark which 
has crept into the text, it is probably intended to draw out the 
contrast between moderixéds Blos and dvayxaia: épyaciav; the mere 
mention of all that is implied in the former will suffice to show the 
unfitness, physical no less than mental, of the slave for it. For 
ylverar Sunpynpdvos (‘comes to be divided’), see Top. 7. 5. 134 b11, 
22: tggag: Pol. 7 (5). 9.13102 24, and notes on 1252 b 7, 1264a 
14. The contrast of modepixal and eipykal mpages, as constituting 
the work of the citizen, is familiar enough to us from 4 (7). 14. 
1333 a 30 8sq., though qodepxal doxpoas are distinguished from 
modrixal in 5 (8).6.1341 a8. Cp.{Plutarch] De Liberis Educandis 
C. 13. 9 C, Boréov ob» rois mal avarvoyy t&y cuvexdy adver, evOvpov- 
pévous Ore was 6 Blos jay els dveow xal omovdyy Sigpnrar, cat Sd rodro 
ov pdyoy éypnyopats, dhAG Kal Umvas ebpébn, ovde médepos, GAA Kal epjun. 

38. rods pey... uxds. Vict. explains, ‘ut servi scilicet natura 
corpora habeant liberorum hominum, liberi autem animos ser- 
vorum,’ But we can hardly supply ‘of slaves’ after ras yuyds, and 
besides, if a freeman had the soul of a slave, that would be no 
illustration of the failure of Nature to give effect to her purpose in 
respect of the Jodzes of freemen and slaves, and this alone is in 
question. ‘Nor would such a freeman be a freeman by nature; 
yet, as Giphanius says (p. 63), ‘de natura et servis et liberis 
agimus, non de iis qui lege et instituto.’ These two latter objec- 
tions also apply to the translation of rods pev—rods dé as ‘some 
slaves’ and ‘other slaves.’ If a slave had the soul of a freeman, 
the failure of Nature would be in respect of his soul, not his body, 
and he would not be a natural slave. Two interpretations seem 
open tous. 1. We may refer rods pév to slaves, like ra pev 28, and 
rovs d¢ to freemen, like ra 8¢ 29, and translate, ‘but the very con- 
trary often comes to pass’ (cp. 1, 9. 1257 b 33), ‘that (the body 
does not match the soul, but that) slaves have the bodies of 
freemen and freemen the souls.’ Aristotle might have said ‘and 
freemen the bodies of slaves,’ but what he wishes to draw attention 
to is the occasional disjunction of a freeman’s body from a free- 
man’s soul. This resembles the interpretation of Bernays. Or 
2. we may adopt the rendering of Sepulveda—‘ saepe tamen 
accidit oppositum, ut alii corpora, alii animos ingenuorum habeant’ 
——that one set of people have the bodies of freemen and another 
the souls, or, in other words, that bodily excellence is parted from 
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excellence of soul. I incline on the whole to the former interpre- 
tation. It should be noted that Antisthenes had said that souls 
are shaped in the likeness of the bodies they dwell in (fr. 33. 
Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 279, evreiéev ’Avriabéins dporyhuovds dyot 
Tas yuxas trois meptéxovor odpacw elvar): his remark, however, seems 
to have referred, primarily at any rate, to the souls of the dead. 

84, éwel ... ye justifies what precedes by pointing out what would 
result if the contrary were the case (cp. 1255 a 19: Meteor. 1. 4.3424 
15—if the yéveots of lightning-bolts were not gexpiots but exxavars, 
they would ascend instead of descending as they do). So here, to 
prove that Nature sometimes fails to make the bodies of slaves and 
freemen different, the argument is that ‘if it were not so—if all 
freemen were far superior in physical aspect to slaves—no one 
would be found to dispute the justice of slavery,’ The argument 
shows how keenly the Greeks appreciated physical excellence and 
beauty: here the same thing is said of physical excellence as is 
said of excellence of body and soul together in 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 
16 sqq. and Plato, Polit. 30x D-E. We also note that the Greek 
statues of gods were evidently in respect of physical beauty much 
above the Greek average: compare Cic. de Nat. Deor. x. 28. 79, 
quotus enim quisque formosus est? Athenis cum essem, ¢ gregi- 
bus epheborum vix singuli reperiebantur, and see C, F. Hermann, 
Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 4, who also refers to Dio Chrys. Or. 21. g00 R. 

835. tods Swoevropdvous, ‘inferiores’: so Bonitz (Ind. 800a 
35), who traces this signification to the simpler one, ‘ tardius aliis 
moveri, remanere in via.’ 

37. el 8 émik«sd, Aristotle wins an unexpected argument in 
favour of his doctrine of slavery from the appeal which he has just 
made to Greek sentiment. ‘But if this holds good of a difference 
of body’—i, e. if a vast physical superiority confers the right to hold 
as slaves those who are less well endowed in this respect—‘ with 
much more justice may it be laid down in the case of a difference 
of soul,’ on which Aristotle has rested the distinction of master and, 
slave. ' 

88. For the thought, cp. Eth! Nic. 1. 13. 1102 b 21 sq., and (with 
Giph.) Plato, Symp. 216 D-217 A: Cic. de Offic. 1. 5.15. Aris- 
totle hints that as it is not easy to discern superiority of soul, we 
need not wonder that the right of the natural master should he 
disputed. 

39. drt pév roivuv eiot pucer tives of pév 2LevMepor of BE SodAor, 
Cp. c. 6. 1235 b 6, nat dre & riot Sidpiorat 76 rototrov, by ouppéper rh 
pev rd Bovdevew, rH Se rd Seamdfew, a passage which scems to make 
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in favour of the view according to which oi pév and of 8 (1255 a 1) 
are subdivisions of a class designated by rwés. Os, 1258 2, is 
carelessly made to refer to of d¢ only (cp. Biacdeiot in 1295 b 18). 
8sqq. The following summary will explain the way in which I 
incline to interpret the much-disputed passage which follows. The 
view that slavery is contrary to nature is true rpdrov tiwd—i.e. if 
limited to the enslavement of those who are slaves only by conven- 
tion. For in fact there are such slaves: the law by which captives 
of war are accounted the slaves of the victors is nothing but a con- 
vention. (Aristotle does not necessarily imply that this was the 
only way in which slaves by convention came into being. They 
might evidently come into being in other ways—through descent, 
through debt, through sale by parents and the like. Into these 
minutiae he does not enter.) This provision (he proceeds) is 
dealt with by many who concern themselves with the study of laws, 
just as any peccant public adviser might be dealt with—they impeach 
it for unconstitutionality ; they exclaim against the idea that any- 
one who may be overpowered by superior force is to be the slave 
of the person who happens to possess that superior force. Some 
are against the law, others are for it, and even accomplished men 
take different sides. (It appears to me that the woddol rév év rots 
vépots who are here represented as objecting to slavery based on a 
mere superiority in might must be distinguished from the authorities 
mentioned in 1253 b 20 as holding that a// slavery is conventional 
and contrary to nature. The wodAol rév ev rois vépots do not seem 
to have objected to slavery based on a superiority of excellence 
as distinguished from a mere superiority of might. Hence they 
probably did not object to the enslavement of barbarians in war by 
Greeks : we see, indeed, that not all the defenders of the law were 
prepared to defend its application to Greeks, In c.2. 1252 b 9 the 
barbarian and the slave, not the conquered person and the slave, 
are said to be identified by the poets.) Now what is it that 
alone makes this conflict of view possible? It is that the two 
contentions ‘overlap’ in a common principle accepted by both, 
which affords them a common standing-ground, relates them to each 
other, and limits their antagonism. They both in fact appeal to 
the common principle that ‘Force is not without Virtue. Thus 
they differ only on the question what is just in this matter, not as 
to the relation between Force and Virtue. The one side pleads 
that, as Force implies Virtue, Force has a right to enslave: the 
other side pleads that as Virtue goes with Force and Virtue con- 
ciliates good-will, good-will will exist between those who are right- 
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fully masters and siaves Thus the one side rests jusi slavery on 
good-will between master and s’ave, and condemns slavery resulting 
from wat, when good-will is absent whic che other side resis just 
slavery ~imply on the presence of supeior Force. (We aie not 
told that those who held slavery resulumg from war to be unjust 
in the absence of good-will betwcen the enslave: and the enslaved 
also held that good-wil must necessauly be absent in all cases of 
eny'avernent duough war. ‘Their contention rather was that it was 
not safe to make Force of one, unaccompanied by good-will, the 
test of just slavery.) 

Tus conflict of opinion 15, as bas been said, evidently due to the 
fact that both patues make an appeal to the common puinciple that 
‘Force 18 not wuhout Vatue,’ for suppose that they gave up tns 
common standing-e1ound, ceased to sheker thet claims uncer those 
of Virtue, and thus came to stand apart m unqualified antagoniam, 
then the other Ime of ergument (Grepor Adyot) On which they must 
necessarily fall back--the contenion ial superioity in vutue 
confers no claim to 1ule—is so who'ly devoid of weight and plausi- 
bilily, that no conflicL would aise. (‘Those who connect the ight 
to enslave wilh superior foree, and those who connect it with ‘he 
existence of mutual good-will bets ecn master end slave, are regarded 
as having two lines of argument open to them: either they may 
derive the clauns of force and good-will to be the justifying ground 
of slavery from the claims of virtuc. and thus sheiter themselves 
under the Jatter, ov they may impugn the claims of virtue; but if 
thcy impugn them, then own contentions lose all weight and cease 
to produce any serious debaic.) 

We sce then that the sold element in this pai of contending 
views, if we take them im the form which they assume when they 
possess any weight at all, is to be found in the principle that 
superiority m vitue confers the right to 1ule and to rule as a 
master rules. We shall anive at exactly the same result if we 
examine another view on the sulject. 

We have hitherto had to do with those who discuss the law in 
question on ils merits; but there are those who support slavery 
auising through war on the broad ground that it is authorized by a 
law and that that which is so authorized 1s gso _facfo just. Buta 
lav, though a justifying ground, 1s not everything in this matter, 
Fou the war may be an unjust one, and erher on this ground or on 
giounds personal to himsclf, the man enslaved through war may 
be undeserving of his fate: mjustices of this kind the law will not 
avail to make just. In fact, thesc inquirers admit as much them- 
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selves, and contradict their own plea. For they say that Greeks 
are not to be enslaved, but only barbarians, since barbarians are - 
slaves everywhere (mavrayod Sofdo.) and Greeks nowhere slaves. 
They make the same distinction in reference to nobihty. They 
say that Greek nobility'is nobility everywhere and in an absolute 
sense, but barbarian nobility is only local. Thus they hold that 
there are such beings a8 mavrayod, dwAGs SodAot—mavrayoi, dmdds 
éhetOepor and ebyevels: Theodectes, in fact, connects the latter 
quality with descent from the gods. What else then do they do 
but mark off slave and free by a reference to virtue and its oppo- 
site? For descent from the good is, they imply, equivalent to 
goodness, and so it generally is, though not invariably, since 
Nature sometimes misses her aim. 

8. ot tavovria pdoxoyres. For gdoxew used of philosophers or 
others laying down a dogma, cp. c. 13. 1260b 6. 

6. 6 yap vduos xr, As I understand the passage, it is only 
this particular law that is here said to be an éuodoyia. The law 
enacting the slavery of captives taken in war, dray mohepoivray méddis 
4AG, is said to be a vdpos didios by Xenophon (Cyrop. 7. 5. 73: ep. 
Thue, 1. 76. 2, quoted by Camerarius). Aristotle does not notice 
the limits commonly imposed on the exercise of this right in 
wars between Greek States: see as to this C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. 3. §12, who notes that, as a rule, captives taken in war 
were enslaved only when the cities to which they belonged were 
razed, and that they were commonly reserved by the State which 
captured them for exchange or ransom. The reference of law to 
an ézohoyia seems to have been a commonplace: see Plato, Rep. 
359A: Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 42 (where it is put in the mouth of 
Pericles): Xen. Mem. 4. 4.13 (where Socrates adopts the view). 
Aristotle himself not only reproduces the popular view in Rhet. 1, 
1§. 1376 b 9g, but speaks in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1161 b 14 of friend- 
Ships which rest on éuohoyla (moderixal, puderixal, oupmdoixal) as ap- 
pearing to be of a xowwuxy type. In Pol, 3. 9. 1280 b 10, however, 
we find an emphatic assertion that those theories of the wéds which 
reduce it to an alliance, and the law to a euvOjxn, are wrong (cp. Rhet, 
I. 13. 1373 b 8, where xotvovia is tacitly distinguished from ovv6jxn), 
This does not prevent particular laws being based on convention, 
e.g. that which constitutes a medium of exchange (Eth. Nic. g. 8. 
1133 29), The object, it may be added, with which the law 
enacting enslavement through war is here stated to be an épodoyla 
is to justify the assertion for: ydp ris kal xard vdpov (convention) 
Bobdos kat dovhedwv, which immediately precedes. For évg,.. paow, 
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ep. [Plutarch] Sept. Sap. Conv. 13, o¢ ydp, & Derraxé, kal rév ody éxeivov 
Tov xaherdv oBeirar vdpov, ev @ yéypatas KrA. 

7. roiro... 7 Sixatoy, ‘this plea,’ ‘this justifying ground of 
claim’: cp. Philip of Macedon’s Letter to the Athenians, c. 21 
(Demosth. p. 164), imdpyet yor kat rotro rd Sixauov, exmodcopeicas yap 
Tols tuds pév éxBaddrras, bd Aakedatpovioy 8€ xarouiebévras, fdaBov +d 
xepiov: Demosth. adv. Androt. c. 70, obyt mpoonyaye ratrd Slkatov 
rotro: adv. Conon. c. 24, émicrevov r& Sixalg roir@, and c. 29, Kat 
rotro rd Sixatov Exar. 

8. tdv év rots vdpors. Cp, Metaph. ©. 8. 1080 b 35, of év rots Adyors 
(‘ dialecticians,’ Grote, Aristotle 2. 366): Rhet. 2. 24. 1401b 3a, of 
év ais mohereiacs, Camerarius (Interp. p. 40) quotes Eurip. Hippol. 
430, adrot 1’ elolv ev potcas dei. We see from Plato, Gorgias 484 
C-D, with how much favour those who studied the laws were 
commonly regarded, and how much was thought to be lost by 
persons who continued to study philosophy after they had attained 
a certain age, and were thus led to neglect the study of the laws. 

Gomwep fyjropa. Cp. Antiphanes, Samo Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr, 3. 112)— : 

mds yap yévorr’ av, & wdrep, parap * * 
dpavos, iy pr) GAS rpls mapavdpey ; 

10. ard Sdvapu Kpetrrovos. Contrast 7d BéAriov xar’ dperqy, 2%. 
Kard divauy is added because xpeirroy is sometimes (e.g. in c. 5. 
1254 b 14) used in the sense of better. It is, on the other hand, 
distinginshed from fedriwy in 3. 13. 1283 a 41. 

1L. Kol r&v copdy, As Sus. points out (Qu. Crit. p. 344), not all of 
those included under the designation ol é rots vépots (8) would deserve 
to be called vodol. Sool are constantly contrasted with of moddoi 
by Aristotle: philosophers are not perhaps exclusively referred to 
here, but rather ‘accomplished men’ generally ; even poets would 
be cogol, and it is just possible that there is a reference to Pindar 
(see note on 12gga 18). It is still more likely that Aristotle 
remembers the saying of Heraclitus (Fragm. 44, ed. Bywater)— 
médenos mavray pev matip eore mdvrav be Bkowreds, kat rods pev Geods 
eke rods dé dvOpdmous, rods pév Sotdous éroinge ros be érevbgpovs, So 
we learn (Plato, Laws 776), that there were those who pro- 
nounced the Helot slavery of the Lacedaemonian State (4 Aaxeda:- 
povley efdarela), which confessedly originated in conquest, to be ed 
yeyovvia, 

18, éwadddrrev. The following are some of the more promi- 
nent uses of this word in the writings of Aristotle. It is used by 
him (x) of things adjusted to each other, fitting into each other, 
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dove-tailing—e. g. of teeth that fill each other’s intervals, de Part. 
An, 3. 1.661 b at, évadad€ eumtrrovow (of dddvres), dros jay dpProOvar- 
rat rptSdpevor mpds ddAHAous, or of two bodies adjusted to one another, 
de Gen, An. 1. 14. 720 b ro: (2) of two things joined so as to be 
one, e.g. of hybrid constitutions, ‘Pol. 8 (6). 1.1317 a 2, where 
éradhdrrew is used in connexion with rvvaywyal, cvrvbudferda: (so in 
Plato, Soph. 240C, éwdAdagis seems used in a similar sense to 
avprdoxj): (3) of two or more things united not by joining, but 
by the possession of a common feature or a common standing- 
ground, and yet different—things which overlap, or shade off into 
each other, or are otveyyus to each other. So of a thing which 
unites attributes of two genera, and in which accordingly these 
two genera overlap—e. g. the pig, which is both qoduréxov and yet 
redeoroxoiv (de Gen. An. 4. 6.774 b 17, pdvov B€ wodurdxov by 4 ds 
redevoroxel, kal eradAdrret rotro ysvoy)—or of a thing which possesses 
many of the attributes of a genus to which it does not belong, as 
the seal does of fishes (Hist. An, 2.1. gora 21, 4 8& hd«y Kapya- 
pddowy earl raat rots GSodow ds émadddrrovea TG yéver dv iyOiar), So 
here the arguments of those who plead that good-will is a test of 
just rule and of those who plead that Force by itself without the 
presence of good-will confers the right to rule are said émadddrrew 
—i.e. to overlap each other (Mr. Heitland, Notes p. 11) and to 
approach each other—because both start from a common principle 
though they draw contrary deductions from it. The antithesis 
to éradAdrrew comes in Siacrdvray xapls rolrav ray Adywov 19, where 
the Adyor are supposed to draw apart, and no longer to overlap or 
occupy common ground: cp. kexdpiorae in Wept paxpoPidryros Kat 
BpayuBidryros, 1. 464 b 27, 9 Kexaprorat kad 7d BpaydBrov Kai rd vorddes, 
} Kar’ évias pév vdaous éradddrret Ta voowdy tiv plow gdpara trois Bpaxy- 
Bios, kar’ evias 8 obdéy Kwdter vooddets eivar pakpoBiovs dvras. With 
the use of éra\Adrrew in the passage before us compare its use 
in Pol. 1. 9. 1257 b 35, where differing uses of the same thing are 
said émadddrrev, or to be ovveyyus, because they differ only in not 
being xara rairdévy, and are otherwise identical and of the same 
thing. 

tpdérov tuvd 1s used in opposition to xupiws in de Gen, et Corr. 
I, 4. 3204 2 sqq. (Bon. Ind, 772 b 22) and to amdds in Metaph. ©. 
6.10484 29. Is the meaning this, that it is the tendency of Virtue 
to win willing compliance (Xen. Mem. 1. 2, 10), but that incident- 
ally, when provided with the requisite external means, it has the 
power of using force with surpassing effect? Cp. Plato, Polit. 294 A, 
tTpSrav pévroe rivés OFAov Sre ris Bacidtxhs éorly ) vopoGertny’ 1d 8° Aporrov 
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od robs vépous doriv loyvew, adr’ dvdpa rév perd gpovycreas BactAixdy, 
and Pol. 1. 8. 1266 b 23, &d kal # worepuxy Pier erqgrie mas Eorat, 
Whatever may be the exact meaning of rpémov rwa here, it seems, 
like our phrase ‘in a way,’ to soften and limit the assertion made, 
as in de An. 3. 5. 430 4 16, rpéwov yap twa kal rd pas soul Ta 
Surdper Svra xpmpara évepyela xpopara, For the thought conveyed 
in this sentence, cp. Solon, Fragm. 36 (Bergk)— 
Taira pev Kpdret, 

dpov Binv te cai dixny’ cvvappdcas, 

epe€a: 
Aeschyl. Fragm. 372 (Nauck)-— 

Srov yap loxds ovgvyover kal Sixn, 

nota £vvapis ravde Kapreporépa 3 
Aristot. Rhet. 2. 5. 1382 4 35, kal doer) tBpCopém Sivauw exoura 
(is to be dreaded): dqdev yap dri mpoapetrat pév, Srav BBpifyrat, dei, 
Sivara, d& vv: Eth, Nic. 10. 8. 1178 a 32: Pol. 7 (g). 10. 13124 
17, pddtora 8¢ 8d ratryy thy alriay éyxepodow ol tiv piow pev Opa- 
cela, tysny 8 Exovres mohepexiy mapa Tois povdpxars® avdpla yap divapw 
Zyouea Opdeos éoriv, &’ ds dudorépas, ds figdios kpaTnooyres, Tototyrat 
ras émbéces, Perhaps also Eth. Nic. 10, ro, 1180.a 21, 6 82 rgpos 
dvaykacrixiy ter Sivapw, Adyos dy and rwos pporjcews kal vod should 
be compared. Giph. (p. 68) compares Plutarch, Dion c. 1, be 
povnoes kat dcxatootvy Sivapw emi rd adrd Kab rixny ovveddeiv, iva kdddos 
dua kai péyeBos al qrohurtkal mpages AdBaow. 

14, kal Bidfec@ar, ‘to compel by force as well as to conciliate’: 
cp, Isocr. Philip. § 15, kat wAotrov kal Sivapev Kexrnpévoy Sony ovdets 
ray ‘EdAjvay, & pdva tov dvray Kal meibew Kat Bidtec Oar mépuxev—a 
passage which exhibits the contrast of meOew and Bidfecda, and 
one which Atistotle may possibly inend here tacitly, as is his 
wont, to correct. 

15. dyaQod rds. Cp. 1. 1. 1252 a 2. and 3. 9. 1280 a 9, where 
Bizatéy Tt is contrasted with 76 xupios Slkaor, As the dyadiv re which 
Force implies may be quite other than dper (cp. Rhet. © 1.1355 b 
{ sq, Where rd xpyowporara ray ayabév. such as physical strength, 
health, etc., are contrasted with dper#), the mference that Force is 
not without Virtue is incorrect. ‘This appeats also from Pol. 3. 10. 
1281 a 2¥~28, where Force is conceived separate from Virtue: cp. 
3. 12.1282 b 23 sqq. Eth. Nic 4.8 1124 a 20-31, again, throws 
light on the passage before us: men claim respect from others on 
the strength of any good, kar’ ddjGeay 8° 6 dyabas pdvos TipnTeos 

16, ph dveu dperis elvar thy Biav. It will be observed that the 
inference drawn is that Force is not without Virtue, which does not 
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necessarily imply that the possessor of superior force is superior in 
virtue. 

GAKG rept rod Sixafou x7.A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. ro. 1135 b 24, 
ere be abd wept rod yevérOa i py aucuoByretrat, ddAd rept rod Btxaiov, 
and 31, duodoyoivres wept rod mpdyyaros, wept rod worépws Sixatov du- 
guoByrotcw: also Pol. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 26, doa spodoyeira pév, 
dudioByreira: 8¢ wept row dixaiov. Here it is conceded on both sides 
that ‘force 1s not without virtue,’ and the only subject of dispute is, 
whether it is just for force to enslave not only the willing but also 
the unwilling. 

17. 8a yap totiro K.1.A. Ata roiro appears to refer to dre 13—~ 
Blavy 16, and especially to dore Soxeiy pi) dvev dperijs elvat ry Bia. 
One side argues from this, that, force being accompanied by 
virtue, and virtue attracting good-will, slavery is just only where 
there is good-will between master and slave, and that consequently 
the indiscriminate enslavement of those conquered in war is unjust; 
the other side argues that as force implies virtue, wherever there is 
the force to enslave, there is the right to enslave. For the power which 
virtue has of attracting good-will, cp. Eth, Nic. 9. 5. 11674 18, édws 
& 4 edvora 8¢ dperiy nad emeixerdy riva yiverat, drav rp havi} Kadds tis} dy 
8peios fre rotodrov, xaddarep Kal emt rdv dyouordy elropev: Eth. Eud, 7. 1, 
1234D 22, ris re yap wodurixis epyov elvan Sorel padiora roijoat Pidlay, at 
rip dpery did roird hag elvat yphoipov' ov yap évdéyerbar Pidovs éavrois 
elvac rots ddixovpévous in’ ddAjkav: Xen. Mem. 3. 3. 9, év mavri mpdy- 
pare of dvOparra rotras padtora éOéhovor melberbat, obs dv yyavrar Bed- 
rierous eva, Those who argued against slavery unaccompanied 
by good-will between master and slave were probably among those 
who glorified rule over willing subjects, in contradistinction to rule 
over unwilling subjects. We trace the idea in Gorgias’ praise of 
rhetoric as the best of all arts—mdvra yap id’ arf 80ida 81’ éxdvrav 
aX’ ob dia Bias moire (Plato, Phileb. 58 A-B). The doctrine was 
perhaps originally Pythagorean; cp, Aristox. Fragm. 18 (Miiller, 
Fr. Hist, Gr. 2. 278), mept 88 dpydvrav kat dpyouévav obras ébpdvour" 
robs pev yap apxovras Eparkov ob pdvov émiathpovas, GAG Kal piravOpd- 
tous Seiv eivat, kal robs dpyopévous ob pdvoy meOyviovs, dAAG Kat piddp-~ 
xovras, and Cic. de Legibus 3. 2. g, nec vero solum ut obtem- 
perent oboediantque magistratibus, sed etiam ut eos colant dili- 
gantque praescribimus, ut Charondas in suis facit legibus (which 
shows that what passed for the laws of Charondas in Cicero’s day 
or in that of the authority he here follows had a Pythagorean tinge), 
Compare also an oracle quoted by Porphyry, de Abstinentia 2. 9 
(Bernays, Theophrastos tiber Frémmigkeit, p. 59) :— 
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of ce Bemis krelvew dla yévos dori BéBaov [Biaiws Valentinus], 
éyyove Geonpérav 8 8 exobotov av xaraveton 
xepuB rt, dew 68, "Emioxone, np) dixalos. 
Xenophon is especially full of the idea that a ruler should rule so 
as to win willing obedience from the ruled and so as to make them 
edvous to him (see e.g. Mem. 1. 2. ro: Cyrop. 3. 1. 28: 8. 2. 4) 
One of the ypar povdoriyo: ascribed to Menander (116) runs— 
Aoidos mefurds eivder rG Seaméry : cp. also the words of the attendant 
in Eurip. Androm. 58 (quoted by Camerarius, p. 42)— 
edvous S€ kat col (avril 7 qv 73 06 aéce, 
and Plutarch, Cato Censor, c. 20, where we read of Cato’s wife— 
mohAdxts 8€ kal ra rdv Sothov maiddpia rH paors mpooreycvy karecrxedater 
edvoiay ék ris cuvrpopias mpds rav vidv. But the ruler, it would 
séem, should also feel e#vora for the ruled: cp. Democrit. Fragm. 
Mor. 246 (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 356), riv dpyovra dei 
exer mpds pév rovs Katpots Aoyiopdry, mpds 8€ rots évavrlovs réApav, 
mpos &€ rove troreraypévous edvorcav; Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Prae- 
cepta, c. 28, 820 F-821 B (where edvoa is used both of the 
ruler and the ruled): and Dio Chrysost. Or. 2. 97 R, where it 
is implied that the king, unlike the ripavyos, dpyes ray dpopidor 
per’ edvolas kat knSepovias. Aristotle holds that not merely good-will 
but friendship (c. 6. 1255 b 13) will exist between the natural 
slave and his natural master, but, unlike these inquirers, he rests 
natural slavery, nol on the existence of mutual good-will, but on 
the existence of a certain immense disparity of excellence between 
master and slave. (It is some years since, in wring this commen- 
tary, I was led to take the view [ have here taken of the meaning 
of e’voa in this passage, and I am glad to find from a note of 
Mr, Jackson's (Trans. Camb. Philo. Soc. vol. wt. p. 115) that he 
has independcntly arnved at a nearly similar conclusion Sepul- 
veda, in his note on ‘Quibusdam benevolentia is esse videtur’ 
(p12 b), long ago explained edvoa of the good-will of the ruled 
to their rulers and their wilhng consent to be ruled, but: this 
escaped my notice ull recently. See also Giphanis’ note, p. 68 sq.). 
18. adré, ‘ by itself,’ without any addition of good-will, cp. 3. 6. 
1278 b 24, ovvepxovras bé kai row qv Evexev adrod (as contrasted with 
rb Civ kadas): 1. 9. 1257 & 25, abra yap 7a xpiotpa mpos attra Karah- 
Adrrovrat, ext wAéow 8 ot8év. Pindar had implied that the rule of the 
stronger (Plato, Laws 690 B) and of Sia (ind 714 E: cp. Gorg. 
484 33) 1s in accordance with nature, but 1s reproved for this by 
Plato (Laws 690 C). A confusion or identification of the stronger 
and the better, as Socrates remarks (Gorg 488 B-D), pervades 
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the address of Callicles in that dialogue (see esp. Gorg. 483 D). 
It is, in Aristotle’s view, from a confusion of this very kind that the 
doctrines of the advocates of Force derive whatever plausibility they 
possess, Athens had alieady, according to Isocrates, learnt that 
Might is not Right: cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 69, dre pév ody od dixaudy 
ort rods xpelrrove Tay rrévav Gpyew, ev éxeivors re rois xpdvois ruyydvo- 
pev éyvaxéres, xat viv em) ris woderelas rijs map’ Hyiv KaBerrnkvias. 

19. ével... ye, as in 1284 b 34 (see note), confirms what has 
been said by iniioducing a supposition of the contiary: here it 
confirms 4 rovre: ‘it is owing to the fact that the disputants start 
from a common principle—the principle that Force is conjoined 
with Virtue—that a contention between them is possible; for 
suppose Force and Good-will claimed respectively to be the basis 
-of just slavery, without resting their claims on Virtue, no conflict 
of opinion would arise; the two claimants would neither of them 
have a cage.’ “Arepor Adyar, 20, I take to be the line of argument 
which the two contending parties would have to adopt, if they ceased 
to shelter their claims under the claims of virtue, and argued in effect 
that not superiority in virtue, but something else (force or good-will) 
confers the right to rule. If these words meant ‘the one of the 
two views,’ one would rather expect Grepos déyos. 

Stacrdvray ... xwpts rodrwv ray Adywv, ‘severed from the ground 
which they occupy in common and set opposite the one to the other’ 
(for xwpls seems to mean ‘apart from each other,’ not ‘apart from 
other arguments’), or, in other words, no longer ‘ overlapping’ 
(éradXarrévrov) : Cp. wep) paxpoBidryros, 1. 464 b 27, where keydpiorat 
is used in opposition to émadAdrre, and Pol, 8 (6). 7. 1321 4 15, 
where Siacréot is opposed to ovdudterGat, a word used to explain 
éradAdrrewy in Pol. 8 (6). 1. 1947 a I. 

21. Shug seems to qualify dixafay in contrast to décaiov ride: cp. 
3.9. 1280 a 21, emerra O¢ xat did rd Aéyew péexpe rwds Exarépovs Sikardy 
ve vopi¢ouer Sixaov Aéyew dards of peév yap, dv card re dvicor Gow, ofov 
xphmactw, Das otovrac dna elva, and 3. 9. 1280 a g, where Slkacdy te 
is contrasted with ré xvplas dixaov. Resting on @ ground of right 
(for such the law in question is: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 3. 1129 b 12, 
and Pindar, Fragm. 146 (Bergk), quoted by Plato, Gorg. 484 B, 
Laws 714 E), not on 1d ddos dikatov, they argue that slavery in war 
is universally just, but they contradict themselves in the same breath. 
“Odws seems to be placed where it is for the sake of emphasis: for 
the distance at which it stands from Stalay, cp, 2. 2. 1261 a 15, 
where ri médw is similarly severed from wacav, if we adopt the 
reading of I*, and see below on 1265 b xg. 
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26, robs edyeveotdrous, Evyévea was commonly viewed as akin to 
‘revbepla and a kind of superlative degree of it (3. 13. 1283 a 
33 sq.). Hence the transition here and in 32 from the one to the 
other. 

28. adrous, i.e. Greeks. It is the way with people to do to 
others what they would not think of allowing to be done to them- 
selves (¢ (7). 2. 1324 b 32 8qq.). 

82. rav adrdp 8é tpdwov x.7A. It is interesting to learn from 
Aristot, Fragm. 82. 1490 a 10 sqq., that the sophist Lycophron 
had challenged the reality of the distinction between the noble and 
the ill-born, for the ideas of freedom and nobility lay so close 
together in the Greek mind, that he or some other sophist may 
well have gone on to challenge the justifiability of slavery. 

34, tods 8é BapBdpous ofkor pdvov. Cp. Theophrast. Charact. 31 
(Tauchnitz), } pévroe pyrap ebyenjs Opdrra eori* ras 3€ roadras hacly 
év rh marplé. edyeveis elvat, and contrast the saying which Menander 
puts in the mouth of one of his characters (Inc. Fab. Fragm. 
4: Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 229):— 

bs dv ed yeyovas 7 rh hice mpds réyabd, 

xiv AlBiop 7, piirep, dary ebyevis* 

Seidys tis Orebpos; 6 & *Avdyapois ob Bevis; 
See also Dio Chrysost. Or. 1g. 451 R. Isocrates, on the other 
hand, bluntly refers to the dvoyévea of the Triballi (De Pace, § go). 
The contrast between 1d dds ebyerés and rd & rots BapBdpas 
which the view mentioned by Aristotle implies reminds us of 
the contrast between natural society and society among the bar- 
barians, which is implied in x, 2. 1252 a 34—b 6. In 3. 13. 
1283 a 35, however, we have 9 & edyévera map’ éxdoros otxor ripnos, 
where no difference is made between barbarians and Greeks. 

36 «at is commonly used when an example is adduced: cp. 
¥ 12. 1259 b 8, esep kat "Apacs 

39. dperq kal waxig. A remark of the gicat Mratosthenes is 
referred to by Suabo (p, 66) thus: éxi réder 82 rod tropviparos (6 
"Eparocdévs) otk érawérae rots diya Siaipotvras aaay ro tév dvOpdray 
mgOas cis te "hAAnvas Kal BapBdpovs, xal rors "AdAckdvdpw wapaworrras 
rois pév "EAAnrw de didors xpyobut, rois é BupBdpo ds modepiows, BEd- 
nov clvul dbyow dperf xat kaxia diapelv radra, “This may possibly be a 
comment on some communication of Aristotle's to Alexander (cp. 
Plutarch, de Fort. Alexandri 1.6); but Isociates had said much the 
same thing in his addiess to Phikp (§ 154. cp. Panath.§ 163) Plato 
had already (Polit 262 D) found fault with the division of man- 
kind into Giecks and barbarians, and the passage of the Politics 
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before us shows that Aristotle is really quite at one with Erato- 
sthenes. The fragment of Menander quoted above is in the same 
spirit, Cp. also Menand. “Hpws, Fragm, 2 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Gr. 4. 128), 

*Expiy yep elvar 7d xaddy ebyevéoraroy, 

rovrevbepov 84 mavraxod dpovev péya. 

2. 4 Sé pdorg K.7.A, TWodAdcis appears to qualify SovAerat, od pévros 
divarat, which words hang together and mean ‘wishes without 
succeeding.” See Dittenberger, Gott. Gel. Anz. Oct. 28, 1874, 
p. 1371 We find modAdus, however, out of its place in 5 (8). 2. 
1337 b 20, if we adopt the reading of M1’, which is probably the 
correct one, and it may possibly be simply out of its place here. 
For the thought, ep. de Gen. An. 4. 4. 770 b 3 sqq.: 4. 3. 
467 b 8 sq.: Rhet. 2, 1g. 1390 b 22-31: Pol. 1. 2. r2g2a 28 
sqq.: 2. 3.1262a 21 sqq.: 7 (5). 7.1306 b 28-30: also Eurip. 
Fragm. 76, 166, 167 (Nauck), and Plato, Rep. 415 A, dre oty 
Evyyeveis dvres mdvres 7d prev wodd dpoious av tyiv adrois yevvdre., 

4, 4 dpdioByryois, Cp, 1255 a 12, 14. 

5. wal od« eioly kA. These words have been interpreted in 
many different ways. Bern. (followed by Sus. and others) takes 
the meaning to be that ‘not all actual slaves and freemen are so 
by nature’: Mr. Congreve translates—* it is true that some are not 
by nature slaves, others by nature free, if you interpret aright the 
some and the others (of pév, of 8)’ But does not of pev mean ‘of 
Grrovs, as such’ (rd Biacbér, 12588 11: cp. 1255b 16, rois kard 
vépov kal BracGeiat), and of 8¢ ‘ol kpelrrovs, as such’ (cp. rod Brdcarbat 
duvapévou Kal xara Sivapw xpeirrovos, 12854 g)—unless indeed we 
prefer to explain of yév as meaning ‘those who are enslaved by 
force without deserving it,” and of 8¢ ‘those who enslave others 
without possessing the superiority of virtue which makes the 
natural master’? 

6. 75 pev,.. rd 84, neut. (as appears from rd pév. . . 7d 3é, 7-8). 

9, 7d Se KaKds, sc. Seondtev: ‘but a wrongful exercise of this 
form of rule is disadvantageous to both,’ and then follows (r yap 
aird x.r,d.) the reason why both suffer together from a wrongful 
exercise of it. This is that master and slave stand to each other 
as whole and part. ' 

LL. pépos 7 toi Seomdrou, cp, Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 b 10 Sq. 

12, 8:3 kal ouphdpoy «7A. ‘There is something advantageous 
to both in common,’ ‘there is a community of interest’: cp. 1. 2. 
E262a 34, dd Seondry kat SovrAm raid cuppepe, and Isocr. Epist. 
6. 3, wp Kowod 8€ rod cupéporros svros, otk ol8 dros av duordpois 
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dpéoxesh Sumbeinvy. The test of rd xowh evppépov (== 74 Sleoy, 3. 12. 
1282 b 17), which is here applied to slavery, is the proper test to 
apply to any political institution, for rb xow® cvpépor is a condition 
of wodirixy pidia (Eth. Nic. 9, 6. 1167 b 2 sqq.), and the end of 
the political union (Eth. Nic. 8. 11. rr60a 11). Cp. Plato, Rep. 
412 D, kat pip roird y dv pdduora qudoi, § Eupdéper fyotro r& abd xad 
éaur@, kai drav pddurra éxelvou pev ef mpdrrovros olnrat fvupBaivew kab 
caur@ ev mpdrrey, pij 8é, rodvavriov. Plato is perhaps thinking of 
political rule of a despotic kind, 1ather than of the private relation 
of master and slave, when he says (Laws 756 E), 8o0A0 yap av xat 
Seomdrat obx dy more yévowro ido. Aristotle himself, however, finds 
some difficulty In explaming in Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 32 8qq., 
how friendship is possible between an animate instrument like the 
slave and his master, there beimg no xowavia between them (cp. 
Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328a 28 sqq.), but here, in the First Book of the 
Politics, no notice is taken of this difficulty: on the contrary, in 
Pol. 1. 13. 12608 39 the slave is termed xowwvds (oH: (where per- 
haps ¢w and Bios should be distinguished). Compare with the 
passage before us Xen, Cyrop. 8. 7. 13, rods morods ribeoba det 
Exavroy éaurp* 4 8¢ xrijows adrév Forw obSapas aby +H Big, GANG paddov 
ovv ri elepyecia. 

14. todrwv, i.e. deoworelas cal SovAeias, Busse (De praesidiis 
Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 42) compares such phrases as 
afwtaba trav dpolay, rav trwy (2. 9. 1269 b 9, etc.). 

15. BiooGeio. Aristotle has by this time forgotten that his 
dative plural agrees with Sotd@ xat Seordrp, and that Aracdeior, which 
suits only with SovAos, should have been replaced by a word which 
would have applied to Seonéry also. 

16 xaté« rourwy, The fact had been already proved (cp. 12524 
17) by tracing the development of xowovia: it had already been 
shown that 8eomoreia and rodurix) apxn belong to different xoweriars 
now it is shown that both the ruled and the mode of rule differ in 
the two cases. 

17. dddjdats, sc. ratrdv, With his usual economy of words, 
Aristotle makes rairév do here, though it fits in somewhat 
roughly. 

19. % pev olxavopiny, sc. doyz. The household seems to be here 
viewed as under a povapyla (the three forms of which are Saczheia, 
rupavls, alovpynreia, 3. 14. 1285 17, 30: 6 (4). 4. 1292 18), 
because, though the rule of the husband over the wife is a modcrimy 
dpyy (1. 12. 1259b x), the rule of the father over the child is 
a Baoidux} apy {ibid.), and that of the master over the slave is 
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Beororinj, Perhaps, however (cp. 3. 6. 1278b 37 8q., where 
elxovouixh apy} is distinguished from deozorein), the relation of 
master and slave may not be included under oixovopixi dpy}. In 
that case olkovopix) dpy} will be a rule over free persons, but not 
over free and equal persons, like moAurix) dpxj. It must be 
remembered that the equals over whom rodurix}) dpyq is said to be 
exercised are not necessarily fvot xar’ dpiOudr, for they may be only 
fot kar’ dvadoylay (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 4 217). 

20, & par ody Kr, Bavepdy d¢, 16 . . . dpxs, 20, is parenthetical, 
and pév ody introduces a reaffirmation of what had been already 
implied in the definition of master and slave (1255b 6 sqq.) 
—-that a master is a master by virtue of his nature—in order that 
a transition may be made to deomorik} emoryayn and Sovdix) émorfun, 
and that these sciences, and especially the former, which Plato and 
Xenophon and Socrates had set on the level of Baowieq, moderexd, 
and olxovoyiey, may be replaced on the humble level which is really 
theirs. Xenophon had said (Oecon. c. 13. 8), doris ydp To dpyixovs 
dvOpdray Sivarat roreiv, SpAov srt obros Kab Seamortxods dvOparwy divarac 
Biddonewv' Goris 82 Seamworixots, Sivarat qotety Kal BaoiAucods, and again 
(Oecon. c, 21. 10), dv dy iddvres [of epydrar] xumbdor, xal pévos éExdorm 
éurtan rav épyarav kat drdoverxta mpds dddijhous Kat didroripla xpariory 
oboa éxdore, Toirov eyd grainy dv yew re FOovs Bacidrxod, This is just 
what Aristotle wishes to contest here and elsewhere in the First 
Book of the Politics, His way is to trace everywhere in Nature 
the contrast of the conditionally necessary (rd ¢& imobérews dvay- 
kaiov) and the noble (7d xaddv), and he makes it his business to 
distinguish carefully between the two. Huis work on the Parts of 
Animals is largely taken up with the inquiry, ‘what share Necessity 
and the Final Cause respectively have in their formation’ (see 
Dr. Ogle’s translation, p, xxxv). To mix up the Seomori) émorjyuy 
with moderixn or Baoidixy is to lose sight of this contrast. The 
management of slaves has for him nothing of 7d xaddv (4 (7). 3 
1325 a 25, obdev yap rd ye SovAM, F Soddos; ypfjobar ceuvdy’ 9 yap 
éntragis 4 wept rdv dvayralay obdevds peréyet tov Kady). As to tH 
toidade etvar, cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 13. 1127b 19, card ryy ek ydp kab 
7 rotdode elvar draldv éorw, and 6. 13. 1143 b 24-28. Aristotle’s 
object is to correct Plato, who had said (Polit. 259 B), ravrqv 8 
(sc. riy Baoduaqy érurrhpnv) 6 xexrguévas otk, dv re dpyay dv re 
idrns dy ruyxdvy, mdvras card ye thy réyvny abriy Baothuds dpbas 
mporpnOncerat; Aikatoy yadv. Kal piv olkovdpos ye kat Seomdrys ratrdy. 
The possession of the science of directing slaves in their work 
is not of the essence of the master (cp. c. 13. 1260 b 3 sq.), and 
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therefore he is not defined by it. The master may dispense with 
such knowledge by employing a steward (38). 

25. trols maiSas, ‘the slaves.’ Camerarius (Interp. p. 48) aptly 
refers to the AovdodiSdoxados Of the comic poet Pherecrates, ‘Ex 
ea fabulae parte, in qua ministrandi praecepta servo dabantur, petita 
suspicor quae leguntur apud Athenaeum, xi. p. 408 b— 

vurt & drovitay civ Kidiwa 8d¢ eumcety 
éyyet 7 dribels vou HOudy, 
et xv. p. 699 f— 
dvvady mor é£edbdv, oxdros yap ‘yiyverat, 
kat rav Auxvotyor exep’ evbels rau Avyvor’ 
(Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 82). 
ely F Ov wad. We rather expect dyomoukijs kal ray @rov rav 
rowitay yerav ris Staxescas, but this slight looseness is characteristic. 
Perhaps with éyomroux} we should supply ‘might be taught.” The 
example introduced by ofov is sometimes put in the nom—e. g. in 
4 (5). 11.1313 b 12, ddd’ elvar xaraokdrovs, olov mept Supaxqicas al 
moraywyldes xadovpevar, It would seem that the teacher at Syra- 
cuse confined his instructions to a portion only of the services 
needful to the household; Aristotle suggests that other and higher 
kinds of service should also be taught, such as cooking. For 
én mdeiov, see Ast, Lexicon Platon. 3. 113: ‘cum v. elvat et divacdat 
est plus valere vel latius patere’—the latter here, Socrates had 
recognized a right and a wrong in éyowola (Xen. Mem. 3. 14. 
6), but Plato counts éyorool cad pdyepor among the accompani- 
ments of a deypalvovea wéuts (Rep. 373 C): Anstotle’s not un- 
friendly reference to the art in the passage before us illustrates 
his substitution (4 (7). 5. 1326 b gr: 2. 6. 12654 3 sqq.) of 
coppdvos kat édevbepios as the ideal standard of living for the 
Platonic codpdves. He was himself charged by Timaeus the 
historian and others with being an epicure (see Polyb. 12. 24. 2, 
where Timaeus is quoted as saying that writers disclose by the 
matters on which they dwell frequently, what their favourite in- 
.clinations are—rdv 8 *ApurroréAyy, dyapriovra mAcovdnis €v Trois ovy- 
ypdppacw, éopdyov élvat Kal Aixvov: see also Grote’s note, Aristotle 
x. 24). Rational ways of living needed to be upheld against the 
savagery of the Cynics and the asceticism of some other schools. 
Besides, if the household slave could be taught to cook better, 
there would be all the less need to have recourse, in accordance 
with a common Greek practice, to the services of outside pro- 
fessionals. ‘With the Macedonian times came in the fashion, con- 
tinued by the Romans, of having cooks among the slaves of their 
M 2 
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household, a custom apparently unknown to the earlier Athenians. 
... The reader will here again notice the curious analogy to the 
history of medicine, for among the late Greeks, and among the 
Romans, the household physician was always a slave attached to 
the family’ (Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, p, 287, ed. 1). 

27. yap introduces the reason why instruction on these subjects 
should be extended, as Aristotle suggests. 

29, mpd, according to Suidas (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 17) 
properly meant deri in this proverb, but Aristotle quotes it in 
a different sense. Another proverb may be compared (Strabo 8. 
P. 339) i—~ 

Zor, Tivos mpd WvAoo IitAos ye pév eore wal adros, 
or in aslightly varied form (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemiogr. 
Gr. 2. 423) — 

gore téxos mpd téKato* téKxos ye pév éort Ka} GAdos, 

82. rods Soddous, yet in 33 Soddos: see below on 1289 b 21. 

33. odbev pdéya ob8e geuvdy. Cp. 4 (7). 3. ¥325 4 25 Sqq.: 3.4. 
12774 33 sqq.: and contrast the tone of the Oeconomicus of 
Xenophon, who, as we have already seen (above on 1255 b 20), 
finds in the direction of farm-work, and the winning of cheerful and 
vigorous service from slaves, a good school of political and even 
kingly rule (cc. 13, 21). 

86. énirpomos. For the absence of the article, see Bon. Ind. 
109 b 36,.and cp, Eth. Nic. x. 4. 10974 8, dmopov 3é Kat rf dpeAn- 
Onoera idyrns i} rékrov x7. Vict. compares Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 
1198b 12 sqq., where dpdmmats is described as éxtrpomds tis ris oo- 
las, for the érirpores, though managing everything, oma dpyet wdvrov, 
GANG mapackeudle 7G Seomdsry oYoAnY, das ay ekeivos pty KoAvdpevos Ord 
rév dvaykalay éxkdrelnrar rod rdy xahdv rt xal mpoonkdvrav mparrey: Cp. 
also the story of Pheraulas and Sacas (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 39-50), 
The énirporos would be himself a slave ([Aristot.] Oecon. 1, g. 
13444 2g 8q.), though one would think that it would not be easy 
to find a pice: Sotdos fit for the position. Contrast the tone of this 
passage with that of Oecon. 1, 6. 13464 §, émurxerréoy ody ra pev 
atroy (rdv Seondrnv), ra BE Thy yuvaixa, ds éxarépors Stacpetrat rd epya 
tis olkovoplas’ Kal rodro mowmréov ev pixpais olkovoylats dAuydeis, ev 3 
emirporevouévats wohAdxis K.T.A. This is more in Xenophon’s tone. 
For a similar contrast between the teaching of this book of the 
Politics and the so-called First Book of the Oeconomics, see note 
on 12564 11. 

87. 4 8€ xryting, sc. SotdAor, takes up ev rh kracda, 32. 

auhorépwy tovrwr, i.e, Seomorcen and Goudie) émoriun, 
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38. ofov here, as Bonitz poimts out (Ind. go2a 7 sqq 18 ex- 
planatory (=‘nempe, nimnum, scilicct’),as im 3 13. 1283 b y and 
other passages, 1ather than illustrative by instance ot compatison. 

H Stxata. Cp. 1. 8 1236b 23 sq. and Isocr. Panath. § 163: 
also 4 (7) 14 1333 b 38-1334a 2. The just and natural way of 
acquuing slaves 1s by raids of a huntmg o1 campugning type on 
dime Sordot Todepext) tis otra 4} Onpevtixy is added mm caplanauon 
of érépa duorépay rotray, and to show that this science is neither 
identical with SovAwKy nor with decmorexy émorhpy. Being allied to 
war and the chase. it 1s moie worthy of a freeman than the other 
two. 

1. xpynparionikis This word 1s of fiequent occurrence in cc 
8-ro. and also inc. rz, and the sense in which it 3s used varies 
greatly. Taking cc. 8—-1o fist. we shall find thal, apart from 
passages in which the word is used in an indeterminate sense (such 
as r2g6a x, 12537b 5 g. 18), it is used 

(t) like xrqriey (£2356 b 27. 40), in a sense inclusive of both the 
sound and the unsound form (1257217 b 2, 36. 12582 6 37): 

(2) of the unsound form (1257a 29, 12584 8), which is al-o 
designated # pddtora xpypartoriny (1256 b 40 sq.) 9 Kamp due xpqpa- 
ririxh (1257 b 20), } py dvayeaia xpqparioreey (12588 14) 7 pera- 
BAnrixy xpnBaTioriny (1258 b 1): 

(3) of the sound form (1238 20, 28), which is also designated 
xpnpurcorinl) Kara Gow (1257b 19). olkovoutey xpqparioruny (1257 b 
20), } dvaykata xpnpartarixy (1258 a 16). 

In ¢ rz. on the other hand, 4 xpqpariorexy ig made to include 
not two forms, but three (1258h 12 sqq.), and these three forms 
arc—A.  olxewordry xpynarionixy (1258 b 20), referred to as 4 xare 
gvow m 1258b 28: B. # peraSdyrixy xpmuaniortky (T258b 21): 
C. a kind midway between the two (1258 b 27 sq.). In rois typdor 
riy xpnyaniomexfy (C. 11. £239 a g) the word seems to be used in an 
unfavourable scuse. 

2. xara Tov dpyynpevoy tpérov, Cp.c. 1.72528 17, Ty idnynpergy 
péOodov, ithe: the transition from the slave (the part) to «jas 
(the whole) 1s here said to be in conformity with Aristotle's accus- 
tomed mode of inquiry. or the plan is foreshadowed by which the 
nature of erfjots and xpyparcorexd is ascertained through an analysis 
of them mto their parts (cp 12562 16, 49 dé Krijows wuddd mepreiande 
pépy kai 5 wAoiros), or aguin the meaning may be that Aristotle will 
continue to follow ra mpdypara gudueva, as he in fact does in the 
sequel. Probably the first of these interpretations is the correct 
one. 
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6. dvSpravromotig, The avdpavroroids would appear to be properly 
a worker in bronze: cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 7. 11414 10, deSiav Acdoupydv 
copay kai Hodtcdetrov dySpiayromacdy. 

8. vd dwoxeievov. Cp. de Gen. An. 3. 18. 724 b 3, erepdy ri Bet 
broxetobat ef of Zora mpdrov évurdpyovros (thus it is explained by mdo- 
xov in 24 6): de Gen. et Corr. 1. 4. 320.8 2, fore 8¢ DAn pddsora 
pev Kal kuptos 7d troxeipevov yeverews Kai POopas Sexrixdy, rpdroy S€ rwa 
kal rd rais AMAaus peraBorals, ore wdvra Sexrixd ra troxelpeva evavrideredy 
rwov. But the term is not confined in its application to Matter: 
cp. Metaph. Z. 13, 1038 b 4, wept rod érroxepévav, Bre diyds tadeevrat, 
h rébe re by, dowep rd (Sov rois wdbeow, } ds % thy rH évreheyela, 

10. yadxéy. Some MSS. have yadxds (for the nom. in sentences 
introduced by olov, see above on 1255 b 25). 

LL. ris pev yap «7A, Contrast Oecon. 1. 1. 13438 8, dove dfhov 
Bre kal ris olkovopixiis av ely kat xrqcacba olkov kal ypnoacda aird: 
Eth. Nic. 1. 1, 10944 9, alkovopusiis 8& (rédos) wActros: and indeed 
Pol. 3. 4.1277 D 24, éwel xal olkovopia érépa dvdpds kal yuvatds' Tod pv 
yap Kracba, ris 3¢ dvddrrew Epyov éorlv, which agrees with Oecon., 
1. 3.13444 2. Probably in these passages of the Nicomachean 
Ethics and the Politics ofkovozia as it actually is, not as it ought to 
be, is in view. For Aristotle seems not only here but elsewhere to 
make ‘using’ the proper business of olkovoyla (see c. 7. 1266 b 31 
Sq.: ¢. 10, 12584 21 sq.: 3. 4.12774 35: Sus, Note 68), 

18, tots Kard Thy olkiay, ‘household things’ (Mr. Welldon) : cp. 
8 (8). 6. 1340 b 24, hy deBdacr rois adios, Gras ypmperor ratry pydev 
karayviaot Tov KaTd Thy olklav: I. 10. 1258 a 29, Trois Kard Ti olkiav. 

14, dori, sc. 7 xpnpariorny. The change of subject strikes us as 
strange, but a similar one occurs in Metaph. F. 2. 1004 b 22~25, wep) 
pev yap 7b aird yévos orpéerat } copiorexy Kal 4 diadexriny 7H rrocodila, 
GrA& Sapper ris peo rh rpdr@ ris Suvduews, ris 8€ rod Blov rH 
mpoaipéret, Aristotle reverts to the nominative with which he 
started (3-4) on his inquiry. 

15. et yap x.r.A, Vahlen, in his note on Poet. 6. 1480 b 18, holds 
that «f ydp is here used in the same sense as in Rhet. 3. 17. 14184 
35, where he reads with the best MS. A¢yo» (not Aéyer, as Bekker), 
The meaning will then be—‘for this is so’ (i.e. ‘a dispute may 
arise on this subject’), ‘if, for example,’ etc. He therefore places 
a comma only after dapguoBirgow. (For Susemihl’s view see Sus.3 
and Qu. Crit. p. 3508q.) But the passage resembles so closely other 
passages in Aristotle introduced by ei, in which a kind of apodosis be- 
gins with dere, that it seems better to interpret e? ydp as commencing 
a new sentence, and to place a colon or full stop after SiayduoBiryow. 
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The following passages vill serve as illustrations—Metaph. 1 4. 
1088 2 22, bras re ef Err H vavridrys Seaghupd, 7 8é Stachaps dueiv, 
Gore kai fj réXeos. Phys, 6 1, 2324 x2, ef ov ductyxn 7 fpeneiv 
fH xweiréc miiv, npcpel O€ nad’ exagton rév ABT, Gor ora Te avvexay 
fpepotr &ua xai xwodperov. (See Vahlen’s noie on Poet 9. 1452 4 
zo: Bon Ind. 8734 31sqq: Bonitz, Aristeic! Studien, 3. 106-— 
x24. This use of dare may have been common in conversational 
Greek.) Whichever view we take of the passage, the doubt whether 
Xpnparurceen is a part of olxovopten, or something quite d:flerent, will 
be said to arise fiom the muliifariousness of the forms of acqutsi- 
tion falling under xpyparcotuey. (This is no doubt more neatly 
expressed, if with Vahlen we take e ydp as = civep.) Tt 1s imphed 
to be easier to imagine ypyparirriey a part of otkavoui, 1f 1t com- 
prises agriculluie and sound modes of acqu:sition of the same kind, 
than if it has to do with Iess natmal modes, exclusively or other- 
wise, This is quite in harmony with the subs. quent course of the 
inquiry. which iesulis in the two-fold conclus:on that agricuhure 
and other similir ways of acquiring necessaries do form a part of 
xonparcoree/, and that this part of xpnuariorixy is a part of alkavopeey 
(cp. c. 8. 1236 26 and 37). ‘Jo mark off the sound sec'ion of 
xpnparurrixy from the unsound is, in fact, the fist step towards 
relating xenpartorixy 10 ofcoyopery, 

17. mpdrov. xerréov, or some such word, is dropped. The 
omission of words which will readily be supplied is characteristic 
of Aristotle's style. 

19. kal xrfjows is added, it would seem, because éryédera docs 
not clearly convey what is mean by erjots pops. What this 15, 
appears from kth. Nic. 4. 1. 112048 8. xpijose 8 el Boxct ypyud- 
rav daxdun xai Sdais’ OE NAYS ead } pvdax} xvHows wAAAov, We find 
xpnudrav krfjois mentioned in Pol. r g. 1257 b 30. 

Adda pip, ‘but further there are many kinds of nutriment ’—not 
only many kinds of property (16), but many kinds of nutrimcnt, 
and articles of subsistence are only one sort of property. 

Q1. Sore x7.A. Cp. Hist. An. 8.1 588a 17 (icferred to by Giph.), 
al 8¢ mpdées wat of Bio (rau (gov) xara ra 7On Kal ras Tpopias diadiépov~ 
ow, and 8. 2. §90 4 13 sqq. 

Q3 te ydp is here taken up by époiws 3é kai, 29, aS in 125489, 2. 
9.12694 36 sqq., Hist. An, 8. 1. 588 b 24, ete. See Eucken de 
Partic, usu, 17-20. The classification here adopted (Caogrdtya, xap- 
modya, Taypdya) is not probably offered as absolutely exhaustive, 
for in Hist. An. 8. 6. 595 4 13-17 we find ronpdya and pifopdya (Ga 
distinguished in addition to xapropdya, and in Hist. An. x.1. 488 a 
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x4, in addition to wapxopdya, xapropdya, and waupdya, we hear of 
iddrpopa, ofov rd rév pederrav yévos Kal rd rév dpayvdv. Bernays 
understands Aristotle to connect gregariousness with an exclu- 
sively vegetable diet, and it certainly is not, quite clear how he 
intends to class omnivorous animals. So far as they are carnivorous, 
we must suppose that they will be solitary. As to carnivorous 
animals, cp. Hist. An. 1. 1. 4888 5, yapyavuyov 8 oddey dyedatiov. 
Vict. remarks—‘ nam aquilae, si gregatim volarent, longe viserentur, 
quare aves quibus aluntur se abderent; nunc autem solae, ideoque 
non conspectae, inopinantes illas capiunt: neque etiam invenirent 
simul tantos ipsarum greges, ut possent ipsis vesci.” I am informed 
that ‘true as what Aristotle says is upon the whole, still there are 
many exceptions : e.g. nearly all Canidae, some seals, sand-martins, 
and some vultures are gregarious and yet carnivolous, Hares and 
some other rodents are grain-eating but not gregarious.’ Fish are 
often gregarious, yet piscivorous. The carrion-eating condor 
is ‘in a certain degree gregarious’ (Darwin, Voyage of the Beagle, 
p. 183). As to the bearing of the food of animals on the duration 
of pairing, see Locke, Civil Government, 2. § 79. 

26. mpis tas facrdvas, ‘ad commoditatem victus’ (Bon. Ind. 
8. V.). 

aipesw is perhaps used here and nowhere else by Aristotle in 
its simplest sense of ‘taking’ or ‘ getting’; it 1s thus that Bonitz 
would seem to interpret the word here (Ind. 18 b 38), for he marks 
off this passage from others in which it bears its usual meaning of 
‘choice’ Aristotle needed a word applicable at once to ¢@a, xaprol, 
etc., and he finds it in afpeow. So Vict.: ‘Natura tribuit singulis 
rationem eam, qua commode copioseque vivant, et sumant non 
magno labore quibus pascantur.’ Sepulveda, however, translates 
“itaque Natura, prout ratio postulat facile parandi cibum quem 
genus quodque animantium consectatur, vitas eorum distinxit,’ and 
I do not feel certain that he is wrong (Lamb. ‘harum rerum electi- 
onem’: Giph, ‘delectu earum’). 

rovrur, ‘the different kinds of food.’ 

27. éxdotw, not ‘each individual member of the three classes of 
animals,’ but ‘each of the species contained in a class’ is probably 
meant. 

28. kai abray ray Loopdyor. Cp. de Part. An. 3. 12. 673 b 16, ré 
re yap jjwap trois pev modvoyidés dort, roils b€¢ povopuéorepov, mpdroy 
abrév trav evalua kal (wordxar' rs Sé paddAov xal mpés radra kal mpds 
aaryra Stahéper rd re rav lyObwv ad rerpard8av Kad gordkay, 

29. dpolus 82 kal ray dvOpdmuv. These words apparently answer 
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io rav te yap Anpiwy (sce ahove on 23). If so. we have here a further 
ulustiation of the remark madc in 21-22. af dadogai rijs rpodiis tots 
Blovs zeroxact Stachepovras trav (dav. Jt would indeed be easy io 
supply of Sine mpds @AAnAavs Sceorarw f.om the previous sentence, and 
the taulology of wold yap Siapépovew xr. is not decisive against 
this, but there are other cases (as has been pointed oul above) 
in Which ze ydp is answered by époiws 8 kat, and irrespectively of 
this ii seems Itkely that the genimve is of the same kind as in 
1253 b 24, or in 6 (4) 13. 1297b 30, dqpoxparia re yip od pia rev 
dpOudy éare xat tév @XNev dpoiws, or in Phys. 8, & 263 4 1, kat 
Tay Kunocav doa aeabtas: cp. 1256b 6, dpolws bé xal mepl rots 
fous. ‘The translation will then be. ‘the same thing holds 
good of men too ’—1 e their mode of life also diflers according to 
the food on which they live Pastoral nomads live on tame animals 
(31), hunters on fish or wild birds o1 beasts, brigands on their booty, 
whatever it may be, husbandmen on the produce of the soil end 
the fruits of domesticated plants and tees. 

31. of pev obv dpydrorot, Mey ody (which 1s taken up by of & 35) 
introduces a confirmation m detail of what has just been said 
(‘saepe usurpatur, ubi notio modo pronunciata amplus explicatur,’ 
Bon. Ind. 540b 42). For dpydraro, cp. pgotévas 26, and Herodo- 
tus’ account of the Thracians (g. 6, dpydv elvae edddarav [néxperac], 
vis B¢ dpydrny dripsrarov’ rd Civ dvd wohepou eal Ajurtiios KéAMoTov), “The 
1emark illustrates the effect of men’s food on their mode of life. Is 
there a hint that the nomads hve most like the golden race, who 
are descrihed by Hesiod (Op et Dies 112 sq.) as living vidoe drep 
re mévav rat Gittos and dkndéa Oupdv Exovres (compare the ‘table of 
the sun’ among the Ethiopians. IIdt. 3 18)—most lke the infant 
who simply draws on the stores of natue? It is possible, but it 
would be 1ash to assert this, Toi races are apparently held by 
Aristotle to take a step m advance, when they exchange the wan- 
deting pastoral life for the hard-working life of tillers of the soil (4 
(7). t0. 6329 b 4). The leisure of nomad hfe may be too dearly 
puichased. On the meius of a pastoral (not nomad) population, sce 
Pol. 8 (6). 4.1319 2 T9 qq. For the contrast of Aristotle 5 views 
as to the natural modle of life with those of Dicacarchus, see vol. i. 
p- 728, note 2 

32. dvayxatou 8 «rh Cp. de Part. An, 4. 6. 682 b 6, adrar 8¢ 
ray ntyvav bv pév dat 6 Bios vopudixos xal dit ray tpopyy dvayxaiov 
exrumitey wr. ‘Their way of moving about is enforced on them , 
then mode of life is none the less on the whole lazy and effortless, 
because they cannot avoid changing pastures from nme to time. 
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86. dyortefas. In treating Ayereia as a form of hunting (like 
Plato, Laws 823 B) and a natural way of acquiring food, Aristotle is 
not thinking of the pickpocket or highwayman of civilized societies 
-——this kind of Ayorfs is called by him aloypoxepdns and dvedetbepos 
(Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 11224 7) and ddeos (Eth. Nic. 5. 10, 1134 8 19)— 
‘but of Agerefa as he meets with it in the pages of Homer, or of 
the wild Agoriué 2 mentioned by him in Pol. g (8) 4. 1338b 23. 
The Etruscans were ‘even more pirates than traders’ (Meltzer, 
Gesch. der Karthager, 1. 169), and practised piracy not only in the 
Western Mediterranean but even in the Adriatic (see Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. i. p. 184) at the very time at 
which Aristotle was writing. Mr. C. T. Newton (Contemp. Rev. 
Dec, 1876) mentions a bronze plate recording a treaty between two 
cities of Locris, Oianthe and Chalion, which stipulates that it shall 
be lawful for the citizens of both States to commit piracy anywhere 
except within their own or their ally’s harbours, ‘The date of 
this inscription,” he adds, ‘is probably not earlier than 3.c. 431. 
Cp. also Cic. de Rep. 3. 9. 1g: vitae vero instituta sic distant, ut 
Cretes et Aetoli latrocinari honestum putent. The Western Medi- 
terranean was a scene of piracy down, probably, even to the time 
of Aristotle and later (Meltzer, Gesch, der Karthager, 1. 342 sqq.). 
The Greeks, after all, felt that the robber had something of the 
warrior about him. Both Plato (Laws 845 C) and Xenophon (de 
Rep. Lac, 2. 6 sq.) approve the Spartan tolerance of adroit theft of 
necessaiies. Aristotle makes Agorela a kind of hunting, and 
hunting a kind of war (1256 b 23). We ourselves look back on 
the Vikings with admiration; yet, as Mr. Burton says (History of 
Scotland, 3. 232), the Vikings ‘got their capital by force.’ It 
should be noticed, however, that in c. 11 Ayorela is passed over in 
silence, and indeed @ypevrixy in general. Aristotle apparently re- 
gards Ayoral as plunderers for the sake of subsistence, for in t256a 
19~b 7 he seems to be concerned with the provision of rpopy: he 
may perhaps also regard them as in the main appropriators of 
articles of food—grain, cattle, and the like. He does not explain 
how a brigand or pirate’s mode of life is marked off from others 
by a difference of nutriment, and it is not glear how it can be 
called airéuros. 

87. rovadryy, ‘suitable for fishing’: cp, rocadra 1263 a 24, where 
the sense is ‘ possessed of the power of performing their appointed 
work '~-so here ‘possessed of the power of supplying fish’ See on 
rotodros Riddell, Plato’s Apology, p. 137. 

39. rv tpépwr kapnav. Aristotle does not include in his 
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enumeration those who live on the fiuits of wild trees, lke the 
‘acomn-cating Aicachans’ (Fidt. 1. 66. Alcaeus, Fragm. 91) of early 
days, before Demeter and Dionysus had g.vcn men corn and wine 
(Leuisch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 42). 

40 Soo ye abrapuToy x.7.A. Giph. ‘viiae genus quod naturae 
instmet agat ct actionem habeat natuialem’: Bern. ‘ diejenigcn 
(Lebenswersen), welche auf Ausbeutung von Naturerzeugnissen 
betthen’: Sus ‘welche cine unmi.tclbat-naturliche Thitigkcit 
beliceiben. Vict. however, translates ‘vitae quaecunque suam e 
seque natam cultuzam habent,’ and explains the words in his com- 
mentary ‘vila quae paiiat ipsa vi sua sineque alius auxilo quod 
ala.’ ; and J.ddell and Scott interpret adzépuros épyacia here ay = 
alroupyia, arendeiing not far removed from that of Vocl., which is 
probabiy right - -compare such words as airdémoins (Soph. O C. 696), 
atroréAeotos, atroyéveDdoc. “he meaning will then be ‘lives whose 
wok is self-wroughw? and not achieved with the help, or at the 
expense, of others. Lke the life of dddayy kal kampdeia, Cp. r ro. 
1258. 40, rijs O¢ peraSAyrixis eyouevns Staats (ot yip xara Giew ddA’ 
dn’ dAdqkav édoriv, Rhet. 2 4. 13814 21, td robs eAevepiovs Kat 
rors dvdpcious riypdioe Kat rode Btxaious’ rowotrous 8 trodapdvouae robs jx) 
a’ érépav Cavras* ratatroc 8 of dard tad epydterdar, kat rotrcav of did 
yeopylas kai rev GAAwy of adroupyol pdduora, and | Plut | Inst Lac. c, 12. 

41 8 dddhayfis kal Kamndelas. Karndeia is perhaps meant to 
explain and hinit day, for ddAuy7 up to a certain pomt is natural 
(12572 1g, 28). Sull even the simplest form of dddayy may 
possibly not deserve the epithet aérdduros. 

3 mpocavardnpoortes kt d., ‘cking out the shortcomings of one 
mode of life, where it falls shor: of completeness of provision, by 
adding on some other” The superlative eévdeéorarov is perhaps 
used becau-e men may be evdecis not only els rdvayeaia, ay in the 
case hefore us, but also eis trepoyqy 4} els dwddavow (Rhel. 1, 12. 
1372 b 24%q.); or clse it is used here. as elsewhere by Anstotle 
(sec Bon Ind. 403 a 38qq-), in a sense in which the use of the 
comparative would seem more natural. ‘H ruyxdve: «7A, implies 
that the added mode of hfe must be one which will supply the 
deticiencics of the other: thus when brigandage is added to the 
nomadic life, or hunting to agriculture, it 1s because bugandage 
and huntng fill up gaps which the pastoral and agricultural 
modes of hfe leave unfilled. Compare Strabo, p 833. 27 sqq.: 
Dio Chrysostom’s picture (O1. 7. 224 R) of the life of the rude 
Eubccan mountaineers, (apev 8& dxd Oijpas as ro moht, pixpdy tL THs 
yiis érepya{opevor: Diodorus’ picture of the Liguiians (5+ 39+ 3) Kvo- 
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ylas 8¢ waindvra cuvexeis, ev aly moAdG rév Onplov yetpodpevor iy éx rov 
xaprav omduy Stwopbodvra): and Leyden’s of the Border people 
(Scenes of Infancy) :— 
‘The Scott, to rival realms a mighty bar, 

Here fixed his mountain home: a wide domain, 

And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain; 

But what the niggard soil of wealth denied, 

From fields more blessed his fearless arm supplied.’ 
‘The Shetlander is a fisherman who has a farm; the Orkneyman 
a farmer who has a boat’ (Tudor’s Orkneys and Shetland, quoted 
in the Saturday Review for July 14, 1883). 

4, adrdépnys, i.e. év rois dvayxaios (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326b 4), which 
is a very different thing from abrdpxeva rod «d Civ (3. 9. 1280 b 34). 

6. ouvovayxdty. Bernays: ‘wie das Bediirfniss zum Verbinden 
verschiedener Lebensweisen treibt’ (compels them to combine 
different modes of life), But if we look back to 12564 24, we 
shall see that it is taste (rd 480) that leads men to select this or that 
mode of life, though necessity may force them to eke it out with 
some other : will not the meaning therefore be—‘as necessity in con- 
junction with taste may compel’? Cp. Rhet. 2. 7. 1385 b 2, where it 
is pointed out that a service may be explained away by the plea that 
those who rendered it did not render it out of kindness alone, but 
were in part compelled (cuvqvayxdo@yoay): [Demosth.] adv. Aristog. 
2. C. LO, } mpoatpoupevous 4 ovbavayxafopévous: and Xen. Hiero 3. 9. 

4, rovatrn, that which is necessary for sustenance, and which 
is atrépuros, Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 b 18, dvawAjpaots yap rijs 
évdelas ) buoy ercOupia. 

8. patverat Si8opdrn, ‘is evidently given,’ 

maow, here not ‘all human beings’ (as in 1253 a go), but ‘all 
animals. 

Q. Katd thy mpdtyny yéveow. We have the proof of this in 10-1, 
and of rehewBetow in rg-20, as Prof. Jowett has already remarked. 
The expression xara riy mpirny ev rq pyrpt yéveow occurs in Eth, 
Fud. 1. 5. 12164 7. 

IL, rooadrny ... ds. Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 51-52) finds in 
Aristotle’s writings only one other instance of this use of 4s—Pol. 
7 (5): 5 1305 32. He adds—‘ paullo saepius in libris pseudo- 
Aristoteleis particula 4s eo modo usurpatur,’ 

12, ofoy boa acxwhyxoroxe? 4 Woroxet. Cp. de Gen. An. 2. 1. 
4328 25-32, ray d€ (owv rd pev reAcovoupyel Kal éxméuaer Oipate Sporoy 
€aurg, olov dra (woroxel eis rotpavés, re 8¢ ddtdpOpwrov ékrixres al ok 
drednpes rv atrod popdav' rev be roovroy ré pev tvaipa qorokel, Ta & 
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Saya oxa@dnxoroxei? Siabéper & gadv kal oxddnk dov piv ydp éorw é& 
oS ylverat rd yerduevov éx ppous, rd Se Aourdy ore tpop} TH yvopeve, 
oKddrné & e& of rd ywdpevay Grou drow ylverat, A part of the contents 
of the egg is intended only to serve as nutriment for the young 
creature ; it is used for that purpose and there is an end of it; the 
lower part of the oxa@dné, on the contrary, though in Aristotle’s view 
it furnishes in the fist place nutriment to the upper and thus aids 
its growth, begins itself, after it has done this, to grow and receive 
articulation ; and thus no part of the oxoAné can be said, as a part 
of the egg can, to be set apart simply and permanently for the sole 
purpose of nutriment. This is explained in de Gen. An, 3. x1. 
463 a 9-16, wowdvrat 8& Kal riv abfow dpolos trois oxAngw' émi re 
iva yap wal riv dpyiy abgdvovra: of oxaddnes’ ev Th Karo yap % rpopy 
raig dyw’ xal roird ye dpolws Exet roils ék TOY Gav, wAjy éxelva pev xarav- 
adloxe ray, év d€ rols ox@Ankoroxoupévois, Srav adfnOf ck rijs ev rh xdrw 
poply ovardcews td ava poptav, obras ék Tod todolmov StapOpodrar rd 
xdrager, On the oxddyé and rd cxwAnxorokodrra (i.e. Insects, Hist. 
An. 5. 19. 50 b 26), see Dr. Ogle’s translation of Aristotle on the 
Parts of Animals, p. xxvii sqq. I can find space only for the 
following quotation, ‘It has been supposed that Anstotle had in 
some extraordinary way overlooked the eggs of insects, and fancied 
that these animals produce primarily grubs or maggots. This, 
however, was not so. He says that there are two kinds of scolex, 
one capable of motion, in other words a grub or maggot, the other 
incapable of motion, and so excessively like an ovum in shape, size, 
and consistency, as to be indistinguishable from it, excepting by con- 
sidering its ulterior changes (de Gen. An. 3. 9. 758 b 10 sqq.).’_ The 
only difference between the case of oxwAnxoroxodvra and doroxoiivra 
on the one hand and ¢woroxoiyra on the other is, that rd Aeudperoy 
(12584 36)—i.e. the surplus material beyond that which is drawn 
upon in the process of generation—is in the former case severed 
from the mother, inasmuch as it forms a part of the egg or oxaAné, 
while in the case of {goroxodvra it is retained within the person of 
the mother in the form of milk. Cp. de Gen. An. 3. 2. 752b 19 
Sqq.. 7 yap Pvots dua thy te Tov {gov tdny év7@ BQ riBgor kai rhv txavyy 
Tpopiy mpas ry abgyow éret yap ob Sivara redeniv év abri y pus, 
aurexrixres THY Tpopyy ev re gp rois pév yap (woroxoupéevars ev GAD 
pople yiverat 4 rpopy, rd Kadotpevoy ydda, év rots pacrois Tois 8 Spyct 
robro movet 4} huots ev rots dois, Tovvavrioy pévros 7 ot re dvOpwru otovrat 
kai *AAkpaiov gnoly 6 Kporamdrns, ob yap 7d derxav.€ore ydda, ddda 7d 
eypdv' roiro ydp éarw 4 tpopy tois veorrois. In the case of many kinds 
of fish, indeed, and among them the Salmonidac, provision is made 
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for the sustenance of the young even after they have left the egg. 
This has long been known to naturalists. ‘When the little fish 
emerge from the eggs, they have a large bag, the umbilical vesicle, 
attached to their stomachs; this contains the nourishment which is 
to serve them for several (three to eight) weeks’ subsistence, and 
they do not commonly take in any food by the mouth until it is 
absorbed’ (from a Paper on Salmon, by F. Day, Esq., F.L.S.), On 
milk as an evidence of the providence of Nature, see Plutarch de 
Amore Prolis, c. 3, an interesting passage already noticed in vol, 
i. p. 30, note 2. 

18. tots yevvepévors. See critical note. 

15. gow. Cp. 7 pious rav pdreBay, Hist. An. 3. 2. 511 b 20, where 
‘notio vocis diets adeo delitescit, ut meram periphrasin nominis 
esse putes,’ though this is not really quite the case (Bon. Ind. 838 a 9 
8q.). Cp. also épodpara raph ras ddnOwis pices, 5 (8). 5. 13404 18, 
‘Thing’ or ‘object’? seems to appioach the sense of gvos used 
in this way. So Bern., ‘den Stoff, den wir Milch nennen,’ 

dove, The argument is that if there is a provision of nutriment 
for the creature in process of birth, it is not likely that nutriment 
should not be forthcoming for it when past that early stage. Cp. 
Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 12374 29, Sov dred xai dredf (ra Spo ddrpras 
xalper), djdov dre kai tedetwbévra, Aristotle, however, carries his 
inference further, and argues that not only nutriment but dda 
dpyava will be forthcoming. We see how large is the superstructure 
which he raises on the fact that in every species of animal a pro- 
vision of nutriment is made for the earliest moments of existence. 

yevonévorg, which Sus.’ places within brackets, may well bear 
somewhat the same meaning as redewOeiow, which he substituted 
for it in his first and second editions (cp. Meteor. 4. 2. 349 b 20, 
drav yap mwepOj, reredetwrai re xal yéyovev: Metaph, B. 4. 999b 11). 
Tevowévars may perhaps be used as a more comprehensive term than 
redewobeiow, for yéveors in the sense of } mpary yéverrs g, Or 4 && doyis 
yévercs 10, does not necessarily involve reAeidrys, The meaning will 
be ‘when the mpéry yéveois is over.” Thus milk is said (de Part. 
An. 2. 9. 655 b 26 sq.) to be rpogy rots ywopevois : rpodi) rots ‘yevopé- 
vos is something different. Prof. Jowett quotes Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 
1162 a 6, rod yap elvat Kal rpadivae aris (Sc. of yovels) kal yevopevoig 
roi wadevdqvac, As to the dative, see Bon. Ind. 166 b 26 sqq. 

20. ef adv 4 pdowg x... The inference seems to be as follows— 
‘plants exist for the sake of animals, and the lower animals—all 
tame ones and most of the wild—for the sake of men; [but the 
lower animals are made by Nature,} and Nature makes nothing in- 
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complete [in the sense of lacking an end] or in vain, therefore (atv) 
all of them must necessarily be made by Nature for the sake of 
men. Atré mdvra 22 has been variously interpreted ‘all plants and 
animals,’ ‘all wild animals’ (Sepuly. ‘ipsas omnes fe1as’), and ‘all 
animals.” J have explained the cxpression m the first of these 
ways im vol, i. p. 128, but perhaps on the whole the third inter- 
pretation is the one raost hkely to be couect, for plants have just 
been said to exist for the sake of animals generally, so that they 
would not be ‘in vain’ if they did not exist for the sake of meu; 
besides, what Aristotle 1s heie especially concerned to prove (cp. 
@npia 24) is that the lower animils are made by Natute for the 
sake of men; he proceeds, in fact, at once to mfet from this. that 
the kind of war which 1s waged against wild animals and to com- 
pel nauural slaves, who differ but Jitle fom the lowe: animals, to 
submit to ens‘avement 1s a natural form of Supply. The mler- 
pretation of Sepuiveda— all wid animals ’—is a poss’ble mterpie- 
tation (cp. Aqpia 24), though the assertion that Nature has made all 
wild animals for the sake of men seems strange, f we look back to 
18, ray b€ aypiav, ef uy mavra, ddda tad ye TrEiv ra, Where the contrary 
seems to be unphed, It is true, however, that the saine asscition 
is made. though less conspicuously, f we mieipret atré mdvra ‘all 
animals’ or ‘all plants and animals.’ Azistotle’s am m the passage 
is to show that just as property m the sense of what is necessary 
for sustenance 1s given by Nature to all animals, so the lower 
animals themselves are made by Nature for the sake of men. Com- 
pac Xen, Mem. 4. 3. 10, and Cic, de Nat. Deon. 2. 14 (1cferred to 
by Mr. Eaton) and 2. 62-64 (referred to by Giph.). In the last- 
named passage Cicero argues that as flutes are made for the sake 
of those who can use them, so the fiuits of the soil exist far moe 
for the sake of men than for the sake of the lower animals, ‘ tan- 
tumque abest ut haec bestiarum eam causa parata sint, ut ipsas 
bestias hominum gratia genciatas css¢ videamus,’ Cp. also Metaph. 
A. 10, 1075.2 16, mdvra Bé ovvréraxrai mos ddd’ oby Spoias, Kui TAwra 
kai mrqva kai hurd cal oby obras Exe Gore ph elvar Ourép@ wpts Earepov 
pydev, GAN’ dori tt. 

21, dreds. In using this word. 1s Aristotle 1eferrmg to man or to 
the lowe: animals, which are made for the sake of man? Tle has 
often been taken to refer to the stale of completeness in which man 
would be left, it he were unprovided with sustenance when past the 
earliest period of existence. Mr. Welldon translates the passage— 
‘assuming then that none of Nature’s products 1s incomplete or 
purposeless, [as man requires food and the othe: anmais are 
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suited to his consumption].’ But looking to the form of the sen- 
tence (motel. . . memornxévat), it seems more likely that Aristotle refers 
in the protasis as well as in the apodosis, and in dreAés as well as in 
pérny, to the lower animals. "Aredés may in fact bear the meaning 
‘lacking an end,’ and it is thus that Zeller (‘ohne Zweck,’ Gr. Ph, 
2, 2. 568. 6), Bonita (‘ ob« gyov rédos sive of vera,’ Ind. 119 a 48), and 
Susemihl in his translation (‘ zwecklos’) explain it here. Bonitz men- 
tions no other passage in which the word dreAje is used in this sense, 
but perhaps de Gen. An. 1.1. 715b 14, 4 8 pbois hebyes rd drretpov' 73 
pev yap dmetpov dredés, 4 82 Pics del Cyret réAos may be compared: 
cp. Plato, Phileb, 24 B, det rolvuv 6 Adyos juiv onpaives rovrw pu) rédos 
eyew' drehy & dvre Bhrov mavrdracw dreipw yiyverOov. But dredns is 
rarely used in this sense, and I incline on the whole to follow Sepul- 
veda, who translates ‘imperfectum’ and adds in his note the ex- 
planation ‘quod non referatur ad aliquem finem, res enim quaeque 
suo fine perficitur (Metaph. X),’ where Metaph. I. 4. 10854 12, 
rédos yap zyee  TeAela Stahopd, Somep kal réAda tH rédos Exew éyerar 
rédeta is probably referred to: cp. Metaph. A, 16. 1021 b 23, ers ofs 
imdpye. rd tédos arovdaioy, ratra Aéyerar Tédeta’ xara yap rd exew vd 
rédos rédeta. 

parqy. Cp. de An. 3. 12. 4344 30, 7d 8@ doy dvayxaioy alaOnow 
Eyeev, ef py dev pdryv worl 9 duos’ Everd rov yap mdvra trdpye ra picer, 
} oupnrdpara torar T&y everd rov, Cp, also de Gen. An. 2. 5. 44rb 
2~5: de Animalium Incessu 2. 704 b 15 sq. 

dvaykatoy tay dvOpdmev gvexey x..d. Aristotle is unaware that 
many animals existed long before man. We are reminded here of 
the Socratic teleology, according to which the movements of the 
sun in summer and winter are arranged with a view to the advan- 
tage of man (Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 8, kal ratra wavrdmacw goer dvOpdvrey 
gvexa yeyvopévos), But to Aristotle man is only mws rédos, not 7d 
Zoyarov rédos (Phys. 2. 2.1944 38). He assumes, it will be noticed, 
that animal food is necessary to man, and thus incidentally pro- 
nounces against those scruples as to its use which can be traced 
back in Greece to very early days. Orphic teaching forbade it (Plato, 
Laws 782): Empedocles was against it (see Prof. Campbell, Intro- 
duction to the Politicus of Plato, p. xxiii sq.): Democritus seems to 
have allowed the slaughter only of those animals which injure or 
wish to injure man (Stob. Floril. 44. 16, quoted by Bernays, Theo- 
phrastos’ Schrift tiber Frommigkeit, p. 149), and in this view he was 
apparently followed by Theophrastus (Porphyr. de Abstin. 2. 22), 
who may possibly be alluding to the passage of the Politics before 
us when he says (ibid. 2, 12), ef 8€ Adyou rig dre ody Frrov ray kaprdy 
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kal ra (Ga tiv db eds els ypiow ddoxev-—if indeed we are right in 
ascribing this passage, with Bernays (of. cz#. p. 61 sqq.), to Theo- 
phrastus and not to Porphyry. His contemporary at the head of 
the Academy, Xenocrates, was also opposed to the use of animal 
food, though for a different reason (Xenocr. Fragm. 58—Mullach, 
Fr. Philos, Gr. 3. 127: Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 678. 6, ed. 2).’ The un- 
hesitating language of Aristotle on this subject is deserving of notice. 
If there were those in antiquity who ascribed the Politics to Theo- 
phrastus, this passage at all events can hardly be from his pen. 
Observe that Aristotle does not here notice the case of carnivorous 
animals other than man. 

22. aira wdévra, See above on 20. 

Q3. 8d «7.4. The following extract from Susemihl, Qu. Crit. 
p. 347, will show how variously this passage has been interpreted. 
‘Victorium si audimus, cui adstipulati sunt Giphanius, Schneiderus, 
Boiesenius, airijs et 7 ad mwodepixqy pertinent, ut nihil nisi parenthesis 
sint } yap Onpevreni pépos abrijs, qua indicetur cur bellum etiam contra 
bestias geri queat contendi: sin Lambinum, Schnitzernm, Stahrium, 
Bernaysium, abrijs ad wodepixny et 9 ad Onpevrixiy: sin Garveum, 
Hampkeum, alios, airis ad xrnrixiy et 7 ad Onpeurixqy spectat.’ Vic~ 
torius’ commentary refers 7 to wodeuxh, but his translation refers it 
10 Onpevrixy (‘studium enim venatorum pars ipsius [artis bellicae] est, 
quo decet uti,’ etc.). Bernays takes airs as meaning rijs rodepexis 
and refers } to 4 Onpeurixy, and this seems to be the more natural 
interpretation, looking to the close sequence in which 7 stands to 
Onpevrixj, but then we hardly expect robroy rdv édenov 26, though it 
is true that hunting has just been brought under the head of war 
(23: cp. 12g8b 38), Those who refer 7 to 4 modeuixy will point 
to the use of the word méAepov in 26, and may also adduce 
Isocr, Panath. § 163, ray d¢ modduav tmeAduBavov dvayxadrarov pev 
elvat kal Sixacérarov rév pera mdvrav dvOpdrey mpds thy dypidryra Thy 
tov Onplov yeyvdpevoy, Sedrepoy be rdv pera r&v “ENAQvav mpis rods Bap- 
Bépovus rods kal hbcer wodenlous Svras kal mdvra tov xpdvov émBovhevovras 
juiv (cp. Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 8: Porphyr. de Abstin. 1. 14: 
and Dio Chrysost. Or. 38. 137 R); Isocrates here certainly speaks 
of war, not hunting. But Aristotle has just said that hunting is a 
part of war, and the sentence seems to run more naturally if 7 is 
referred to 4 Qnpevrexh. The words 7 8? xpioda mpés re rd Onpia k.r.d., 
in fact, acquire fresh point, if connected with 4 Oypevrixy : Onpevrixy is 
not only to be brought to bear against @ypia, as the name might 
suggest, but also against men who are like @npia. The reference of 
f to 4 Onpevrixd is still further supported by two passages of Plato 
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(Sophist. 222 B-C: Laws 823 B), which seem to be present to 
Aristotle’s memory no less than the passage from the Panathenaic 
Oration of Isocrates just quoted, for in them Plato speaks of hunting 
as having to do not only with wild animals but also with men, in 
language much resembling that of Aristotle here. sé draws from 
the fact that ‘animals are made by nature for the service of man, 
and that their acquisition is natural, the inference that men who 
are, like animals, made to be ruled, may be acquited without any 
infraction of the order of nature. Adrfjs can hardly mean ris 
xrnrixis, for the fact that hunting is a part of ernie is no proof that 
war is in some sense a part of eryrixj, in the absence of a statement 
that hunting is a part of war. I incline therefore to translate the 
passage thus: ‘hence the art of war also is in some sense’ (i. e. so 
far as one kind of it is concerned) ‘ by nature a form of eryrix, for 
of the art of war the art of the chase’ (already said in 1256 a 40-b 2 
to be a form of ernrixy) ‘is a part, which ought to be used against 
both wild animals and such human beings as being intended by 
nature to be ruled refuse to be ruled, seeing that this kind of war is 
by nature just.’ There were kinds of war which had nothing to 
do with acquisition (4 (7). 14. 1333 b 38-1334 2). The myth of 
Protagoras had contrasted the art of war with 4 A8nproupyuy réyvq 
(Plato, Protag, 322 B, 4 Snproupyixl réxvy adrois mpds ev rpopiy Ikan} 
Bondds iv, mpds dé rév r&v Onplov wédrepov evdeqs’ wodurixiy yap réyvqy 
otra elyov, fs pépos moAeuikn), and Aristotle may wish to point out, 
in correction of this view, that some kinds of rpody cannot be ob- 
tained without war; he evidently does not agree with Rep. 373 
D-E, where the origin of war is traced to the unbounded quest of 
wealth, On the contrary, he holds that one kind of war (that for 
the acquisition of pices SotAx) falls within the sound or limited 
xequarcorexy. Columella (de Re Rustica, Lib. 1. Praefat. c. 7) will 
not admit war to be a laudable form of «rgrey: cp. [Aristot.] Oecon. 
I. 2.13438 27, 7 8¢ yeopyixh pddtora Gre Sikala’ od yap dn’ dvépdrev, 
ot éxdvrav, Somep xarydcla kab al proPaprixai, odr’ dxdvrwv, Somwep al 
moaeptkal, 

26. &v pev ofy x.r.d, The first question which arises as to this 
much-debaled passage relates to xara gicw. Sepulv., Vict. (‘unam 
rationem quaerendi rem, illam inquam quae naturam sequitur’), 
Lamb., and Giph, connect xara giow with xryrixfjs, but this seems 
hardly possible. Bern., who connects xara diow with pépos éoriv, 
translates ‘is a natural part of Household Science,’ but Susemibl 
and Mr. Welldon are probably right in translating ‘is naturally a 
part’ The remainder of the paragraph (6 def xr.A.) is thus ren- 
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dered by Sepulveda—‘ quae (quaestuaria) vel suppetere debet, vel 
res ab ipsa comparari, quae condi reponique solent necessariae ad 
yitam et ad civitatis aut domus societatem tuendam accommodatae’; 
he adds in his note the following explanation‘ aut haec quae- 
stuaria facultas adesse debet patrifamihas atque homuni civih, ut per 
eam res necessariae ab ipsis comparentur, aut certe per eam res 
necessariae comparari debent ab eo, cuicumque tribuatur’ He 
evidently refers adrjy 28, not to rijs olkovouixis 27, to which Bern., 
Sus., Stahr, and others are probably right in referring it, but to 
eldos xrnrixjis 26. There is much more to be said for his view that 
xpypara, the suppressed antecedent of Sy xpnydrey, is the subject of 
trdpyn. It is thus that both Stahr and Vahlen (Aristotel. Aufsatze, 
2. 32) interpret the passage. For the case and position, of xpyudrav 
within the 1elative sentence, see Vahlen wd7 supra, who compares 
4 (7). 1. 1323b 15: 6 (4). 4. r290b 28: 6 (4). 5. r292b 8. If 
we follow these authorities (as I have done in vol. 1. p. 129), we 
shall translate——' which (form of the Science of Supply) must either 
be forthcoming, or Household Science must itself ensure that 
storeable commodities shall be forthcoming,’ etc. This interpreta- 
tion of the passage, however, 1s open to the objection that it sup- 
plies a different subject with the words imdpyew and twdpxp, whereas 
the sentence certainly reads as 1f one and the same subject should 
be supplied with each. I incline, therefore, on further considera- 
tion, to suggest a different interpretation. May not there be an 
ellipse of ‘having to do with’ before &v éorl @ncaupioyds xpypdrav, 
just as there is in 1. 3. 1253 b 3, olkovopias de pépn, €& dv wad olkia 
cvvéoryxev, and in 1. 11. 1288b 27 sqq., tplrov dé elSos xpnpariorixijs 

. doa ard vis Kat ray dd ys ywoudvey Kerr. (see above on 1253 b 
3)? If we explain the passage thus, 3 («dos «rtixfis) will be the 
subject both of tadpyew and of imdpyr. On Bernays’ proposed 
subsutution of xaéé for 6, see Sus. Qu Crit. p. 352. For other 
suggested emendatons, and for Susemihl’s own view of the pas- 
sage, sce notes 2 and 3 in Sus", vol. 1. p 116. In strictness 
the function of olkovopiey is not 7d moploanba rd Kard Tip oixiay, but 
rd xphoacta (c. 8. 12564 Ih: Cp. diaBsivar, C. Lo, 1258 4 24); 
we aie told, however, here (cp. pada, “if possible,’ c. ro. 1258 & 
34), thal if } ard qbdow xrqrixg ls not forthcoming fiom the first, 
olkovouie) must see that it is fouhcoming, "orl Oyoai perpds ap- 
pears to be added because there are things necessaly to human 
hfe (e.g. lighi, ait, fire) which cannot be stored, On Storeablencss 
as an altribute of Wealth, see Ccimte, Social Staucs. 1. T. p. 131, 
and J. S. Mill, Puncrpies of Polrical Lconemy B. 1. c. 3. § 3 
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Are slaves and cattle, however, susceptible of @yoavpiopds? and 
does Aristotle’s definition of wealth include wealth in land? 
For the various kinds of wealth, genume and other, see 2. 7. 
1267 b tosq. and Rhet. 1. 5. 1361a 12 sqq. J. S. Mill defines 
wealth (Principles of Political Economy, Preliminary Remarks, 
and B. 1. c. 3. § 3) as ‘useful and agreeable things of a material 
nature, possessing exchange value.’ Aristotle says nothing here 
of exchange value, though his definition of ypjyara in Eth. Nic, 
4. 1. L419 b 26 a8 mdvra dowy 7 agia vopiopare perpetrat implies this 
limitation. How far does his account of wealth in the passage 
before us agree with his account of «rjuara in c. 4. 12544 16, 
where he seems to exclude dpyava wamrixd from xrfows? Such dpyava 
are certainly xphoipa els xawvevlav médews 4 olxtas, On Mill’s definition, 
see Prof. H. Sidgwick in the Fortnighily Review for Feb. 1879. Mev 
ody is taken up by per roivuy 34, and answered by 8¢ 40. 

Bl. ék rovrwy, "Ex is here used of the ‘material’ of which 
wealth is made, the ‘elements’ which constitute it: cp. 2.2. 1261a 
22, éx mredvav avbparev. 

yép, ‘for true wealth is not unlimited in quantity (consisting as it 
does of dpyava, and no gpyavov being unlimited either in size or quan- 
tity), and the wealth of which we speak is not unlimited in quantity.’ 
Just as a very large or very small shuttle, or too many shuttles or 
too few, would be in the way and ineffective for the end (cp. 4 (7). 
4. 1326 38 sqq.), so too large or too small a supply of necessary 
and useful commodities is unfavourable to dyaf} (on. This thought 
was taken up by Epicurus: cp. Porphyr. de Abstin. 1.49, dpeora ydp, 
dyotv, 6 tis piceas hotros kal Zor eimdpwros, 6 dé ray Kevdv Sokav 
ddpiords re qv kai Surnéptoros, Bernays (Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber 
Frémmigkeit, p. 145) compares also the fourteenth xvpla_ dofa of 
Epicurus (Diog. Laert. 10. 144). Cp. also Plutarch de Cupiditate 
Divitiarum, c. 4. §24 E-F. For atrdpxea, cp. c. 9. 1257 a 30. 

82. Xédwv. See Fragm. 13. 71 sqq., and Theognis 227 where 
the lines appear in a slightly altered form, They seem to be 
present to Isocrates’ memory in De Pace § 7. 

33, epacpdvoy dvBpdor, ‘made known to men,’ 

84, tals dAdas Téxvats, ‘in the case of other arts.’ 

35. ofBév ydp Spyayov x... Aristippus appears to have met 
this argument by anticipation; cp. Fragm. 58 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. 
Gr, 2. 412), ody domep iddqua 16 peitov dboxpyoroy, obrw Kal 4 mrelov 
krRow tod wey yap & rh xphoe Td meperrdv cumodifes' rH Se Kal Srp 
Xprioba Kard Karpdv eeors Kal pdper, 

86. See J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Preliminary 
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Remarks. on definitions of wealth which. like that in the text, treat 
ir as ‘a mass of instruments, 

88, 80 fv airlay. The reason apparently is that the acquisition 
of the things assigned by Naime for the service of man i a 
necessity of human life, Tou jv, see above on 12522 20, and cp. 
de An. 2.4. 4192 6. 

40 qv is affected by attraction to xpqparrerixqy. though aird 1s C 8. 
not: the fem continues to be used in 41~1257 4 5. 

41. 8° fv. How this happens, ve lean in r. 9. 1237 b 35 sqq. 

8, éxelyys. ‘Pronomen ékeivos ab Aristotele etiam ad proximas 1237 a 
voces tiahiwur’ (Busse, de praesidiis Aristorehs Pohtica emendandi, 
p- 24, who refers to Pol, 7 (3). 6 1306a 10: Meteor, 2.6 3644 
8 sq.). 

4. 80 dureiptas. Cp. 1237 b 3. 

7. xa® adté. On predication kad’ abrd, see Anal. Post. 1. 4. 73. 
34—-b 24 and other passages collected in Bon Ind. 2124 3sqq. We 
have here to do with use ka@’ afré =A thing 15 used «ad adré, when 
it is used as being what it is and nothmg else. Thus the term is 
explamed in £2 by xpycbae 76 iro8jpare 9 brddqpa, The pera ddnrixh 
xpims Of a shoe 15 an use of il xa’ airé, as much so m fact as the 
oixeia ypijoes, the use of it as an article of wear; it is because the 
shoe i+ a shoe that the buyer buys it and the wearer wears it; still 
the one usc 18 oikeia Tot wpdypares (the use for which the shoe was 
made) and the othe: is not. If the shoe were used, on the con- 
trary, for measuring, it would not be used as a shoe. bul as hemg of 
a certain length. This 15 explained in Eth. Eud. 3 4. 1231 b 38 5q, 
where, however, the writer so far departs from Aristotle’s view that 
he treats the sale of an article as an use of 10 xari wupPesyxds, not 
xa’ aéré. From the use made of commodities mn simple exchange 
must be distinguished the use made of them by the unsound xpqya- 
sirrixy, Which aims at the indefinite increase of wealth (c. 9. 1257) 
35 $4) 

14, 4 peraPAnrixy), Sc. xpyois, a5 in g, Or réyyy? ‘The latter view 
seems preferable, for we must supply réxyy with 4 rocatry peraBdy- 
rin in 28. Perhaps, however, we may translate simply ‘exchange’ 
(Bern Sus, ‘ Tauschhandel’). 

15 pé has no &¢ to answer to it, apparently because at 7 Kat d7Aov 
the intended couse of the sentence is changed: we expect it to 
be continued -‘ but later passing the limi of necessity and nature’ 

ek roi Kard vow, ‘from that which is natural’ (Mr. Welldon, 
‘from natural ciicumstances’). 

17 ¥ Kai Sfdov K.7.A. Vict ‘quo perspicuum etiam est non con- 
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stare natura pecuniariae genus cauponarium.’ Lamb. (followed by 
Bernays and Susemuhl): ‘ex quo licet intelligere cauponariam (seu 
mercaturam sordidam quam profitentur atque exercent ii qui ab 
aliis emunt quod pluris revendant) non esse partem artis pecuniae 
quaerendae natura,’ In favour of Vict.’s rendering, cp. Phys. 2. 2. 
194D 2, ris momricis 4 dpyerexromey, and the statement in 3, gor: 5 4 
pev hice 4 8 ob ioe abrdy: in favour of the other, c. 8. 1286b 23, 
id Kal  wodepery ices xrynrixy mas ~orat, The interpretation of 
Lamb, is probably right. Bern. conjectures rijs peraSAyrenjs for rijs 
xpnpartarixis, looking probably to 4 peraPAnrix} 14, but all the MSS. 
read rijs xpnpariotixys, and in 1257b 2 we have @drepoy eléos rijs 
xpnpariorixys .. . Td Kamndexdy, 

18. dcov yap xd. Sepulveda: ‘alioquin necesse erat ut 
quatenus eis satis esset, commutationibus uterentur.” ‘For if it 
were so, those who practise it would necessarily have made use of 
exchange only to obtain what suffices for themselves [whereas in fact 
they notoriously purchase not for their own use, but to resell ata 
profit]. So the commentators generally. Cp. § (8). 3. 1337 b 38, 
ob yap di) malfavras' rédos yap avaykaiov etvar rod Blou ri mardidy jpyiv, 
For the omission of dy in phrases like dvayxaioy jv, see Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 858. 3. ‘Ixavov takes up ray ikavdv. Td xara dow is rd ikavdy abrois 
(cp. 30 and 1256b 11). It is possible, no doubt, to take jy histori- 
cally, and not as = jv dv, and to translate ‘for it was necessary (and 
therefore natural) to make use of exchange to obtain what suffices 
for the persons exchanging (which those who practise xammAcej do 
not do),’ and this rendering would suit the paragraph which 
follows, which is historical in purport; dvayxaiov xr.A. would also 
be used in the same sense as four or five lines below (23); but 
the ordinary interpretation seems on the whole preferable. 

19, peév ody introduces a slight correction of what precedes (‘ true, 
exchange is not necessary in the household’). It seems to be 
answered by dAAd, 21: cp. c. 13. 1260a 13, and see Sus.! Ind. 
Gramm, s. v. pév. 

TH tpdry Korvwvia, i.e. the household, though the union of male 
and female and that of master and slave are spoken of as xowovlas 
(c. 2. 1252 b ro), and are of course prior to the household, for the 
household is formed of them. Cp. al mparar xowovia, c. 2. 
1252 b 31. 

21, adris is taken apparently by Sus. to refer to ddAayfv 19, but 
J incline to follow Bern. and Mr. Welldon, who refer it to 4 pera- 
BaAnrexy 14 (cp. 4 pev ody roabry peraBdnrixy, 28). It is true that in 
1257b 1 the earlier form of peraPAnriey is described as 9 dvayxata 
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a\\ay;, So that the sense 1s much the same, whichever view 
we adopt. 

mrelovos tis Kowavlas oilens, 1 e. ‘extended, in opposition to 
apart (Bon. Ind. 618b 34): cp. 2.2. 1261 b 12, Kat Bovderal y #8y 
rére elvat wédts, Grav abtépen ovpBalvp thy xowavlav elvar rod wdhOovs. 
‘Hi perafdnrixy seems to be regarded as beginning in the xdpn and 
the wdrus. 

oi pev yap «.7.A. As to the phrase moAddv xat érépwv, see Bon. 
Ind. 357 b 8: ‘«aé interdum duo adiectiva coniungit, quorum alterum 
definiendo alteri mserviat, non solum ubi prius adiectivum motte est 
(modo Kal madaol Aéyouow, Eth, Nic. 1. 8. 1098 b 27 al.), sed etiam 
in alis. It has been much discussed, on what verb the words 
modhGy kat érépav depend. Schn. would supply édéarvro, while Bern. 
thinks that no addition is needed, inasmuch as xeywpirpévor contains 
the notion of ‘wanting.’ For Susemihl’s view, see his note. Vict., 
however, would seem from his commentary to supply éxowdvovr— 
certainly the most natural course, and that which best agrees with 
mhelovos tis Kawavias otays. Aristotle is commonly chary of words, 
and often expects us to supply a word from a previous clause 
which is not altogether suitable—e. g. in 3. 16. 1287 b 28 (io): 
6 (4). 1g. 1297 40 (mopifew): 2. §. 1264 b 2 (olkovopjoe), 
Cp. also 8 (6). 8 13224 16-18. Both household and village 
have a certain aggregate of commodities at their disposal, but 
whereas in the household what one member has all others have, in 
the village this is not so; on,the contrary, some members of the 
village have corn and no shoes, others shoes and no corn. The 
members of the village are described as xeywpiopevor, i.e, they are no 
longer épootmvor or épéxaor, but are parted into a plurality of house- 
holds. The use of the word xowovelv in reference both to the 
household and to the’ village is of course not fortunate, for the 
household shares in what it possesses in a different sense from the 
village. 

28. xard rag Sefoes, in contrast to the practice of xdmnhor, 

moretobar Tas peraddces...Kard thy dddayyy. "Aday? here 
means ‘barter’: perddoots is the more comprehensive word, 
including barter as one of its forms, 

24, kat (in place of which Bern. conjectures kal viv) probably 
means ‘no less than the members of the village.’ 

26. emi whéor 8 068, i.e. no money, which is here contrasted 
with r& xpfoma, not that it is not itself one of 74 xpjotpa (36), but 
because it is not directly useful for subsistence, like corn or wine. 

29. xpnpariorinis, i.e. rie wAuora xpypariorixijs, 12566 4x. 
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80. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118b 18, dvawAnpwors ydp tis évdelas 7 
uorxy émibupla, 

BL. kata Adyov, ‘in accordance with reason and what one would 
naturally expect’: see the references in Bon. Ind. 368b go sq. Itis 
often used in much the same sense as edAdyws (e.g. in Metaph. N. 1. 
1088 a 4-6), and the phrase did rw’ airfav efAoyor (de Part. An. 2. 17. 
660b 16) may be compared. In Rhet. ad Alex. 9. 1429a 28 we 
have—ra pév yap av mpaypdray yiverat kara dAdyov ra dé qrapa Adyor. 

fevixwtépas yap «.7.A. ‘For, the supply of men’s needs coming 
to be more drawn from sources external to the State.’ Here the 
origin of money is traced to an increased distance between buyer 
and seller. Money being more portable than commodities in 
general, an advantage is found in paying a distant seller in this way. 
Aristotle perhaps remembers that the Greek coinage had its 
origin in the commerce of Aegina; cp. Strabo, p. 376, “Eqopos 
8 dv Abylyy dpyupov' mpdrov xonjvat gyow trd Beidovos' umdpioy 
yap yetoba, In Eth. Nic. 5. 8, however, the advantages of 
money in all commercial transactions, whether between parties 
near to or distant from each other, are recogmized, Again, the 
purchaser may not for the moment need any commodity in return: 
in this case money serves as an eyyuynrjs dre fora day denO9 
(Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 b ro sq.). Still all this is quite reconcileable 
with the view that what first called money into being was its use in 
distant transactions. Plato (Laws 742 A) seems to regard the 
payment of wages and of artisans’ remuneration as that which 
makes some sort of money necessary. Giph. (p. 99) refers to 
Isocr. Paneg. § 42, which is not without resemblances to the 
passage before us. 

82. dv évSeets. For the omission of efva; and its parts, see Vahlen 
on Poet. 24. 1459 b 7 (p. 243). 

35. 813 mpds tas d\dayds wd. Cp. 1. 10, 1258 b 4, odk 
Smep emoplodn’ peraBodjjs yap éyévero xdpw (7d vdpiopa). The selection 
of the particular commodity was a matter of convention, so that 
here for the first time convention stepped in; but even then money 
was for a space dealt with inartificially by weighing, till the measure 
of its artificiality was made complete by the ingenious addition of 
a stamp to denote the value of the coin. With cuvéevro, cp, xara 
ouvOjeyy, Eth. Nic, g. 8. 1133 a 29. 

37. elxe «1K. ‘possessed utility of a kind to be easily dealt 
with and made available for the end of existence ’—was, in 
fact, easily carried, easily stored, easily converted into other com- 
modities, and so forth. Vict. ‘unum eorum quae . . . possunt 
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facile deferri ad alios’; but that is only one of the characteristics 
present to the mind of Aristotle. Lamb. better: ‘usum haberet 
tractabilem ac facilem ad vitam degendam.’ For elye riw xpelav 
(which takes up rv xpyolyev), cp. Sosipater (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 4. 483)— 
peyddny xpelay ri’ ele rd mpayp’ eye, 

For 16 (jv, cp. 1257b 41. The Thessalians are said by Isocrates 
to be dvdpes otk eiperayelporo: (Epist. 2. § 20). Aristotle notices 
portability and ease in use as characteristics of a satisfactory circu- 
Jating medium, but not durability or steadiness of value. The last- 
named characteristic is, however, referred to in Eth. Nic. 5. 
8. 1133 b-13 8q. 

38. olSnpos «.7.A. Iron, or the dross of iron—rd dypeioy rod aiSipov 
—(by weight) by the Lacedaemomians ({Plato,] Eryxias 400 B): 
iron coins were also used at Byzantium (see Mr. Ridgeway, Zrans. 
Cambr, Philol, Socty, vol. 2. p. 131. who refers to Plato Com., 
HetouvSpos 3- -Meineke, Fr. Com. G1. 2. 649)—and Ar. Nub. 249): 
an iron coin of Heimaeus king of Baciua, biought by Sir Douglas 
Forsyth from the rumed cites of Central Asia, is mentioned in 
the Academy, Nov. 25, 1876 (p. 527). Cp. also Caesar de Bell. 
Gall. 3. 12: utuntur (Britann1) au ace aut tales ferreis ad 
certum pondus examinatis pro nummo, As to kay ef me roodrav 
érepov, we find in the Jiyxias (399 FE sqq.) a description of the 
leather money of Carthage; but,as Mr. Ridgeway says (1bid.), Aris- 
totle may have m Ins mind ‘some such coinage as the clectuum 
money used at Cyzicus.’ 

41. 6 yap xapaxrip «1.4 = The xapaxrip varied with the value. 
‘The tetiadiachm of Syracuse is in eatly times stamped with a 
quadiiga, the didiachm with a pair of horses, the drachm with a 
single horse with its ider Thus the number of horses shows at 
a glance the number of drachms in any piece of Sy:acusan money. 
‘The obol is marked with the wheel of a chariot’ (Prof. P. Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, p. 50). * On the tetrobol of Athens there are 
two owls; on the diobol the ow! has but one head, but two bodies ; 
on the triobol the owl is facing the spectator, and so forth... In 
Thessaly a horseman marks the diobol, a single horse the obol’ 
(ibid. p. 66). But see Mr. Head’s remarks, Hist. Numorum, p. lvi. 

2. 16 kammdtxéy. The unsound kind of xpnyattoriny 1s so called, 
not because none but «drnAe practived it, but because it was exem- 
plified in, and best illustrated by, their way of trading, with which 
every one was famihar. The xdwpAos did not himsclf produce what 
he sold, but bought it of the produccr, and bought to sell aga:n, 
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not to supply his own household needs. His operations were on 
a smaller scale than those of the ¢pzopos, and, unlike his, were con- 
fined within the limits of a particular State (cp. Plato, Polit. 260 C: 
Rep. 371 D: Sophist. 223 D: and see Btichsenschiitz, Besitz und 
Erwerb, p. 484-6 and notes), This kind of ypypariortxy comes into 
existence after the appeaiance of money on the scene, but its 
existence is in reality due not to money, but to a radically wrong 
view of the end of human life (1257 b 40 sqq,, and esp. 1258 a §). 
Money, however, makes it possible,—how, Aristotle does not 
directly explain; but he probably means that money facilitates sale 
and re-sale, is easily stored, and the like, and thus meets the spirit 
of gain half-way. If trade were carried on by barter, the practices 
of the xdydo: would be defeated by the cumbrousness of the 
operation, and they might suffer more by depreciation of stock. 
‘The value of money,’ says Gibbon (Decline and Fall, c. g—vol. 1. 
p. 356); ‘has been settled by general consent to express our wants 
and our property, as letters were invented to express our ideas; 
and both these institutions, by giving a more active energy to the 
powers and passions of human nature, have contributed to multiply 
the objects they were designed to represent.’ See also the quo- 
tation from Xen. de Vectigalibus given in the note on 1257 b 33. 

3. pev ody. See note on 1252 b 24 sqq. 

4, texvixdtepov. Cp. Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 1. 

aéOey Kr. dev seems to depend on rexvtkdrepov, which 
itself seems to be adverbial to ywduevov, But what is the nom. to 
mojoe? Vict. and Bern. make peraSadddpevov passive, the former 
supplying 14 véuicua, the latter ‘etwas’ (i.e. a commodity). Lamb, 
and Giph. explain peraBad\dpevoy by * permutando,’ apparently 
making it middle: Bonitz also would seem to take it as middle (Ind. 
468b 15), for he adds ‘i.e. moto yévos ris peraBAnrixijs.’ Adopting 
this explanation of was peraBaddépevov, which makes 1d xamnhixdv 
nom. to srotjoe, we are still met by the question, what is the meaning 
of wéGev? Does it qualify peraSadddpevov hike més, or are the words 
mds peraBaddAspevory to be taken together by themselves, so that the 
meaning will be—‘ carried on with a more studied skill in devising 
from what source and by what kind of investment it will win most 
profit’? Perhaps this is the correct interpretation. Cp. mas, c, 11. 
1288 b 13. 

5, 85 «7. Aristotle here passes on to describe the effect of 
the emergence of this kind of xpyyartortey on opinion. It suggests 
to many the erroneous conclusion that the aim of xpyparioring is 
the acquisition of money and of as much money as possible, But 
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then others by a natural reaction refuse to allow that money is 
wealth, or that this kind of ypyyariories is ypnpatiorexh at all. This 
conflict of view enables Aristotle to step in, as is his wont, and to 
say that those who take the latte: view are so far right that the 
kammuxy xXpnparioruy is not xpnparcrrie kara iow, nor is money 
natural wealth. The natural ypqpartoruy is that which goes hand in 
hand with the science of household management, and which regards 
the acquisition of commodities, not as an end, but as a means to 
7 ed Gv rightly understood, and therefore not to be pursued beyond 
a certain limit of amount. 

J. wounrerh yap elvar, sc. doxet, 

to mhodrou Kal xpnydrov, Vahlen (Aristot. Aufsatze, 2. 13 n.) 
compares 4 (7). I. 132348 37, wAovrov kal ypnudrav, and 1. 9. 
12574 1, wdovrov kal erhoeas. Here, as often elsewhere (Bon. Ind. 
357 b 13), xaf appears to be used in an explanatory sense, just as 
it is two lines lower in viv xpnpariotichy Kal ry xamndexqy, and in 
addayis Kat xamyhelas, 1256 a 41. Xpyudrev is an ambiguous word, 
often meaning money and always suggestive of it (cp. Eth. Nic. 
4. I. L119 b 26, xpyyura dé déyouev mdvra Boav 4 abla voulopare 
perpetrat, and (Plato,] Eryxias 403 D, quoted below on 11). 

8. Kat yap tay wAodroy x..A. These words supply an indis- 
pensable link in the argument, which seems to be as follows— 
Xpnpartorenh is wouteay rod mAovrau Kal xpyydrov, mAodros is vouioparos 
wdjOos, therefore xpnpariorinh i8 mowmrix) vouicpatos wAyOous, or in 
other words, its gpyov is rd Odvacdar Gewpeiy mddev Eorar mARBos xpy- 
pdrov, This word xpnyudrav might have been voulowaros, but the 
two words do not lie far apart in meaning. In kal ydp somewhat 
of the force of xaf perhaps survives: ‘they not only misconstrue 
xpnuariorixh and take it to be concerned with money (5), but they 
also misconstrue m\odros and take it to be abundance of money.’ 
So we have roy wAvirov kat rv ypnpatirtixny, 18 

11. vépos, ‘a mere convention . cp. Tih Nic 5 8 1133 4 30, 
kat Se totro rodvopa Eyer vipecpa, Gre ob ioce GAG vdpw ari, kab ep’ 
piv peraSarelv nat qotjoa dypporov: Magn. Mor. 1. 34. 1194 a 
27-23: Plato, Laws 889 FE: Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 14, vipous 8. ty, 
& Sdxpares was ay res pyjoatro anovdaiov xpaypa sivat } 7d weiBerOat 
abrois, obs ye rodddes abral of Oéuevor arodoxipzdvarres peraridevrat ; 
Noyes and ydpurpa were both connected in popular etymology with 
vouito. Plato had said m Laws 742 J2, wdevcious 8 ad oddSpa rat 
dyabots adbvarav, ots ye 6) wAovainus of woAAuL KuTadcyovee Aeyouos bE 
Tous Kexrnuévous ey OAiyos Trev dvéparwv mrelgrou vogicpatos aga 
kripara, & kai kaxds tis xexrir’ dv: cp Rep 521.\, Laws 7361, 
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and Aristot. Rhet. 1. 5. 13612 23 sqq. But it is possible 
that the Cynics, or some of them, are also here referred to. 
The Eryxias, which is included among the dialogues ascribed to 
Plato, appears to treat the subject of money and wealth from 
a Cynical point of view, and we find in it not indeed the exact 
arguments here used, but arguments pointing to the same con- 
clusion—e.g. 403 D, ri otk éxeivoy rdv Adyov dieréhecas, ds ra Soxoivra 
obx fort xphwara, xpvolov cal dpyipioy Kal raANa ta rotadra; ~=When we 
are told (18) that the persons referred to by Aristotle in the 
passage before us sought wealth and xpypariorie in something 
other than the things to which these names were commonly given, 
we are reminded of Eryxias 403 C, émorhuyy ydp twa mapadidods 
76 dvOpdr@ dua xal mdovoroy adrdv menoinxe, and Diog. Laert. 6. 68, 
who says of the Cynic Diogenes—ri maideiav ele rois pev véos 
cadpootuyy, trois 8¢ wpeaBurépors mapapvlay, rois b€ mémot sAodrop, 
rois 6€ mdovalos xéopov eva. The Cynics seem to have made out 
knowledge how to use things to be real wealth, and its acquisition 
true xpnyartore;. Compare the doctrine of the Stoics that ‘the 
wise man alone is rich,’ and see Cic. Paradoxa Stoicorum 6, 3. 51. 
Zeno of Citium in his ideal polity, which was much coloured by 
Cynicism, abolished the use of money altogether (Diog. Laert, 
4. 33, vomopa 8 or’ dddayis evexev oleodar Selv Karackevdtew 
atre arodnplas évexev), The arguments used by the inquirers 
here referred to are far from convincing, though Aristotle does not 
stop ta comment on them: money does not necessarily become 
valueless when deprived of the character of money (cp. rév xpyal- 
pov aird by, 1257 a 36), and as Lord Macaulay noted on the 
margin of his copy of the Politics (Afacmillan's Magazine, July 
1875, p. 220), ‘a man who has plenty of clothes and dnnk may die 
of hunger, yet you would call clothes and drink wealth.’ Aristotle, 
it is true, speaks (Eth. Nic. 5. 8, 1133 a 31) of money being made 
‘useless’ by demonetization, and he also looks upon articles of 
subsistence as furnishing the truest type of wealth (i wep) riv rpopiy, 
12598 a 17), but he would hardly go so far as the inquirers he 
refers to here. Things which serve for clothing and as épyava are 
to him part of true wealth (1256 b 1 sqq.). 

oiSéy, Cp. 5 (8). 6.1341 b 7: de Gen, An. 4. 4. 771 b 29. 

perabepévav, Mr. Welldon: ‘give up a currency and adopt 
another.’ For this use of the word, compare Fragm. Aristot. 508. 
1561 b 4, fhaBev 6 Evfevos yuvaika wal ouvdeer perabépevos robvopa 
"Apiorofev, and the use of the word peracricwow in 4 (5). 1. 
1301b 8. Cp. also Plato, Laws 889 E. 
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12, odre. See critical note. 

14, dwopfoe. For this use of the third person, see Bon. Ind. 
589 b 47 Sqq.: 763 a 25 sq. 

16. dwodetrar. For the future after rosdrov of, cp, 2. 7. 1266 b 
36. Compare also Plato, Euthyd. 299 D-E. 

gov Miday éxetvoy, Sc. derohéo Oat, 

20. Bekker reads 9 8é xamndccy mowurix) ypnudroy erd.: thus he 
evidently, like the Vet. Int, makes 4 xan the nominative. 
Susemihl’s stopping, however, which I have adopted, seems prefer- 
able. With this stopping, the translation will be—‘but the other 
is commercial.’ Cp. 1. 10. 1258 a 39. 

21. dX 4%. All MSS. have aad’ # or ddd’ H, none ddd. The 
sentence would have been regularly constructed, if it had run—ed 
srounrexh xpnudrov GdX’ 7) Sid xpnpdrov peraPodijs, OF wotnTiKy xX. od mdvros, 
dada Sid x. pw. pdvor. Instead of adopting either of these forms, 
Aristotle anticipates in 0d advras the coming exception and employs 
both of wdvras and a\N #: cp. Plato, Protag. 354 B, § eyeré re dAdo 
réhos Aéyew ... GAN # BSords re kal Mdmas, where Riddell (Apol. 
p. 175) remarks, ‘the ado is anticipatory of the exception, and 

‘this is also pleonastic.’ 

22, nai Soxet xr, It is thought to be concerned with money, 
because it operates through exchange and money is the starting- 
point and goal of exchange. In reality, however, it deals with 
krfjots (37), the same subject-matter as olxovopixi) xpypareorini deals 
with, though with a different aim. Zro:yeiov, ‘id quod est simpli- 
cissimum, ex quo reliqua conficiuntur’ (Bon. Ind. 7o2 b 32): cp. 
oprbévros ody 4On voploparos, 12874 41. Tépas, ‘quia contenta haec 
ratio rei quaerendae est cum coacervat nummos, nec aliud sibi 
proponit’ (Vict.). Cp. Hegesipp. Fragm. (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 
4 479); 

Oix, Grd rd mépas tis paryetpixiis, Dupe, 
edpyxévar mdvrov vdpite pdvoy épé: 


and Posidipp. Fr. (ibid. 4. 521), 
Tis réxyns wépas 
Todr’ Eotiv, 


Aristotle, however, recognizes a kind of exchange which is carried 
on independently of money and before money comes into being. 
23. cal... 84. Seenoteon 12532 18. Hereis a further distinc- 
tion between the campdixf and the oixovopexy xpnparioring. Not only 
does the former seck wealth by meansof exchange alone, but it aims at 
an unlimited amount. It makes wealth, which 1s a means, an end, 
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and as all arts pursue their end to an indeterminate extent, it 
consequently pursues wealth to an indeterminate extent. 

25. els daetpdy dor. Cp. 1258 a 1, els dreipov ody éxelons rijs 
émiBunlas otons, and Metaph TY. g. 1010 a 22, elvar els dretpov, where 
Bekker conjectures iéva: without necessity: see Bonitz on the 
passage. 

27. éxeivo. See above on 1257 4 3. 

29. & sovodros K.7.N., ie. 6 xpnparioterds mAotros—‘a mass of 
xphpara, and especially money, and the quest of this by exchange 
alone.’ 

30. ris 8 oixovopsxfs xh. It is natural, looking to ratrys 
Tis xpypariorixijs 28, to explain rijs olkovousxys as tis olkovopsnis 
xpnpariortxjs, and with this view to-propose the excision of od, or 
the substitution of ad (Bernays), which the wrong reading of ody 
for af by T° in 1268 a 39 might well be used to support. But 
perhaps no change is necessary, for xpypdrov xThoews is very 
probably that which we are to supply. Transl.: ‘but of house- 
keeping, not money-making, acquisition of commodities there is a 
measure, for money-making is not the business of the house- 
keeping acquisition of commoditics’ Todro appears to refer to 
5 rotodros wAodros KA, Contrast 38, dore Boxe? riot rodr’ elva ris 
olkovopiriis [xpioeos ris xpnpartorixijs| Eoyor—i. e. 9 ablfnors. 

82. rH pe. Vict. ‘hac quidem ’—‘ si ita rem attendimus, 
id est si argumentis ducimur’ The reasoning referred to is that 
which is set forth in 1257 a 10-31, where we learn that 
true wealth is that which is necessary to sustenance and for the 
purposes of the household generally, and that this kind of wealth is 
limited by the needs of the household (cp. also 1256b 26~37). 
Lamb., however, followed by Bernays, translates ‘huic quidem ’— 
ie. for the olxovoyie) xpqyartorixn—not rightly, as it seems to me. 

88. ém Se kA, ‘but we see the opposite occuring in the 
experience of life.’ For aupPaivew él, cp, de Gen. An. 2. 5. 741b 
19, ovpPalves 0 emt mavrav rd redevraiov yiwdpevov mpdrov arodelrety, rd 
dé mpSrov redevraiov, Aristotle is met by a contrariety between 6 
Adyos and ra yuwdpeva (or 7d oupPaivorra), and we might expect that 
he would apply the famous principle of de Gen. An. 3, 10. 760 b 
27 8Qq., ce pév ody Tod Adyou Ta mepl Thy yeveow Tov pederrdv rodrov 
Eyet' rov rpdmov, Kol ex roy cupBalvery Soxovvray wep) abrdss ob pry 
elAnrrat ye ra ovpBalvovra Ikavds, GAN édy more AnHoj, rére rh aloOjoe 
padoy H TG Adyq@ trorevréov, kal rois Méyors, dav dpodoyoupeva Seixvdact 
rois pawonévos, But the question here is what ought to be and 
not what is, and ra ywéueva are not as decisive as in a problem of 
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natural history; men’s action, as Aristotle proceeds to point out, 
is in this matter the offspring of mistake. 

ép(pev). See critical note. 

advtes yap K.7.A, Cp. Xen. de Vectig. 4. 7, xat yap 0) frurha pév, 
éredav [kavd rig xrjonrat tH olkig, ob pda ere mporwvodvrar’ apyupioy 
8¢ obdels wa atra@ woAd exrnaato, Sure ph ere wpoordeiobat, 

85. alriov 88x74. What is adrév? I incline to think, not the 
two kinds of xpnuariorteh, but the two kinds of xpyydrov erijais (30), 
orin other words, the two uses of ypyparieriey. The reason why men 
act as if wealth were subject to no limit is the mutual proximity 
and similarity of the two ways of using ypyyarorimy. ‘For either 
use of xpnjsariorien, being of the same thing, overlaps the other, so 
as to seem one and the same ; for property—the subject-matter of 
both (cp. 1. 9. 1257 a 13 sq.)—is applied by both to (or has to do 
with) the same use, but not with the same aim, the aim of the one 
mode of using it bemg its increase and that of the other some- 
thing quite different” ‘The two kinds of xpyyartorie} are, in fact, 
only two different uses of the same science, or even an identical 
use, only with a different aim. ‘Exarépa, which is the reading of 
all known MSS., though three MSS. of the Vet, Int. (b g h) have 
‘utrique pecuniativae,’ seems to be placed where it is to bring out 
the antithesis to rod adrod odva more sharply. Sepulveda appears 
to have found ékarépas in some MSS. (see critical note on 1257 b 
36). There is certainly some strangeness in the immediate 
sequence of éxarépa 4 xpjjow and ris abrijs xpjoews, and the genitive 
ris abrijs xpjoews is perplexing. But if we accept, with Bern. and 
Sus., Gottling’s emendation rijs yap abrijs core erjoews xpiots, we are 
not quit of our difficulties, for rijs adrijs xrnoews is not a satisfactory 
expression. Perhaps the reduction of the two uses of xpqpartriay 
mentioned in 35-36 to the one use not xara rairdy of 37 may be 
no more than the word éwadAdrre prepares us for. For the phrase 
ths yap adriis orl xporews xrgots, Soph. El. 11. 171 b 29 may be 
compared (the passage also illustrates od kara rabrdv)—kat Tdv Adyar 
rav abréy pév elow of idépides kal cogioral, GAN ob ré&v abrdy eveev" 
kal Adyos 6 adrés pev gorat codiorixds Kal epirrixds, GAN ob Kard rairdv, 
AN J péy viens pawopémns, eprrikds, 7 8€ codias, coprorends. Cp. also 
Pol. 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 33, drav Gdws mepl krqoews xal rijs mepl Thy vdclay 
edroplas ovpBalyy mucicbat pyelav, mds dei xat riva rpdmov €xew mpds Thy 
xpfow airiy; In 7 (g). 2. 13024 37 we have &v dto péy éor raira 
tois elpnuépots, GAN ody daoatres. 

88. dere 1.0. takes up éwadddrre: the two uses of xpnparioriny 
overlap, and so the end of the xampdsa} xpjow—the increase of 
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property—is taken to be the end of the olkovowiey xpijouw (for 
perhaps it is more natural to supply xpijovs here than ypquartorixg), 
Householders are thus led to follow the example of of ypyparitéyevar 
in the use of property and to make its indefinite increase their aim. 
Aristotle seems, however, after all (40 sqq.) to trace the confusion 
of the ofxovopixy xpijows Of property with the xamndie} xpos of it to 
something more than the émdddagis of the two—to a wrong view of 
the purpose of life and of the nature of ré «d ¢jv, Either men forget - 
everything else for mere existence (7d ¢jv), or they erroneously take 
1d e3 ¢jv to consist in bodily enjoyment. The same two contrasted 
classes of misusers of property appear in 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 36 sqq,, 
and in a saying ascribed to Aristotle by Plutarch (de Cupiditate 
Divit. 8. g27 A), ob 82 od drovers, Pooper, Apiororédous A€yovros, re 
of per ob xpavrat [rots xpnyuacw], of 3€ mapaypavrat (I owe this quotation 
to an unpublished essay by the late Mr. R. Shute). As to the former 
of the two classes, cp. Eth. Nic, 4. 1. 11204 2, Soxei & drdded res 
abrod elas kal 4 ris otcias POopd, ds rod Cyv dia robray dvros, and Dio 
Chrysost, Or. 6. 209 R, As to the misapprehension of ré ed Civ 
by the second, cp. Plato, Rep. 329 A, dyavaxrofiow as peyddov rivav 
dreorepypéver, kal rére pev (while in the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of youth) e3 (avres, viv 5€ of8¢ (avres: Eurip. Fragm. 284. 3-6: 
Hyperid. Fragm. 209 Blass, pi divacOar adds Civ, py paddy rd Kadd 
Ta év r@ Bie (and these Hyperides notoriously interpreted in this 
way): Theopomp. Fr. 260, Our own expression ‘living well’ is, 
however, illustration enough. 

40. tiv «.r,, ‘their wealth in money’: see below on r2g9b 19. 

1258 a. 1. eis dwetpov... odons. See note on 1267b 2g. 

2. Gcor 82 kal x.r.A., ‘and those who do aim at’; or perhaps the 
sense Of kai is ‘at all’ (see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168). 

4, wal roér’, ie. not only rd Civ, but also rd apds ras caparixds 
aodaveets. 

6, édijdudev, For this use of the word, see 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 
148q. and Bon. Ind. 288 a 52 sq. 

10. tav Suvdpewr here seems to include not only arts like 
erparnyiny, but also virtues like dvdpia: contrast Eth. Nic. 2. 4, 
1105 b 20 sqq.and §. 1. 1129 a IX sqq. 

of xatd gdow. Plato (Rep. 346) had already insisted that pay 
is the end of the art of payment, not of medicine, or building, or 
navigation (cp. Rep. 342 D, dpoddynras yap 6 dkpiBis larpds capdrov 
elvat Epy@v, GAN ob xpnyariorys). There is perhaps a reminiscence 
of the passage before us in Magn. Mor. 1. 2g. 1192 a 18 sqq,, and 
possibly in Lucian, Cynicus 545. 
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11. otparnytrijs. Generals of the type of Chares (see Theopomp. 
ap. Athen. Deipn. 532b sq.) were perhaps present to Aristotle’s mind. 
Aristotle does not refer to the ways of contemporary politicians, but 
he might well have done so: see Prof. S.H. Butcher, Demosthenes 
(p. 13), who cites Demosth. Olynth. 3. c. 26 and Isoer. Areopag. 
§ 25. Sophists also used their gawouévy copia with a view to 
xenuartopds, Soph. El. rx. 17xb 27 sqq. 

18, toGro, i.e. 7d xpnparifer@a, which must be supplied from 
xpnpariorixds. 

ros, ‘the end of all these durdpers.’ Cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 5 sq. 
for a very similar expression. 

15. 80 airlay tive x7. It has been explained (1257 b 40- 
zap8ax4) that men come to need the unsound kind of ypy- 
pariorik, because they live for 7b yw or for rd e3 jy wrongly in- 
terpreted. 

17. 4 wepl thy tpodyv. The sound form of ypnpererixy is, how- 
ever, concerned with the acquisition of many things besides rpop 
—e. g. eoOys, tpyava, dovdo, as is explained in c. 8. 1256 b 1g sqq. 
Still Aristotle viewed articles of subsistence as the type of true 
wealth, herein apparently following the inquirers referred to in 
1as7 b rosqq., and trifling mexactnesses are not rare in the 
Politics, so that this one need not disturb us. 

19. é§ dpyxiis, c. 8.1256 a 4, though there no reference had been C. 10. 
made to mohertxy. It was evidently a common view not only that 
the main function of the head of a household was to add to the 
household income, but also that the statesman’s main business was 
to provide the State with as large a revenue as possible: cp. c. 11, 
1259 8 36, Sidwep rwés kal wodsredoyras dy ohirevopévav raira pdvor, 
and see the account given of the wodirns dya6ds in Rhet. ad Alex. 
39. 1446 b 33, doris mpord8aus mapacrevate mreloras, ray idiardy pydéva 
dnpetwv, and Theopompus’ picture of Eubulus (Fr. 96: Miller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 293)—Ed@oudor .. . Squaywyds fy émpavéoraros, émipedgs 
re xal diddrovos, dpyipidy re cuxvav moplfav rots ’AGnvalats Seéverpe’ ded 
xat rip wdduy émt ris rovrou modtrelas dvavdpordrny kai pabvpordrny ovvéBy 
yevéoba. Aristotle’s object here is to correct these erroneous con- 
ceptions of the office of the Statesman and the head of a household. 

20. of, not odx, though preceding dAAd, as in x258a 33 and 
3. 14. 1284b 39. ‘Od is used before a vowel without the final 
x when it stands at the end of a clause and when it is emphatic : 
of, Xen. Hell. 2. 2. 2: Cyr. 2. 3. 8, 5. 8. 31, 8.1.5! Mem. 4. 7. 7’ 
(Holden, Qeconomicus of Xenophon, p. t91). For the transition 
to ddrd, cp. 1258a 33: 3.7. 1279b 1: 6 (4). 8 12944 2. 
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21. todr0, not probably 4 xaqzartorcey, though this would harmonize 
well with c. 8. 1256 b 28, but xpyara as in 35 (udAcora 8¢, xabdmep 
elpnras mpdrepov, Sei ice: rotro tmdpyew). For the thought that 
the statesman has not, any more than the weaver, to produce the 
material on which he exercises his art, cp. 4 (7). 4.1325 b 40 sqq.: 
13. 1332a 28. Cp. also Plato, Laws 889 A. Aristotle speaks 
somewhat differently in Phys. 2. 2. 194 b 1, ev pév ody rots xara réyuny 
Hucis moodpev tiv VAnv rod Epyou evexa, év bé roils uarkois trdpyee odea, 

donep yap kal... odrw kal, See Sus.?, Ind. Gramm. éozep. 

23. tpobhv «7.4. ‘So for sustenance nature must make over 
land or sea or something else.’ Cp. Xen. Mem, 4. 3. 5 sq, and 
Antiphon, Tetral, 3.1.2. For a similar use of rpodj», cp. Xen. 
QOecon, 17. 14, 4 dy éxelvar épyardpevat tpodiy xaraddvrar, For dddo 
tt, cp. 8, C. 1256 a 37, Atuvas Kal €Ayq Kat worapods } Oddarrav rovavrny, 
The food of animals, indeed, is rather that which comes from earth 
and water, than earth and water (de Gen, An. 3. 11. 762 b 12); 
earth and water are food rather for plants (ibid.): still food is said 
to be a mixture of earth and water in de Part. An. 3. 5, 668 b rx. 

24, &k Be todray K.t.A. Schneider, Bonitz (according to Sus. Qu. 
Crit. p. 356), and Susemihl himself explain ék robrav here as = perd 
radra, and there is much to be said for their view, though perhaps 
this use of ék rojray is more common in Xenophon than in 
Aristotle (as to Plato, see Riddell, Apol. p. 162). This rendering 
certainly has the merit of softening the harshness of the juxta-posi- 
tion of robray and radra, But I incline on the whole to think that 
in the context in which it stands ék rovray means ‘starting with 
this provision.’ Taira must mean ‘ food,’ not ‘ land, sea, etc.,’ for 
it is the function of olkovopsxy to deal with the former, not the latter; 
the word is perhaps in the plural because there are many kinds of 
food—rpopy ék yijs, tpopy ek Oadarrns KA. : 

26. yravar. Cp. Phys. 2. 2.194 a 36, duo 89 al dpyouca ris Dans 
kat al ywopitovea réxvar, jf Te xpapery Kat ris womriKis 7 dpxirecrovixi. 
The ship-captain (representing 7 xpopévy), woidv re rd el8os rod wyda- 
lov, yoopife kat émirdrre’ 6 88 (the dpyirécroy who superintends its 
construction), é« molou £0Aou kal molov xwpreay Zora, The claims of 
6 xpHpevos to be credited with knowledge are also maintained in 
Pol. 3. 11. 1282 a 17 sq. 

" 27. nat ydép. ‘For, if this were not so.’ 

31. For éref followed by ofra, cp. 1263 b 23—31. The house- 
holder must know bad commodities from good, but he need not 
know even the sound methods of producing or acquiring them. 
Cp. Cic. de Rep. 5. 3. 5. 
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83. rv ypnudror, The article is probably added, because the 
meaning is ‘the commodities essential to the household.’ 

84. The use of the word pddrora implies that occasionally the 
means of subsistence may not gice: trdpye, in which case the 
householder must provide them as best he can. The territory of 
the State may be so infertile and the sea so barren of fish, that a 
resort to other modes of acquiring sustenance than the obtainment 
of vegetable and animal food from the soil and sea may be in- 
evitable, Aristotle’s meaning may be illustrated by the instance of 
Aegina: cp. Ephor. ap. Strab, p. 376, dumdpioy yap yevéoOar, dia Thy 
Aumpéryra tis xOpas rév avOpemav Oararroupyotrray éumopeKds. 

apérepoy, 1258 a 23. 

85. The proof that it is for Nature to supply the animal once 
brought into the world with food, is that every creature finds its 
food in the unexhausted residuum of the matter from which it 
takes its origin, or in other words receives it from the hands of 
Nature (c. 8. 1256 b 7 sqq.: see note on 1256b 12). So we read 
in de Gen. et Corr. 2. 8. 335 a 10, dmavra pev yap rpeperat rois abrois 
e& Gumep ori. Not only is the earliest food used by an animal 
born with him and the gift of Nature, but animals subsist through- 
‘out life on the products of the earth and water of which they are 
made (Meteor. 4. 4. 382 a 6 sqq.). Cp. Oecon. 1. 2. 1343 a 30, 
ere 8€ kat rdv kara giaw [f yeopyn|’ dice yap dd tijs pyrpds % tpo- 
$i) nicl éorw, Sore xal rois dvOpmrors dvd ris yis, and Luer, 2. 1156, 

Sed genuit tellus eadem quae ‘nunc alit ex se: 
Aristotle, however, would say ‘land and water,’ and would speak 
not of the mother, but of the unused residuum as the true source 
of food. But, if food is always won from Jand and water, all other 
commodities, it is implied, should be sought from the same quarter, 
and the Science of Supply should thus procure them. 

88. miow. Cp.c. 8.1256b 7, 9 nev oy roradry ergo tr abris 
alveras rijs pivews 8idopevn mao (i.e, woe rois (gous), though here 
waot Seems to mean ‘for all human beings,’ as in c. 2. 1253 4 30. 

&. an &ddjhov stands in contrast to did ray xapwav kal rdv (dav. 1258 b. 
Cp. Rhet. 2. 4. 13814 21, 80d rove édevbepious kal rods dvdpelovs ryndou 
kal rovs Sixaious* rotovrovs 8° taroAapBdvoves robs wu} dd’ érépay (Gvras* 
rotodrat 8 of dirs rot épydter at, kat rotiray of drd -yewpyias kal rav @drov 
oi abrovpyol pdkiora, The idea is still further worked out in Oecon. 
I. 2. 13438 27, 9 88 yeopyny pddcora [krycews emtpédea] bre Sixaia® 
od yap dw dvépdrav off éxdvrov, Somep kamndeia kad al wcOapvixai, ode’ 
axdvrev, Somep al swodeuxal, Here the writer has before him Plato, 
Soph. 219 D, 


4 
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4 SBodooratixy, ‘the trade of a petty usurer’ (L. and S.): see 
also Btichsenschitz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. go1, n. 7, who quotes 
from Etymolog. Magn. 725. 13, 6Bodoardras yodv of ’Arrixol rods ddiya 
SaveiCorvras freyor trepBorrxds. Aristotle’s objection seems to apply 
as much to lenders of large sums at usury as to lenders of small; 
but we find roxerat xard pexpdy él wodkdG singled out as objects of 
obloquy in the Nicomachean Ethics also (4. 3. 1121b 34). Cp. M. 
Cato, de Re Rustica, praef.: maiores nostri hoc sic habuerunt, et 
ita in legibus posuerunt, furem dupli condemnari, feneratorem quad- 
rupli; quanto peiorem civem existimarint feneratorem quam furem, 
hinc licet existimari. See also Cic. de Offic. 2. 23. 89, and Sandys 
and Paley on Demosth. contra Steph. 1. c. 70. 

8. 88 75 K.7.X., ‘because profit is acquired (literally perhaps, ‘the 
acquisition of profit results’: cp. for erjjos, 1257 b 30 and 1286 19), 
‘from money taken by itself, and not from exchange, for which 
money was introduced. For the ellipse of dd rovrov before 
éq! mep éroploby, cp. 1. 3. 1293b 3: 5 (8). 5.139404 27: 4 (7). 
13. 1332a 29-30. In usury, according to Aristotle here, the profit 
comes from money taken by itself, not subjected to any process of 
exchange, nor converted into corn or any other commodity—the 
use for which it is intended. It was introduced to serve as a 
medium of exchange, not to grow, but usury makes it grow. It 
makes money come out of money, and hence the Greek word 
for interest (rékos), for as children are like their parents, so is 
interest money no less than the principal which begets it. Things, 
however, should be used for the purpose for which they exist 
(c. 9. 12584 10); hence this mode of acquisition is in an especial 
degree unnatural. Néucpa vouicparos is perhaps, like Anpoodémms 
AnjooSévous, meant to express a filial relation. The nature of 
Interest on Money seems to be better understood in c. 11 (see 
below on 2r). 

C.11, 9. We now come to a chapter differing both in matter and 
manner from the chapters which precede and follow it, and for 
which we can hardly be said to have been prepared in advance. 
A friend has expressed to me a doubt of its authenticity, and even 
if we hold it to be Aristotelian, it might be (as some other pass- 
ages of the Politics appear to be) a subsequent addition, due 
either to Aristotle himself or to some succeeding editor. The 
question deserves examination, and it will be well to notice here a 
few considerations on either side, 

The opening words of c, 8 promise an inquiry into all kinds of 
property and all forms of the Science of Supply. The question 
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whether the Science of Supply is a part of the Science of House- 
hold Management is here indeed singled out as the first question to 
be discussed, but we gather that other questions also will be 
treated. Still no reference is made to a division of the inquiry into 
a part relating to ra mpds ri ydow and a part relating to rd apis 
ray xpjow. C, 11, however, starts with this distinction. "Emel 8¢ ré 
mpos Thy yrdow Staplkaper ikavds, ra mpds thy xphow Sel diuedOeiv (c. 11. 
mii). We have learnt—-this seems to be the meaning—to dis- 
tinguish the sound and unsound forms of the Science of Supply. 
We have also learnt how far the olxovoyieés has, as such, to con- 
cern himself with the Science of Supply; but we have not yet 
Jearnt in any degree how to practise this Science, nor which 
of its branches are most safe or most profitable or most alien to 
a freeman, nor generally what are the principles of successful 
money-making. There is nothing un-Aristotelian in giving advice 
to lovers of money-making (rots repdou ray Xpynpariorinyy, C, II. 
1259 8), for Aristotle disapproves of the tyranny and the extreme 
democracy at least as strongly as he disapproves of a money-making 
spirit, yet he advises both these constitutions how best to secure 
their own continuance. Besides, States may find the inquiries of 
this chapter useful (1259 338q.). And if to us instruction how 
to farm and trade seems to fall outside the province of a treatise 
on Household Management and Politics, this was not the view of 
Aristotle’s time, for Xenophon had sketched in his Oeconomicus 
how a farm was to be managed; the only novelty in this chapter 
is that it studies the principles of commercial success. 

And then again, if Aristotle does not prepare us in c. 8 or else- 
where in the First Book for a consideration of ra mpés ri xpjow in 
relation to the Science of Supply, it is nevertheless the case that in 
entering on the question of slavery (c. 3. 1253 b 14 sqq.) he had 
announced his aim to be not only to arrive at conclusions on the 
subject better than those commonly held, but also to throw light 
on the use to be made of the slave (rd re mpds riy dvayxatay xpelav 
oper, 1253 b 1g), and a similar inquiry respecting ypyperoriny is 
not unnatural. Throughout the Politics 73 xpqoipor, no less than rd 
épédv, is kept in view (see e.g. 2. 1. 1260b 32 8q.: 6 (4). 1. 
1288 b 35 8qq.). 

On the other hand, the account given of xpnmarirxy in c. 11 
differs in many respects from that given in cc. 8-10, Three kinds 
of ypnpartorixh are now distinguished, not two only as before—the 
natural kind (or, as it is also now called, 9 olkeordrn), % peraBAnrixy, 
and a kind midway between the two of which we have heard 
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nothing in ec. 8-roe, and we find labouring for hire (uioSapvia) and 
lending money at interest (roxopés) ranged under 4 peraBdnruny 
xpnparvorixh, whereas in cc. 8-10 nothing has been said of proapvia, 
and éBodoorariny has been described as winning money, not from 
any process of exchange, but from the barren metal itself. The 
inclusion, however, of the work of the rexvirys, as a form of puw- 
éapvia, under 4 peraBAnrix) xpnparcorexy is quite borne out by 1. 13. 
1260 b 2, where rexviras are said not to exist by nature, though 
it does not seem to agree with the recognition of the reyvirns 
elsewhere (4 (7). 8. 1328 b 21: 6 (4). 4. 1291 a I 8qq.) as 
one of the necessary elements of a State. The reference to 
writers on the subject and to rd Aeydpeva omopddyy (1258 b 39 sqq.), 
again, is in accordance with the advice given in Rhet. 1. 4. 
1359 b 30 sqq., and this passage of c. rz may well have been 
present to the mind of the writer of the so-called Second Book 
of the Oeconomics, whoever he was (see Oecon. 2. 1346 a 26 sqq.). 
Hieronymus of Rhodes, as has been observed elsewhere, may 
possibly have had a passage from this chapter (1259 a 9 sqq.) 
before him. The writer of the sketch or epitome of the Political 
Theory of the Peripatetics which is preserved in the Eclogae of 
Stobaeus (2. 6. 27) would seem to be acquainted with the earlier 
part of c. 11 down to the notice of werahAeurixy, for he says, 7 8 kad 
mOhAGy eprrerpor dev elvat tov olkovoyredr, yewpylas mpoBarelas peraddelas, 
ta robs Avotrehectdrovs dya xa Stxatordrovs xaprovs draywadoxy: he 
may well have been acquainted with the later part also, though he 
does not mention anything from it. The following passage from 
the First Book of the Oeconomics may likewise be based on the 
teaching of c. 11—krjoews 88 mpdry empédcca xara iow’ xard 
ici dé yeapyth mporépa, kat Sedirepar Saat dard ris ys, oloy peradXevric 
kal ef ris DAy rovatry (c. 2. 1343 a 25 Sqq.). 

On the whole, I incline to think that this chapter is Aristotelian, 
and perhaps coeval with the rest of the First Book, 

10, mdvra 8€ TA Tovwdra KA. Stahr translates: ‘auf diesem 
ganzen Gebiet hat freilich die Theorie freies Spiel, wahrend die 
Praxis an nothwendige Bedingungen gebunden ist.’ Bern. and 
Sus. follow him in this translation, and Mr. Welldon’s version is— 
‘it is to be observed, however, that in all such matters speculation 
is free, while in practice there are limiting conditions.’ Vict. 
however translates—‘cuncta autem huiuscemodi contemplationem 
habent libero homine dignam, usum vero necessarium ’—and 
I incline to this view of the passage. We have érevOépa dyopd, 
4(7). 12. 13314 32: edevbépa emoriun, Metaph. A. 2, 982 b 24. 
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Prof. Tyrrell (Hermathena, 12. 28) ‘thinks it will be found that 
éetbepos when of two terminations always means “liberalis,” not 
“liber.”’ The aim of the remark will then be to distinguish between 
what is liberal and what is not so in relation to these matters—an. 
aim which appears also below, 1258 b 34-39, as well as in the 
contrast of évripdrepa and dvayxaidrepa épya, c. 7. 1255 b 28, and in 
8 (8). 2. 1337b 1g sqq. We are told, in fact, that though 
speculation about matters relating to the practice of ypypariorixh 
is liberal, the exercise of the arts which fall under the head of 
xpnpariorixy ig not so. So in de Part. An. 1. 5. 64538 5 sqq. 
Aristotle tells us that he will treat of Zoology pydéy mapadkurdy els 
ddvapuy pare droudrepoy pyre roidrepor’ Kal yap év rots pr) Keyapiopévors 
abrdy (sc. ray (dev) mpds riy aicbnow, Kata Thy Oeuplay suas % Snprovp- 
ynoaca dias dunydvous pSovas mapéxet roils Suvapévors ras alrias yyapitew 
cal pice girordpors. It appears from Plato, Laws 889 D, that there 
were those who ranked agriculture very high among the sciences. 

12. éo7. 82 «1.4. Varro in his De Re Rustica (lib. a. praef. 5) 
gives a similar account of the qualifications which a farmer should 
possess :—quarum (sc. agriculturae et pastionis) quoniam societas 
inter se magna... qui habet praedium, habere utramque debet 
disciplinam, et agriculturae et pecoris pascendi, et etiam villaticae 
pastionis: ex ea enim quoque fructus tolli possunt non mediocres, 
ex ornithonibus ac leporariis et piscinis. Compare also the open- 
ing lines of Virgil’s Georgics, and Cicero de Senectute 19. 54. 
The following passage of Varro, de Re Rustica (2. 1. 16) is very 
similar to that before us—in qua regione quamque potissimum 
pascas, et quando, et queis? ut capras in montuosis potius locis et 
fruticibus, quam in herbidis campis, equas contra; neque eadem 
loca aestiva et hiberna idonea omnibus ad pascendum. It will be 
noticed that Azistotle places ‘res pecuaria’ before ‘agricultura,’ 
perhaps because pastoral farming long prevailed more extensively 
in Greece than agriculture (Btchsenschtitz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
pp. 208 sqq., 313), perhaps because 1 was more lucrative (cp. 
Cic de Offic. 2. 25. 89), perhaps because animals hike the horse 
and ox deserve precedence. We hear nothing fiom him as to the 
employment of slaves as a source of profit. 

Xpioipe (cp. 30, dxiprov per xpyoipev S¢) apparently takes up ra 
mpos tiv xpyow and bears probably somewhat the same meaning a» 
in Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 a 15, radra 88 mdvra kai. dogady kai édevdépia Kai 
xphopar Zort O€ xphoya pev paddov Ta Kapmipa, éhevbema d¢ ra mpds 
dréhavow" xdpmpa 8 Aéyo ag’ dv ai mpdcodo, drodavatixa 8€ ag’ dv 


pydev mapa rhy xpijow ylyverar, 6 re Kai Gov. 
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xripata is used in 2. 1. 1261 a g in the same sense as KNOL, 
12614 8, but here it seems to be used in a sense exclusive of 
yeopyla (cp. x7), and the illustrations which follow seem to show 
that its meaning is ‘farm-stock’ (Vict. ‘pecora’). Horses, oxen, 
sheep, and some other animals (15) are included under xrjpara, but 
not, it would appear, the water-animals and birds referred to in 19. 

18. was. Vict. ‘ quomoda habita et curata.’ 

14. xrfjoig toia ts, ‘what course should be followed in the 
getting of horses,’ so as to secure the maximum of profit. Krijouw 
includes both breeding and purchase: mola refers to quantity, 
quality, kind of animal, etc. 

15. tav dowrdy Lgov, e. g. mules, asses, swine, goats. As to the 
animals referred to, see above on 12. 

wpds GAndo. Vict. ‘oportet quasi conferre ipsa inter se, videreque 
ex equorumne gregibus sive armentis boum maiores utilitates 
capiantur’ ~ 

18. 484. Cp. de Gen, An. 2. 6. 7424 19, 7d 8¢ mpdrepov Fon 
mo\rayas eoriv: ibid. 2. 6. 742b 33, doxy 8 dv pév rots dxwjros 
ro ri dorw, ev 8 roils yuwopevais Oy wAelous: ibid. 1. 20. 729 4 19, ék 
8¢ rod cumardvros mpdrov ef évds FBn év yiverat pdvov. These passages 
may serve to illustrate the use of #$, in the text, though the 
word does not perhaps bear quite the same meaning in all of 
them. In the passage before us it may be roughly rendered by 
‘again’ 

Weds... weputeupéys. The distribution of the two kinds of 
cultivation throughout Greece is well described by Bitchsenschttz, 
Besitz und Erwerb, pp. 293-6. As to Italy, cp. Varro de Re 
Rustica, 1. 2. 6: contra quid in Italia utensile non modo non 
nascitur, sed etiam non egregium fit? quod far conferam Campano? 
quod triticum Appulo ? quod vinum Falerno? quod oleum Venafro? 
Non arboribus consita Italia est, ut tota pomarium videatur? An 
Phrygia magis vitibus cooperta, quam Homerus appellat dueddeo- 
gav, quam haec? aut Argos, quod idem poeta sroAdzupoy ? 

pedttroupylas, As Vict. points out, honey was of more import- 
ance to the ancients than tous. See Btichsenschitiz, p. 228 sq., who 
remarks that ‘though sugar was known to the ancients, they used it 
solely for medical purposes, so that the only material they pos- 
sessed for sweetening food was honey.’ Plato’s citizens in the 
Laws are to be yewpyol xal vopeis kat pedrroupyol (842 D). 

19, kal rv d\kov twov. Should we translate ‘and concerning 
the other animals, whether water-animals or winged,’ or should we 
supply ‘the management of’ before ‘the other animals’ from the 
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latter portions of the words yewpyias, peArtroupyias? Perhaps we 
are intended to supply these words. Aristotle seems here to 
refer, not to fish and fowl in a wild state, but to poultry-houses 
and fish-preserves. In his time these appurtenances of a farm 
would be on a simple and moderate scale, wholly unlike that of 
the ‘villatica pastio’ in the days when Roman luxury was at its 
height (Varro, de Re Rustica 3. 3. 6 sqq.). Yet a great iyfvorpodeiov 
existed at Agrigentum early in the fifth century before Chnist (Diod. 
It, 25. 4). 

20. riis... olxevordryns xpnpariorikfs, ‘of the Science of Supply 
in its most undistorted form.’ The word oixeios is used by 
Aristotle in connexion with «dps and with xara diow, and in 
contradistinction to @fg (see Bon. Ind. s.v,). Cp. also c. 9.5257 4 
12, ob rip olxelay xpijow, ob yap dddayis evexev yeyover. 

21. raira pépin nat mpdra. Mépa is sometimes used, like pépy 
(Bon. Ind. 435 b 408qq.), of ‘ea quae naturam alicuius rei con- 
stituunt ac distinguunt’ (Bon. Ind. 473 b 5g sqq.), and this would 
seem to be its meaning here. The simplest elements of a thing 
are often called mpéra, as in Pol. 1. 3. 1283 b 5, mpéra kai eAdyeora 
pépy olxias (see Bon, Ind. 6g2b 428qq.), but here mpdra appears 
rather to mean ‘the primary or leading elements’ (cp. wéyorrov 22): 
see Bon. Ind. 653 26sqq., ‘mparos significat ipsam per se rei 
notionem et naturam (ut quae iam a principio sit et rem con- 
stituat).’ So we have in 28, ris mparys xpyyarcotuxijs (cp. Oecon. 1. 
2.13432 25 sqq.), and in de Caelo 1. 3. 270b 2, rd mparov ray 
awpdray, The account now given of the various forms of the 
olkeordrn xpqparirrixh, which is referred to in 28 as 4 xara vow, 
is not harmonized with the account given in c. 8 of the fio 
included under the natural xpyparirie} : for instance, we now hear 
nothing of Aperefa, Aristotle, however, here mentions only ra spéra. 

ais 8¢ peraBdytiefs. Already in c. ro. 12g8b 1 the unsound 
xenpariorixy has been called peraSAnray, instead of karghixy, and 
here the change is especially necessary, for éumopia could hardly 
be brought under xamyAcc without some sense of strangeness. 
‘Exchanging’ comprises, we are told, the transport and sale 
of commodities (éuopia), and the letting-out of money (roxopés) 
or of labour, skilled or unskilled (uso@apvia), ‘ This classification,’ 
says Biichsenschutz (Besitz und Erwerb, p 455); ‘nearly ap- 
proaches that accepted by modern political economy, inasmuch as 
the first of the three depaitments has to do with tiaffic by way of 
sale, and the second and third with traffic by way of letung, 
the object Ict out being in the one case capital (money, land, etc.) 
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and in the other labour. Aristotle, however, makes no reference 
to the letting of land. Biichsenschutz points out that in Plato’s 
Sophist (219 D) pic@oms is already brought under peraSdnrixq 
(Besitz und Erwerb, p. 2517.). He also compares Plato, Rep. 
371 E, of 8) wadodvres thy ris loxdos xpelav RécAqvrar prodwroi, In 
the passage before us Aristotle regards the work of the Sdvavoos 
rexvirns as a form of pirdapvia: in Pol. 5 (8). 2. 1337b 12 sqq,, 
however, piocdapxal épyacia are distinguished from Pdravoo 
réxvat, . 

22, vaukdnypia poptnyla mapdéoracis, Sus. and others translate 
the first two words, ‘maritime trade,’ ‘inland trade’; but Buch- 
senschutz (p. 456 and note 1) explains them otherwise. According 
to him, épropia is here resolved into the three elements-—the 
provision of a ship, the conveyance of cargo, and exposure for 
sale. The vavkdypos lets out a ship, sometimes (Xen. Mem. 
3. 9. 11) himself taking passage in it; the merchant transports 
goods from point te point; and the salesman, wholesale or retail, 
sets out goods for sale. ‘Eymopia is thus made to include the 
work of the «dmydos, if this interpretation is correct. That dopryyia 
does not refer exclusively to land-trade, appears from C. F. Her- 
mann, Griech, Antiqq. 3. § 45. 6 (ed. 2). According to Biichsen- 
schutz (p. 458), the transport of commodities was effected in 
Greece almost entirely by sea. It should be added that the same 
individual might often be vaveAnpos, hoprnyes, and wholesale salesman. 
in one. 

23, mapdoraots would probably be safer and Jess remunerative 
than vaveAnpla and gopryyia. As to the chances of vavedypla, see 
Eth, Eud. 7. 14, 1247 4 21 sqq., and for the general dpos dogaAetas, 
Rhet. 1. 5, 1361 4 19 sqq. A shield-manufactory was safer than 
a bank (see Sandys and Paley on Demosth. Pro Phorm. c. 11). 
The remark in the text is interposed to give useful guidance in 
the practice of xpnparcorich (cp. ra mpds tiv xpiow Sel deddeiv, 
%258b 9): we find a similar hint in Oecon. 7. 6. 1344 b 28 sqq. 

26. tav aréxvwr x.7.d. is masc. There is no need to alter reyvav 
to rexurdv. Similar transitions occur in 1. 10. 12g8a 33-34 (rod 
olkovépou . . . rije Srnperixgs) and 3, 1.12752 23-26. As the labour 
of the 4s is of a purely physical kind, he is nearly akin to the 
slave: cp. 1258 b 38 and 5 (8). 2. 1334 b 21, Aprixdv wad Sovdrxdy, 

27. tpitoy 82 elGos wr.h. How can this kind be said to possess 
any of the characteristics of pera@dnre}? Probably because, 
though the commodities it acquires are acquired from the earth, 
it does not seek wealth dw rév xaprév kat ra (dav (1258 a 38), but 
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seeks it from things dkapra pév ypfoipa dé, such as timber-tiees, just 
as peraBAnrixy Seeks it dm’ d\AjAwv or from money. 

29. dca x.1.4, ‘(Having to do with) things won from the earth 
and {rom products of the earth not yielding fruit, but still useful.’ 
For the ellipse, see notes on 1253 b 3, 1256 b 26. Of commodities 
Won dd ys marble or chalk may serve as an example: timber 
is an instance of a commodity won dd rév drd ys ywopéver 
dxdpraw pév xpnoipov 6é Metals probably fall under the former 
head, notwithstanding that they are called, together with some other 
mineral products, ra é& rH yf ywdpeva (Meteor. 3. 6. 378.4 19 Sqq.). 

32. 484, ‘again’ (see above on 18). The indifferent use of yévos 
and eZos should be noted here. Cp. Rhet, 1. 2-3, 1358 a 33-36. 

35. goprixdy, Cp. Rhet. 3. 1. 1403 b 35, ofma@ d€ otyxerrat réxyn 
mept airy, éret cat ro meph ri hekw dye mpoprOev’ Kal Soxel hoprixdy 
elvat, Kadds trrokayBavdpevov, To overdo the illustration of one’s 
meaning is doprixdy (Poet. 26. 1461 b 24 sqq). And those who 
pay too much attention to ré xpyoov especially merit the epithet 
(4 (7). 14. 1333b 9: 8 (8). 3. 1338b 2). Cp. also 7 (5). 11. 
1318 @ 40, meplepyov d€ rd Aéyeww Kad’ Exacrov Tv rowoirov: Metaph. 
@ 3-995 a 8 sqq. 

eiol 82... 89. dperis. These remarks come in with singular 
abruptness, and it is not clear that they are not an mterpolation. 
On the other hand, there 1s something not quite satisfactory in the 
sequence, if we omit them and place émet 8° doriv éviow «.7.A. im- 
mediately after qopriedy d¢ rd evdcarpiBeer, Susemuhl places sept 
ckdorou d¢ rotrev 33—rd evdcarpiPew 35 after, instead of before, eo? 
3e—dperfjs, but rotrwv 33 is thus robbed of its significance and not 
much is gained in any way. There is this to be said for the 
passage, that a somewhat similar reference to the varying dignity 
of different kinds of slave-work is to be found in c. 7. 1255 b 
24 sqq. 

836. rexvukdratrar, According to Eth, Eud. 7. 14. 1247 @ 5, 
atparnyla and xuBepyyrixy are instances of arts in which réyvq éori, 
modd pévrot xal réxns évundpyer. Agathon, on the other hand, traced 
a relation between Art and Fortune in the well-known line, quoted 
in Eth, Nic. 6. 4. 1140 a 19, réxun tixny eorepe Kal Toxn Téxyyv. 

87. Bovavodrarat. Those pursuits also are Advavoor which de- 
teriorate the character or the intelligence (riv yuxdy 4} ri ddvoray, 
5 (8). 2. 1337 b 8 sqq.), but this does not conflict with what is 
said here. 

AwBavrar. For the third person plural after ra cdpara, see Bon. 
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B88, Sourtkdrara. Cp. 1. 2. 1252433: 1. 5.1254 b 18. 

39. mpoodel, i.e. in addition to technical skill (cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 
ro. 1181 a 12). 

énel 8 éoriy x... According to Varro de Re Rustica 1, 1. 8, 
and Columella 1. 1. 7, both Aristotle and Theophrastus wrote on 
agriculture. See Menage on Diog, Laert. 5. 50. They probably 
refer to the Tewpyxd, which the list of Aristotle’s works given by 
the Anonymus of Menage names as spurious (No. 189), though in 
the Arabic list based on Ptolemaeus (No. 72) it is accounted 
genuine. See Aristot. Fragm. 255 sq., 1525 b 1 sqq., and Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 100. n. 1, who adds—‘that Aristotle did not write 
on agriculture and the cognate subjects, appears from Pol. x. 11. 
1258 b 33, 39. The Tewpyxd are thus probably spurious. Is it 
possible that Charetides of Paros is the same as the Chartodras, 
whose opinions as to manures are referred to by Theophrastus 
in Hist. Plant. 2. 7. 4? A Messenian named Charetidas figures 
in an inscription (Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. 240. g, vol. i. 
p. 346). Apollodorus of Lemnos is mentioned by Varro and 
Pliny (see Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, s. v.). 

3. é& rodroy, ‘with the aid of their writings’: cp. Eth. Nic. ro, 
ro. 1581 b 17; Rhet. 1. 4. 1389 b 30 sq.: de Gen. An. x. rx. 
419 210: de Part. An. 2. 16.660 a 7. As to the collection of 
scattered notices of instances of commercial sagacity and success, 
Cp. 2. §. £264 a 3, mdvra yap oxeddy edpyrat pév, GAAG rd pey ob ouvijK- 
rat, Trois & ob xpavrat ywadoxovres, and Rhet. 1. 4. 1359 b 30 sq. An 
attempt to act on this suggestion appears to be made in the so- 
called Second Book of the Oeconomics: see Oecon, 2. 1346 a 
26 sqq. 

6. oloy x... ‘such as the feat told of Thales.’ Cp. Plato, 
Rep. 600A, dad’ ofa 89 els ra Epya codod advdpss moddal érivoiae 
kat ebpnyavor ele réyvas f twas Gras mpdkets A€yovrar, dorep ad Odhed 
ve mépt tod MiAnoloy kal “Avaxdpowos rod Sxifov; Kai here as 
elsewhere serves to introduce an example. It is not quite clear 
whether ofoy «7.4. is adduced in illustration of the sentence imme- 
diately preceding or of rz 82... . cvAddyew. Perhaps Sus, is right in 
taking the former view of the passage—cp. rodro ydp dort karavdnpa 
vt xpnparioreedy, which seems to take up advra yap dpédypa rads’ 
éort rots Tipdot THY XpnaTioTiKHy, and also 12594 33, xpHoipov dé 
yopifew radra xai rois moderixois, which seems to refer back to the 
same words. The passage also gains in point when taken in 
this way, for it conveys a hint that Aristotle is aware how para- 
doxical the idea of xpnparior«ol learning anything from Thales 
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will appear to his readers. Tod MiAnoiov is added to distinguish 
him from the Cretan Thales mentioned in 2. 12. 1274 a 28. His 
ingenuity was proverbial (Aristoph. Aves 946); yet there was also 
a popular impression that he was cogés, but not ¢pémpos (Eth. 
Nic. 6. 7. 1141 b 3 sqq.). 

8. rhy copiavy, Cp. Diog. Laert. 1. 22, kal mparos codds duo~ 
pdoOn (6 ads) dpxovros ’AGhynot Aapactov, cab’ dv Kai of éxrd coor 
éxAnOnoay. 

tuyxdver 8é Kabédou te Sy, i.e, not confined to philosophers like 
Thales, but generally applicable in commercial transactions. We 
have not here a copds devising a novel subtlety, but rather an 
instance of the use of a recognized weapon from the armoury of 
XPnwarcereky, 

9. dvedildvrov yap «1A. For the construction, cp. 2. x2. 
1244 a 25. The charge against philosophers was a common- 
place (Anaxippus ap. Athen. Deipn. 610 f: Plato, Gorg. 484 C 
sqq.: Isocr. adv. Sophist. §§ 7-8: Eth. Eud. 4. 14. 1244 a 
14 sqq.). 

11. ék tis dorpohoylas. The Egyptian priests claimed to be able 
to predict xaprav pOopds 9 rovvavrioy mohvxapmias by means of their 
observation of the stars (Diod. 1, 81. 3). 

12. ebwopicarra, cp. Plutarch, Sulla c. 26, ebwopyeavra rév dyri- 
ypagor, 

édlywv. The point of :the story lies in the smallness of the 
capital. Thales only paid down the earhest-money of the rent of 
the olive-presses which he hired, trusting to his future profit to 
pay the rest. If we compare Cic. de Divin, x. 49. rxz, non plus 
quam Milesium Thalem, qui ut obiurgatores suos convinccret 
ostenderetque etiam philosophum, si ei commodum esset, pecuniam 
facere posse, omnem oleam, antequam florere coepisset, in agro 
Muilesio coemusse dicitur, we shall see that though this passage is 
very similar to the passage before us, Ciccro’s version of the story, 
nevertheless, as Vict. remarks, misses the point, for only a large 
capitalist could have done what Thales is described as doing. 
Cicero can hardly have had this passage of the Politics before 
him; still less can Pliny, who tells the story of Democritus 
(Ilist. Nat. 18 28) The version of Hieronymus of Rhodes, though 
abbreviated, is nearer to the Politics—dyai kai 6 ‘Pddiog ‘lepdvupor ev 
rh Sevrépy ray aropddyy drapvnpdrwv, Ste Bovdduevos dcigae [5 Cadijs} 
paov elvat mAoureiv, opas peAdovons ehacdv Ererar, mpovojaus <m08d- 
caro ra éAaoupyeia xa wdprdeora avveide xpnpara (Diog Laert. 1. 26). 
We cannot, however, be certain that Aristotle and he were not 
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drawing from some common source. If the story is true, it would 
seem that a citizen of Miletus was legally capable of renting 
olive-presses in Chios. Chios and Miletus both belonged to the 
Ionic Confederacy, and a special friendship seems to have existed 
between the two States (Hdt. 1. 18: 6.5). This may have made 
the thing easier. 

StaSodva: is used because the owners of the presses were many. 

18. 7 is displaced as elsewhere by being added ‘ei vocabulo quod 
utrique membro commune est,’ Bon. Ind. 749 b 44 sqq.: cp. 
peragi te rev elddy kal rdv aloOyrav, Metaph. K. 1. 1059 b 6: adda 
pie ob8é Staywyhy te matoly dppdrret kal rats Hruxiaus GrobiSdvat rais ro- 
atras, Pol. g (8). §. 1339 & 29: voulfovres rév Te Tod edevOépov Alov 
Zrepdv twa elvat rod rodurixod kat mdvrav aiperdrarov, Pol. 4 (7). 3 
1325 a IQ. 

15. For the two participles éxpiodoivra, ovddc£avra, cp. 8 (6). 5. 
1320 b 8, diadapBdvovras robs dmdpous dopyas Sidvras tpéwew én? 
épyaotas, and Plato, Rep. 465 C, ra 8¢ mdvras mopiodpevor Oépevor rape 
yovaixds re xat olkéras, raysevew mapaddrres. But here the participles 
are in different tenses. 

17. mdourety, ‘to become rich,’ as in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b zo, 

18. pév odv (‘so then’) is here used as in ¢. 2. 1252 a 34. 

19. érideéw... tis copias. Cp. Plato, Hippias Minor, 368 C, 
aoplas mhelorns ériderypa. 

‘But, as we said, the plan adopted by Thales—that of trying 
to secure oneself a monopoly—is a general principle of the science 
of money-making” Td roodrov is explained by édy ris... kararxeud- 
(ew: compare the use of édy in Rhet. 3. g. 1407 b 19, and of érav 
in Metaph. M. 1. 1076 a go. 

21, 8.6. Having said that this plan is not confined to philosophers 
but embodies a broad principle of money-making science (xpypario- 
rixéy 20), Aristotle points out that some States practise it, when 
they are in want'’of money (xpnpdrav 22). See on the subject of 
State-monopolies in Greece Buichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
P. 547 8qq., who traces them at Selymbria (Oecon. 2. 1348) 
33 sqq.), Byzantium (1346 b 25 sq.), and Lampsacus (1347 a 
32 sqq.), and refers to the scheme of Pythocles at Athens (13534 
15 sqq.) and to the measures of Cleomenes, the governor of Egypt 
(1352b 14 8sqq.). ‘There is no evidence,’ he adds, ‘that mo- 
nopolies were anywhere used in Greece, as they have often been in 
modern States, as @ permanent source of revenue, ‘Nay,’ 
Aristotle continues, ‘in Sicily an individual with whom a sum 
of money had been deposited’—-he seems to have had a larger 
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amount at his disposal than Thales—‘iesorted to a similar device, 
but he found that his success aroused the jealousy of the rule: of 
the State” Thus the story incidentally bears out the assertion 
made in 21-23, that States occasionally seek revenue fiom sources 
of this kind. The hero of this story may probably have becn 
a tparetirns: cp. Demosth. Pio Phorm, c. 11, 4 8 epyacta (of 
banking) mpocddous tyouca emxwdivors axd xprpdray addorpiov, and 
sce Thichsenschuts, p. 502. 

24. auvenptaro. Compare the use of cuvwveieba in Theopomp. 
Tr. 2rg and Plutarch, de Cupiduate Divitiarum ¢ 3. 524 B 

25. rav ovSnpeiwy, Bern. ‘iron-mines’: Sus. ‘iron-works.” The 
lattice: 1endermg 1s perhaps the more likely to be coriect, as the 
metal would come from smelting-works, even if the ore was 
obtained in Sicilian mines, which may posstbly have been the case, 
fo. iron-ore is still ‘found in the mountains of Sicily’ (A. K. 
Johnston, Dict. of Geography, art. Sicily), Actna and the Lipari 
islands were famed m myth as the scene of the labours of 
ITephacstus and the Cyclopes (Virg. Georg. 4. 170 sqq.: Acn. 3. 
675 sqq.: 8. 416 sqq.: Ovid, Fast 4. 287 sq,). 

éuropiay. The merchants aie conceived as sojourning at the 
éunéna (cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327 2 11 qq), Which would usually be on 
the seacoast or not far from 1, hke the Peiraeus or Naucratis (rijs 
Alyivrov 16 éeundpov, Aristot. Fragm. 161 1505 a 14). Not every 
city Was an épmdpior, 

26. éwdder. Note the tense. 

27. ris Tush, ic. the usual price charged for iron. Ils winnings 
appear to have been due, in part to the advance on the usual 
price, which though small mounted up in proportion to the large 
quantity of iron sold, in part to the large returns which even the 
usual price brought to the merchants. 

ant rots wevrjkovra raddvros érédaBey éxaréy, Cp. Matth. 25. 
20, Kipte, wévre rddavrd por mapédwxas’ ie, dda mévre rddavra éxépbyou 
én’ avrois, and Strabo p. 7or, Sv twa xowd kal Grows “Ivdoic ierdpyrat, 
ds 7b paxpdStov Sore eat rpidkovra ent rois éxariy mpoohapBdverv, The 
atticle may be prefixed to mevrjxovra raddvros because the sum 
originally invested was fifty talents, or it may be added for the 
same 1eason for which it is prefixed to 8éka in Xen. Oecon. 20. 16, 
giles yap dip els mapa rods déxa diapépe rH ev dpg epydferOa, on 
which passage Dr. Holden remarks, ‘where parts of a whole ate 
stated in numbers, the article 1s sometimes prefixed to the numeral 
“to denote the definteness of the relation ’ (Madvig, § 11, Rem. 6). 
Bernays translates, ‘he gained a hundred talents in addition to the 
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fifty which he had laid out’: Mr. Welldon, ‘he realized 200 per 
cent. on all his outlay.’ Perhaps the passage quoted from St. 
Matthew makes in favour of Bernays’ interpretation, though the 
article is probably to be explained in the same way as in the 
passage of Xenophon. 

28. roliroy pey ody w.7.A. This man brought on himself expulsion 
from the State, while Thales won applause for his wisdom, but yet 
the two men proceeded on the same principle. Mey ody is answered 


; by perro: 31. 


c, 12, 


81, douppdpous. Cp. 2. 9. 1270b 20, cupdhepdvras tyer rois 
mpayyaow. Dionysius probably objected to the whole available 
supply of a commodity so important both in war and peace as 
iron finding its way into the hands of a single private individual 
and coming to be obtainable only at an enhanced price. He would 
also hold that a private person had no business with a monopoly; 
monopolies would in his view be for the State. Besides, tyrants 
usually sought to keep their subjects poor (7 (5). rz. 1313 b 18) 
and distrusted the rich (7 (5). r0 1311 2 18 sqq.). 

88. nal rots wodutixols, i.e. to statesmen as well as to heads of 
households (cp. c. 8. 1256 b 37, dre pev rotvyy fore ris xryrix) xara 
iow rois olxovdpos kal roils wodrrixois, and Eth. Nic. 6. 5. 1140 b 10) 
and to those who hold the science of money-making in high esteem 
(1259 4 8). For xphotpov yopifew, cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317 & 33, xphoipoy 
& &karrov abray yvapifew. 

84, mwoddals yap wéAeot K.t.d. A large revenue was essential to 
the working of the extreme democracy (Pol. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
1 8q.); States frequently at war were also bound to have plenty of 
money at command (2. 9.1271 b 11). Households stand less in 
need of exceptional sources of income. 

835. tuwés Kal wodiredovrat, i.e. in addition to those who pursue 
these aims in private life. See Schneider’s note, vol. 2. p. 65, on 
the wopioral at Athens, but Eubulus is probably referred to—cp. 
Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Praecepta, c. 15 sub jin, and Theopomp. 
Fr. 96 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 293). See also Plato, Laws 742 D, 
and the account of the good citizen given in Rhét, ad Alex. 39. 
1446 b 33. 

For raéra as the object of woderevovrat, cp. 2, 7.1267 a 18. 

87. "Enel 32 wd. ‘Since we distinguished’ (in 1. 3. 1253 b 
3 sqq.) ‘three parts of olkovowsxy’ (for 4», cp. Metaph. a. 6. 
1071 b 3, éwel 8 oa cpeis odola, and de Caelo 1. 3. 269 b 33), 
the question arises, with which of them is olxovoyiey most con- 
cerned? We have seen that the olxovopsedés as such can hardly 
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be said to be directly concerned with ypypariomix}: but with 
which of the three relations that make up the household—yazexm, 
marpixn, Seomorixj—is he most concerned? This is the question 
which Aristotle apparently intends to raise here (compare the 
solution given at the beginning of c. 13), but his aiticulation of it 
is in unusual disarray. He has no sooner enumerated the three 
parts of olxovopixy, than he proceeds to refer to the account which he 
has already given of 8eomortej, and to distinguish the rule exercised 
by the husband over his wife from the rule exercised by the father 
over his children, with the object apparently of showing that the 
two latter relations represent a higher kind of rule (woduriey or Bact- 
dup) than the former—the result being that olxovoutey is more con- 
cerned with marpiey and yopixy than with deorortx) (cp. 1. 8.12548 25, 
dei Bedriov 4 dpxi) 4 rdv Bedridvor dpyopevav, and 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 
24, Tod yap Seororikds dpyew 7 rdv édevOépwy dpyy Kaddtov xal paddov 
per dperfjs), and that it is more concerned with deoworuy than with 
XpypareorsKy, 

39. kat ydp. Vict. ‘statim autem causam affert, cur distinxerit 
copulam patris ac liberorum a copula viri et uxoris; docet enim illa 
imperia diversa esse,’ 

dpxewv, Sc. épapey (latent in #v, 37) rdv oixovdpov., The reference 
would seem to be toc. 3. 1253 b 4 sq. 

s adevdepwy pev dupoiv, i.e, rod dpyopuévov ydpw (4 (7). 14. 
1333 a 3 8qq.), or perhaps for the common good of ruler and 
ruled (3. 6. 1278 b 37 sqq.). Contrast deororey dpyyn, 3. 6. 1248 b 
32 84g. Modmrixh, Baoidich (3. 7. 1279 & 33), and dptorokpartky dpxy 
(3. 17. 1288 a tr) are forms of 4 rédv edevdépav dpyf, It may be 
questioned whether it is quite an adequate idea of } rév édevdépay 
épx4 to make it consist simply in ruling for the benefit of the ruled; 
Marcus Aurelius (Comment. 1. 14) seems to understand it other- 
wise. 

L. wodtTieds, ‘as a citizen-ruler rules over his fellow-citizens.’ 1259 b. 
Tloderex dpi is said in 3. 4. 1277 b 7 to be the kind of rule which 
is exercised over rév dyalov 1G yéve kal ray edevdépav, but this account 
seems too wide, for the rule of a father over a child would then 
fall under aodcrxy dpyi: in x. 7. 1255 b 20 it is explained as 
édevdépav xa low doxj, and this seems more exact, but we must 
bear in mind that under iow» are included proportionate, as 
well ag absolute, equals, Wodsrex dpxy usually implies an inter- 
change of ruling and being ruled (cp. 3. 6. 1279 a 8 sqq.), but it 
does not necessarily do so (cp. c. I. 1252 a 1§)—it does not do so 
in the case of the wife, nor does it do so in the case of the rule of 
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pods over Spefts, which is woderix) kal Baowdcey (1, 8. 1284 b 8). The 
relation of husband and wife is elsewhere described as dptoroxparixy 
(Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 32 sqq.: 8. 13. 1161 a 22 sqq.), because 
it should be such as to assign 7d dppdfor éxdere (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 8. 
1294 4 9, Soxet 82 dptoroxparia pév elvar paduora 76 ras Tipds vevephobat 
kar’ dperjv). Aristotle holds that though on the whole and as a rule 
the man 1s superior to the woman, there is nevertheless work which 
she can do better than he, and that account should be taken of this 
fact in determining the position of the wife in the household. 

2. el pi wou «..d. Sus. ‘was nicht ausschliesst, dass das Ver- 
hiltniss sich hie und da auch wider die Natur gestaltet,’ and so 
Mr, Welldon: ‘wherever the union is not unnaturally constituted.’ 
Sepulveda, on the other hand, supplies as the nom. to ouvearyee, 
not 4} xowevia, but ‘mas et femina,’ translating ‘nisi ubi praeter natu- 
ram constiterunt, and Lambinus ‘mas,’ translating ‘nisi forte ita 
comparatus est, ut a natura desciverit.’ JT incline, however, to take 
cuvéornxe 28 impersonal and to translate ‘except where there is a 
contravention of nature.” See Bon. Ind. 342 b 20 sqq., and for 
ouvéaryxe mapa iow, ibid. 731 a 20-27. As to the impersonal 
use of verbs in Greek, see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 155 sqq. 
The following epigram on James I is quoted by the late Mr. Mark 
Pattison in his copy of Stahr’s edition of the Politics (1839): 

‘Rex fuit Elisabeth, nunc est regina Jacobus.’ 

4, éy pév ody K.r.A. Mev ody appears to’ be answered by & 9, 
In most cases of political rule, indeed, there is an interchange of 
ruling and being ruled, which does not occur in the case of husband 
and wife. Free and equal citizens, in fact, aim at being equal in 
nature and differing in nothing. (I take rd dpyov kal 7b dpyduevor to 
be the nom. to BovAera.) Yet even here differences do not wholly 
vanish, for the holders of office seek for the time of their magistracy 
to have their position marked by a distinctive aspect and bearing, a 
distinctive mode of address and marks of respect; thus if there is 
an equality of nature, there is a temporary inequality in externals 
even among like and equal citizens. The relation in which the 
citizen-ruler stands to those over whom he rules during his term of 
office is that in which the male permanently stands to the female. 
(Cp. 2. 2. 1261 a 30 sqq., where the same idea appears that even 
€Aedbepor kad tivo are differentiated by the fact of their holding or 
not holding office.) The husband, we learn, rules his wife as a 
citizen-ruler rules his fellow-citizens; he is marked off from his 
wife less by a difference in nature than by a difference oxjpact 
kat Adyots kal ryote. The father, on the contrary, is different 
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in nature from his chiid (r249b 14). Aristotle does not, perhaps, 
always abide by this view of the rclation of husband and wife; 
thus n Eth. Nic 3. 10. £1342 26 seq, rh wodirtxdy Sieatov, which 
obtains ext xowwvdv Biov mods 7d elvae abrdpeetav. edevOépov xat towy 
4} kar’ dvadoylav } Kar’ dptudy, 15 said not to obtain even between 
husband and we, though the conjugal relation comes nearer to 
revliging i than any other household 1clation, but only 75 olkavoprxde 
dikaav---indeed in this very book of the Pohtics (c. 13 1260 9 29) 
he requires from the wife a submissive silence before hier husband, 

7. Stay, ‘tor the time during which’ 

Eyret, sc. rd dipyov. The claim made by a ruler (Amasis) is 
mennoned in ilusiraton. Cp 6 (4) 14 1298a ro, thy roadrny yap 
lodryra tyre & bios: 4 (5). 8 13084 rr, & yap esl rod awdHfous 
nrotue of dnporexal 14 twov: 8 (6). 3 1318 b 4, det pip Cqrotue 7d loop 
kat rh Sikacav of Frrovus, of 8€ Kpatocvres obdév chpovrifovaw, 

8 oxipact, Lamb ‘vestiu.’ Bern, ‘die Trach,’ but éséjre and 
exjuare are distinguished in Fth Nic. 4. 9. 1125. 30 (cp. Rhet. 
2, 8. 1386 32, if érOqreis the right reading im this passage). Sepulv. 
and Giph format: Viet ‘vesubus. Perhaps ‘aspect and beating.’ 
See Bon. Ind. 739 b 39-7404 3. 

Néyats, ‘mode and matter of address.’ 

kat (before “Ayams) as elsewhere nroduces an instance. Amasis 
is an insisnce of ‘that which rules after beg ruled’ [le had been 
a subject and was now aiuler. He claimed that, like the wensit 
referred to, which had been recast to form the image of a god and 
now was an object of veneration to the Fgyptians, he should be 
ticated for what he was, not what he had once been. Cp. Mdt. 
2,172. A somewhat similar metaphor ts used by T'hemistocles in 
Aelian V. HH. 13. 39. 

9. del... Toirov dyer Tov tpdrov, ‘at all times, not merely for a 
term, stands to the female in this iclation.’ 

LL. 73 yap yervijcav. TPevray is uscd of the female as well as the 
male (cp. 4 (7). 16. 1334b 36: de Gen. An. 2. 5. 741b 3), but 
Aristotle 1s here evidently thinking of the father, not the mother. 

dpxov éoriv, cp. Metaph. A. 7. 1072b ro, é& deayxys dpa édoriv dy, 
and Pol, 2. 6. 1263 b 19, écovrae daépovres. Tt 15 not identical 
with dpye: the paiuciple is used m an adjectival sense, ‘a per- 
manent quality being predicated of the subject’ (LIolden, Oecono- 
micus of Xenophon, Index p. 36 *). 

12. Baothtxys clSos dpxijs, ‘the specific nature of royal rule.” 
Sus. ‘was denn eben dic Form ciner kémghchen Gewalt ergiebt.’ 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 24, 4 pév yap marpos mpos vieis xowaria 
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Bovdelas fyet oxjpa, Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 30, &v épydvoy «idea, and 3. 15, 
12864 2 sq. 

14. tév Baohéa rolray andytav. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 
24—24, 9 piv yap warpds mpos vicis xoworla Bactrelas tye oxApa, 
ray réxvav yap rG warph pédev évredOev B€ ,kal “Opnpos rdv Ala warépa 
mpocayopete, marpiey yap dpx} Bovrerat  Baordela clva. Homer is 
praised for using the words ‘ father of gods and men’ to designate 
the Kingship of Zeus over gods and men. For, Aristotle proceeds, 
the father is the truest type of a King. The King, like the father, 
‘should surpass those he rules in nature’ (‘indole,’? Bon. Ind, 
8374 52, cp. Pol. 2. 2.12614 39, da 1d rv pdow toous elvat mdvras), 
‘but be one with them in race.’ 

15. pév should logically have followed give, but, as Bonitz 
observes (Ind. 454a 20), who compares 6 (4). 5. r292b 12 sqqy 
‘interdum non ei additur vocabulo in quo vis oppositionis cernitur’ 

18. tavepév rolvuy. So far as the protasis introduced by ére/ in 
1289 a 37 survives the long series of considerations which break in 
upon it in 1289 a 39-b 17, it here finds its apodosis, which is in- 
troduced by roivuy, as elsewhere by dare (Bon. Ind. 873 a 31 sqq.) or 
possibly &é (Bonitz, Aristotel. Stud. 3. 122 sqq.). For the connexion 
of the whole, see note on 1259 2 37. Xenophon in the, Oeconomicus 
had described with much zest the mixture of vigilance and geniality 
with which the thrifty Ischomachus gets everybody connected with 
his farm, from his wife and his steward downwards, to strain every 
nerve for the increase of his substance, which is, according to him, 
the aim of olkoyoyla (cp. Oecon. c. 6. 4, 9 8€ émornun atrn—i.e. 4 
olxovoula—egalvero fj olkous divavra abgew avOparot), In tacit opposi- 
tion to Xenophon, Aristotle here presses the consequences of the 
principle which he has established in the foregoing chapters, that 
xpyparcorixy, and even its soundest part, is in strictness no part of 
olxovonia, but only an auxiliary art (tmnpercky), and that though 
olxovopla will not be indifferent to the goodness or badness of the 
property it uses (r258a 26), its business is nevertheless rather to 
care for the excellence of the human beings with whom it has to 
deal, and for that of the free rather than the slave. The original 
propounder of this view may well have been Socrates (Cleitophon 
407A sq.: see Wyttenbach on [Plutarch] de Liberis Educandis 
c. 7.4 E), but traces of it appear in Plato, Politicus 261 C and Laws 
443 E, and we find doctrines of a similar kind ascribed to Cynics 
like Diogenes (Aelian, V. H. zz. 56: cp. Diog. Laert. 6. 41), The 
views of Crassus, who was not unacquainted with the teaching of 
Aristotle (Plutarch, Crassus c. 3), may possibly have been influenced 
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by the passage before us (see the account of them grven in Crassug 
c. 2. and above, p. xvii). Cato the Censor is praised by Plutarch 
(Cato Censor, c. 20) for combining with keenness as an economist 
care for the welfare of his wife and children. For the relation 
of the Stoic and Epicurean conceptions of olxovoyéa to those of 
Plato and Aristotle, see Schomann, Opusc. Acad. 3. 234 sqq- 

18. thy ray d&fdyuv xrioww, ‘inanimate property.’ Cp. 2.47. 1267 b 
10, THY Tis ys Krjow, and 1. 9. 125% b 40, thy rod vopicparos odelav, 

20. thy rijs Krijvews, dv Kadodpey mAodrov. Sus. ‘als diesen’ 
(manimate property) ‘in den tiichtigen Stand zu setzen, den man 
Reichthum und Wohlhabenheit nennt,’ év xadoduev sAodrov being 
explanatory of dper) xryosws, cp. Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 18, mAoiros* 
dperh yap kracews Kal rowmrixoy moAdGy [dyabdr. | 

21. tay ddeuldpwv paiddov 4H Soddwv. For the addition of the article 
before édevdépav and its absence before dovAwy, see Vahlen’s note on 
Poet. 4. 14494 1, where Rhet. 2. 13. 13904 16, paddy (Oct xard 
Aoywrpdv 4 xara 7d HOos is quoted. It is, however, possible that a 
slightly depreciatory significance attaches to the omission of the 
article before dovAav, as in Agesil. 13. 4, foxes dé eopedew pev mavro- 
Sanois, xpiabas 8é ruis dyabots. Cp. I. 7. 1255 b 32-33. 

mp@rov pev ofv Kr. Mév of here as often elsewhere is 
introductory to a clearer definition of what has just been said. 
(The pév is apparently answered by dé 28.) Aristotle has spoken 
in the preceding sentence of an dperq Sovdwv, and the thought 
occurs to him that there are two senses of dperj, and that he may 
be understood merely to inculcate on the master the communication 
of technical excellence to the slave (cp. 1260b 3 sqq.). He there- 
fore loses no time in raising the question, what the virtue is in the 
case of slaves, which he has said the householder is to care for and 
promote: is it merely dpyavsxi kal dsaxovet) dperj, or are they capable 
of 46x} dperq? (For the terms in which the question is raised, cp. 5 
(8). 5. 1339 b 42, od py ddAAd Cyrnréov pi more Tobro per avpBéBnke, 
rynorépa 8 abriis } pious dorlv i ard riy elpnuerqy xpeiav.) Aristotle 
had defined the natural slave in the words, dcwv orl épyov 7 rod 
odparos xphots, kal robr’ for’ dn’ abrév BéArioTov, I. §.1254b 17——-words 
which went farther even than the well-known saying in Homer 
(Ody. 17. 322), that Zeus in taking away a man’s freedom takes away 
half his virtue—and he feels that a doubt may well be raised whether 
a slave is capable of moral virtue. The course of the argument on 
this subject seems to be as follows: —‘ The answer is not easy, for 
if the slave has moral virtue, how does he differ from a freeman? 
Yet if he has it not, the fact is surprising, seeing that he is a man 
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and shares in reason. The same question, however, arises as to 
the wife and child, and it is better to put the question in its most 
comprehensive form—is the virtue of that which by nature rules 
the same as the virtue of that which by nature is ruled, or different?. 
(It will be seen that Aristotle abstains fot the present from raising 
any question as to that which neither naturally rules nor naturally 
is ruled.) If we say that both have complete virtue, why should 
the one rule and the other be ruled? If again we say that ther 
virtue differs in degree, the same question arises, for between ruling 
and being ruled there is a difference not of degree, but of kind. 
Tf, on the other hand, we say that one has virtue and the other not, 
how can the 1uler rule well, or the ruled obey well, without virtue? 
Both, it is clear, must have virtue, and virtue must have different 
kinds, just as there are different kinds of that which is by nature 
ruled. We are familiar with this in the case of the soul; in the 
soul there is a part which naturally rules and another which natur- 
ally is ruled, and to each of these two parts we attribute a virtue of 
its own. But if these two paits, related to each other as naturally 
ruling and ruled, exist by nature, then other pairs also, destined by 
nature to rule and be ruled respectively, exist by nature—the 
master and slave, the husband and wife, the father and child—and 
each member of these three pairs has a virtue of its own varying 
according to the constitution of the soul in each and the work 
each has to perform.’ We must bear in mind that in the Meno 
of Plato Socrates is made to assert the identily of the temperance 
and other virtues of women and men, in opposition to the sophist 
Gorgias, and that Aristotle’s object here is to show that virtue 
varies with social function, the virtue of the ruled not being the 
same as the virtue of the ruler. It is, however, also his object to 
show, in opposition to those who confined virtue to the ruler 
(3. 4.1277 2 20), that 75 pvce dpyduevov, whether wife, child, or slave, 
is not without moral virtue, but has a sort of virtue varying with 
its psychical constitution and the function it discharges. Here 
therefore, as elsewhere, Aristotle steers a midway course between 
two extremes—the view of those who denied virtue to the ruled, 
and the view of those who identified the virtue of women and men. 

24, gwppoovvn «7.4, These virtues are instanced as those most 
likely to be found in slaves, more likely than peyadoyuxla, ppdvyors, 
or godla, 

tév,éfewv, For this use of the gen., Susemihl rightly compares 
I. 13. 1260 b 2 (already referred to by Schn., vol. 2. p. 68): 3. 5. 
12784 273 3.13.1284b 11 (if HW are wrong): § (8). 4. 1338 b 30. 
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26. éxer... dpporépws. ‘For whichever alternative we adopt, 
difficult questions arise’ (Lamb. ‘dubitationem habet, utrumcun- 
que dixeris’), “Exe: is probably here impeisonal; see Bon. Ind. 
305 b 31 sqq, and Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 155 sq. 

etre yop art, sc. dpert ris BovAou. 

32. nal. ..84. See note on 1. 2. 1253 a 18. 

83. wérepoy...érépa. This is not exactly the same question 
as had been raised about the woman and child just before ; 
perhaps it 1s already felt to be paradoxical to deny to the dpydpevor 
dice the possession of any kind of moral virtue, Besides, the ques- 
tion now raised is that which Socrates had raised (1260 a 22), and 
Ausstotle 1s much preoccupied with his view on the subject. 

84. ydp justifies émaxerréuy by adducing difficulties which arise. 

kahokdyabiag, The question is put as paradoxically as possible, 
for xa\oxdyadia is precisely the type of virtue from which slaves and 
women and children are furthest removed: see L. Schmidt, Ethik 
der alten Griechen 1. 333 sq., who refers to Xen. Mem, 1. 1. 16, 
wept rev dddov (dedéyero Swxpdrys), d rods peév ciddras Hyeiro Kadovs 
kdyadods elvat, rots 8’ dyvooivras dvSpamodabes dv Stkalws cerdjobat, Ka~ 
Aokdyadia is the virtue of knights and hoplites (Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 
18 sqq.). Cp. also Eth. Nic. 4. 7. 1124 a 1, Gouke pev ody 4 peyado~ 
‘puxia oloy kéopos tis etvas Trav dperav’ petCous yap abras mote Kai od 
yiverat dvev éxetvov’ 8a Todro xaderdv TH dAnbelg peyadcWuyoy elvar' od 
yap olév te dvev xadoxdyadias: Magn. Mor. 2. 9. 1207 b 20 sqq.: 
Eth, Nic 10. 10. 1179 b 10 sqq. The conception of xadoxdyaéia is 
still further worked out in Eth. End. 7.15. 

87, rd 88 KrA. Cp. 1. 7. 125248 9. 

88. ofSév, ‘not at all,’ as in Probl. 10. 35. 894 b 13. 

40. dpxOijoerat, The fut. med. dpfovra occurs in a passive 
sense in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 36. 

1 Sedds. Cp. Plato, Laws gor FE, Sedlas yap ekyovos & ye jyiv 1260a 
dpyia. Artstot Eth, Nic. g. 4. 1166 b 10, dia Secdiav kat dpyiay, und 
below 12604 36. 

3. tavmys 8... dpxopévur, These words are often translated— 
‘and that there alc different forms of virtue co1lesponding to 
the differences between the naturally ruled.’ But then hitherto, 
as Susemihl remarks (Aermes (1884), Bd. 19. Heit 4), Arstotle 
has been dwelling on the difference between 1uler and ruled, not 
on the differences between various 1uled elements, and if dozep here 
means * corresponding to,’ we cetlamly expect Seep kal rov ucer 
dpyuvros Kui dpxopéevou. Not a@orep kat ray pices dpydvray Kai dpyxo- 
pévoy, Lhe reading to which the rendeimg found in wo MSS. (a, 7) 
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of the vefus versio points — quemadmodum et natura principantium 
et subiectorum ’—for hitherto, as Sus. sees, though he accepts this 
reading, no stress has been laid on the fact of the existence of different 
forms of dpyovra and dpxyéyeva: on the contrary, it is on the dif- 
ference between ré dpyov and 1d dpydpevov and their respective épya 
that the existence of different forms of virtue has been rested. 
Perhaps, however, Samep does not here mean ‘ corresponding to,’ 
but simply ‘as indeed ’—so that our rendering will run ‘and that 
different types of virtue exist, as indeed differences also exist 
between the naturally ruled.” Compare the use of éawep in 1. 11, 
1259 4 35, woAdrais yap médeot Sei yonparicpor, Somep ofkia, paddov be, 
Aristotle’s meaning will then be, that there is nothing more surpris- 
ing in the fact of ruler and ruled having different types of virtue 
than there is in the fact of the naturally ruled differimg in character. 
He has already said in 1. 5. 1264. 24, kal elSn wodAd Kal doxdvrey Kal 
dpxopéven éoriv, cai det Bedriov 9 apy 4 tev Bedridvev dpyouévav, Per- 
haps, however, ris dperfjis should be supplied before ray ice 
dpxopéevav, and the translation should be—‘as indeed differences 
also exist between the virtue of one naturally ruled element and 
that of another” ‘Those who take dovrep in the sense of ‘ corre- 
sponding to’ will be much tempted to read dowep xal rév hice dp- 
xévrev kal dpxopévay, but this reading rests, as has been said, only on 
the authority of one or two MSS. of the vefus verszo, the rendering 
found in which may represent nothing more than a conjectural emen- 
dation, This change of reading might, indeed, be dispensed with, 
if an ellipse of mpds rd pices dpyov or mpds ra pice: dpyovra could be 
supposed between domep xai and ray dice dpyouévwr (compare the 
ellipse of mpds ray uyqy in 5 (8). 5. 1340 b 17). But domep need not 
mean ‘corresponding to,’ and probably does not. (Since writing the 
foregoing note, I have become acquainted with the following 
annotation by the late Mr. Mark Pattison in the copy of Stahr’s 
Politics already referred to (above on 1259 b 2), Stahr translates 
in this edition‘ diese aber ihre Verschiedenheiten hat, so gut 
wie die, welche von Natur zum Beherrschtwerden und zum 
Herrschen bestimmt sind.’ The annotation is—‘if the words 
[apxdvrev kal] are to form part of the text, surely the meaning is, 
not “so gut wie die,” but “have differences corresponding to the 
differences between the natural ruler and the natural ruled.” But 
all the MSS. appear to omit them, and the meaning is—“and in 
the same way as there are differences between the virtues of the 
ruler and those of the ruled, so there are differences between the 
virtues of the different species of the ruled.” ’) 


1. 13, 1260 a 4—8. a7 


4, kal rofro x.t.4. I take the literal rendering to be—‘ and this 
has at once led the way for us in the case of the soul’ (‘ this’ being 
‘the existence of a natural ruler and a natural iuled, each with a 
virtue of its own’), For épayqra in this sense, compare Plato, 
Lysis 217 A, &p’ ody kat xodds... ignyetrat quiv td vdv Aeydpevor ; 
and the use of the word wpoodoraeieda: in de Gen. An. 4. 4.770 b 3. 
Tepl rv pvxqv is perhaps not far removed in meaning from é& +7 
oxi (cp. Bon. Ind. 579 a 29 sqq.). The soul is one of the things 
that lie nearest to us, and on examining it the phenomenon of 
which we are in quest appears, and thus we are guided to detect 
it in other cases also. Cp. Plutarch, de Fraterno Amore c. 2 mif., 
kairo rd mapddeypa tijs xpyoeas tov ddeadpdv 4 dicis ob paxpay 
nxev, GAN & air@ 7H odpart ra mAciora rdv dvayxalov Brrrd xad 
ddaAha xal SiSupa pyxarqoapéry, xeipas, wé8as, 8ppara, dra, pivas, édi~ 
ager sri xr.A. The perfect ipjynrac may be defended, either as re- 
ferring to the previous assertion of the existence of a ruling and 
a ruled element within the soul (1. 5. 1254b 5), or as implying 
that the soul affords an already forthcoming and familiar example 
of the fact—cp. de Part. An. 1. 3. 643 b 10, def metpioOar apBdvew 
kard yévn ra (Ga, ds iqbpynv6' of oddod dtopicavres Bpvidos yévos Kab lyObos. 
Schittz’ conjectural addition of ré before rep) rv Wuxjy simplifies the 
passage, but is perhaps unnecessary. It should be added that Vict. 
takes ipiyyrain a passive sense (‘incoeptum est’), and that Bonitz 
also (Ind. 807 b 46) gives it a passive meaning. ‘The correctness 
of this view, however, is open to doubt. For the thought, cp. 4 (7). 
14. 1333 & 16 sqq. 

8. ofoy does not seem here to exemplify but to explain, as in 
3. 13. 1283b 1. 

8. rév dd\dwv, ‘other things besides the rational and irrational 
elements of the soul.’ 

dere «7.4, Thurot (Etudes, p. 18), with most others, translates 
the words dore givet ré& mAcio dpyovra xa dpydpeva ‘de sorte que la 
plupart des &tres commandent ou obéissent par nature,’ and fails, 
not without reason, to find a satisfactory meaning in the words when 
thus translated, adding ‘du moins la legon vulgaire ne se he pas 
avec ce qui suit immédiatement.’ Hence he proposes to read dare 
melo ra pice apyovra cat dpxdueva, But is not another interpreta- 
tion of ra mdelw possible? May not the meaning of the passage 
be as follows—‘so that not only is this one case of a ruling 
element and a ruled natural, but the plurality of cases of the same 
thing which we observe are natural too—I say “ plurality,” for the 
free rules the slave in one way, and the male the female in another, 
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and the man the child in a third, and while (nev) the parts of 
the soul exist in all these, they exist differently in each.’ The first 
conclusion drawn is, that in a plurality of cases we find a ruling 
element and a ruled, both existing by nature. The reason for proving 
their naturalness 1s that only ré @ioe dpyovra kat dpydpeva have a moral 
virtue of thein own;' thus the rexvirns, being neither @voe nor fully 
a slave, has not a moral virtue of his own, except so far as he is 
aslave. From this first inference Aristotle passes on to a second— 
that of a diversity of psychological constitution and of moral virtue 
in every ruling and ruled element subsisting by nature, according 
as the function discharged in each case is absolute and complete 
(rd dads Epyov) or falls in various degrees short of being so. For 
ra wrelw Gpyovra kai dpxdpeva, cp. de Gen, An, 2. 7.7464 12, eel 
6é ra pedv povordea, ra Se wokuréka ray roottav dart (gov, Kal Ta mAelea 
ray éuBpver (‘mehreren Embryen,’ Aubert and Wimmer) rov 
abréy tye tpémov rg évi: de Caelo 1. 8. 246 b 19, ev rois mAcioow 
otpavois (‘in den mehreren Himmelsgebauden,’ Prantl), So we 
have of mohAol obvdeopor (‘a multiplicity of conjunctions’) in Rhet. 
3.5. 1407b 12, and of moddol Oepdrorvres in Poloz. 3, 1261 b 37! 
cp. also Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 50 R, radda otras dyama ta dpydueva 
roves dpyovras, ‘Thurot, as has been said, would read dare mActo ra 
hice: dpxovra kat dpydueva, but this conclusion seems hardly to be 
that to which the preceding words point. Bernays avoids this 
objection in his rewriting of 8-17, as does also Susermhl in his 
sll more sweeping reconstruction of 8-20 (Qu. Crit. p. 359: 
Hermes 19. 588 sqq.), but no MS. gives them any support, nor 
am I convinced that any change is necessary. 

LL. 1d pdpia tis Puyxss, ie. rd Gdoyw and 1rd Adyor Eyor: cp. 
de Gen, An. 2. 4. 7424 2, 7a 8 GdAa pépea ris uyfs (other than 
9 yeovdoa Kal Operrixy yun) Trois pev brdpyet, trois 8 oby drdpyet rav Eur, 
To give the slave ré Adyov exov, rd wabyrixdy must be counted here 
(as in Eth, Nic. 1. 6. 1098 a 3 and 1. 13.1103 a 2) as part of rd Adyay 
zyov, not of rd dAoyov, for he has not the more indubitable element 
of rd Adyov Zyov, 13 Bovdeurexdy (1260a 12: Cp. 3. 9. 12802 
32 sqq.), which is apparently identical with that which is called 
76 Noyorexdy in Eth. Nic. 6, 2. 1139a 12, Thus in 1. 5. 1284b 
22, he is said xowwvely Adyou rocatrov dcov alaOdverOat ddAr& pi exerv. 

18, dxupov, ‘imperfect in authority, ‘imperfectly obeyed ’— 
cp. Eth, Nic. 7. 10. 11g1b 18, Avwodvrat, dav dkvpa ra abrav J} Somep 
yqdicpara, In women 1d fovdeurixdy is there, but often does not 
get its own way. 

14. dredds. Cp. Plato, Laws 808 D, do@ yap pddiora [6 aais] exer 
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smyyy Tod povely pyre xarnprupey, and Rep. 441 A-B. Cp. also 
Anstot. Phys. 7. 3. 244% b 18 sqq., where the child is described 
as in a state of qucixy rapayy, which must settle down before it 
can become gpdvimov eal émorfuov. In Eth. Nic. 3. 4. 1111 b 8 
mpoaipects, and in Eth. Nic 6. 13 1144 b 8 vous, are denied to the 
child, who is said in Eth. Nic. 3.15 1119 b g to live ear’ emeOupiay. 

dpoiws «7.4. i e. the moral virtues, hke the parts of the soul, 
exist in all, but differently. The construction of this sentence seems 
to be—tmodnrréov rolvuv dvayxaior (eivat) dpoiws tev kat mept tas HOcKds 
dperds, detv wevkr.A. For the omission of elvat, see Bon. Ind. 43 a 6, 
2394 9 sqq., and cp. c. 9. 1257b 32. A somewhat similarly con- 
structed sentence occurs in Magn. Mor, 1. 18, 1190 a 15 Sq.: cp. 
also 28, &6 Sei, Somep 6 moinris elpyxe epi yuvateds, obra vopicew Eye 
sept wdvray, Bekker and Sus., however, begm a fiesh sentence 
with drodnrréoy, 

16. Gooy x7, “Em8dd\ee or some such word needs to be 
supplied here, but Anstotle follows pretty closely the language of 
Meno in Plato, Meno 72 A, xa’ éxdorny yap rav mpagewy xai rey 
yAidy mpds ekacrov tpyov éxdor yuav y dpern éorw, Compare also 
for the thought Plato, Rep. 601 D 

17. 818 «7.4. ‘Hence the ruler must possess moral virtue in its 
complete 1ational form, for any: function taken absolutely and in 
its fullness belongs to [and demands] a master-hand, and 1eason is 
such a master-hand.’ The function of healing, for instance, 1s pre- 
dicated émAés of the physician who directs and supeimtends the pro- 
cess, and only m a qualified way (was) of the subordinate who 
carnies his dnections into effect: cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 21, pddtwora dé 
kal mpdrretv Aéyouev kuplos xai Tay ewrepicav mpdgewv rods rais Siavoiaus 
dpxiréxrovas, Cp. also Eth. Nic. 7. 12. 1152b 1, wepi d& ydovis 
kal Adays Oewpijoae rod Thy moherixiy itocopodvros’ obtos yap Tov 
rédous dpyiréxrwy, mpis & BAdmovres éxagTov TO pév Kaxiy 1d 8 dyadoy 
dmdés Aéyouev, and Marc. Antonin. Comment. 6.35. As to redcav.., 
ry pOuxyy dperqy, cp. Magn. Mor. 2. 3. 1200 4 3, #) TeAcia dperi tmdp§e, 
qv Eapev perd ppovnrews elvat: Eth, Nic. 10, 8.1178 a 18, 7d & dpdav 
trav pOixav (dperdv) xara viv ppdmow: Pol. 3. 4. 1277b 18 sqq 
(especially % 8€ ppdynots dpyovros idtos dpery pdun, 2 5) 

21. odx 4 atrh wd. Cp. 3. 4. 1277b 20 sqq. This teaching 
is anticipated in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162 26, Zor ‘ydp éxarépov dperf 
(i.e. dvdpas Kal yuvaskus). 

22. Zwxpdrys. Cp. Plato, Meno 71-73, though the absence of the 
article before Zwxpdrms seems to imply that Anstotle is speaking of 
the histoiical Socrates, not of the interlocutor in the Meno. Anti- 
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sthenes apreed with Socrates (Diog. Laert. 6.12). On the views of 
Socrates and Plato respectively as to the unity of virtue, see Zeller, 
Plato, E. T. p. 448 sqq. Plutarch seeks to prove in his De Virtute 
Muliebri, that though there are differences between the virtue of men 
and that of women, just as there are differences between the same 
virtue in different men (e.g. the courage of Ajax and Achilles), yet the 
virtues of women are not specifically different from those of men. 

24. ras Gdas, sc. dperds, ie. coppootvy xal diaootvyn, The 
word dperf is so easily supplied that it is often suppressed—e. g. in 
3. § 1278b 1 and g§ (8). 4. 1338 b x5. 

sofro, i.e, the conclusion stated in 20-24, This had been 
reached through premisses relating to the virtue of pice: dpyovra and 
dpxépeva in general, but it might also have been reached by ex- 
amining the subject moie in detail, as for instance by examining the 
virtue of women, children, and slaves separately and successively 
(xaré pépos paddov émioxonodow), This seems from what Meno says 
(Plato, Meno 71 E) to have been the method followed by Gorgias, 

25. xaOédou. For the place of xaésdov, see Vahlen’s note on 
Poet. 17. 1455 24 (p. 184). The thought is too characteristic 
of Aristotle and recurs too often in his writings to need much 
illustration, but reference may be made to Eth. Nic. 2. 7. 1107 a 28 
sqq.: Pol. 2, 6.1265 a 31: Rhet. 2. 19, 1393 a 16 8qq. 

26. 13 6G ye thy Wuxjv. Plato had said this in Rep. 444 D, 
pert) pev dpa, ws foixer, byiad ré ris dy ely Kal kdddos Kal evegia yuyijs. 

+3 dpGompayety. As to the omission of #, see critical note. For this 
definition of virtue, cp. Plato, Charmides 172 A: Meno 94. 

27. e§aptOpoiivres, as in Plato, Meno 71 E, mparov pe, ed Bovre 
avOpbs aperny ... el 8¢ Bovdrer yuvatkds dperyy... nat ddAyq ear maddy 
dperj, wai Ondrelas Kal dppevos, cal mpecBurépov dvdpds, ef pcy Povdct, 
édevdépou, ef d¢ Botder, Sovdou: cp. also 77 A. 

28. 8:6 seems to introduce an inference from the general tenour 
of 17-24. 

29. & wownjs, here Sophocles (Ajax 293). Cp. Athen. Deipn. 
559 a; where the following lines are quoted from the *Ymvos of 
Xenarchus: 

El? elow ol rérriyes otk ebdalpoves, 
dy rais yuvatly o¥8’ drioty duvijs et; 

80. mdvrav, slaves, children, and women, For the thought, cp. 
Xen, Rep. Lac. 3. 4 sq. 

For the asyndeton at yuvaix’, compare the somewhat similar ex- 
amples adduced by Vahblen in his note on Poet. 25. 1460b 23 
(p. 261 sqq.). 
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B1. odxén. Cp. de Gen, et Corr. 1. 2. 315 b 3. 

82. mpds Td Téhos Kal toy syoupevor, ‘relative to the fully developed 
human being’ (contrasted with dregs: cp. 1. 2.1282 b 31, TéAos yap 
avry éxeivay) ‘and to his guiding authority.’ The child is apparently 
regarded as finding in his father the fully developed type of man- 
hood which he himself is designed ultimately to realize and as ac- 
cepting guidance from him. Cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1249 b 6, det 87, 
Gomep kai €v rois Gddots, pas Td apyov Civ Kat mpos ray Ew xara Thy 
évépyetav tiv Tov apxortos, ofoy SodAev mpds Seomorov xal exacroy mpis 
ti» éxdorouv xa@nxovcay dpynv: Eth. Nic. 3. 1g. r119b 7, and 3. 
8. 11134 5 qq. 

83. épolws S€ «7.4. For the thought, cp, Menander, Inc. Fab. 
Fragm. 56: 

"Epot médts dor) kal karahvyt Kat vdpos 

kat rod Sixalou rod 7 d8ixov mavrds xpitis 

6 deandrns' mpds rodroy Eva Set Civ eye, 
and Fragm. 150: 

"Edevbepos mas évt deSoddhorat, vdpe, 

dvolv 8€ Bids, kat yop kat Seonéry. 

Meper, e.g. inc. s. 1264 b 25, 

85. The construction of rocotros with dras does not seem to be 
very common. See with respect to it Weber, Die Absichtssatze bei 
Aristoteles, p. 33, who compares Oecon. 1. 6. 1344 b 29, kal ras 
épyacias (Sei) obra vevenijodat Sas pi dpa xwSuvevowow draci. 

36. édelfy. Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 54) compares 7 (5). I. 
tg0rb 7: 4 (7). 14. 13348 5. 

drropioae 8 dy tis «7A. It would be possible to take dpa (37) 
and # (39) as in the same construction, and the whole sentence 
dpa—maciorov as dependent on dmoppaee (for dpa followed by 7 in 
indirect interrogations, see Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 1. 43 sq., 
and on Poet. 4.1449 a 7), but 9 Siapépes rotro wheioray is probably 
not a part of the question raised: it is rather Aristotle’s own 
solution of the dwopia (see Bon. Ind. 313 a 7 sqq., and compare the 
very similar passage, 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 8~r1). The difficulty raised 
is—‘if we allow the existence of an dpery SovAov, because the slave 
needs to possess it, must we not also allow the existence of an 
dper}) rexvirov?’ 

40. kowwvds Luis, ‘is a sharer with his master in a common 
existence’: cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 16, ris dpxijs «f8y moca rijs mept dvOpwrov 
kai iv xowavlav ris fofs, and other similar phrases collected by 
Lasaulx, Ehe bei den Griechen (p. 13, note 22). It was only of 
dice dpxdyeva that the possession of a form of moral virtue was 
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proved in 1259 b 32 sqq. Cp. Plin. Epist. 8.16: servis respublica 
quaedam et quasi civitas domus est. 

moppérepov, ‘less closely attached to the master.’ Cp. 3. 5. 
1278 a 11, ray 8 dvaykalov of pév &) Aeroupyodvres rd Totatira SodAot, 
of 82 Kawol Bdvavoos Kal Ofres. 

1. &buptopevgy twa zxer Soudelav, Sepulveda translates ‘deter- 
minatae cuidam servituti addictus est,’ and explains in his note that 
the Sdvavcos reyvirns is not a slave for all purposes, but only for the 
performance of a definite servile task. The extent of his slavery is 
determined by his gpyov: cp. 6 (4) 1g. 13008 16, 9 ex mdpray 
ek ready aboptopévar, olov } riuquare } yever i} dpery Ff rem rowtre 
MA, and Eth. Nic. 8, 11. 1789 b 33. 

xat 6 pev Soddos KA. The artisan is not only rather an adjunct 
of the household than one of its ruled members, but he is also not 
by nature. He is nota pices dpxopevoy, and all that has been proved in 
the foregoing is that pice: dpydueva possess a Moral virtue of their own, 
Nature has indeed provided men with materials for dress and con- 
sequently for shoemaking (1. 8. 1256b 20), but the shoemaker 
works for hire and practises puodapvia, which was brought under the 
unnatural form of xpyyavionxy in x. 11. 1268b 25. Yet in 4(4). 8 
1328 b 6 and 6 (4). 4. 1291 1 sq. artisans are admitted to be a 
necessary element in a State; it seems strange then that they are 
not by nature. 

2, tay ddkov Texrirdv, For the gen., see note on 1259 b 24. 

3. davepsy tolvuv x... The reasoning is—we have seen that the 
slave possesses a certain ministerial form of moral virtue over and 
above his technical excellences, and that his moral virtue is relative 
to his master, who is his end and guiding authority; hence it is 
from the master gva master, and not from the master as possessing 
the dearorixy émiarnpn, that the slave must derive the kind of moral 
virtue which he ought to possess. The concluding part of the 
sentence, if it were complete, would apparently run—redéav Zyovra 
rhe pbvey dperqv, GAN’ ob ryv bidacradixyy exovra rv tpyav Seomorikyy. 
Nothing is gained, as it seems to me, by introducing rév (with 
Bern. Sus. and others) before riv d:8acxadccjy, The point insisted 
on by Aristotle appears to be that the master should be the source 
of moral virtue (in a subordinate and ministerial form) to the slave 
qua master, and as possessing complete moral virtue and reason, 
not as possessing the deomoriey émorhpy: it is not, that the master 
and nobody else is to be the source of moral virtue to the slave. 
Aristotle had said at the commencement of the chapter (1259 b 20), 
that the householder should care for the virtue of his slaves, and 
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he has now made it clear what sort of virtue he should seek to 
produce in them. In 1. 7. rags b 30 sqq. (cp. 4 (7). 3- 13258 
23 sqq.) the Seomortxy émorfyy has already been said to be nothing 
great and to be in no way of the essence of the master. Socrates 
and Plato, who had denied the name of Seomérys to any one not 
possessed of the science of dermorny, are here glanced at; Aristotle 
perhaps also remembers the picture of the deordrys in Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus, himself training his slaves to be efficient servants. 
Xenophon, however, had already in the same work depicted the 
householder as teaching his slaves justice (mepdpae épAiBdferw eis 
rip Sixatooivyy robs olxéras, Oecon. 14. 4: compare his account of 
the training of a housekeeper, ibid. 9. 13), and in this Aristotle is 
thoroughly with him. 

5. 81d Adyouow oF Kaddg of Adyou rods Sovdougs drocrepodytes K.T.A. 
When Aristotle speaks of élrags in connexion with the master of 
slaves, he has in his mind émiragis wep) ra dvayxaia: cp 4 (7) 3. 
1325 & 25, ovdev yap rd ye dovdA@, 7 Sotdos, xpjoOat cepydr’ yap éni- 
rakis ) meptrOv dvayxaiay obdevds peréyer Tv xodGy, and 1. 7. 1285 b 33, 
ton 8 airy % émioripy ob8ev péya tyovea ob8e ceprdr, & yap Tov Soddor 
énlaracOat dei moveiv, éxeivoy dei radra ericracbat émrarrev. The drift - 
of the passage before us, therefore, seems to be—‘ the master should 
be the source of moral virtue to the slave, hence he should not con- 
fine himself to commands relating to the slave’s discharge of his 
servile functions’ But then comes the question—what is the mean- 
ing of of Adyou rots Bovdous droorepoivres? Bern. and Sus. translate 
* those who forbid converse with slaves’—Stahr, ‘those who with- 
draw rational admonition (die verniinftige Zurechtweisung) from 
slaves’ (cp. Xen. Oecon. 13, 9, dvOpdmous 8 Fort mBavarepous moteiv kat 
Adye, emderaviovra ds ovuéeper adrois weifeOar); but I incline on the 
whole, following Bonitz (Ind. 436 b go) and the earlier commenta- 
tors, to explain Adyou here as ‘reason’ (cp. 12604 17-19 and Eth, 
Nic, 1. 13. 1102 b 33, dre 8 welOeral ws td Adyou rd Goyoy, pnvie 
cal 4 vovbérnois at mica émrlynols re Kat mapdedyous), though it 
should be borne in mind that the two senses of the word Adyos, 
‘reason’ and ‘reasoning,’ often tend to pass into each other. We 
still have to ask, however, what is the meaning of of Adyov dmrocre- 
poivres, The earlier commentators explain the words ‘those who 
deny that slaves partake in reason’ (cp. 3. 1. 1275 a 28, kalrot ye~ 
Aoioy rods xuptwrdrove droorepeiv dpyfs), but perhaps their meaning 
rather is ‘those who withhold reason from the slave’ (by withhold- 
ing the reasoning which is its source, 1. 5. 1254b 22). For the 
relation of Adyos to the moral virtues, see Eth. Nic. 6.1. With 
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the teaching of the passage before us may be compared that of Eth, 
Nic. 9. 9. 1170b 10, cuvacdverOar dpa det kal rot didrov dri torw, 
rooro Sé yivorr’ dy év 7 cutqy kal Kowwavety Adyov xat Stavolas’ obrw yap 
dv Sdgere rb culty ini rdv avOpdrav AéyeoOat, Kal oby dowep emi ray Bor- 
kqpdrav rd év 7 abrG véeperOar, What is here said of the intercourse 
of two friends may hold to a certain extent of the intercourse 
between master and slave. The reference in of Adyow robs SovAous 
drowrepoivres kA, is to Plato, Laws 777 E: cp. also 720 B sqq. 
Pallas, one of the favourite freedmen of the Emperor Claudius, 
‘would not deign even to speak to his slaves, but gave them his com- 
mands by gestures, or, if that was not enough, by written orders’ 
(Capes, Early Roman Empire, p. 87). According to Clement of 
Alexandria (Aristot. Fragm. 179. 1508b 7 sqq.), ov3€ mpooyehav 
Sovdas "Aptororédns eta, Is not this writer thinking of what Plato 
had said in the Laws? 

6. ddoxovres. ‘Infinitives following certain verbs (of saying, 
thinking, etc.) sometimes contain a Dhctative force... The 
governing verb gets a different and a stronger meaning: to 
“say” becomes to “recommend” or to “pray”’ (Riddell, 
Apology of Plato, p. 148). doxew is used of philosophers setting 
forth a dogma. 

7. voulernréoy yap «7A. Aristotle does not say why (Vict. wishes 
that he had), but his reason probably is that the slave’s one 
chance of sharing in reason is to receive it in reasoning from 
outside, The child (12604 13) has ré Bovdeurixdy already, though 
as yet imperfect, whereas the slave has it not; all he has is the 
power of recognizing reason when set before him by another. One 
of Menander’s characters says, in a fragment which perhaps belongs 
to the ’Adedgol (fr, 2: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 69)— 

Ov Avrodyra Se7 
maSdpiov dpboiv, ada Kal meiPovrd rt. 

Aristotle’s view would probably strike his contemporaries as 
a decided paradox, for Pseudo-Plutarch, de Liberis Educandis 
c, 12. 8F, most likely expresses the view commonly taken—xdeeivd 
qt, deiv rods maidas éml ra kohd ray énerndeupdrwv dyew mapawéoect 
kal Adyois, py pd Ala mAnyais py’ aixwcpois, Aoxed ydp mov radra 
rois Sovdors padAov 4 roils eAevdepors mpérew* dmovapkdat yap kal 
dpirroves mpos robs mévous, rh pev ba ras ddynddvas tv mAyydv, re 
d€ Kal dd ras IBpes: cp. also Ecclesiasticus 33. 28, 

8, wepl 8 dy8pis xd. Nothing of this kind appears in the 
Politics ; its inquiries, in fact, seldom assume this delicate ethical 
character. There are a few words as to the mutual behaviour of 
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husband and wife in Occon. 1. 4.13448 138q. which may pos- 
sibly reproduce some part of Anistotle’s teaching See also the 
Laun uanslation of a fiagment on this subject (which can 
hardly be from the pen of Austouec) in Val. Rose, Autstoteles 
Pscudepigraphus, p. 644 sqq. 

11. 73 xadds. See Bon. Ind, 291 b 23 sqq. 

12. év rots wept rag wodtteiag. The First Book (of para: Adyos, &v 
ois wept olkovazius AtupicOn wai deororeins, 3. 6. 1278b 17) 1s here 
matked off from ra wept ras wodtrelas: cp. f mpary péOodas wept rav 
modiredy, 6 (4). 2.1289 a 26. So in Rhet 2. 24 1401 b 32, the 
phrase of ev ruts zoArrefas occurs, and Plato's Republic seems to have 
been sometimes spoken of as ai wodireiam (cp. 6 (4), 7. 1293 Db 1, 
aonep Tiddrav év rais modereias: see for other instances Henkel, 
Studien, p 10). 

14. raiira, 1.€. dvijp eat yurn, réeva kat warp, though only aaites 
and yuvuixes are mentioned in 16; itis perhaps taken for granted 
that the taming of the head of the houschold will be relative to 
the constitution. 

thy 8 tod pépous KrA. Cp. 5 (8) 1. 1337 4 29, pdpiov ydp 
actos tis wéhews’ 4 8 émipedeca mepixey éxdorou popiov Arérew mpds 
Ti TOD GAov eiedecay, 

15. mpds thy wodtrefay. The virtue of the part must be adjusted 
to the vutue of the whole; hence the virtue of the woman and 
the child must be adjusted to the constitution, fo. the consti- 
tution 18 the standard of virtue in the rddus, the whole to which 
they belong. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq.: § (8). 1. 13378 
ax sqq. The course followed in 4 (7). 14. 1332b 12 sqq. 18 
quite in conformity with this principle, though we are concerned 
there only with the cluldren, or probably the sons, not with the 
women: djdcr yp (says Aristotle in that passage), ds dkodovdeiv 
Benoa Kal tiv ratdciav Kara thy Siaiperw ravryy (ic. the decision 
whether the same persons are always to be rulers or not). 

18. at pev yap k..A. Cp. Plato, Laws 781 sq. 

19. of xowwvol tis wodttelas. Cp. 3. 3.12766 1, ore dé (4 mddts) 
xowaovia modirav sodtrelas, and 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 28, det 8é det rupadap- 
Badvew éx rot Bedriovos 8nyov tats Kowavovs. 

20. dor énet x.r.A. Birt (Das antike Buchwesen, p. 459. 3) holds 
that ‘these last five lines are evidently added by the “ redaction ” to 
form a uansition to the Second Book.’ The opening paragraph of 
the Second Book, however, accords but ill with the close of ithe 
First (see note on 1260b 27); in fact, kat mpdrov 23.. rife 
épierns 24 would be better away, though it certainly is the case that 
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the designers of ‘best constitutions’ are criticised in the Second 
Book before actual constitutions like the Lacedaemonian, etc., are 
criticised. It is possible that the closing words of the First Book 
were added by a bungling editor, but it is also possible that 
Aristotle himself may be in fault. The opening paragraph of 
the investigations which now constitute the Second Book of the 
Politics may have been imperfectly harmonized by him with the 
closing sentence of ra sep) olxovoplas xa) Seovoreias, just as the 
sequence of the Third and Fourth (Seventh) Books is not absolutely 
perfect, and the programme of the Politics given at the close of the 
Nicomachean Ethics is departed from to a large extent in the 
Politics itself. Or again the opening paragraph of the Second 
Book may have been an after-thought of Aristotle's, and the book 
may have originally begun ’Apyijy 5€ mpdrov wowréov kr. This is 
perhaps less probable, as ratrys rijs oxépews 37 seems to refer back 
to Gewpioat wept ris Kowavias tis mokirixjs 27. It is impossible to 
penetrate these secrets of the workshop; one thing, however, 
should be borne in mind, that the component parts of the Politics 
are not as closely welded together as they might be, and often look 
as though they were more or less separate works. This makes 
defects of ‘ callida iunctura’ less surprising. 


BOOK II. 


C.1, 27. *Ewet 88 x.7.A. The First Book ends, cal rparov éemoxeyrdpyeba 
1260 b. wep) rdv dronvanévay wept ris wodurelas ras dplarys. The Second 
begins by premising that Aristotle’s aim is to inquire what form of 
political union is best for those most favourably circumstanced— 

a fact which had not been stated before—and then proceeds to 
argue that this involves a preliminary review of ‘ other constitutions 

than that to be propounded by Aristotle’ (ras dAdas modtrelas), 
whether actual working constitutions (termed «ipa in 2, 12. 1274 

b 27) held to be well-ordered, or schemes in good repute put forward 

by individual inquirers. The two passages are evidently not in 
strict sequence. The opening paragraph of the Second Book is not 
perhaps absolutely inconsistent with the closing words of the First, 
inasmuch as all that is said at the close of the latter book is that those 

who have put forward views with regard to the best constitution will 

be first dealt with, but it appears to ignore them, Inc, 12, 1273 b 

24 sqq. the plan of the book is still further extended to include a 
notice of of drognvdpevol re wept moAcre‘as generally, and even of those 
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vho were the authors of laws only and not of constitutions. 
[socrates (Nicocl. § 24) refers to the Lacedaemonians and Cartha- 
sinians as admittedly possessing good constitutions; Polybius (6. 
43) adds Crete and Mantineia, and in the opinion of some, Athens 
and Thebes. Plato (Laws 638 B) speaks of Ceos and the Italian 
Locri as well-governed. Cp. also Plato, Rep. 399 E and Crito 52 E. 

29. ras Aas wodtrefas, ‘others than that which I am about to 
set forth’: cp. map’ adras érepov, 33. It is possible that these 
words may be used in the same sense (‘other than my own’) in 
4 (7): 4+ 1325 b 34. 

81. troyxdvwow +. In eleven passages at least of the genuine 
writings of Anstotle, if the MSS. are to be trusted, we find « 
followed by the subjunctive. These are as follows:—30b 14, 
64b 9, 636b 29, 1261 a 24, 136.4 20, 247, 179 b 22, 343 b 
33, 1279 b 22 (cupfawy, Vat. Palimpsest), 1447 a 24, and 
the passage before us. (In 11320 1x K> has the subjunc- 
tive after xdv ei: see also 322 b 28, 326 a 6, 645 b 31, and 
Susemihl’s apparaius ericus on 1323. 2.) In the first four of 
these passages the subjunctive is used with «ai ¢?, ei, odd’ ay el, and 
donep dv et: in the remainder with «ty «. See Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot. Poet. 1. 35 sqq., Bon. Ind. 217 a 31 sqq. and 41a 26 sq, 
and Eucken, de Partic. Usu p. 59 sqq. All the MSS. but pr. P* 
and possibly Tr have ruvyydywow here, and all except P? and possibly 
T have Acéop in 1261a 27. Vahlen’s instructive discussion of the 
question as to the construction of xdv e? with the subjunctive in 
Aristotle’s writings results in the conclusion that its use is ‘very 
doubtful’ and in Poet. 1, 1447 a 24 he substitutes «dv ef rvy- 
xdvovew for xdv el rvyxdywow, which is the reading of the one 
authoritative MS. of the Poetics, Bonitz would emend all the pas- 
sages referred to above, so as to expel from Aristotle’s writings the 
use of ef with the subjunctive. Eucken remarks (wb? supra, p. 63), 
that rvyydvaow here, cupRalyy in 3. 8. 1279 b 22, and tuyxavecw 
in Poet 1. 1444 a 25 may very casily have ansen from rvyydeovow, 
ovpdaiver, and reyxdvovew, and that it 1s only m passages ‘ ub 
minima mutatione ex indicativo nasci powit’ that the subjunctive is 
found after «dv ef in Aristotle’s wintings. It 1» casy, however. to lay 
too much siress on arguments of this kind (~ce Blass as to Dawes’ 
Canon, Handbuch dct klass. Alterthums-Wissenschafi, 1. 252), 
in Plato, Rep. 579 D the MSS. have xav ef py re@ dox9, and m Thuc. 
6. 2t an‘indubitable’ mstance of e with the subjunctive occurs 
(Classen ad éne.), Sce Stallbaum’s note on Laws 958 C, where 
othe: inslances of ule occurrence of dus construction in -Auic 
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writers are noticed. Aristotle is not a strictly Attic writer, and the 
fact should be noted for what it is worth that there are other 
passages of the Politics in which either the one family of MSS. or 
the other gives the subjunctive where we expect the indicative or else 
the subjunctive with a: thus in 1301 a 38 1? have rvyxdveow, and 
in 1304 a 37 ér@ déAwor, while in 1313 a 20 IP have ée@ yap éAarré~ 
vav dow xiptot. On the whole, I have contented myself with indicating 
by obeli the grave doubts which attach to the inculpated readings— 
ruyxavacw here and &Akioy in 12614 24. 

32. tva x.7.d. There is a considerable resemblance between the 
passage before us and de An. 1. 2. 403b 20 sqq, With regard 
to rb dpGas éyov and rd xpfomov as the two ends of inquiry in the 
Politics, cp. 1. 3. 1283 b 1g sq. and 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 35 sq. 

33. 13 {yrety 7 wap’ aitas érepoy very probably refers to Isocr. 
de Antidosi § 83, obdev yap abrods det {yreiv érépous [vdpous], dddd robs 
mapa roi Gddow edSoxtpotyras metpabqvar cvvayayelv, & fgSias doris dv 
ody Bovdnbels moujose. It is precisely this view that the Second 
Book is intended to disprove. See the opinion of Isocrates on 
this subject, de Antid. §§ 79-83. Wdvreas probably goes with 
copiterbat Bovdouévwr in the sense of ‘at all hazards.’ 

85. tas viv Srapxodeas. Vict. ‘significat, ut arbitror, utrumque 
genus rerumpublicarum (id est, et usurpatas ab aliquibus civitatibus 
et literarum monimentis proditas), etsi id nomen magis convenire 
videtur receptis iam, verius enim hae imdpyew dicuntur.’ 

a roGro. Bonitz (Ind. 546 47) compares for this use of rodro, 
in which ‘per ubertatem quandam dicendi quae antea exponuntur 
postea epanaleptice comprehenduntur, Categ. 5. 2b 17: de An. 
3-3. 427b 8-11. Cp. also c. rz. 1273 b g. 

36. dpyhy 88 xd. The natural starting-point of an inquiry 
mepl ris Kowavlas ris modirixys (1260 b 24) is the question, in what 
and how much is thete to be xowavla? The question put by 
Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 324 E) reminds us in form of that raised 
here, but Protagoras is there thinking of virtue as the thing shared. 

40, modutela, Cp. 3.4 1276b 29, xowavla 8 deriv i srodcrela, where 
the meaning of moAtreia is evidently ‘constitution’; thus Bonitz 
(Ind. 612 b 1g) is apparently right in rendering the word here as 
‘civitatis forma et ordo’; otherwise we might be tempted by 
rods rodlras 38 and of moAtra 12614 1 to explain it here, as in 
some other passages (see Bon. Ind. 612b ro sqq.), as = ‘the 
citizen-body,’ especially as in 3. 3. 1276 b 2 the wodirefa ig spoken 
of rather as the thing shared, than the xowavla—a term more 
usually applied to the méAus. 
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41, C:uvenship imphes membeiship of the same cily, and 
membership of the same city imphes iesidence m the same 
locality. Sul residence in the same Iccality does not amouzl to 
much: cp. Eth Nie. g 9, wrzob 11, rotro 8 yivur’ dv ev 16 ough 
kal xowavelv Adyaw xal Gtavotas" ofrw yap fw Adéere rh ovtzy ent Trav 
avOparwv AéyerOat, eat oby danep emi Trav Sooxnudray 7 ev rq abt 
pene Oat, 

2. mérepoy «tk. The question is iaised in very similar 1261 a. 
language to the question about Kingship, 3. 14 1284b 3%. 
This 1s worth iemarking, as these conespondences show a 
cettam cortnuty of treatment. 

Sow, What ate the objects which 1 15 implied cannot be 
sharcd? = ‘Vhis appears from Ph.to, Rep. 464.D, da 7d pndéva Win 
éxricba wAqy rd capa, Ta 8 GNAa xewd. In the Laws (739 C) Plaio 
insists with humorous exaggeration, that even hands ears and eyes 
are to be common. 

9 sqq. ‘Community in women involves both many other C. 2. 
difficulties. and this especia'ly, that the object for the sake of 
which Socrates recommends Us establishment by Iegislation 
evidently is not borne out (proved to be a desirable object) by the 
arguments he usez, and then again as a means to the ena which he 
marks out for the State, the scheme set forth in the dialogue is 
impiacucable; yet how it should be hmited and qualified, 13 
nowhere definitely explained.’ Socrates fails to make out that the 
aim with which he pleads for a community in women—thal of 
rendciing the State as far as possible one—is a correct aim; and 
the means which he adopts for the realization of his end are— 
apart fiom qualifications and limitations of which we hear nothing 
from him—itnpossible. The first of these two allegations is de- 
veloped in c.2 and the sccond in c.g. The Platonic Socrates 
anticipates a 1eception of this kind for his suggestion of community 
in women and children; cp. Rep. 430 C, rat yap as Suvard Adyerar, 
dmoroir’ dy, xat ef Ort pddurra yévorro, ds dior’ dy ely ratra, kat 
ratty dmoriwrerat, Aristotle’s criticisms on the Lacedacmonian and 
other constitutions are grouped under two heads (c. 9 1269 a 3¢) 
in a not very dissimilar way. As to ddvvaroy. cp. c. 3. 1261 b 
30, dd dori rd mdvras 7b aird déyew adi per Kaddy, ddd’ ob Bwvardy, adi 
& at&t dpovonrixdv, and 3262014 8qq. As to de fv airiay, cp. Cc. 4. 
1262b 3 #q. For od gaivera: ovpBaivev in the sense of ‘evidently 
docs not result,’ ep. 2. 6. 1266 a 3, 088’ éyovea daiverat, and see Bon. 
Ind, $08 b 40 sqq. For cupSaiven ék rév Adyar, cp. Top. 8.1.156b 
38 (Bon. Ind. 713b 16), and de Caclo 1. 3. 27ob31. 1 seems 
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better to interpret these words as ‘borne out by the arguments 
used’ than with Thurot (Etudes sur Aristote, p. rg) to explain, ‘la 
communauté n’atteint pas le résultat, en vue duquel Platon établit 
cette legislation” The sentence as pév elpprat viv appears to be the. 
nom. to és7l, which we must supply with’ ddivaroy: cp. c. 5. 1263 a 
22, dv S¢ viv rpdop Exet. . . ob puxpdv dy dtevéyear, As to mpds, cp. 2. 
4.1262b 3: 3. 13. 1284a 1: 4 (7). 17. 1336b 31 sq.: 5 (8). 3. 
13382 42. For deedelv (‘explicare,’ Bon. Ind. 1804 23, 29). cp. 
Eth. Nic, 6. 1. 1138b 20 sqq., and 9. 8. 1168b 12, trws ody rods 
rowotrovs dei rdv Adywr Srarpety kai dropifew, ep’ Gorov éxdrepor kal wf 
GAnOevovow : also Metaph. A. 9. 992 b 18 sq. 

15. Sr pdédtore qualifies ziay (cp. 1261 b 16, and redéws, 1261 b 
20). 

uA radrny dnddeow, ‘this as his fundamental aim.’ For this use 
of ofros, see Bon. Ind. 8464 gx sqq. For the gender—ravirqy, not 
rovro—cp. § (8). 3. 1337 b 32: 4 (7). 7.1327 b 41. 

ratro. «tA. For the argument, compare 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 21 sqq. 

18. whos... 7. Cp. 3. 1.1274b 40: 1248b 20: 4 (4), 8 
1328 b 16—passages which explain the addition of 7. Plato had 
said in Rep. 462 C, xat fres 3) éyytrara évds dvOpdrou Exer (abry 4 modus 
dpurra Storxetrat), but his meaning is that the hurt of one member of 
the community is to be felt as a hurt by all, just as the hurt of a 
finger is felt as a hurt by the whole man. He knows well that the 
State consists both é« mAedvav dvopdrav and ¢& eiSer dcaepdvrav 
(Polit. 308 C). Nevertheless there was a real difference of opinion 
between Aristotle and Plato on this subject. The State is less 
of a obppuors (2. 4. 1262 b 14 8qq.) to Aristotle than to Plato; the 
individual counts for more with him, and is less lost and swallowed 
up in the, State. 

22. dvatphoe yap thy wok. Cp. 1261 b 8 sq. For the future, 
ep. 2. 5. 1264 a §, padiora 8 dv yévorro havepdy, ef ris rois epyots {Boe 
Thy Totabrny moArrelay KaracKevagoperny' ov yap duvhwerat kKtA, 

23. ef elder Siadepdvray. Cp. 3. 4. 12774 5 sq. and the enume- 
ration of the different yévy of the méds in 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 20 sq. and 
6 (4). 4. Especially the broad distinction of rulers and ruled is 
referred to (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1332b 22); but even among rulers there 
will be differences (1261 b 5). When we are told in 6 (4). 11. 
1295 b 26 that 9 adds Botdera e& towy ‘elvar kal Spolwy ore pddiora, the 
word mdkts appears to include only the citizens, as in the phrase } 
wédis wohirav re wAROSS dorw, 3.1.1274D 41. But even like and 
equal citizens can only be ‘as far as possible’ like and equal, for 
some of them will be rulers and others ruled. 
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25. pév is ansucicd by 8 29. Vor the thought expre-sed in 
24-27, ep. Xen. de Vectiy. c. 4. 32, dumep oippayot, dow dv trctors 
cuiaue, lryuparépous ddAAQAous weLotaw, 

27. donep bv etead. Tt is not quite clear whether the meaning 
is ‘just as a gteater weight of auyilung is more useful than a less, 
oL ‘just as a greater weight depresses the scale more.’ Giph. 
takes the words im the former way, Vict in the latter. “Qemep de 
el does not always imply an ellipse after dovep ay (see Bon. Ind. 
872 b 53 saq. and Eucken, de Pattic, Usu, p. 60), bul it may perhaps 
do so heie, and we may be mghi m translating (with Giph.)— just 
as would be the case, if a weight were to depress the scale more.’ 

1 Ekdoqt. Sce critical note on this word, and also above on 
1260 b 31. 

Sioloer SE td. ‘The fist of the many questions which arise as 
to this passage is, what is the meaning of 1G rowiro? Here 
as elsewhere it seems to mean ‘in the beforc-mentioned respect,’ 
bet it is not quite clear whether it should be explained as = rq 
cé ei8ec Stacpepdvray efvat, or ‘in being all the stronger for being 
laiger, even though its components aie ident-cal’ Probably the 
latter caplanauion 1s the correct one. Kex@pirpévor kart kwpas, again, 
may mean either ‘scatiered (sundered from cach other) m villages’ 
(cp. I. g. 12574 22, of 8€ xexoprperor woddOv widw Kat érépav. 
and Hat. 1. 96), or ‘distribuied in villages” (ep 2. 5. 12044 6, 
ob yap Suvicerae py pepifay adrd xai ywrilav maijou thy wdkw, and 
Fth Nic. 4 3.1121 b 19). The two interpretai'ons do not he far 
apart but perhaps the former of them is the more hkely to be 
correct (sce Liddell and Scott s.v. xépn). Passing on to discuss 
the meaning of the passage as a whole, we find that érav pIj— Apxd- 
Sec has been taken by some to be explanato1y of adds, and has 
been rendered ‘when the members of the dds are not scattercd in 
villages, but are concenttaied in a city, hke the Arcadian~ (atier the 
foundation of Megalopolis)’ but it seems strange that ‘the Arca- 
dians’ should be selected to serve as an example of a mds. Tt is 
far more likely that érav pjH—Apaddes refers to the members of the 
Zdvos, and is mtended 1o explain under what cucumstances the 
difference alleged to exist between the mds and the évos does 
really exist But then comes the question, what is the meaning of ofa» 
*ApxdSes? Scpulveda explains, ‘gens quae non per castella et t1cos 
distributa est. ut divisos habeat magistratus, sed sparsas per agros 
domos habitat, ut ol.m Arcades,’ and Lamb., Ramus, and others 
follow m his track, but Aristotle does not indicate in any way that 
he 1s not refering to the Arcadians of his own day, who had long 
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ceased to live in this fashion. Dittenberger, on the other hand, 
whose able discussion of the passage in Gd. gel. Ans. 1844, p. 
1376 sqq. (see an extract from it in Sus.?, Note 132) deserves 
careful perusal, explains the passage thus (p. 1383)—‘ provided, 
that 1s to say, that the nation is not distributed, like most barbarian 
nations, into non-independent (unselbstindige) villages, but, like the 
Arcadian for instance, into a number of independent (selbstandiger) 
City-States.’ He holds that a distinction is drawn in the passage 
between ‘nations forming a political unity (commonly with a mon- 
archical constitution)’ and nations composed of a number of City- 
States. This is a possible view of it, but it must not be forgotten that 
in Aristotle’s day the Arcadians were a confedeiacy of City-States, 
and that a general assembly of the nation met at Megalopolis: cp, 
Aristot. Fragm. 442. 1350b 6 (Harpocr. p. 280), piptor &» Meyddp 
moder, .. ouvedpidy core xowdy Apxadwy drdvroy, ob moAdKes pynpovedovow 
ol igroptxol: diethexrar Bé arepi abr&y xabApiororéAns év TH ow) "Aprddov 
modureta dpxdpevos tat PiBdtov, and see Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 134, 
who refers to Diod. 1g. 59, wept 8¢ rods abrovs ypdvovs Avkophdys 6 
Teyedrys trewoe rods ’Apxddas eis pilav ouvréAetay raxOqvar kal Kowhy yew 
sivodoy cuvectdcav ef dvdpSv prpiwy, xal totrous éfoualay tyew epi 
moAguov kat elpnuns BovdeverGar, as well as to Paus, 8. 27 and some 
other passages. Cp, also Hyperid, adv, Demosth. col. 16, 14 (p. 10 
Blass), rods xowots ovdddyous "Axaidy re kat Apkddov, It is to this 
confederation that Miller (wé2' supra) takes Aristotle here to allude, 
and the writer of some valuable remarks on the passage in the 
Guardian newspaper for Jan. 27, 1886 explains it in the same way, 
Is it not likely that Aristotle’s meaning is—‘a nation also differs 
from a City-State in being all the stronger for being larger, even 
though its components are identical, whenever at least the nation is 
not scattered in villages, as some nations are, but united in a con- 
federacy, like the Arcadian’? It will then be implied that the 
addition of fresh villages to an uncompacted mass of villages brings 
no accession of strength, whereas the addition of fresh City-States 
to a confederacy like the Arcadian does so. An %yos ‘ sundered 
in villages’ seems, indeed, to have been little better than a rope of 
sand: cp. Diod. 5. 6, of 8 of» Ztxavol rd madaudy Rent rou, én) 
tév dxupardrav Aéhov ras mddets karackevdtovres bid rods Apords’ od yap 
foav ind piav hyepoviay Bacidéas reraypévot, kara méduv BE éxdoryy els Fv 
6 dwacretov: Hdt. 1. 96: Dion. Hal, Ant. Rom. 1.9. Pollux, it 
may be noted, speaks as if the Z@vos were always composed of wéAes 
—kal ai wév moddal addres els &v ovrrehodoat eyos, al 8¢ moddad Kdpat els 


é» ovppépovea Bvopa méds (9. 27, quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
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Antiqq. 1 § 11. 10)—but this evidently was not the case. As to 
the position of kai before wédis, Dittenbeiger remarks that though it 
1s surprising, it is not more surprising than much else in Anstotle’s 
collocation of words. See note on 1254b 16. Certainly kai Z6vous 
méds Would be more natural, but perhaps the idea uppermost in 
Aristotle’s mind is, that there is another pair of things between 
which a simula: contrast exists, and he places «ai before both these 
two things. Compare the displacement of the negative noticed in 
Bon. Ind. 539 a 14 sqq. 

29. &. The State is a xuwavia é£ fe & m1 rd yévos, 4 (7): 8. 
13284 25: cp. I, 5. 12544 28 sqq. For the various kinds of 
unity, see Metaph. A. 6. 1016b 31 sqq. Austotle inherits the 
thought expressed in this passage to some extent fiom earhei 
inquirers—{rom the Pythagoreans, from Heraclitus (Eth. Nic. 8. 2. 
1155 b 4 sq.), and fiom Plato (Polit. 308C: Laws 773 C sqq.). 
Of course he also holds the complementary truth that there should 
be an unity of ethical conviction as to ra mourixd eddamorfas mm the 
minds of the citizens (4 (7). 8. 1328 37 sqq.). 

30. Sidmep x.7.A. For other passages in the Politics in which 
ra 7Oixd are referred to, see Bon. Ind. sorb 1g sqq. It is the 
reciprocal rendeiing of an equivalent amount of dissimilar things, 
not the receipt of an equal amount of the same thing, that holds 
the State together (cafe ras médes, cp. 1261 b g and 3. x2. 
1282b 16 sq.). Cp. Eth, Nic. 5. 8. 1132 b 33, 7@ dvriraeiv yap 
dvddoyor cuppéver y médie: 9. I. £163 b 32 sqq.. Eth. Eud. 7, 10. 
1243 b 29 sqg. and 1242 b 22 sqq. (In the first of these passages 
Anstotle includes under dvrurd8oo1s a return of ill for ill, as well as 
of good for good, and thus takes a wider view of it than he does in 
the passage before us: dvrarddecrs 1s made to include the return of 
ill for ul, and further (1133 a 4 sq.) the return not only of service 
for service, but of favour for favour.) The fact that the State rests on 
16 loov 76 dvrurerrovéds, and not on the other kind of equality, serves to 
show that it is composed of unlikes, for if all the members of the 
State were likes (e, g. shoemakers), there would be no question of 
equivalence; an absolutely equal share of the one product would 
be assignable. As it is, the ruler renders to the ruled the offices of 
a good ruler, and the ruled repay him with the offices of good 
subjects. It is thus that the State holds together, and that friend- 
ship is maintained between its members (Eth. Nic. 8, 8. 1158b 
1r sqq.). This is true even of free and equal citizens, among 
whom one would least expect any difference in kind to exist, for 
though here there is no intrinsic difference, yet the impossibility 
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of all ruling at the same time leads to an ‘imitation’ of, or 
approximation to, such difference, and breaks them into rulers 
and ruled, two classes different in kind, even though they inter- 
change their positions from time to time. Hence here too 16 igor 
7d dvtimerovéés is in place. 

33. wat’ énaurdy, ‘year by year,’ cp. 7 (5). 8 13084 40, év dcas 
pev rédeoe riyGvrar kar’ évaurdy, ev d€ rats peifoos did rprernpidos i} wev- 
raernpidos. Mr, Welldon: ‘they must follow a system of yearly 
rotation.’ Vict. ‘hoc igitur pacto solum id administrari potest, si 
interposito spatio anni unius id fiet.’ 

% Kard twa dddyv rdéw % xpdvov, ‘or by some other order of 
succession’ (Bern. ‘ Abfolge ’) ‘ or official period.’ 

84, kat... 84, see note on 1,2.12634 18. For cupPalvew dere 
Bonitz compares Pol. 6 (4). 5. 1292b 12. Cp. also de Sensu 2, 
437b 8. 

835. dowep & ef x.7,h., fas all would be shoemakers and car- 
penters, if’ etc. So Giph. p. 154. 

87 sqq. odrws. Sepulv. ‘ut nunc sese res habet in sutoribus et 
fabris, ut iidem semper sint sutores, iidem fabri.’ Since it is better 
that the same men should always rule (cp. for the thought Isocr. 
Busiris § 16: Nicocl. §§ 17-18: Aristot. Pol. 4 (7). 14. 1332b 
16 sqq. and 6 (4). 2. 1289a 39 sq.: Eth. Eud, 7. 10. r242b 
2ysq.: and contrast Pol. 6 (4). tx. 1295b 25), and that there 
should be a permanent difference between rulers and ruled, men 
seek, where this is out of the question, to get as near to this state 
of things as possible (uefra), and by alternation of office to 
create two different classes, rulers and ruled, thus conjuring up a 
difference where it can hardly be said to exist. For év ols de... 
tovro 8é, see Bonitz (Ind. 166 b g8-167a 12), who points out 
that in this passage there is not (as in 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 32: 4 (7). 9. 
13294 11) any preceding sentence introduced by yéy for the first 
éé of the two to answer. The same thing appears in Rhet. 1. 4. 
1359 4 32 sqq. and other passages adduced by Bonitz, 

1. el’ dyaQdy etre Gaddov 16 Gpxew, Camerarius (p. 76) refers to 
Plato, Rep. 345 Esqq.: 346 E sqq. Cp. also Pol. 3. 6. 1279 a 8 sqq. 

2. t rofiro 8é pupetras 73 ev péper rods toous elke 75 8 dis Spolous 
elvat 2€ dpxijst. I place in the text the reading of the first family of 
MSS,., for though it is obviously untenable as it stands, it probably 
approaches the true reading far more closely than that of the 
second, See Susemihl’s able note on this passage in Qu. Crit. p. 
360. He reads dvopolovs for & ds dpoiovs, and this conjecture may 
be correct, but it is of course only a conjecture. "Ev rotroi 8¢ (11’) 
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might perhaps with advantage take the place of rofiro dé (I), but 
piyetrat (IT) appears to suit better with of péy yup dpyorra xt. than 
pupeto das (2), with which Sédriev must be supplied, for, as Thurot 
says (Findes. p. 24), ‘Aristote constate un fait, mais ne domne pas 
un précepte.” A. Schott, m Ileinsius’ Paraphrase of the Poliucs 
(p. 1044) conjccttues ré in place of rd 3, and Sus. adopts this con- 
jecture, which certamly simplifies the passage if rofro 8¢ is :ead or 
if che reading of the second family rs adopted, but if we 1cad év 
rovrois 8é piycirae th ev pepe rods ious eixew Td dvopoious eat ef dpyijs, 
7é-—elkew Will be the nom. to ppetra, and the translation will be, 
‘in the case of these the allernauion of ruling and betng ruled imitates 
an o1.ginal inequality.’ So ‘Thuro: (Ftudes, p. 23). ‘1 od les mem- 
bres de l'Fiat sont naturellement égaux, Pindgahté naturelle est 
imiiée par Valtcinative dans l’exercice du pouvoir et dans labdis- 
sance. Les citoyens commandent et obéissent tour & tour, comme 
sils devenaient dautres hommes, c’est-a-dire comme s‘ils étaient 
indgaux. Cp. 3.12. 1259b 7, drav rd pév dpyn rd 8 dpynrat, tyre 
Stathopiw efvat xr. For pepcirae m the sense in which it 1s used 
here, cp. Isoci. Archid. § 81, qv ov eidtxpives rovre romermper, 8 pyzn- 
gapevois Tpiv ovviveyxev, ovx dSnrov Gre padlos Trav Twodeulay émexparh- 
cupev, and Plato, Polit. 293 E. ger A. Elxew appears to occur 
extiemely rarely in Aristotle: Bonitz (Ind. 219 b 18) gives no 
other mstance of the pres. infininve. 

5. Kal trav adréy 8} tpérov xt. ‘And in the same way, again, 
even when they mile, one man holds one office and another another 
|yust as if there weie a difference between them].’ So inseparable 
is differentiation from the State, that when its members are alike 
and equal, differences are conjured up not only between rulers 
and 1uled, but even among ruleis. It is thus that I incline to 
undeistand the passage; 1 add, however, Mr. Weildon’s translauon 
of it—‘the same principle {of alternation] during the period of 
their 1ule regulates the distribution of the different offices among 
different persons.’ ‘ 

7. On oie, see critical note. As to mépuxe, see Vahlen's note 
on Poet 6. 1453048 2 

obrws. Cp c. 5 1263 b 31, det pev yap elvai mas piav Kat THY olkiay 
al thy mdAw, add? od mdvros ed. : 1261815, b 16, én pddiora' 
1261 1) 20, reX€os: 1261 b 10, Atav, 

8. 13 exOev ds péytoroy dyabdv Cp. Rep 462 A. Tor the 
pleonastic use of én, cp. Phys. 8. 7. 2604 25 and the pas-ages 
collected in Bon. Ind §38b 338qq. We have ev rais miédeow here 
but év 1s absent in the similar passage. c 4 12625 8, 
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10, ral xa &\dov tpérov, i.e. by asking, not how the State is 
composed, but what is most desirable. 

12. wat Botderai y Sn kd. Cp. 4 (7). 4.1326 b 7 sqq. 

16. ’AMAG phy x1. Here Aristotle seems to pass to his second 
point (1261 a 12sq.), that saying mine and not-mine of the same 
thing is not a means to the unity of the State. The unity of the 
State is not ‘indicated’ (dmo8eixrveGar, cp. onetov elvat, 19) by men’s 
saying mine and not-mine of the same thing. 

18. xara rdv Adyoy, ‘in connexion with’ (or ‘in’) ‘ the expression,’ 
i.e. 7d Aéyew mdvras dua 76 épdv Kal rd par) Endy. 

28. 73 yap mdvtes xt. For the ambiguity of weperra xal dpria, 
cp. c. §- ¥264b 20 sqq.: de Soph. El. 4. 166a 338qq. As to 
ndvres, cp. 4 (5). 8. 1307b 358qq.: 4 (7). 13. 1332 @ 36 sq. 

29. nal év tots Adyous takes up and justifies wapadkoyipds: not 
only do ambiguous terms such as these cause contention in practi- 
cal life, but mn discussions also they gene1ate contentious syllogisms. 
Cp. Top. 8 13. 162a 16, oddiopa 82 cuddoyopds eporiKds: 12, 
162 D 3, pevd)s dé Adyos Kadeirat rerpayds, Eva ev rpdrrov Grav dalynrar 
oupmepaiverdar pip cupmepawdpevos, bs Kadeirar epiotixds ovAdAopurpds, 
Cp. also Metaph. a. 3. 995 a 10, Exet ydp Tt rd dkpiBes rowodrov, dare, 
xaddrep ert ray cupBodaiay, kat ért rv Adyay dvedetOepoy elval riot Borel : 
Isocr. adv. Soph. § 7, ras évavridarers éni per rev Adyov rypoivras, emt 
be rév Epyov pi Kabopdvras (also § 14): Plato, Polit. 306 A, rots wept 
Adyous dudteByryrixois. Thurot (Etudes, p. 24) refers to Waitz, Top. 
8. 3. 159a 1 and An. Post. 1.1. 7145. Perhaps Pol. 4 (7). 4. 
1328 a 19, od yap Thy adriy dkpiBeay det Cyreiy Sid te ray Adywv Kal ray 
yeyvopéver dia rhs aic@joeas should also be mentioned. 

81, 06 Suvardy. ‘ Turisconsulti negant fieri posse ut eiusdem 1ei 
duo in solidum sint domini; hoc tantum permittunt, ut rei commu- 
nis dominum quisque se vocare possit, sed pro parte indivisa, non 
in solidum’ (Giph.}, Cp. dddvaroy, 1261 14. 

32. 7d heydpevoy, i.e, (probably) ré mdvras 1d adrd Aeyew eudv Kat 
py épdv. : 

84. ppovtifouow, ‘men care for’: cp, 6 (4). 11. 1295b 24, 
otrovra: 8 (6), 8. 1321 b 25, xabiordow. Plato had claimed (Rep. 
463 CD), that his plan of an extended application of the names of 
brother, sister, father, mother, son, and daughter would not impair 
the fulfilment of the duties implied by such relationship. With this 
Aristotle does not agree. 

35. 4 door exdory émBddde. Vict. ‘aut quantum suas partes 
postulare putant.’ Men care for matters of common interest less, 
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or at any rate only to the extent to which they are personally 
concerned in them. 

mpds yap rots dAdoig is added to explain this limitation of atien- 
tion. Even where there 15 no other cause for inattention, men may 
well thmk that some one els is looking after the matter. Camera- 
rus (p. 78) compares Xen. Cyrop. 5. 3. 49 sq- 

88. The argument is—each of the citizens has a thousand sons, 
and these not exclusively bis, for every son is as much the son of 
one citizen as he is of another; hence all the fathers will ahke 
neglect the sons. The indefintteness of the relation between father 
and child and the neglect to which this will lead 1s herc insisted on, 
as in the next paragraph the fractional character of this iclation- 
ship and the consequent diminution of oixedrys. Cp. Rep. 463 C, 
avr ydp, @ dy évruyxdvy tis, } ds ddbeAGS 4H wy ddeAPH H Oe warpi i ds 
pytph H vict } Ovyarpi i) rovray éxydvars iy) mpoydvors vopter évrvyydvew 

yivovrat, ‘every citizen comes to have.” Cp. yiverat, c. 5. 12648 
14: 8 (6). 3.13178 24: 7 (5). 4. 1304 b 5. 

moktray must be taken here in a sense exclusive of the third 
class of the Republic, though this class also is included by Plato 
within the citizen-body. 

1. @ «tA. Here Aristotle seems to pass fiom the point of 1262a, 
neglect and defect of attention to that of defective oixerns, Plato 
had claimed (Rep. 462 B sqq.) that all the citizens of his State 
would feel as one man, and would sympathize as keenly with any 
one of theit number who might happen to meet with good or il 
fortune, as the physical frame responds to pain or pleasure affecting 
almb. Aristotle contends, on the contrary, that they will be con- 
nected with any given member of their body only by a fiactional 
ielationship varving with the size of the State, and will feel only a 
factional joy or sorrow at his prosperity or adversity, nor will they 
feel even that without doubt and uncertamty, for they will not 
know whether they ever had a child, much less whether it has 
survived. 

2. oirus, 1. e. ‘ fiactionally,’ or im other words, with the feeling that 
he has a thousandth share m him, not the whole ; odrws is explained 
by éréoros rvyxdver rov dpibydv, as otro 6 is explained by 7é atré pér 
mporayopevovras: cp. Metaph. 8. 4. 999 b 33, 74 yap dpOug ev i rd 
ad’ Exaorov Aéyery Biaheper ovdév obra yap A€yoney rh Kad" Exagrov 70 
dpidué ev, where rb dpdug & explains oirw (see Bonz’ note on 
the passage). 

3. oloy duds 4 Tod Seivos x.7.A,, ‘i.e, he will say he is my son, or 
so and so’s, naming in vhis way cach of the thousand fathers or 
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more who ale compised in the State.’ For the case of ends, 
Gottl. compares Soph. Antig. 867, dAX’ 7d pdvroe py Aye, Cp. also 
Metaph. ©. 8. r049b g. The Latin idiom is the same: cp. Cic. 
de Legibus 1. 21. 84: ergo adsentiris Antiocho familiari meo— 
Magistro enim non audeo dicere. 

4, xaé’ exactoy tv yidlwy, Kard is not ‘of’ here, for then we 
should have kaf éederov (cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 2, elpyrat xara macdy 
rav moMredv): we must take xaé’ é&agrov as one word (=singulos) : 
cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 10972 13, xa6’ &kacrov yap iarpevet, and see Bon. 
Ind. 226a 25 sqq. See also Ast, Lexicon Platon. 2. p. 14g. 

6. kalror mérepoy K.TA. AioyiAloy xa (‘vi non multum ab 7 
distans,’ Bon, Ind. 357 b 20) pupiwy is probably gen. after éacrov, 
which is the subject of Aéyew. Plato had hoped that when the 
whole of the citizens spoke of the same person or thing as ‘ mine,’ 
the State would be pervaded with a feeling of friendliness and 
brotherhood. Mév has nothing to answer to it, but instances of this - 
are by no means rare: see for example 3. 13. 1284b 13. On 
nev soltarium see Holden, Oeconomicus of Xenophon, Index p. 80*, 
In the passage before us the reason why pév has nothing to answer 
to it probably is that Aristotle-in his eagerness hurries on to # 
paddov xr, without pausing to add ‘but though using the same 
name, not feeling any clear sentiment of relationship,’ ' 

9. The words airod ... aérod are emphatic: cp, i8ov dveyndy, 
13, and Plutarch de Esu Carnium 2. 5. 998 D, vidv abrod rév keipevov 
4 ddeAgdy airot, Though A, B, C, and D call the same man 
severally by a different name, they nevertheless have that keen 
sense of something tov in connexion with him which, in Aris- 
totle’s view, the change proposed by Plato would take away or 
seriously diminish, 

11. oixedryta, here included under ovyyévera, while in the 
Rhetoric (2. 4. 1381 b 33 sq.) olkedrys and ovyydvea figure as 
two distinct forms of gudia. 

12. 4 rv aizod, Giph. ‘ut si frater uxorem ducat,’ 

mpds 8é rovroig grepov, All the MSS. read grepov, but Bern. 
conjectures érepor, and Thurot (followed by Sus.) repos (Etudes sur 
Anstote, p. 26). ‘*Erepos,’ says Thurot, ‘ est opposé & mpis rotrois, 
aux parents considérés comme faisant une seule classe: cf. 3. 14. 
1285 a 29. We then have 6 per—é d¢—é 8¢—mpds dé rotras érepos, 
and the sentence gains in neatness. And even if we take rodros 
not as masc. (with Thurot), but as neut. (cp. mpds 8 rotros, 1261 b 
322 3.14, 1285 b 10: 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 13, and often elsewhere), 
and make spas rotrois mean ‘ besides’ or ‘ again,’ the change of 
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erepov into érepos OF érepo is attractive. But all the MSS. are 
against it, and pethaps the point which Aristotle is pressing 1s not 
so much the numbe1 of per-ons related to one man as the number 
of appellatives indicating definite iclavonship in o1dmary use under 
the actual system, “"Frepov, rf we retam i, will be added. because 
the person hitherto spoken of would not be called dparwp or dudérns 
by hus relatives. IL is not quite clear whether spés retro should be 
ransia-ed ‘in addition to these appellatives,’ or simply ‘again.’ It 
is 19 be noticed that .\ristoule in defending the family defends also 
not only the more distant degrees of relauionship, but the phratric 
and tribal relations, which in modcin societies do not exist. Cp. 2. 
3. 1264 a 8, and the menuon of phiatiws in 3.9 1280 b 37.° 

dpdropo, puderny. For the omission of #, see critical note on 
12604 26. 

14sqq. Women had the credit in Greece of being especially 
quick in noticing 1esemblances between parents and childien (Athen, 
Deipn. 5. 1909¢), Athenaeus makcs the remuk im commenting 
on Ifelen's recognition (Odyss 4 141 sqq) of Telemachus’ likeness 
to his father. and this passage of the Odyssey may well be present 
to Aristotle’s memory here. 

16. kata yap tds époidtytas. Cp. xara ras Spotdrntas, 21. Aap~ 
Bivew ras miores 18 more usually followed by ée or did, but these 
resemblances are referred to here rather as the standard by which 
conclusions as to parentage are atrived at, than as the source from 
which they arc diawn. Compare the use of card in 4 (7). r4. 
1332b 15, 8%Aov yup ds dxodovdelv denoer kat ry macdelay xara TH 
Suiperw ratrny, 

18, xai, ‘in fact. Not only 1s it hkely to happen, but it does 
happen. Cp. de Gen. An. 1. 20. 7298 31, drep Kai patverat oup- 
Baivov. 

19. tas THs yis mepiddous. Aristotle dwells in Rhet. 1 4. 13604 
33 »q. on the utility of these works in discussions about lepislanon, 
and here we have an instance of 1, Hdt. 4, 180 is probably Aris- 
totle’s authority im this passage, though the Auseans, of whom 
Icrodoius is here speaking, aie said by him to be mapabaddcoxe 
(c. 181: sec Camerarius, p. 79). Aristotle refers to Herodotus less 
respectfully in de Gen. An. 3. 5. 756b 6 (‘Upddores 6 pubodoyes), 
and in IJist. An. 6. 3x 379b 2. Meltzer (Geschichte der Kar- 
thager 1. 69) holds that the Libyans were as a rule monogamists, 
and that the customs here and elsewhere (4. 172, 176) ascubed 
to T.ibyan races by Herodotus were exceptional among them. 

@1 clot BE rwes wT. Vel Int ‘sunr autem quacdam etram 
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femellae etiam aliorum animalium’ ; thus he takes yuvaixes here as 
== ‘females,’ as do Lambinus and many other translators and com- 
mentators after him, including Susemihl (also Liddell and Scott, 
s.v.). Sepulveda however translates, ‘sunt autem mulieres quaedam 
et in aliis animantium generibus foeminae,’ and Bernays, ‘ wirklich 
giebt es Frauen und auch Thierweibchen.’ Tvvaixes is not often 
used by Aristotle in the sense of ‘females,’ and I incline to follow 
the rendering of Sepulveda and Bernays, especially as the word 
seems to bear its ordinary meaning in the very similar passage 
from the History of Animals quoted in the next note. 

23. tots yovelow. Cp. Hist. An. 7. 6. 5864 12, elot b¢ xat yuvai- 
kes coikdra abrats yervdoat, al 8 rG dvBpi, Gomep 4h ev bapoddy inmos 4 
Aixala xadovpévy, and Plin. Nat. Hist. 7. 22. gx. Vict. ‘ea de 
causa Iusta appellata fuit, quasi fideliter semper redderet quod 
acceperat.’ Giph. ‘quasi suum cuique redderet, Iusta vulgo dicta 
fuit’ Vict. is probably right: compare the language of Pheraulas 
in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 38, pada pexpdr ypdiov, od pévror rovnpiy ‘ye, dda 
mdvray Sixadrarov’ & re ydp AdBot oméppa, Kahds xat dixalos dmedidov 
airé re kat TroKov ob8ey Te woddy” Fon 8 wore bd yervaidrnros Kal duTAdota 
drréSaxev dv thafer, and Fragm. 4 of Menander’s Tewpyds (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 97), together with Meineke’s comments: 

*Aypov eboeBéorrepov yeopyeiv obddva 
olua’ éper yap Boa Beois dvOn Kadd, 
xerrév, Sdcpyyy’ kpidas 8 dav omelpo, mdve 
Bixaos dy dnédwy’ doas dv karaBddo. 
In the land of the just (Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 225-2317), as 
Mr, Evelyn Abbott has pointed out to me, 
Tixrovow ee « ‘yuvatkes éouxora Tékva ToKevot. 
Mr. Bywater adds a reference to Hor. Od. 4. 5. 23: 
Laudantur simili prole puerperae. 
C.4, 26. ram rhy xowaviav, Cp, 1262b 15, dd rhv xoworlay rip 
rowaurny. 

27. rods 88 éxouclous. Cp, edeyerorroiods rods 82 émorotods dvopdtou- 
ow, Poet. 1. 14447b 14, and see Vahlen on this passage (Poet. 
p. 91), who collects other instances. See also Shilleto on Demosth. 
de Falsa Legatione c. 200. Aristotle refers to involuntary homi- 
cides, and then it occurs to him to add—‘gnd voluntary ones,’ 
Plato hoped to prevent outrages of the kind referred to here by 
his regulations as to relationship (Rep. 461 D: cp. 465 A~B); 
he holds that younger men in his State will not do violence ta 
seniors, because they will regard them as their fathers. But 
Aristotle does not think that they will be restrained by consider- 
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ation for a fatherhood which he accounts unreal, and if they are 
not, then their violence may chance to fall on their real father 
or other near relative, and thus they may unwittingly sin against 
the divine ordinances. 

28. dovov. ‘Herodotus often uses the epithets ofy dows and 
dvécws of violations of duty to near relatives, e.g. in 3. 19: 3. 68: 
4.154’ (L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen, 1. 400). Aristotle 
does not neglect in the Politics considerations of rd Scwy: cp. 
4 (7). 16. 1335b 25. He writes as a Hellene animated by the 
religious feelings of his race and time. In his view, ignorance and 
absence of intention would not remove the lamentableness or 
cven perhaps the guilt of these crimes. No1 would it excuse the 
absence ol Avees. So Plato (Laws 863 A-866 B) enforces on the 
involuntary homicide not only purificauon but a temporary evile, 
Eis procedure m cases of homicide is largely copied fiom the Attic 
(Grote, Plato 3. 404-8). See as to the Attic Liw on the subject 
Gibeil, Gr Staatcalt. 2. 368sq. In the Tlercules Furens of 
Euripides, the hero, though his mumder of his wife and children 
has Leen committed in the unconsciousness of raving madness, still 
veils his face before Theseus in order to save him the pollution 
inseparable from the sight of even an involuntary homicide 
(togosqq). See also Prof. Jebb’s note on Soph O. T. rarg. It 
appears from the Liber Poenitentialis of Theodoic. 3. 14 (Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws of England, 2. 5 cp. Capitula et Fragmenta Theodoni, 
ibid. 2. 74) and from that of I'ghert, 2. 1 (Thope 2, 183), that 
even justifiable o1 unwilling homicide was regarded by the Church 
as needing to he expiated by penance. So again. under the laws 
of King Alfied, ‘even im the case of unintentional homicide, it was 
prima facw \awful and even proper to slay the slayer’ (Sir J. 
Stephen, Tistory of the Cuminal Law in England, 3. 24). Plato, 
however, set little store by Avoas (Rep. 364 E), so far as ddtenpora 
are concerned : those to which Aristotle here refers, therefore, would 
in his view only avail in the case of an dotowy dydprnpa (Laws 
860 sqq.). Indced, if Bernays is right (Theophrastes uber Fiom- 
migkait, p. 106), the Pe1ipatetics thought little of exp:atory sacrifice, 
so that Austotle may here be speaking somewhat exoterically, 

30. kai docs not mean ‘both’ probably, but emphasizes whciov. 

31. Tay pev yrwpifévrav, gen after Avces 

82. drowoy 86. Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 A sq. 

35. watpt mpds vidy. Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 B, dwreebat domep viéos 
madexdy epacriy. 

88, ds May 887A. Cp Plato, Rep. 403 A sq. 
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40. tois yewpyots is in the dative not after xpyoipor, but after 
xowds, unless indeed we should compare the use of the dative in 
C. 7. 12674 37, Td ras obclas civar icas rois roAlrats. 

2. rovotrous, i.e. Frrov pidovs: cp. 4 (7). 10. 1330 4 26 sqq. 

8. B\ws Sé «7.4. Aristotle has been making a number of 
objections fo this or that feature of the proposed Jaw, and the last 
of them (frrov gora: @udia, 1) leads up now to a broad impeachment 
of the law as a whole. ‘ Broadly, the law is a bad one; it brings 
about resulis the very opposite of those which a law should bring 
about.” Compare the transition in Metaph. M. 2. 1077a 14. For 


. the thought that affection is the end of wodrruxn, cp. Eth, Eud. 7. 3. 


1234 b 22, . 

5. wat &° fv aizlar, ‘and of that on account of which.’ 

7. gidiay x.7.A. For the thought, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 1. rrgga 
22sqq. and Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 16, dpdvore péyoroy dyabdv Soret rais 
aéderw elvat, 

re ydp is here duly followed by kai. 

LL. é& ois épwrikots Adyors. Cp. Plato, Symp. ror A: 192 D 
sq.: ‘in the discourses on the subject of love’ contained in the 
Symposion of Plato. It is not necessary to suppose that Aristotle 
means to designate the dialogue by this as a second title. See 
Sus, Note 148. 

12, For this construction with Aéyew, cp. 6 (4). 9.1294 20: 
Polyb. 6. 46. 9. 

18. dporgpous va, Cp. for the contrast of duddrepo: and els, 3. 
4.12778 30, duddrepa xal ob raird, and St. Paul, Ephes. 2. 14, 6 
mouras Ta aucdrepa ev, 

14. évraida pév ofv xd. In this case rb ofddpa drdciv is present 
and the persons are only two in number (contrast pexpdv yAvkd eis wodd 
tdop pryOér): here therefore a close unity results which involves the 
absorption and disappearance of the two persons or one of them 
(ep. pla Wuxf, Eth. Nic. 9. 8.1168b 7). The case is, in fact, that of 
a cbudvots: cp. cupdpuivar 13 (Plato, Symp. 191 A, had already used 
the word cvpz@iva:), and Phys. 4. 5. 213.2 9, cdpquais dé, drav dupa 
éevepyeia &v yévovrat, But the measure which Plato is for applying to 
the State will not produce rd opd8pa pideiv, but only a weak and 
watery kind of affection, and this watery sentiment will be spread 
over a whole State. For both these reasons no ctpquare will result. 
Plato’s idea was not entirely novel (cp. Hdt. 4. 104), and it survived 
him, not only in the wodirefa of Zeno of Citium (cp. Diog. Laert. 
4.131, and Athen, Deipn. 561 c quoted by Henkel, Studien p. 27), 
but far later (see Plutarch’s account of the proposition of Hor- 
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tensius, Cato Minot, c. 25). For civ éva in the sense of viv erepor, 
cp 7@ évi ram (‘the one form of pacan’) Rhet. 3. 8. 14098 10. 

17 yuku, probably the yAveds deparos olves of Diog Laert. 7. 184. 
The ydvxi is dedta, the twp the xowwvia, here the large cowaria of 
the State. A similar comparison recurs in de Gen. et Corr. r ro. 
338 a 23 sqq.. and in an tlustra‘ion by Chrysippus of the natme of 
a xpiots (Diog. Lacit. 7. 131). 

18. ojrw «7.4. This sentence may be construed in tuo ways at 
least: e1ther we may (with Sus. and others) place a comma after 
rotray 20 and supply dvaioéyroy eivar with thy olxedryta K7A., AKINg 
Suahpovricew Facora dvayxatov dy Kr. aS an acc, absoluie, or we my 
with Bonitz (Ind 192b 61) make dapporrigew govern rip sixedryra, 
SupSaiver Feeora dvayxaioy bv will then go together (cp. otdéy Addo 
oupSynrerat vevopobernuevov, 2, 3, 12642 9). If we adopt the latter 
interpretation, the quesuon will arise, how the genitives in 4 warépa 
de vidv, 4 vidy Gs mwarpds, | Os adeAGhods dAAHAaY arc to be explained. 
On this subject see Mr Ridgeway (Zrans. Camb. Philol. Sx.,vol 2. 
p 132), who compares Metaph M. 5. 1079 b 34, eto ds yévous (‘an 
ef8os viewed in relation to a genus’) and Pol. 7 (5). 11.1314 17, 
rapiav os Kowav (he would however read ddeddots as addjAay) ; but 
perhaps Susermhl’s interpretation, which is certainly simpler, is also 
more |:kely to be correct. For the aec. absol. with the paruciple 
of elui and its compounds, sec Dr. Flolden’s note on Xen. Ocecon. 
20. 10, fddcov bv rodAqy roveiv, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. § oo. I take Fora 
with dvayxaiay, not with d&apporri{en, It is probably im order to 
avoid the repetition involved in dbeAddy os ddeAdod, that Autstotle 
writes ds ddeAqiots dAAnhov. 

28. 7d tS.ov is that which helongs to oneself, exclusively of all 
others: 7 dyannréy ‘ carum valet ...idque significare volt Catullus 
cum inquit “s1 quid carius est oculis,” quo uno se aliquis con- 
solatur, in quo omnem spem suorum gaudiorum collocatamn habet, 
quo impetiato ac tetento contentus vivere potest’ (Vict. on Rhet, 
1. 4. 136¢ b 16, quoted by Mr. Cope in his note on this passage, 
which should be consulted). 

244qq. Cp. Plato, Rep. 415 B sq. 

27. woddhv exet topaxyy, ‘perplexity’: cp. c. 8. 1268 b 3. For 
the use of dye, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 15. 11638 10. 

28, ywdoxeww dvayxatov. Susemihl asks (Sus.4, Note 152) what 
harm will there be in this, so far as the chsplaced children 
of guardians are concerned?’ Mr. Welldon’s explanatory addition 
may well be correct—‘and hence a child cannot be absolutely 
separated from the class to which he belongs.’ Aristotle may aiso 
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hint that persons incorporated with one class and conscious of 
being related to the members of another will find themselves in an 
equivocal position, being neither quite the one thing nor the other. 

29. méhow, above in 1262 a 24 sqq.: SO rdv wdAae Adyov in 3. TT, 
12824 1g refers to 1281 a 39-b ar. 

33. If with Vet. Int. Ms and pr. Pt we read pidagés robe arouse 
modlras in place of Pidagw els rods dddous roXirat, which the sense 
seems to oblige us to do, we must translate ol mapa rois PvAags 
‘ those placed among the guardians’ (placed among them, but not 
born among them). 

84. Sore «.7., is connected, not with the whole of the preceding 
clause, but with the word mpocayopevovew in it. 

C.5. 88. xaracxevdteo$ai, probably passive. 

modteterOat Thy dplorny wodtelov. Cp. Plato, Laws 676 C, 
(mddexs) merodsrevsévar mdoas moder eias. 

40. toro 8 &y tis K.t.A, otro clearly refers to mérepoy xowty 
4 pw) Kowyy elvar riy krjow, but in explaining it (Ady de K.t.A.) 
Aristotle does not, as we expect, repeat these words ; he substitutes 
a shghtly different topic of inquiry, i.e. whether both property and 
use ought to be common. He wisely decides to treat the question 
of community of property apart from that of community in women 
and children: experience has confirmed his view that the two 
questions are separable. His feeling appears to be—(1) that a 
decision in favour of severalty as respects women and children does 
not necessitate a similar decision as to property; (2) that alter- 
natives present themselves for consideration in reference to property 
which had not presented themselves in reference to women and 
children. For instance, the ownership of property may be several 
and its use common, or the ownership common and the use 
several, or both ownership and use may be common. He thus 
prepares the way for his own solution, which is, if we take into 
account the conclusions of the Fourth Book, that while part of 
the Jand is to be cow) and to be set apart for the supply of the 
common meals and for the service of the gods, other property is 
to be owned in severalty and yet made common in use. 

41, déyo Be «.7d., ‘and I mean that as to what relates to 
property (one may inquire) whether, etc. Susemihl brackets ra 
mepl riv xrjow (see his remarks, Qu. Crit, p, 365), and these words 
may certainly be a marginal note which has crept into the text 
(see critical note on 12724 28 for an mstance of this), but the 
expression Aéyo 8, which, as Sus. allows, often introduces matter 
of a somewhat superfluous kind (see Vahlen on Poet, 13. 1453 4 4), 
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here perhaps applies to the whole of the succeeding sentence, and 
not to Ta wept ri xrijow exclusively. 

1. éxeiva, ie, ra réxva kal al yuvaikes, For the gender, cp. aird, 
c. §. 12644 7. 

2. wéo. ‘commode opponitur iis quae sequuntur, grep gua rotet 
rav eOvav, et Néyovrat S€ tives Kal rodroy rdv tpdrrov Kowavely Tév Bap- 
Bdpov’ (Busse, De praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 23). 
Yet the Libyans referred to m 1262 a 19 sq. had women in 
common (for other instances, see below on 1266 34), Wao, 
howeve1, probably goes with ¢x«, and not with what follows, as 
Sus. thinks. 

8. The words ras re erpoes...xpqoecs imply that there is a doubt 
whether xrijovs and xpijots need be treated in the same way, and olov 
takes up this unexpressed doubt and instances a way (not the only 
one, nor indeed Aristotle’s own) in which xzijois may be made 
several and ypijcts common. We might have expecttd that rat ra 
ynreda kal rovs kaprovs kowvots, 8, would have been the first alternative 
introduced by olov, but while it suits better the expressed thought 
of rds re xrnoes—ypnoes, the hint contained in these words that 
it is better to make a distinction between xrijots and xpjows would 
not have been taken up. Spengel’s proposed insertion of ras 
krioes i ras xphoes 4 (Or ras xpyoes | tas krjoes 4) before ras re 
Kroes Seems to me unnecessary. 

xupis, sc. elvat. For the change of subject to dvahioxe, cp. 5, elvat 
... yeapyeiv: 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 20, 76 yap mdvra tadpyew xat deiodat 
pydevds adrapxes: and 3. 11.1281 b 28, See Riddell, Apology of 
Plato, p. 210. 

5. rav é0vav, Vict. ‘intelligit autem barbaras nationes’: this 
appears from kal rodrov rév rpdmov, 7, For ra vq in this sense, 
cp. 1. 2. 1252b 19: § (8). 2. 1324b 10. Diodorus (5. 34. 3) 
says of the Vaccaei of Spain—ofra: xa6’ éxacrov tros S:arpodpevoe Thy 
Xapav yeapyotor, kal rods Kaprovs Koworotovpevor peradiddacw éxdore 7d 
pépos, xab roils vordurapeévots re yeapyots Odvarov rd mpdoripoy reOetxact, 
Anstotle, however, will hardly have been acquainted with the 
Vaccaei. He may possibly have the Itali in his mind (4 (7) zo. 
1329 b 5 sqq.), and other races practising the custom of common 
meals (cp. 1263 b 40, domep ra mepi ras xrjoets ev Aaxedainon xat 
Kpirp trois cvcoirlows 6 vopodérns exolvocer). Kowg dvadioxey is used 
in Rep. 464 C of Plato’s guardians, who, we know, had common 
meals (Rep. 458 C). Cp. also Diod. 5. 9. 4, ras ovotas Kowdas 
mowmodpevot kat favtes kark aucoiria, and Strabo, p. 7or sub fin. 
Aristotle instances only barbarians; we find, however, an approach 
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to the system he describes in Crete, where the men, women, and 
children received their maintenance from the State (07 ée xowod 
tpéperOar mdvras, 2, 10. 1272 a 20). ‘Les Syssities existent de nos 
jours dans les communes kabyles sous le nom de Thimecheret’ 
(Jannet, Les institutions sociales 4 Sparte, who refers to Hanoteau 
et Letourneux, La Kabylie 2. 82 sqq.). 

4 rotvavrioy Kt. For yewpyeiv xowg, cp. Plato, Laws 739 E, 
vepdobor pev oi} mprov yay te Ral olxias, Kat pi) Kowf yeapyouvrar. 
In this scheme the land would be common and cultivation common 
—i.e. the cultivators would act under the control of some central 
authority, and their labour would not be confined to a paiticular 
piece of land, but applicable promiscuously ‘to the whole cultivable 
area belonging to the community. This system is hardly less 
unlike than the preceding one to that of the: Teutonic village- 
community (see for a description of it Sir H. Maine’s work on 
Village Communities, p. 79sq.). ‘In some Russian communes the 
meadow portion of the communal land is mown by all the peasants 
in common, and the hay afterwards distributed by lot among the 
families’ (Wallace, Russia 1. 208). No mention is made by 
Aristotle of any barbarian races which treated both land and 
produce as common, but the partly Greek population of the 
Liparaean islands appears to have done so for a time; see the 
remarkable passage of Diodorus (§. 9. 4 8q.) referred to in the last 
note. 

8. érépwy, ‘others than the citizens,’ not, I incline to think, 
‘others than the owners,’ though the two meanings do not lie far 
apart, Aristotle is considering the question in the interest of of péA~ 
Aovres wodtrederat riv dplorny rodrelav (1262 b 38). For the contrast 
between érépay dyrav rdv yeapyotvreav and atréy abtois diarovovvrav, 
cp. c, 8. 1268 a 36 sqq. If those who till the soil are not citizens 
but a separate and subordinate class, like the Helots or the tillers 
of the soil in Aristotle’s own ideal community (4 (7). 10. 1330 4 
25 sqq-), disagreements would be less likely to result from the 
citizens holding property in common, for, as the citizens would 
not work themselves, individual citizens would not be in a position 
to compare their own hard work and small recompense with the 
easy work and large recompense of others, and thus one main 
source of disagreement among the citizens would be removed. 
If this observation is intended as a criticism of Plato’s arrange- 
ments in the Republic, it seems to miss its mark, for the guardians 
cannot be said atrol atrois Siaroveiy, and though the yewpyol are 
made citizens by Plato, they are not intended to hold property in 
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common, It is true, however, that in Laws 739 E Plato uses the 
expression xowf yeapyeiv in reference to the Republic. 

9. dddos ay ely tpdwos Kal sdwv. Vict. ‘alia erit ratio et minus 
molestiae in se continebit.’ Koievias should probably be supplied 
with rpéros (cp. 7), or else ray epi ras krioes (cp. 10). 

10. airay, i.e. réy wodkurdy—not, as it seems to me, raw yewpyotv- 
ray, though this interpretation has the high authority of Bonitz 
(Ind. 187 a 57) in its favour. 

_ Th mepl Tas Krhoes, Not (as Lamb.) acc. after d:arovotvrar, but 
nom. to swapéyor. 

lL. xat yap x... Cp. Eth, Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 9 sqq. 

18. [4 AapBdvoyras]. See critical note. Congreve omits # Aap- 
Bdvovras wodAd: Sus. brackets 4 AapBdvovras. 

15. Sdws 8é, ‘but indeed we may say broadly that,’ etc. Apart 
from all intensifying circumstances, living together and sharing in 
everything is in 1fself enough to give rise to troubles. 

xai introduces a limitation and explanation of rd cuff: see Bon. 
Ind. 357b 13 sqq, and cp. c. 2, 12614 17, mpototca Kal yvopevn 
pia paddov. The article is omitted before xowaveiv, as it is omitted 
before AoyOjoa in 1263b 5, 7d xapicacbar Kai Bondjoa (cp. also 
7 (5). 10. 1311 a 13 8q., 1§ 8q.: 7 (5). II. 1313 a 40—b 18). 

trav dvOpwmxay wdévtwr. Bonitz (Ind. 57 b 43) gives a reference 
to Eth. Nic. 3. g, rrz2a 28, Ad’ ob8é mepi trav dyOpwmixav mavrav 
(Bovdetovrat). 

16. rdy tovotrev, ‘the things of which we have spoken,’ i.e. 
property, which, it is evident from what follows, is classed by 
Aristotle with ¢yedkdsa, cp, 18, rav ¢v moot . . . pexpav, and 21, 
éyruxdious. So in c. 7. 1266a 368q. 7d mept ras odoias explains 
dr trav dvayxaiov, Aristotle appears to think that quarrels are 
more likely to arise over questions relating to dvayxaia and ra xa 
qépay than over greater matters. 

17. tév ouvaroSijpev, Fellow-travellers are perhaps conceived 
here, as Bernays implies by his translation, to be sharers in 
a common purse, but this is not quite certain, for the next 
illustration is taken from a master and his servants, who would 

snot have a common purse, It is enough to cause quarrels, if 
MeN. xowwvodar ray eyxuediav. 

18, Siapepdpevor, not Brapdpoyrar, Sus.’ (Ind. Gramm. s.v Par- 
ticiprum) compares 1. 5. 1254b 23. Cp. also 4 (7). 14. 13334 
r8, and see note on 1259b 11. The participle expresses a habiual 
fixed characteristic, and means rather more than the indicative. 

éx tay év moot... &ddfAots explains how their differences arise. 
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ek pixpav. Cp. 7 (B). 4. 1303 b 18. 

20. mpocypdpefa seems here to be used in a sense (‘utor in 
aliquam rem’: see Ast, Lex. Platon. 3. p. 213) more common in 
Plato than in Aristotle. 

“gas Stakovlas ras éyxukAlous. Cp. c. 3, 1261 b 36, év rats olkert- 
xais Stoxovias, and Plato, Theaet. 175 E, & dvepéonrov eipber Boxeiv 
cat oddert elvat, Srav els Sovdica euméoy Staxovnpara, oloy orpwpard- 
Seopor pi) emiordpevos ovoxevacacat pndé dyrov Wdivar } Oamas Adyous. 

22, For éy 8é viv tpdioy x.7.A, as the subject of Stevéykat, cp. c. 2. 
z26ra 13. But why is émxoopyféy neut.? Does it agree with 
some neut. latent in 6v...éxe, perhaps rd pi) kowds elvar ras xrpoes? 

28. xai before émxocyyfév (add. 0?) implies that severalty of 
property is not enough without #67 «.r.A. The use of al is some- 
what similar in 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 22, méumrov rd meph rév idlov cuvad- 
Aaypdrav kab éydvrav péyebos. We have in 1263 b 39 rois fect kal rf 
grrocopia xat rots vduors, and I! read #eor here, but #Ocor (U1) is in 
all probability the correct reading—cp. Plato, Laws 751 C, érera ad 
robs péAdovras alpporecOa reOpdpdae re ev fOeor vdpmv eb rrerrardevpévors 
mpos ro xrd.: Rep. 554 C, miow fect memouxidpéry moderela: Ephor. 
ap. Strab. p. 302, rév Sixatordrois FOert xpopevor, 

24. dé. yap «7.4. This implies that there is good in community 
of property. What this is, is not distinctly stated, but Aristotle 
probably means that it ensures every one having what he needs. 
See 4 (7). 10. 1330a 2 Sqq. 

26. wads, i.e. xara ri xpiow. 

bos, ‘broadly, on the whole.’ 

27. at pev yap x.7.A. ‘For when every one has a separate 
province, one main source of disputes will be removed, and work 
will prosper all the more, because each man will feel that he 
is applying himself to business of his own.’ Ydp explains and 
justifies the preceding sentence. Ta éy«Anpara, ive, those men- 
tioned in 12. Al émezéXecae appears to be nom. to emédcousr (Bon. 
Ind. 271a 43). Cp. Soph. El. 33. 183b 19 sqq., Xen. Hiero 
9: 7,4 yeopyla adri dv modt émSoin, and Pol. 6 (4). 18. 1299 4 38, 
kat Pédriov Exacrov epyov ruyydver ris émysedelas povorpayparovoys 4 
mohurpayparovcns. 

29. 8’ dperjy is here emphatic (cp. 8? dperqy, 5 (8). 2. 1337 
19, where the antithesis is &’ ddAovs, which is not far removed 
in meaning from ¢é£ dvdyens, 1263 b 10, épyov yap xaddv dddorplas 
obens dréxerbar ba copporimy, and 22, dy obdey yiverar Sid Thy dxowa- 
motav ddA bia Ti poxOnpiav): dé answers to pév 24. ‘And on the 
other hand it will be owing to virtue, that according to the proverb, 
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“ friends’ goods” will be “common goods.”’ Virtue will be called 
forth for the accomplishment of this result, and this will be a gain, 
Pythagoras was, it would seem, the orginal author of the saying 
(Diog. Laert. 8. 10), but Zeller doubts whether he meant it as an 
injunction to practise communism (Gr. Ph, 1. 291. 3). The addi- 
tion here of mpés 16 xpijo@ai (cp. ent riv xpiiow, 8 (6). 5. 1320 b 10) 
perhaps looks as if Aristotle so understood it, Epicurus certainly 
did so: cp. Diog. Laert. 10. 11, rév re ‘Emixovpov pi) dgioidv eds rd 
xowby xataribecOar tas obolas, xabdrep rav MvOaydpav Kowa th idov 
Aéyovra dmtorovrav yap elvar 76 roiodroy, ef & dricrav, addé play. 

81. éviaig médeouv, Tarentum (8 (6). g. 1320 bg sqq.): Carthage 
(8 (6). 5. 1320 b 4 sqq.): the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States 
(1263 b 40 sq.): Rhodes (Strabo, p. 652). Compare also Isocrates’ 
picture of the earlier Athens (Areopag. § 35). For the appeal here 
made to the practice of existing States, cp. Rhet. 1. 1, 1354 18, 
el rept mdcas iv ris xploes Kabdwep ev vias re viv éott tov mddewy kat 
padiora rats ebvopoupévais, odder dy elyov 8 te Aéywou. 

dnoyeypappévoy, For the meaning of this word, cp. de Gen. 
An, 2. 6. 743 b 20-28, esp, of ypapeis ixoypdavres rats ypappats ob- 
ros évadelhovor roils ypdpacr 7d fGov: it explains rue diopifer in de 
An.2.1.413a 10. The fact that the institution of property assumes 
here and there in outline the form which Anstotle wishes it to 
assume is taken as an indication that this form 1s not imprac- 
ticable. 

84. Ta pev XpHouysa moved rots didors. Vict. ‘ copiam quorundam 
ipsorum faciunt amicis, relinquuntque ipsis ea utenda.’ Cp. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 6. 23, rdv S& pOdvov mavrdracw adpatpotow (of Karol Kéyadai), 
ra peu eavrov dyaba trois Pidors oixeia mapéxovres, ra 8é Tov hitwv davrdv 
vopicovres, 

Xpfirat kowois. For the absence of ds, cp. 36, idiots: ¢ 3. 1261b 
24, of kowais xpmpevoe rais yuugi: Isocr. Paneg. § 181 (quoted in 
Aristot. Rhet. 3. 9. 14104 14). Plutarch, speaking of brothers 
(De Fraterno Amore, c. 1), uses the expression, xat 16 xpyoOa 
kowas roils marpdos xphuaot kai pidots xa dovAcis: cp. ibid. c. 11, 
Xpijow Sé kal xrijow ev péow KeioOat Kotwyy Kal dvéunrov drdvrwy. 

85. év AakeBafyor. See Xen. de Rep. Lac. 6 as to this Lace- 
daemonian practice. As to slaves, Xenophon there says, émoince 
dé (6 Avxodpyos) Kal olxérats, ef ris Sendeln, xpijo Oat kai rois dAXorpiots, 
and he adds the same thing of dogs and horses, The expression 
év AaxeSaiuov frequently recurs in the Politics (see Bon. Ind. 421 b 
7 8qq.). AaxeSaiywv 18 used by Xenophon (Sturz, Lexic. Xeno- 
phont. s. v.) and other writers to designate both the city of Sparta 
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and Laconia. Aristotle perhaps uses év Aaxedaipou here as he uses 
év Aéqvas in 2. 8. 1268 a Io, ears bé Kai dv AOqvas otros 6 vépos viv 
nat év érépas rdv mé\ewv, where the name of the city seems to stand 
for the State. He does not seem to intend to contrast é Aaxedai- 
pov with év rois dypois xara Thy xépav, OF to suggest that it was only 
in the city that men placed their slaves, horses, and dogs at each 
other’s service. Nothing of the kind is said by Xenophon in the 
passage of the de Rep. Lac. (6. 3 sq.) which Aristotle seems to have _ 
before him here. 

36. Kbv Senddoww epodluy, ie. kat epodiow, dv deyaor (cp. Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 6. 4, érou yap dy ind Gjpas dynodévres denOdor trav émery- 
deiav), The word épodios is caught into the construction of the 
conditional clause and must be supplied from it: cp. xpnudrov, 1. 
8, 1256 b 29. 

37. é toils dypots kara Thy xdpav. This seems at first sight 
tautological, and many emendations have been suggested: see 
Susemihl’s critical note (Sus.?, vol. i. p. 170). Both Busse (Sus.*) 
and Mr. Welldon suggest, ingeniously enough, the substitution of 
év rais dypas for ev rots dypois—a change which agrees well with the 
passage of Xenophon de Rep. Lac. part of which has been quoted 
in the last note, for Xenophon makes no mention of dypof and 
does use the words td Onpas dyuodévres. The passage concludes— 
rotyapouv otras peradiddvres ddAndots Kal of rd puxpa Exovres peréxovee 
mévray rév dv ty xopa, éndrav rds SenOSow. But we find ev dypd in 
the very similar passage, [Plutarch] Inst. Lac. c. 23, and the 
meaning of év rois dypois xara rv xopay may not improbably be 
‘in the farms throughout the territory.’ Sturz (Lexicon Xenophont. 
8, v. dypés) collects many passages of Xenophon in which dypof 
== ‘praedia” The word may possibly bear this meaning in Pol. 
4 (5). 5 13088 19, émt trav dypdy alketv rdv Sfpov doyodov avra mpds 
trois épyas. In Plato, Laws 881 C, however, we have kar’ dypods 
rijs xépas wov, so that there is nothing strange in the conjunction 
of the two words. The xapa, or district attached to the city, 
included villages or even towns, as well as woods, fields, and the 
hke (cp. Xen, Hiero 9. 7, xar’ dypods } kata Képas). 

38. For the change of subject from elva: to woteiv, see note on 
12634 3. As to the thought, Plato himself had said, Laws 740A 
(while givmg up community of property as impracticable in the 
absence of a complete reform of marriage, rearing, and education) 
—vepégbav & oby rode diavola mas, ds dpa det rdv Naxdvra rhy Rew 
Tavrny vopife piv Kowhy abriy rhs médews Evprdans «rAd. But the 
expression used by Aristotle appears to be derived from Isocrates 
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(Areopag. § 35)—Kepddraov 8 rod Kadds dAAHAors surdet’ al peév 
yap xrhoes aopadels foav, olomep xaré td Sixatov baijpxor, ai 88 xph- 
ees Kowal Got rois Seopévors trav wokirév, Cp. also Xen. Mem. 2. 
6. 23, Tov d& POdvoy ravrdwacw ddaipotow (ol xadol xdyadoi), ra pev 
davrdv dyaba rots qidots olketa mapéxovres, ra 3é trav ilov éavrav 
vopifovres. 

89. tovodro, sc. dore rH xpyores moreiv xowds ras xrgoes. For the 
thought, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 31 sqq. 

40. kal wpds 4Sorjy, as well as in relation to virtue, cp. 29. But 
how does the fact that a reasonable degree of self-love is natural 
prove that to regard something as one’s own adds greatly to 
human pleasure? Perhaps the link is supplied by Rhet. x. 12. 
1370 @ 3, dvdyxy oby 98d elvat rd re els 1d Kata iow lévar ds ém rd 
mot, Where we learn that pleasure arises from the satisfaction of 
nature, and Pol. 5 (8). 7. 13424 25, moel 8¢ ray Adovay exdorois rd 
xara btow olxeiov (cp. § (8). 5. 13404 3, exer yap 9 povornd Thy Hdoviy 
guoixhy, 8:6 mavais yruias kcal maow FOeow H xpijoiw abris earl 
mpoogidns). If so, the complete argument will be ‘for the satisfaction’ 
of a natural craving brings pleasure, and is not self-love in modera- 
tion natural’? Compare also Rhet. 1. rz. 1371 b 18 sq, and Hist. 
An. 8. 1. 8894 8, 1d 8€ ard Quow Av’ didKee 8¢ wdvra Ty Kara iow 
7Sorqv. Or should we complete the ellipse thus—for is there not 
a purpose, namely pleasure, for which we are so constituted as to 
feel love for ourselves, and is not this an ordinance of nature’? 
Or again—‘yes, and natural pleasure too, for is not self-love im- 
planted in us for a purpose and natural’? The first of these ways 
of completing the ellipse is probably the correct one. 

Al. vopifew Taidv 7, ‘to regaid a thing as one’s own,’ for vopifev 
will hardly be used here in the sense which it bears in 3. 1. 1275 b 
4, 008’ exxAnoiay vopif{ovew ddd& ovykdyrous, 

ph yap «7A. See on this use of pf, Bon. Ind. 464b 43 sqq. 
(‘dubitanter et modestius affirmantis est’), Eucken (de Partic. Usn 
p. 57) would read gy for gye in b 1, because Anstotle sometimes 
uses the subjunctive in this construction (eg. in 6 (4). 4. E291 a 9, 
where all the MSS. have the subjunctive: Eth. Nic. 10. 2.1172 b 
36: 10, 10. 1149 b 24), and ‘in eodem libro ad eandem sententiam 
significandam modo coniunctivum, modo indicativum adhibuisse 
minime verisimule sit” But the indicative is found under similar 
circumstances (without various reading) in Eth. Nic. 10. 1. 11722 
34 and 10. 2, 1173a 23, and Bekker, whom Susemihl follows, is 
probably right in retaining this variation of mood. 

2. 78 8@ «7.4. The connexion just established: between affec- 1263 b, 
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tion for oneself and Nature reminds Aristotle of a fact which seems 
to conflict with it, that @:Aavria is blamed and justly so, and he pro- 
ceeds to explain that the epithet piAavros is applied to those who 
are fonder of themselves than they should be. Herein he follows 
Plato, Laws 731 E sqq. (cp. 732 B, 8:6 mdvra avOpwrov xpy pedycw 
rd opéddpa qudeiv airév), and he repeats the same view in Eth. Nic, 
4. 10, 1128 b 16 (cp. 3.13. 1118 b 22sqq.: 2. 7. 1107 b 28 sq." 4, 
ro. 1125 b gsqq.). In Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 1168b 15~23 and 11694 
zo0sq. the unfavourable use of the word is connected rather with 
the preference of money, honour, and ra meptpdynra dyada generally 
to rd xaddv: so too in Magn. Mor. 2. 13. rar2b 2-6, Affection 
for oneself is implied in Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 12 to be to a certain 
extent a preservative against dxpaola, though not a complete pre- 
servative like virtue. 

8. If here we read, with all the MSS. except P1, xaGdep 
kal rdv didoxpnuarovy, we must explain ‘as it is for this that we 
blame the money-lover,’ Wéyouery being supphed from wWeéyerat 2, 
To read ré for rév undoubtedly makes the sentence far less rugged: 
its meaning will then be—‘as to be a money-lover is to be fonder 
of money than one ought to be.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 347 B, # ob 
oleGa, Gre rd hiddripdy re kal iddpyvpoy eivar sver8os déyeral re Kal 
gore 5 

4, émel «rd., ‘and it cannot be intended to blame men for 
loving what all love’ seems to be heie suppressed. Cp, 8 maou 
Soxet robr’ elvai qapev, Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 36, and Pol. 2. 8. 
12694 3. 

6. For the absence of the article before Bonbjoat, see above on 
1263 a 15. 

éralpos, I? rightly: cp. Rhet. 2. 4.1381 b 34. For the thought, 
cp. Eth. Nic. 9.9. 1169 b ro sqq.: 8, 1. 1158 a 4, ri yap Shedos rijs 
ruadtys evernplas, dbatpebeions evepyectas,  ylyveras pddtora Kal érawve- 
rordry mpos pirovs ; Aristotle possibly has in his mind some lines of 
Antiphanes (Inc, Fab. Fragm. 4: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 133). 

& ylverat x... shows that yapioucba, BonOjou must be used in 
reference to goods or money, for it would still be possible to help 
and confer favours on friends in other ways, even though property 
were common. 

7. tara, if we read od ovpBaive, appears to refer to 7d vopitey 
Bidv re and 1 xapleacGa xa Bonbjoa didors—‘ these things do not 
come to pass for those who’ etc.: cp. 2. 9. 1269b 39 sq., and 
Xen. Mem. 1. 2, 141, kal hovevew dé rois roadrow Fxeora cupBalver. 

8. Epya Suoiv dperaiv. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 41, capPpootyns Zoya 
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kat dixatooivys. It would seem from Eth. Nic. 10. 8.11784 21—~b 1 
that both mpoulpeots and mpdfes are necessary to perfect virtue. 
But the passage before us does not raise this subtle question; it 
appears to imply (cp. Magn. Mor. 1. tg. 1190b 1 sqq.: Eth, Eud. 
2.1, r21gb rr: 2, 1x, 1228a 16), that men may be viituous 
without being able to evidence their virtue. 

9. pavepds, ‘undisguisedly’ or ‘visibly and unmistakably’ ? 
Probably the latter (cp. davepdv, c. 7. 1266 b 20). 

1d amrepl Tas yuvatkas, sc. goyov, which comes to the surface in 
the parenthesis. 

10, xahdv, and therefore a work of virtue (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 
b 28.) 

é\dorplas is emphatic: no woman, it 1s implied, would be an- 
other’s in the State descirbed im the Republic. 

li. €oroat. For the suppression of the subject, cp. de Part. An. 1. 
3. 643b 17: Metaph. Z. 12. 10384 13. 

18. év th ydp. For the place of ydp (é yap rf, Ald.), cp. did 
rd dvrl mepdvys ydp, de Part. An. 2. 6.652418: év rots dektais y4p, 
de Part. An. 3.9. 671 b 3g. As to the thought here expressed, cp. 
Eth, Nic. 4. 2. 1120 b 27 sqq., where we find that éAevdepidrys has 
to do both with dors and Ajyis, though more with the former than 
with the latter (4. 1. 1119 b 28). 

15. »év here seems to have no 6 to answer to it, because the 
structure of the sentence 1s altered at dv, 22. If the sentence had 
been more regularly constructed, it would apparently have run— 
‘hence, while legislation of the kind proposed weais a plausible 
look, it will in reality fail to remove the evils which it is designed 
to remove, it will involve the loss of many goods, and it will 
require men to live a life which cannot be lived by man,’ 

} toad vopobecia, Cp. c. 4. 1262b 20, ev rH modireig Ti 
rowatrp, and C. §.1264 a 6, riv rowmbrny modsreiay, 

16. 8 yap dxpodpevos x.7.4, Aristotle is probably thinking here 
of communism in relation to property: cp. tiv obclay, 20. Yet 
Ephorus seems, if we may judge by his eulogistic remarks on 
some Scythian races which had women children and property in 
common, to have been, in their case at all events, well pleased 
with the institution (Strabo, p. 302), to say nothing of Cynics and 
half-Cynics, like Diogenes of Sinope and Zeno of Citium (Diog. 
Laert. 6. 72: 7. 33, 131). Plato had not been sanguine of 
support (Rep. 450). 

18. 8rav x... So Plato, Rep. 464 D-465 C. 

19. ev tals wodirelarg. Cp. 5 (8). 1.1337 413, Bddmrer ras wodirelas, 
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21. -wwepl cupBohaiay. Compare Strabo p. 702, quoted below 
on 1267b 37. These suits would be brought within narrow 
limits in the State of the Laws (742 C: cp. Rep. 556 A); there 
were indeed some actual States in which they were not permitted 
(Eth. Nic. 9. 1. 1164b 13 sqq.). Theophrastus recommended 
the registration of property and of contracts (ovpédaa) in the 
hope of avoiding suits on this subject or diminishing their number 
(Fr. 97). Such a register appears to have existed in some States 
(see C. F, Hermann, Gr, Ant. 3. § 49. 10). Zeno of Citium, 
the founder of Stoicism, was for getting rid of law-courts altogether 
in his ideal State (Diog. Laert. 4. 33). It is evident that Greek 
society had more than enough of litigation. As to actions for false 
evidence, it is obvious that the adoption of community of property 
would remove only one of their occasions. 

23. xal rods xowd xextnpévous x74. Sus. ‘dass gerade Leute 
welche Etwas gemeinschaftlich besitzen und benutzen...’ Here 
xai is perhaps rightly rendered by ‘ gerade’: ‘it is just those who 
possess and enjoy things in common, whom’ etc. Among the 
cases referred to here would be that of brothers holding undivided 
property, which seems to have been not uncommon at Athens (see 
Caillemer, Succession légitime 4 Athénes, p. 34 sqq.) and elsewhere 
(Jannet, Les institutions sociales 4 Sparte, p. 88 sqq.). ‘Les en- 
fants, aprés la mort de leur pére, au lieu de partager entre eux sa 
fortune, restaient quelquefois dans l’indivision’ (Caillemer, «dz supra), 
See C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. (ed. Thalheim), Rechtsalt. p. 54. 2, 

25. GdAd Sewpodper x.rA. ‘Ocapeivy is here synonymous with 
dpav’ (Bon. Ind. 328 a 36). ‘But those who fall out in consequence 
of owning common property look to us to be few in number, 
because we compare them with the large number of those who 
own property in severalty.’ 

28. otepjoovrar, The fut: med. of orepéw, like that of several 
other verbs (@péyovra, c. 6. 1265.4, 16: ap£ovra, 8 (6). 4. 1318b 
36), is often used in a passive sense. 

kowwwrioavres (cp, xowavoipras, 23), ‘having made common stock’: 
so we have ypypdrov xowovioarras, Xen. Oecon. 6.3. For the tense, 
see below on 12704 4 and 1241b 4. 

29. Vict. ‘tot autem tantaque sunt (bona quibus spoliantur), ut 
plane cognoscatur non posse ullo pacto vitam traduci illa lege.’ 
The life which the members of Plato’s State are to live is in 
such flagrant opposition to well-ascertained tendencies of human 
nature—so starved and poor in pleasure, affection, and virtue, and 
so wanting in concord—that it will be unliveable. 
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30. wapaxpodcews is usually rendered ‘enor,’ but perhaps 
Liddell and Scott, who compare Soph. El. rz. 178 b 1, are right in 
rendering it ¢ fallacy.’ 

81 sqq. Compare the argument in 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 21 sqq. 

88, mpotoica, Cp. c. 2. 12624 197, mpoiotica kat ywopérn pia 
pandov. ij 

83 sq. Cp. 8 (6). 1.13178 27, od pdvoy Siaddper 7 Bedrio kad 
xeipo ylverOar rv Snpoxpariay, GdAd Kal r@ yal) ri abriy. 

84, domep av ei «.7.A. ‘ Just as you would spoil a harmony or 
a rhythm, if’ (Mr. Welldon). 

35. dv pubusy Bdouw play, The unit of a rhythm—the dovvberoy 
of which it is composed—is the @dors or else the syllable (Metaph. 
N. 1. 1087 b 36). The Sdovs is in dancing the ‘step,’ in verse the 
metiical foot. Thus to make the State absolutely and in every 
way one is here compared to dwarfing a long rhythm to one single 
Bdors, i,e. to one of its component: paits: cp. c. 2. 1261 a 19, olkla 
ée wédcws, GvOpwros 8 e& oikias, where dvOpamos answers to Baers, 

36. mpdrepov, Cc. 2. 1261 a 18. 

Sia thy woaSelor, FEucken (Praep. p. 39) explains &d with the 
acc hete ‘by means of’ (‘ durch, vermittelst’), comparing de Caelo 3. 
2, 301a 18, oyxpirw de rrovdv Sta rHy piddryra . Meteor. 2. 8. 366b 5: 
Phys. 4. 11. 219 b 29, cp. b 23 sq. So Bonitz remarks (Ind. 1774 
45), ‘dd cum acc. comunctum legitur, ubi genetivam exspectes,’ 
instancing this passage and referring to da ratrys, 38. 

87 xowhy kat plav, Bern, ‘zum einigen und Eien Staat ma- 
chen:’ Sus, ‘zur Gemeinschaft und Einheit gestalten.’ Perhaps the 
latter translation comes nearest to the sense. There is no English 
word which adequately represents xowyv: ‘to make it social and so 
one’ is an approach to the meaning of the words. 

38, 8a radrys. Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 31 sqq. 

39. rots rovodrows, 1.€, ‘by the measures which we have de- 
scribed,’ measures which do not unite the State by improving the 
character of the citizens. 

40. ri ¢idoodia, distinguished here from rots @em, as from 
dvS8pia, xaprepia, and other ethical virtues in 4 (7). 15. 13344 23, 32 
where Bonitz (Ind 821 6) explains the meaning of the word to be 
‘ virtus intellectualis’: cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 11034 17, 9 B Hoey dperi 
éf Zous weptyiverat. Here perhaps ‘intellectual culture’ (Mr. Welldon) 
is the meaning. 

Al. rots cucorriots, adduced apparently as an instance of a law 
acting on the character. Compare Aristotle’s language as to syssitia 


in 4(7) 10, 13304 1 sqq, 
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1, rofro atré, ‘this by itself’: cp. atrd rodre, 1. 6. 125548 18. 

2. 73 woddd xpdvw k.7.A. Plato himself appeals (Rep. 376 E) to 
the testimony of Time in favour of yopvaoriey and povoxy. For 
greaw Beinays (Gesammelte Abhandlungen 1. 177) conjectures 
Zveow (comparing Symonides Ceus, Fragm. 193 Bergk: he might 
have added to his citations Plato, Laws 638 E, éned} kal pupla 
émi pupiors eOvn wept abrav apdioByrotyra ipiv wddeot buelv 76 Adyp 
Siazdyour’ dv, for the saying of Simonides appears to be present to 
Plato’s mind in this passage of the Laws), and the suggestion of 
a reminiscence of this bit of Simonides here is brilliant and 
ingenious, but we find ée wohddv érév kai wadatod xpdvov in Aristot. 
Fragm. 40. 14814 41, and tautological expressions are not rare in 
Aristotle’s writings (see Vahlen, Poet. p. 87, on Poet. 1. 1447417, 
érépos kal ph Tdv avrév tpdrov). besides, é ols suits éreow better 
than @veow, 

A. eSpyrat. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329b 25, oxeBdv pev ody kat rd adda 
Set vopivew ebphabar woddanes ev rH wOAAG xpdv@, padAov 8 dretpdxis, 
Aristotle held that the world existed from everlasting (Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 432 sq.) and mankind too (ibid. 508. 1), and that 
in the infinity of past time everything has been discovered, and, 
if lost, discovered over again. Hence he advises inquirers rather 
to avail themselves of what has been already made out and to 
investigate what has been msufficiently investigated, than to seek 
to strike out something altogether new (4 (7). 10. 1329 b 33 8q,). 
There seem, however, to have been subjects on which Aristotle 
claims to have inherited little or nothing from his predecessors 
(see Eucken, Methode d. Aristot. Forschung, p. 5, who refers to 
Phys, 4. 1. 208 a 34: de Gen, et Corr. 1. 2. 315. 34: Meteor. 1. 
13. 3494 14). 

ouvijxrat, ‘gathered together for scientific use’: cp. Metaph. A. 
9. 9912 18 and 5. 9864 3, doa elyor duohoyoupeva daxviva ey re rois 
dpByots kal rais Gppoviats mpds ta rod odpavod wdOn Kal pépy Kal mpds THY 
Av Siaxdcpyoty, taira quvdyovres épypporrov. The word is already 
used by Isocrates, de Antid. §§ 83, 45. 

5. pddwora 8 dy xrA. Thurot (Etudes, p. 28) would supply 
‘Vimpossibilité de l’unité sociale, telle que Ja veut Platon,’ but 
perhaps it is more natural to supply el raira cadds eye: from 3. 

7 Suvficera:, For this use of the third person ‘non addito ris,’ 
see Bon. Ind. 589 b 47. For the future, see above on 12614 22, 
According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 2. 7) Romulus’ 
first step was to effect divisions of the kind here referred to. Cp. 
also Xen. Hiero c. g. g, Sigpyvrar pev yap daaga ai médes al pev 
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kara udds, ai dé xard pdépas, al 8€ ard Adyous. Aristotle probably 
remembers Nestor’s advice (Il. 2. 362)— 

Kpiv’ avdpas xara idu, ark pyrpas, Aydpenvor, 

as ppatpy ppnrpyduw dpiyy, ida be pbrows, 
and the line (Il. 9. 63) which associates the dppfrap with the aéé- 
puoros and the dvéarios. 

airdé = ‘cives,’ Sus.’, Ind Gramm. s. v. (who however doubts the 
correctness of the reading), or perhaps in a somewhat vaguer sense 
‘the materials of the State’: so Camerarius (Schn. 2. 88) ‘ea quae 
Socraticis ratiombus contrahuntur et fiunt unum,’ For the neuter, 
cp. éxeiva, 1263 a I. 

xupigwy. Bonitz (Ind. 860a ro) compares Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 
rz2irb 19. 

8, 1 pév... ta 84, ‘on the one hand’—‘ on the other.’ Plato, in 
fact, adopts syssitia in the Republic (416 E: cp. 498 C), and syssitia 
(Laws 842 B), phratries (785 A), and tribes (74g E) in the Laws. 
Syssitia differ from phratries and tribes in not being based on 
1elationship: Herodotus also regards them as belonging to ra ¢s 
nddepov exovra (1. 65: see Trieber, Forschungen zur spartanischen 
Verfassungsgeschichte, pp. 15, 18 sqq.). Dosiadas (ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 143 b) says of Lyctus in Crete, Syjpyvra: 8 of rrodirat mdyres 
kaG’ ératpias, kahoiot 8€ ratras dvdpeia (== oveciria), 

@. Gore «1.4. “Gore with the mdicative (‘and so’) draws an 
emphatic conclusion: cp. c. 8. 12684 20. Plato will not succeed 
in making his guardians an undivided unity; he will only succeed 
in forbidding them to cultivate the soil. But this is nothing new 
(cp. Pol. 4 (7). 10. 1329 a 40 sqq.). Thus what is new in Plato's 
scheme is not practicable, and what is practicable is not new. 
The mention of the prohibition of agriculture to the guardians 
reminds Aristotle that two classes will exist in Plato’s State, 
guardians and cultivators, and he now turns to consider their 
mutual relations. 

10. kat viv, ‘as it is.’ 

AaxeBaipévior, For the absence of the article, see Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. go, who remarks that the 
article is commonly absent in Attic Inscriptions before names 
of peoples in the plural, though exceptions to this rule occur even 
in inscriptions of an early date. Aristotle sometimes omits and 
sometimes adds the article (see, for instance, 1264 a 20, and c. 9. 
1269 a 29—b 7). The references given in the Index Aristotelicus 
suggest the view that Aristotle uses the word Aaxedayzduot of the 
Lacedaemonians in their public capacity as constituting a State, 
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while he uses Adxoves both of the State (as in 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 23, 
of d€ Adkaves rods Syyove xaréAvor) and of the people, but more often 
of the latter. See Gilbert, Gr, Staatsalt. 1. 40 1. 

émyetpodow, ‘attempt to bring about.” Schiller (Sclaverei, p. 21, 
n. 72) remarks on this word. Some Spartans were probably com~- 
pelled by need to till the soil. Cp. 2. 9. 1270b 6, woddobs mévyras, 
and Plutarch, Agis 5. 3, mevia doyoNlay ray xadav kal dvedevdeplav 
émpépovoa. Prof. Jowett points out that émyepety is often used 
pleonastically by Plato, though he does not adopt the view that it 
1s pleonastic here, but translates ‘try to enforce.’ Cp. c. 9. 12404 
6, dyew émixetpioa. 

IL. 06 phy dddd. Why ‘not but that’? How is this sentence in 
opposition to that which precedes? Perhaps Ajistotle’s meaning 
is— but indeed it is not only in this respect that the constitution is 
in fault, for the whole scheme of it is hard to make out.’ 

6 tpdémog x.rd., i.e. the whole ovrdects of guardians and culti- 
vators, as distinguished from the arrangements as to the guardians 
with which Aristotle has hitherto been occupied. Cp. c. 7. 12674 
14, 6 rpdros ris Padéou modirelas, C. 9. 1271 D 2, 4} waoa oivragis 
ray véuov, and Polyb. 4. 20. 4, thy 8dyv wodsrefay, Much pains 
have been taken to secure the internal unity of the guardians, but 
none to secure the harmony of the whole State, which includes 
the third class as well as the two upper ones. Cp. Plato, Rep. 
421 A, GAdd trav pév dddov eddrrav Adyos KrA. 

12. tots Kowwvoiow, i.e. rois rodiras: cp. I. 13. 1260b 19, of 
xowevol ris modire(as. Bern. ‘ftir alle Angehorigen eines solchen 
Staates,’ , 

_ 18, 15 ye whiOos. Cp. Rep. 442 C, rG opuxpd péper: 428 DE, 
TG cpixpordro ever kal péper éaurijs, 

14, ylverot, ‘results in being, cp. 1. 2. 1252b 7: Rhet. 3. 9. 
1409 b 26: Strabo, p. 653, ef 8... é&"Apyous xal Tipuvdos dmipey é 
Trymddepos, ob8’ ottr@ Awpixh yiverat } éxeiOev drroxia, 

wepi dy x.t.h, ‘Immemor fuit Aristoteles locorum, quales synt 
de Rep. ifi. p. 417 A: iv. p. 419, quibus certe possessiones eorum 
non constituendas esse communes disertis verbis dixit Plato, et 
profecto per se satis superque apparet uxorum, liberorum, posses- 
sionum communionem ex eius sententia propriam esse debere 
custodum,’ Sus.’ (cp. Sus.?, Note 170). See also Tim. 18 B, As 
Susemihl remarks, Aristotle seems to take it for granted above, c, 
4. 12624 40, that community of women and children is to be con- 
fined to the guardians. 

16.  xaf often means ‘or even’ (e.g. in Plato, Phileb. 61 A): 
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elsewhere, however, and perhaps here, it seems to mean ‘ or also,’ 
‘or again’ (e.g. in de Gen. An. 1.18 723 29, év rg obpperpov } 
dotpperpov eivar f} xal d: GdAqu rid rovadrny aiziay: ibid. 1. 18. 724b 
5, mérepov ds Anu kal maoxov f ds elds rt kal rowdy, 4} kat dude). 

17, et pév yap x.A. Three alternatives are considered: 1. the 
case of the yewpyof having women, children, and property in 
common (17-22): 2. the opposite case (22-40): 3. the case of 
their having women and children in common but not property (40 
sq). The other case of property being common and women and 
childien not so, is not considered. 

18. rl Siolcoucw Krd. Cp.c. 4.12624 40 sqq. Ifa commu- 
nity in women, children, and property produces close friendship, it 
will do so among the cultivators no less than among the guardians. 
The two classes will be, it is implied, on a par in point of unity, 
and in whatever excellence flows from community in these things. 
Yet rulers ought to differ from those they rule (cp.c. 6. 1265 b 18), 
and this is the opinion of Plato. Evidently, however, it does not 
follow, if women, children, and property are common in both classes, 
that the two will be absolutely alike, as Aristotle’s argument imphoes. 

4 vl whelov «.7.. The argument seems to be that if the culti- 
vators are in no way dissimilar to the guardians, the former will 
gain nothing by obeying the latter. In Aristotle’s view, the ruled, 
if inferior to the ruler, profit by their obedience: so the slave, 1. 2. 
12524 30 sqq.—domestic animals, 1. 5. 1254 b ro sqq.—the 
subjects of the mapBacieds, 3. 13. 1284 b 33. Bernays omits j#— 
avrdy, but this clause seems to be in place, and not superfluous. 

19. ® ti padvres x.7.A. ‘Or what is to make them’ etc.? The 
use of ri waddvres perhaps implies that their submission to duo 
would be a mistake. ‘Ti paédy signifies an intentionally, ri maddy 
an accidentally, wrong action,’ Jelf, Greek Grammar, § 872, 2k. 

Ql. rédda radta Kd. Cp. c. 6. 12654 6, ra Gdda rabra drodi- 
saaw, 

For épévres, cp. c. 6. 1265 b 22, epinan, 

Tots Sovdors probably includes those elsewhere called meptouxa: by 
Aristotle (e.g. inc. 10. 1272 b 18), though a distinction seems to be 
made between the terms SodAos and mepiomos in 4 (7). 10. 13308 
288qq. Aristotle’s account of the status of the Cretan slaves is 
confirmed by the tenour of the recently discovered inscription con- 
taining a portion of the laws of Gortyna. See Bucheler und Zatel- 
mann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 64: ‘their legal status appears to 
have been good ... they have property of their own (col. 3. 42), 4 
well-developed family-law, are capable of marriage with free women 
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(col. 7. 3): nay, they even have a remote and contingent right of 
succession to the property of their master’ (col. 5. 27: see also 
Bucheler und Zitelmann, p. 144). 

&reipyjxact. Compare the well-known scolion of Hybrias the 
Cretan (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr.) : 

“Eott pot mdodros péyas Sdpu xal Eidos 

kat ra xaddy AaoHioy, mpéBAnwa xpwrds* 

* * * 

tour Seoméras pvoias KékAnpat. 

Tol 82 pi rokpaur’ Eyew Sdpu kai Eidos 

kal 7d xaddy Aasojiovy, mpsPAnpa xparés, 

mdvres ydvu mentydres dpdv 

eee. (mpoo)kuvedvri (ue) Seondray 

kal péyay Baothéa Gavéovres, 
Compare also 6 (4). 13. 1297 4 29 Sqq., and what Xenophon says 
of Cyrus (Cyrop. 8. 1. 43)—obs 8 ad xarecxedafev els rd Sovdedew, 
rovrous aire pederay ray édevbeplev mévav obdéva mwapdpya otf dma 
xextnoOat érérperer’ émepédero b¢ Gros pire dotroe pire Gmorol sore 
Zrowro édevbepioy evexa pedernudrov. Plato (Laws 625 D) speaks 
of bows and arrows as the arms most suitable to Crete, but he 
no doubt does not intend to imply that the Cretans did not possess 
and use émAa of a heavier kind, 

22, e 8é, xabdwep x1.A. Sepulv. ‘sin autem eodem modo, 
quo in aliis civitatibus, haec’ (i.e. households and property) 
‘fuerint apud ipsos constituta, qui erit communitatis modus?’ It 
should be noted that the expression, ris 6 rpdros rijs xowwvias, is 
used by Adeimantus in Rep. 449 C, though in reference to the 
guardians alone, 

25. Sto wédes. Aristotle retorts on Plato the charge which he 
had brought (Rep, 422 E sqq.) against most large States of his 
own day. 

26. wovet yop xd. Cp. Rep. 419: 415 D-417B: 843 B-C, 
udaxy was a common euphemism at Athens for the garrison of a 
dependent city (Plutarch, Solon c. 15): op. 7 (g). 12. 1314b 16 
sqq. Yet the term gidaxes must have had a somewhat unpleasant 
sound in the ears of Greeks, for the Athenians gave this name to 
the officials whom the Lacedaemonians called harmosts (Theophr. 
Fragm. 129 Wimmer: Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens E. T. 
p. 156), oAiras, 27, is the predicate. 

29. xat todrots, to the cultivators and artisans who are the real 


citizens of Plato’s State, no less than to the citizens of actual 
States. 
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& Xwxpdrqs, Rep. 425 C-D. 

82. dwo8iGous. Vict. ‘cum tamen tribuerit’: cp. 1265 4 3, Boudd- 
pevos, Mdvov qualifies rots pidagw, 

dru 88 tA. Rep. 464 B, dére olxias ore yqv odre ri xripa. 

83, drodopd is the technical term for ‘the money which slaves 
let out to hire paid to their master’. (Liddell and Scott): see 
Bichsenschttz, Besitz und Erwerb p. 198. The contribution in 
kind which the Helots rendered to their masters went by this name 
(Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 8: Inst. Lac. c, 40). Plato’s designation for 
the contribution of of ddAa: wodirae to the support of the guardians 
is, however, not dwropopd (for this would imply that they were 
slaves), but prods ris pudaxis (Rep. 416 E), 

84. wohd paddov, because they are free and citizens, and have 
the land in their hands, 

35. eidwrelas, ‘ bodies of Helots,’ just as wodreia is used by 
Aristotle occasionally (Bon. Ind. 612 b ro sqq.) in the sense of ‘a 
body of cizens.’ So dovdeias, 36: cp. Thuc. 5. 23, fv  dovdeia 
Emayartyrat, 

36. ‘ Whether a definite settlement of the question as to property 
and the family is as necessary in relation to the culuvators as it is 
in relation to the guardians or not, at present at all events nothing 
definite has been laid down,’ 

87. «ai, ‘nor.’ 

38. re here as elsewhere ‘e1 vocabulo additur, quod utrique mem- 
bro commune est,” Bon. Ind. 749b 448qq. The meaning of 
qodwtela here is not absolutely certain ; it might possibly be ‘par- 
ticipation in political power’—cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 2 33, dpcborépms 
drodiévar thy modireiay rattqy (‘hanc partem reipublicae adminis- 
trandac,’ Bon. Ind. 612 b 47). See Bon, Ind. 612 b 38 sqq. in 
illustration of the sense ‘ius civitatis, potesias in civitate.’ But 
Bonitz does not appear to attach this sense to the word in this 
passage, and peshaps the ordinary meaning of ‘pohtical constitu- 
tion’ is more probable here, Auistotle has been speaking of this 
class as a separate 7ddus (24), and he would like to know what its 
rrodcrela iy to be, because 1t is essential that its character should be 
suitable to its position, and the modereia 15 a main determinant of 
character, 

fore 8... fdbtov, sc. ris 7 rovray re sroNreia &.T.A. 

89. ofre... kowerlav. “Nor is their character of slight importance 
in relation to the preservation of the guardians’ society.’ For the 
construction, cp. Eryxias 394 D, 4 ris wey oiklas Ff re xpos woAAi) 
ruyxdvet atoa kai dvayxaia, kat peydda 7 dvOpdre ra diapépovra ra wpos 
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roy Blov év rf rotadry oikig olkeiv paddov f év opuxp xal avd olkidie 
ths ae colas f re xpela éAlyou dfia kat ra dtadhépovra opixpa } cops FH 
dyaGel elvar rep r&v peylcrov; In the passage before us we have rd 
motovs tevas elvat rovrovs instead of the simple infinitive olkeiv, Totots 
rivas (cp. § (8). 5.13402 7, 8: 5 (8). 6. 1341b 18) includes what 
is often expressed by two alternatives, as (e.g.) in Rhet. 3. 1. 1404 
a Q, Stapépe ydp te mpds 7d SpAGoat HAL i} ddI eirreiv. 

2. 7a éxl r&v &ypdv. A verb must be supplied from olkovopirer 
(see above on 1287 a 21 and 1258b 19); perhaps, however, olxovo- 
pioes itself will do (cp. 3. 18. 1288. 34). 

8. kav et... yuvatxes, ‘And who will keep house, if. ..?’ This 
clause has much exercised the commentators (‘secluserunt Sylbur- 
gius, Bekkerus, ante ris 2 traiecerunt Schneiderus et Coraes, lacunam 
post haec verba statuit ante Sus, iam Thurotus’ Sus.’), but a similarly 
constructed sentence is to be found in Phys. 8. 3. 254 24, elmep 
od éort Sdfa Wevdys 7 ddas Sd£a, xad xlvnois éori, kv el havracia, xdy ef 
bre pey obras Soxel evar dré 8 érépos. Gittling: ‘Deinde verba kav 
el xowale..A, Sic inteligenda sunt: xal rd atrd drropjoesev dv tus (sc. 
tis olkovopnoe abrdy;), el xowval al xrjces xal al rdv yeapyay yuvaikés 
elow.’ So Vict. ‘idem etiam incommodum illic nascetur, si’ etc, 
But no fresh apodosis need be supplied: rls olkovoyjoe is the com- 
mon apodosis of the whole sentence. (If in the much-debated 
passage, Soph. O. T. 227-8, we retain the reading of all the MSS. 
ine£ehdv abris xaP abrod, the apodosis (xedelo mdvra onualvew eyol) 
must be obtained from the preceding line (226) in much the same 
way as in the passage before us and in the passage just quoted from 
the Physics.) If women are common, the question will arise who 
is to keep house, whether property is also common or not, for 
‘ nulla certam aut suam domum habebit’ (Giph. p. 187). Whether 
Aristotle’s objection holds, is another matter. 

4. dromov 82 KA. Cp.Rep.451D. In the Laws, however (804 
E), Plato appeals to the example of the women of the Sauromatae 
to show that women’s pursuits should be the same as men’s. Still 
Plutarch (de Amore Prolis, c. 1) found men even in his day inclined 
to regard the lower animals as furnishing a standard of that which is 
natural in matters relating to marriage and the begetting and rearing 
of offspring ; he himself seems to think that they follow nature more 
closely than man. This short treatise is well worth reading even 
in the abbreviated and imperfect form in which we have it. 

6. ols probably refers to éypiav : Bonitz, however (Ind. g00 b 22), 
refers it to dv8pdow, Oils is here used in a pregnant sense, as in 1. 
5. 1254b 19, and Isocr. Paneg. § 123. 
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¥, robs adrous, i.c. as Vict. ports out, not ‘cosdem homines,’ 
but ‘eundem ordinein.’ 

8. ordgews airy Cp. 4 (7). 9.132929 8qq. Sus.? (Note 182) 
explains the difference hetween the schemcs of Plato and Anstotle 
m regaid to this mattcz. 

9. dglopa. Cp. Mth. Nic. 3. 17.1117 a 22, dr8peior b€ hatvovrar kal 
ai dyvoobyres, kai claw ob ndppw Tay cbedridor, xeipous 8 ba@ déiwpa 
abbey éxovaw (i.e otdevds eavrots dfiotuw, Bon, Ind. 7o a 43), éxeivar 
8é. 

jmoudey 84 = So TT. except that accentuation vazies and Vet. Int. 
wih Ms reads clrorOev 89, 7H mov ye 8) Behk* (following Vict Scha. 
Cor. with some differences of accentuation): ifrovley 69 Bekk?. 
"Hrovdev 89 does not appear to occur elsewhere, though fred wy... 
é) occurs in Eunp. Tioad, 39. and jou dy rbd. 158, and Thucy cides 
has Frov 8) 1. 142.3, and Frov ye 87.6. 37. 2, and Aeschines de Falsa 
Legatione, § 88, Frou... ye. The particle # is rowhete found in 
Anptotle, i we eacept this passage (Fucken de Partic. Usu p. 69). 
Afmovéey is cominon enough, though 1 is nol found apparently n 
Anistorle. 

Bupoerdéou Kal moAepixors. ‘The members of the second cliss of 
Plato’s Repubhte are referred to, who are thus designated in Rep. 
375 A, 376 C (Eaton). 

11, @ddoig 15 governed by pewixrac: ais Wuyais 1s added to gre 
the place of minghng: cp. Rep. 415 B, & 1 adrois rovrwy éy rais 
pi xais rapapéusKrat. 

13. dyoi, Rep 413A. 

elOds ywvopevois, cp. Rep. 415 A, ev 1H yeréoes, 

14. pigat, sc. rov Oedy, 

15. kat rhy edSaipoviay, ‘even the happiness of the guardians’ 
(Sus. ‘selbst dic Glickseligkeit der Wiichter’). Ts the meaning, ‘not 
only wives children and property, but even happmess’? Or is it 
‘even theit happiness which 1s the last thmg one would expect him 
1o take away"? 

16. dyoi, * Rep. iv. p. 419 sq. at immemor fut Aristoteles 
alterius loci v. p. 46g sq. neque respexit quae Plato docutt 
1x. p 380-592 B, ct sic haud imtellexit non cam quam ei tribuit, 
sed plane contrariam esse veiam Platonis sententiam ’ (Sus.'). There 
is, however, as Zeller observes (Gi. Ph. 2. 2 698. 2) a real 
difference between the views of Plato and Aristotle on this point, 
‘for Plato is in principle opposed to the contention of Aristolle 
that the happmess of the individual as such is to be a decisive 
consideration in framing the institutions of the State, and he insists 
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for precisely this reason (Rep. 420 B sqq.) that the individual must 
find his highest happiness in a self-forgetting (selbstlosen) devotion 
to the Whole.’ 

17. aSdvarov 32 xr.d. Cp. 4 (7) 9. 1329 2 23, ebbaipova BE addy 
obk els pépos re Brépavras Sei Aéyew adrijs, GAN’ eis wdvray robs modiras, 
and 4 (7). 13. 13328 36, Kal ydp ef mdvras évdéxerar omovdalous elvar, 
ph wal &xacrav 8¢ r&v rodirBr, obras alperdorepov, 

18. ph tay mheiotoy «7A, One expects p) mavrav i} rév mhelo~ 
rav 4 rwéy, but a not very dissimilar displacement occurs in 4 (7). 
1. 1330D 37, eel d€ cat oupBalver xat évdéyerae K7.A.2 cp. also 
Magn. Mor. 1. 20, 1190b 19, Aéyw 8€ a af modAol PoBoivrar } ol 
wdvres. Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 698. 2) would like to get rid of the 
second pj, but cp. Laws 766 A, pi lkavds dé f ui} Kadds rpadey Kr A, 

19. ob ydp Kr. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307b 35, mapadoyiferar yap 9 
didvowa te abrdv, Sorep 6 cogurrixds Adyos’ ef Exacrov puxpdy, kal mdvra, 
rodro & tors pev Ss, ore 8 be od 1d yap Gdov kal ra mdvra ob pixpdy, 
GAA obynerrue ék puxpdv, and also Plato, Protag. 349 C. 

24. 4 perv ody modtrela (cp. ev rH wodireia, 28) gives the title of 
Plato’s Hodirefa (mistranslated ‘Republic ’) as we have it: so rots 
vdnous 26 agrees with the title of the Laws. Aristotle’s testimony 
supports not only the authenticity of both dialogues, but also that of 
their titles: cp. Athen. Deipn. 504 f, of 82 cuvrefévres in’ abrod vduor kat 
rotrov rt mpdrepov 9 modurela ri merorqeacw; The plural, ai wrodcreiat, 
seems, however, to have been sometimes used: see note on 
1260b 12. The object of the criticisms on the Republic which 
we have been perusing is, we see from this sentence, in the main 
to point out dropia enough in connexion with the work to show 
that there is still room for another attempt to depict a ‘best 
constitution’ (cp. 2. 1, 1260 b 32 sqq.). The same may be said 
of the somewhat grumbling criticism of the Laws which follows. 
Aristotle’s real opinion of the two works must be gathered from the 
Politics as a whole; we shall best be able to gather it, if we note, 
as we have sought to do in vol. i, the points in which his political 
teaching and method depart from those of Plato. 

26. Ixebiv $2 wapandyotws «rA. ... 8. Giph, ‘ Reddit initio 
rationem, cur et in secundam Platonis Rempublicam disserat hanc : 
quia ut primae, item et secundae sua sint vitia et incommoda.” To 
study the rocks on which other voyagers have been wrecked is the 
best means of avoiding similar disasters. A further reason seems 
to be introduced by kat ydp 28. 

81. ris wohwrelas Thy rdéw. Probably not after mepi, but acc. 
after ddpuev, The expression seems to refer especially to the 
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distribution of political power (cp. 2 10, 12428 4: 3. In 
1281b 39: 7 (8). 7. 1307b 18); thus in what follows we are 
told in what hands Plato has placed the supreme authority of 
the State. 

33. tpitov 8 éx rodrwy, ‘and third recruited from these last’ 
(i, e. from 18 mporohepody pépos): cp. Plato, Rep. 412 D, éxdexréav ap” 
ek rav DAov pudrdeay rowodtrous av8pas, of dv x... For the expression, 
cp. de Part. An. 2. 1. 6464 20, devrépa 88 avoracis ek rd mporaw 
4 rév ductopepGy dicws: Plato, Laws 891 C, puyyjy ¢ éx rotray (earth, 
air, fire, and water) dorepov: Phileb. 27 B, mpdrov pey roivuy daretpov 
héyo, Setrepov dé mépas, emer x rovray rpiroy puxriy Kad yeyernpévyy 
eiolav, For the identification of 7d Bovkeuduerov and rd kdptor, cp. 6 
(4). 14. 12994 T. 

34. wept 52... py. ‘Reapee haec non practermissi esse 
a Platone mvitus ipse teotatur Aristoteles 6-ro et 31-34’ (Sus.’). 
But perhaps the recognition of the first class as dpyovres and of 
the second as rd mpowoAcpoty pépos does not absolutely involve the 
demal of all office and all share in military service to the third 
class. That Aristotle did not understand Plato to have pro- 
nounced clearly for the denial of érAa to the third class appears 
from c. §. 1264 20 sq. 

37. rds wey yuvaikas KA. Plato. Rep 451 0-432. Aristotle 
hin‘ his surprise that Plato should say so little about the yewpyoi 
and reyvira, and so much about the women. 

89. Ta 8 dAdo «7A, ‘but for the rest’ (for ré dda, cp. 7 (5). 
II. 13144 39: Plato. Rep. 403 B: Laws 763 1), ‘we find that he 
has filled the dialogue with extrancous discussions’ (cp. Demosth, de 
Cor. c. 9), ‘and with discourse about the education of the guardians.’ 
A somewhat similarly constructed sentence occurs in c. 11. 1273 4 9, 
& 8 dy etodidpoow Biro, ob diaxoiira pdvov dro8iddact 7S Oqup ra 
&déavra rois dpyovorw. What extraneous matters are here referred 
to? Among other things perhaps, as Sus. conjectures, ‘illa quae 
608 C~621 D de animorum immortalitate proponuntur.’ but also 
probably the ethical discussions. such as that on justice, which 
Aristotle himself deals with m a separate treatise (cp. 4 (7). f. 
1323 b 39, érépas ydp cor Epyov cxoAijs radra). The same complaint 
as to extraneous matter in the Republic is made by Dio Chry- 
sostom, Or. 7. 267. R The juxtaposition of Adyors and rév Adyar 
here 1s awkward. but not much more so than that of Aéyera and 
AexOpvae in de Gen An. 2. 7. 7466 7 sqq 

8. tadrmy Pouhépevos «7A. ‘Though wishing’: cp. c. 5. 1265a 
1264 32. Koworépav rais wéheot probably means, not * having 
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more affinity to existing States,’ but ‘more suitable to them’ or 
‘more within their reach’: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 38, where (as Bonitz 
points out, Ind. 399 b 15 sqq.) ti» Adw Kal Kowordpay drdoas (rais 
méAeat trodtrecav) is apparently used in the same sense as ri pdducra 
mdoas tals wédecty dppdrroveay 34. For the fact, cp. Laws 739 E. 

4, els, Cp. 3.3. 1276b 14, Gray els érépay peraBdddy modirelav 
més, and 7 (g). I. 1301 b 14 sq. 

6. GrobiSaow. Cp. 6 (4). 11.1296 40, radrqy dmodoiva rip rdéey 
(sc. rais wékeoev): 2. TI. 1293210: 2.12. 12748 15 Sq. 

7. wodelay thy airqy. The subjects of education prescribed 
in the two dialogues are much the same—yvpvaorixy, povowy, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy; even dialectic reappears, for this 
study seems to be required in the Laws (965 B sqq.) of the 
members of the Nocturnal Council, as it is required of select 
individuals in the Republic. ‘The main pnnciples of education 
are essentially the same as in the Republic’ (Zeller, Plato E. T. 
p- §42). But as the education prescribed in the Laws is in the 
main designed for the whole body of citizens and not for a few of 
them only, like that of the Republic, it must probably be intended 
by Plato to be less arduous and exacting. 

7o... tiv. = Plat. Legg, 741 E: 806 D-807D: 842 D: 
846 D: 919 D sq.’ (Sus.). 

8. kal... yuvatkdv. ‘Plat. Legg. 780 D sqq.: 806 E: cf. 842 B’ 
(Sus.), We are not expressly told in the Republic that women 
are to take part in the syssitia, though, as Sus. remarks (Sus.’, Note 
¥53), they are probably intended to do so, but in the Laws this is 
distinctly insisted upon. Giph., however (p. 194), takes Aristotle’s 
meaning to be, that while in the Republic men and women are in- 
tended to take their meals at the same tables, in the Laws separate 
mess-tables are instituted for women. ‘The notion of syssitia for 
women would be all the more surprising to Greeks, as one name 
for the syssitia was Andreia and the institution was regarded as an 
essentially military one (Hdt. 1. 65). 

9. thy pév, ‘He makes to consist’ seems to be suppressed, 
unless we suppose ¢yo} Seiv eivar to be carried on, which is perhaps 
less likely. 

xidlov, Cp. Rep. 423 A, ds ddnbas peylorn, nal édv pdvov f yiAlop rov 
mpoohepotvrav. For the total of the citizens of the Republic, the 
number of the first class and that of the thitd (far the largest) must 
be added. 

10. mevraxioxitiov, ‘ Accuratius mevraxieythlav Kal rerrapdxovra, 


v. Plat, Legg. 737 E: 740C sq.: 745 B sqq. etc.’ (Sus.). 
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pev ody, ‘il is true that,’ as in 17. We pass with péy ody fiom 
description to criticism, as inc, 10, 12724 12. 

ll, mepirrov, ‘uncommon, out of the common,’ but no Fnchish 
woid adequaicly tauslaes it. The epithet suggesis an asp.ing 
wisdom which follows paths of its own—which has something of 
greatness, but also of supe:fluny: cp. 5 (8). 2.13372 42, 2. 8 
1267 b 24, and seprepydrepov, 25. So seperr) rev fAdwv, Poot 24. 
1459 b 36 seems to be represented by cepriv kat atidades, Rhet. 3. 
3. tgo6b 3 (Vahlen, Beitr. zu Poet. 3. 291: Bon. Ind. 3834 39) 
Teprrds 18 often joined with ids, but is less wide and more subtle 
in meaning. 

rod Xwxpdrovs. Aristotle identifics with Socrates the "AOqvaios éévos 
of the Laws. Grote (Plato 3. gor n.) conjectures that the Jauer 
name was preferred by Plato to avoid the difficulty of implymg the 
presence of Socrates in Crete. Inc. 7. 1266b g we have Lidror 
té rots vdpous ypadav, and nc. 9. 1271 b 1, dmep kat Uddrwy ep rois 
vipows emireripnkey, 

12. xoppdy, * clever, oppored lo qrdoverépas in de Caclo 3. 5. 
304213: 10 leavds in Pol 6 (4). 4. L291 11. 

katvorépoy, ‘novelty of view,’ cp. c 7. 12660 35. 

tytyrexdy, ‘the spint of inquiry’ — love of nquny and kcenness 
in Inquiry. 

kahds 8é mdvta, sc. eye: sec Bon. Ind. 3064 16. 

13. kai introduces an instance of wivra: cp. Sonep kat “Apacs, 
I, 12.1259 b 8, 

whos. For the acc. cp.c. 9. 1271 2 9, and see Dr. Hlolden’s note 
on Xen. Occon. 13. 3, r& Epya pdby ds eorw epyaoréa, Jn the critr- 
cisms on consututions contained in the Second Book Aristotle 
commonly notices first, or al any rale before he has gone very lar, 
their arrangements with respect 10 what he terms in the Fourth 
Book. the tanééres of the State—the number of the ciizens and the 
extent of the territory (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 38, 6 def wodda apoii- 
morebeicbar xabdrep etyopévors, elvar pévror pyeév rovray advvarov’ Aéyo 
d€ alow mepi re mAnGous Todirey Kal ydpas) 

14. BaBudwvias. Cp. 3. 3. 12764 28, 

15. Yet the teritory of the Spartans (is Aristotle thmking of his 
own ume, when Messenia had been lost?) is said in 2.9 r270a 
29 to be capable of supporting 30,000 hopliies and 1500 horse- 
men, who, if Spartans, would he dpyoi, But perhaps this is not 
present to Anstotle’s mind. He does not probably mean to assert 
that it would be capable of supporting 31,300 dpyoi. Sec note on 
12702 29. 
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16. Opdpovrar. See note on crephrovrat, 1263 b 28, 

17. pev ody (here answered by pévros, as in 1257 a 28 and ragga 
28) prepares the way for and helps to emphasize the correction 
introduced by pévro. ‘True, it is right to presuppose freely, but 
one must not presuppose anything impossible.’ Plato had, in 
effect, said much the same thing (Laws 7o9D: 742E: Rep. 
456 C). Aristotle repeats this remark in 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 38, with- 
out any indication that he is conscious of the repetition, 

18. déyerat. ‘Expressis quidem verbis hoc non fit in Legibus 
Platonicis, sed recte hanc sententiam e iv. p. 704~709 et v.p. 747 D 
eruere potuit Aristoteles’ (Sus.1), Add 625 C sqq. and 842 C-E, In 
Laws 705 D-E the Cretan laws are censured for looking only to 
war (i. €. mpas rods yeerudvras rémovs), whereas the Athenian Stianger 
claims that he legislates looking to nothing but the virtue of his 
citizens. For this reason he dispenses with a fleet. Aristotle does 
not approve of this (cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327 a 21 sqq.). If, as Susemihl 
following Schlosser points out:(Sus.?, Note 204), Plato pays regard 
to considerations of defence against neighbours in fixing the num- 
ber of the citizens (Laws 737 C-D: cp. 628D), Aristotle would 
no doubt ask why he does not keep them in wew when dealing 
with other matters, See also c. 7. 12674 17 sqq. and 6 (4), 4. 
291 a 6~22, 

22. wodurixdy, i.e. a life of intercourse with other States: ep. 4 
(7). 6. 1324 b 3 sqq., where we have #yepovixdy kal aodtrixdy Blov. 

rooros.... & Cp. c. 7.1266 b 36: 12674 24, 

23. Shows. Is there not a reference here to Plato, Laws 625 C 
sqq., where the Cretan lawgiver is said to have chosen for the 
Cretans such arms as were most suitable to swift runners in a hilly 
country like Crete—bows and arrows, in fact? Aristotle urges 
that the arms used by a nation should be such as to enable it not 
only to cope with its foes in its own territory, but also to retaliate 
on them in theirs, which bows and arrows would not enable it to 
do. He dwells elsewhere on the importance of a fleet for this 
purpose (4 (7). 6. 1327 a 23 sqq.). 

28. wat 73 whOos Se «7.4. The connexion of this with what 
precedes is illustrated by the similar sequence of topics in c. 7. 
12673 17-27, The amount of the collective wealth, no less than 
the nature of the émAa at the command of the State, must be fixed 
in relation to perils from without. The verb after pymore is sup- 
pressed and ‘must be supplied in the indicative, not the subjunctive, 
as the idea of “warding off” (Abwehr) is here absent’ (Weber, 
Die Absichtss&tze bei Aristoteles, p. 17). 
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20. Bédriovy KA. Th cadds paddrov explains érépws—‘in a way 
which differs through being clearer’: cp. de Part. An. 4. 5. 
681 a 18, érepa roti’ ev rh Oaddrrg puxpdv duaéper rovray 7G dmo- 
Aehiodat, Lamb. ‘aliter definire, hoc est, planius atque apertius” 
Bern. however seems to take it as explaining @éAriov: ‘ob nicht 
vielleicht cine andere Begrenzung besser, weil deutlicher, ist.’ 

80. pyot. Cp. Laws 737D. Ephorus also (ap. Strab. p. 480) 
had praised the Cretans for living cappévas kal urds. I do not feel 
the difficulty which Susemihl follows others in raising (see Sus.’, 
Critical Note, and Qu. Crit, p. 368 sq.) with regard to zodro—¢jv 
at all as strongly as he does. Aristotle makes two objections to 
Plato’s épos—-1. that it is too vague and fails to enlighten: 2, that 
it tends to mislead. For other instances in which pa@ddov is used 
in the sense of Alay, see Bon. Ind. 44g a 1 sqqg. In de Gen. An. 
2. 8. 7484 7 we have, odros pév ody 6 Adyos xabddov lav Kal Kevds. 
Totro—{jv gives the reason for Aristotle’s suggestion in 28 sq. 
that a clearer definition should be substituted. 

83. cuppdvas Kal eheudeplus. Cp, 4 (7). 8. 1326b 30 sqq, a 
passage which shows that Aristotle intended fully to discuss in a later 
part of his woik the question of the true mode of using property. 

xupis yap «.7.A., ‘lor if we patt the one from the other, liberal 
living will accompany luxurious life, and temperate living a life of 
hardslnp.’ T’or dxodovdeiv as here uscd, Bomtz (Ind. 262 44) com- 
pares 3. 13. 12852 39 and Eth. Kud. 3. g 12324 31. Cp. also 
Theopomp. fragm. r10 (Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1 295), rév dyadav 
kal riav xaxav ovdev adrd caf’ aird mapaylyverae rois drdpdzois, dAdG 
auvrérakrat Kal ouvaxoAovOet tois pév mAovras Kai Tais Supagreias vor, 
kal pera 1a0TqY dxodagia, rats 8 évdetaus Kai tais rarewdrnot cwchpootvn 
kat perpidrys. In c. 7. £266 b 26 and in 4 (7). 5. £326 b 37 sqq. 
the aliernatiwe to rpudiv is yAioxpes, not emurdvas, (yy. 

34. ta dmimdvus, sc. (qv, suppressed as alicady implicitly ex- 
pressed in rpudiay (cp. 1. 11. 1238 b 1g). 

85. éfeig atperai (sce cuitical note and cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
11444 I sq.) 18 a wider term than dperat: éyxpdrea (e g.) is a 
owoudaia és, but not an dper? m the strict sense of the word (sce 
the references in Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 627. 2). ‘Those who reject 
Victorius’ conjecture of aiperai for dperai, which is the reading of 
all the MSS., and prefer 1o strike out one of the two words esr 
and dperai, should probably strike out the former, for the illustra- 
ions which follow (33 sq.) show that good ées are alone referred 
to. 

37. Tas xpress, i.e, ras cveryetas, in contradistinclion to rds ees 
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(see Bon. Ind. 854 b 37 sqq. for instances of this use of the word). 
Here also Aristotle would seem to refer to commendable xpices 
only, 

38. tas kriceis, ‘landed property,’ as in 4 (7). 9.13292 18. Plato 
does not equalize all kinds of property (cp. 126gb 22). The 
lots of land, however, are evidently intended by him to be equal 
or virtually equal (Laws 737). 

89, katacxeudhew, ‘de placitis philosophicis (cf. moseiv, riecbat) 
dicitur,’ Bon, Ind. 374 b 14 sq. 

apetvar x.rd. It is not the case that Plato trusts to drexvia alone 
to maintain the numbers of his citizen-body unaltered: see Laws 
940 D-E, 923 D, Aristotle, however, desires a limitation of 
rexvorrouia: he wishes the State to fix a definite number of children, 
not to be exceeded, in the case of every marriage (4 (7). 16. 1335 b 
22). Anstotle must be quite aware that Plato intends to fix the 
number of citizens in the Laws, but he appears to think that Plato 
takes no effectual means to secure that the number named shall 
not be exceeded. 

40, dy dpadtobqcopérny, On dy with the Future Participle, see 
Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 41. 4. Madvig (Adversaria Critica 
1. 463) would read dvoyakioOnooperny, but this verb appears only 
to occur elsewhere in a single passage, Rhet. 3. rx, 14124 16, kal 
+6 dvaparlaba tas modes. 

Al. 81d tas drexvias, ‘by means of’: see note on 1263 b 36, 

1. S11 Soxel x74. Plato does not give this reason. The fact 
mentioned by Aristotle is interesting. 

Set Se x7.d., ‘this stationariness of numbers will need to be 
maintained with greater accuracy in the State of the Laws than it 
is now,’ for in this State those over the right number will be 
starved, which now is not the case. This remark was perhaps 
suggested by an observation in the Laws (928 E)—év pév ody addy 
wohtreia mais dmokexnpvypévos otk dy e& dvdyxns admodis ein, tatrys bé, 
fs otde of vdpor Erovrat, dvayraiws exer ele GAY xdpav eLorxiCerOar rdv 
drdropa’ mpds yap rots rerrapdkovra Kal mevraxicyiAlots olxats otk fori 
éva mpooryevér Oat, 

3, dropel, ‘is destitute’ (cp. pyder yew g). 

For pepiteoOar ras odelas els drocovody whH0s, where els seems 
to be used of the recipients, cp. c. 9. 12704 18, els éAlyous Fxev i 
xepa, and de Part. An. 3. 3. 6644 27 sq. 

4, é8.oipérwv, indivisible by testation (Laws 740 B): by sale 
(74x B): in other ways (742 C): not divisible even by the action of 
the State (855 A sq.: 856 D-E: 909 C sq.: 877 D). 
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rods trapd{uyas, ‘cos qui pracicr numcrum et extra o:dinem 
accessissent’ Lamb, (cp. tois mepryevopevors, Laws 740 J). 

7. Thy rexvorrotay, ‘reproductive intercourse.’ Compe on this 
subject 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 22 9q. 

10. tév &ddwy, 1c, Other than ray yevynodstoy implied in ray 
yer Cevrav, 

It with P* ? Bekk. we read rats mdelorais, We must infer that 
in some States a check of some kind on the procteation of 
children existed. Aurstoile’s suggestion in 7-10 much 1esembles 
that of Plato, Rep. 460A, 1rd 8€ TAROos rév ydpav emi rots dpyoude 
roujooper, W ws pidtora Stagafwor rdv atréy dpOpdy rév dvSpay, zpos 
wWoAEHOUS TE Kul vOOOUS Kal TaVTA TL THAdTa drouKOWObrTEs. 

12. kaxoupyfay. Vict. ‘alu auicm in mmutioribus rebus exercent 
maliuam suam, qui multis locis in his hbris vocantur al ipso 
kakorpyat, id est, fiaudulenti.’ Kaxotpyoe and peepordyypot are con- 
jomed, it is true, m 6 (4). 11.1295 b 10. and contiasted with $3purrat 
kal peyadordynpue (cp. Rhet. 2. 16. 1391 18), but in Pol. 7 (3). 8. 
1308 19 the malpractices ending m tyranny which long terms of 
office favour are spoken of by this name, and these cannol be said 
to be -in mmutionbus rebus’ ‘Knavery’ pethaps comes near 
the meaning. Yor the thought here expressed, Sus? compares c. 7. 
1266 b 13 (cp. also Isoct. Arcopag. § 44), yet Aristolle scems to 
make less of this danget in 7 (3). 12. 1316 b 18 sqq. 

écibwy pev ov «.t.A. ‘Pheidon, in fact.’ Tere, as in for pév 
ov, 1265 b 33 sqq., and also in 3. 5. 1278a 6 sq, pév aby 
inuoduces a confiimation of what has preceded, m order to 
emphasize the sentence introduced by 4 The arrangements of 
the Laws ate said to be the opposite of those of Pheidon, 
becanse Pheidon, though careless as to the equaliy of the lots, fixed 
for ever both the number of houscholds in his city and the 
number of ciuzens, whereas Plato equalizes the lots and fixes the 
number of households, but does not effectually fix the number of 
ciuzens (cp. 1265 a 38, drorov 6¢ kai rd ras erjoes indtovra ro mepi Td 
mnbos ray wodtrav py xaraoeudfew, add’ deivat THY rexvorrotiay dépiarov). 
Under Pheidon’s scheme no pauper citizens would exist: Plato, on 
the contrary, takes no effectual means for preventing thcir existence, 
Is Pheidon’s catly date mentioned to indicate surprise that Plato 
took no better means than he did of preventing the existence of 
paupers within the citiven-body? If Pheidon legislated for Cornth, 
we can understand how it came to send forth so many colomes in 
early days. Anstotle would go farther, however, than Pheidon ; 
he would not be content with excluding the over-plus from citizen~ 
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ship, but would prevent it from coming into existence. ‘O Kopiy. 
és is probably added to distinguish this Pheidon from the better 
known tyrant of Argos (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 26), Compare with the 
aims of Pheidon those of Philolaus, who also was a Corinthian 
(c. 12. 1274 b 4 8q.). We learn from Isaeus de Apollodori 
Hereditate § 30 (quoted by Caillemer, Succession Iégitime & 
Athénes, p. 133), that the Attic law required the Archon to 
take care that no house was left without a representative (kal od 
pdvov lig radra yewdoxovet, Gd xal Sypocia rd xowdy ris médews obra 
radr’ Eyvaxe’ vdpp yap tO apxovrs ray olkwv, Sas dv pth éLepqudvras, 
mpootdrre: thy émpédcar), But Pheidon went much further than 
this; he fixed not only the number of households, but also the 
number of the lots and the number of the citizens, Lycurgus is 
conceived to have fixed the number of households and lots in 
Plutarch, Agis 5. 1. 

13. dy vopobérns tay dpyatordrav. For the gen. see Jelf, Gr. 
Gr. § §33. 1. 

14. otkous, used of households especially as owning property: 
see Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, E. T. p. 142 n. (who refers 
to Xen. Oecon. 1. 4-5), and Holden’s Index to the Oeconomicus, 
p- 95*. Here perhaps something of this meaning is present; 
elsewhere, however, e.g. in 1. 7. 1255b 19 and 3, 2. 1252b 14, 
the difference between olkos and olx/a seems hardly traceable. 

icous, ‘as they originally were’? or ‘at their original number’? 
If the former, the primitive distribution of property, as well as the 
primitive number of households, would be stereotyped; if the latter, 
only the primitive number of households, Perhaps this is all that 
is meant. 

15. dvicous ... kard péyebos, For the severance, cp. de Part. An. 
4-8. 683b 28, rovrav 8 éxdorou mhela el8q dori Siapépovra od pévoy xurd 
THY pophiy Gdda kal kara rd péyebos modv, and see below on 1265 b 29. 

18. ois vdpois rotras recurs in 18, and also in 1266 1. 

soivayriov, See above on 12. 

17. Yorepov, 4 (7). 10. 1330 2-23: 4 (7). 16.1335 b 19-26 
(Sus), 

18. &ddhevmror 82 xd, At first sight it seems surprising that 
Aristotle digresses here to the subject of of dpyovres ftom that of the 
property and numbers of the citizens, with which he has been 
dealing, for he returns to the subject of their property in 21, but 
the reason for this is that he has just been mentioning an omission 
(a 38-b 17), the omission to regulate rexvoroia, and now he has 
another omission to mention, the omission to explain distinctly 
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in what way the rulers are to be different from the ruled, Hence 
the «ai before r& wepi rots dpyarras, 

19. drws. So mW? Bekk.: Ms P!aés. In either case ‘ how’ will 
be the translation. Giph. (p. 201): ‘hoc tantum Plato ... magis- 
tratus privatis antecellere et meliores esse debere, universe et confuse, 
similitudine suo more adhibita, monuit.’ Aristotle would have been 
glad if Plato had spoken more definitely and in detail on this 
subject. 

écovrat Siadepovres. See above on 1239b 11 

gyot ‘Plato, Legg. 734 2: non tamen prorsus neglegere 
debut Aristoteles quac Platu disseruit 961 A sq.: g5r E sqq’ 
(sus), Some few of the utizens are to receive a more scienufic 
training in atthmelic, geometiy, and astronomy than the test 
(Laws §18.\). In 632 C we find the guardians of the State 
described as of two kinds—diracas emorioet, rots per bid hporqoeas, 
ros 6@ &' adyOats Scfns idvras—so that even the ‘warp’ of the State 
will apparently be of two textures, and this is confirmed by 961-4 
sy. and o31 Ef sqq 

20, tis xpoxys. called epupy in Laws 734 E. 

21. For the 1epeution of 8eiv, compare the repetition of &jAov in 
3. £3. 1283 b 16qq, of épyav in 8 (6). 3 1319 b 33 8qq, and the 
addiuon of drepos in 7 (5). 4. 13048 16 and cxefvav in 7 (8). 10. 
1312 b 4x7. See also above on 1261 b 8 

22, wevromdagias, Sepuly. p. 43 b—‘ mirum est Austoiclem ad 
quintuplum dicere. cum in Inbro quinto de legibus Plato ad quadru- 
plum dicai, nisi forte, quod suspicor, vilio librariorum factum est ut 
in -Aristoicheis exemplanbus wevrarhaclas scriptum sit pro rerpa- 
wdagias’: Sus.~-‘immo rerparAagias, v. Plat. Lege. 744 E, cf. 
w54.D sqq.: errorem ipsius Arstotehs esse, non hbrarioium, 
inde apparet quod idem iepetuur 7. 1266b 5 sqq.’ Plato's 
words, Laws 744, arc—pérpov 8€ atrév (ic. rév Spov = rap tai 
kAqpuv tyyv) Okpevos 6 voyobérns Sirddotav édoet rovrown wraaBae Kal 
rpimddetov Kai peéxpt terparAagiov, Ile would scem theicfore, as 
Prof. Jowett points out (Politics of Aristotle 2. 1. 63), to permit 
the acquisition of property fom times the value of the lot m 
addition to the Jot, so that the richest man in the State would be, 
as Aristotle says (c. 7. 1266b 5 sqq.), five times as rich as the 
poorest, who has nothing but the lot. The passage 754 D sqq., to 
which Sus. refers, does not seem to bear on the subject, 1f Stallbaum’s 
interpretation of it is correct. Mei{ova 22 appears (cp. THs éAayiorys, 
1266b 6) to mean ‘greater than the minimum with which every 
citizen starts’ (i.e, the lot). 
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28, Sia rf xr.d. ‘Why should not an increase be allowed in 
respect of land up to a certain point?’ ‘The answer is ‘ because if 
a citizen were allowed to add to his landed property, what he gains 
other citizens must lose; their lots must pass from them or be 
diminished, and thus, besides an infraction of the laws, the main 
security against pauperism within the citizen-body, itself not 
complete (cp. 1268 b 4sq.), would be still further weakened.’ 

25. cuppéper. Eucken de Partic. Usu p. 58: ‘particula ita 
adhibita (1. ¢. in oratione obliqua) vulgo cum indicativo construttur, 
ita ut pj indicet eum qui dicat expectare ut affirmetur sententia, py 
ob ut negetur—cf. Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1339b 42: Phys. 8. 6. 259b 3: 
Eth. Nic. 8. 9. 1139 6.’ Some MSS. (not the best) have cvppépy, 
and it is possible that the Vet. Int. (‘ne forte non expediat’) found 
it in his Greek text. The subjunctive occurs in this construction 
in only four other passages of Aristotle, if we exclude the Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum: these are Rhet. 2, 20.1393b 19: Top.6.9. 14474 
21: Metaph. M, 4. 1079b 6: Metaph. N. 3. rog0 b 8 (Weber, Die 
Absichtssdtze bei Aristoteles, p. 16: see also Eucken, zr supra), 

tvempe. ‘Plat. Legg. y45 E: 775 E sqq., cf. 848: at mirum est 
hoc loco idem in Platone ab Aristotele reprehendi, quod ipse in- 
stituit, 4 (7). 10. 1330 148qq.’ (Sus), But Aristotle’s words in 
that passage are dio Kdnpwv éxdorp vepnbévrav—two lots, not neces- 
sarily two houses. The object of Plato in this arrangement 
seems to have been to provide a means of settling the married son 
in a separate household of his own (Laws 776 A). Aristotle would 
probably approve the separation, but perhaps in his State there 
would be little need for the arrangement, for if the father were 
347 years of age when he married, and the son waited to marry till 
he was 37, he would not be very likely to marry in his father’s 
lifetime, At any rate, Aristotle does not provide for the con- 
tingency in what we have of the Politics. 

26. Seay xupis. Vict. ‘ distinctas separatasque.’ 

Xaderdv S€ oixias 800 olxety. Cp. Demosth. in Boeot. de Nomine, 
c. 26, el yap otra Samampis fv dore yaup yeyapyxds iv euly pyrépa 
érépa elye yuvaika, hs tycis €oré, kal Ov’ oixias Geet, wOs dv dpyvpioy roiodros 
dy xarédurey ; 

26 sqq. Here Aristotle passes from the subject of the citizens, 
their numbers and property, to that of the constitution. His objec- 
tions to the constitution described in the Laws are as follows. It 
is not the next best after that which Plato places first, for it aims at 
being a polity, which is a constitution compounded of two constitu- 
tions, whereas an dpicroxparla like the Lacedaemonian, which is 
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compounded of three, is better. Nor again (1266 a § sqq.) does it 
answer to Plato’s own account of the best constitution, for this is 
compounded, according to him, of monarchy and democracy, 
whereas the constitution of the Laws 1s a mixture of oligarchy and 
democracy and leans rather to oligarchy. 

27. Bodderat pév. This pév appears to emphasize RotAerat and to 
imply that success is not attained; we see, however, from £266 a 7, 
padroy 3” éykdivew PovArerat mpos rhv ddvyapyiay, that, in Aristotle’s view, 
the constitution of the Laws hardly remains true even in aim to a 
midway course between oligarchy and democracy. 

as. é yap wr. Cp. 3. 7.1279b 1. See Laws 753 B. ‘Eoviv, 
sc. 4 obpragis 6An, 

29. ef pév ody K.t.A. Méy od» (‘now while’) here introduces an 
admission which does not exclude, but rather Jends fresh emphasis 
to, a coming criticism introduced by 8é Translate: ‘now while, 
if his view in constructing (1265 a 39) this constitution is that it 
is the constitution most readily attainable by States.’ ‘Qs xowordrny 
must be taken with rots médeot and with modirelay, For the sever- 
ance of wodirelay from as xowordryy, cp. 2. 2. 1261a 15, and see 
above on 1265 a 21. For xowordryy ray adda, see Bon, Ind. 403 a 
3 sq. (‘ superlativus comparativi vim in se continet, ita ut vel ipse 
coniungatur cum geneuvo comparativo’). 

BL. ef 8 ds K.t.A. This 1s Plato's meaning (Laws 739 E, adava~ 
vias éyytrara kat 4 pia eevrépos). ‘Ita tamen cum Platone agit 
Anstoteles, ul videatur 1d compertum sc non habere; hoc autem 
facit, ut aequior ipst videatur’ (Vict.). For ry aparyy modreiay, 
cp. Laws 739 B. 

83. apioToKparikwrépay, ‘more aristocratic than the State of the 
Laws’ 1s probably the meaning, not than the Lacedacmonian State, 
Aristotle is inclined to regard the State of the Laws as leaning too 
much to oligarchy (1266 a 7). 

%ot pév ody, ‘some, in fact’: sce note on 1265 br2. Who these 
jnquuers were, 1s not known; they scem to have recognized only 
three constitulions, monarchy, oligarchy, and democtacy; neither 
Socrates nor Plato, therefore, can well be referred to, though Plato 
(Laws 691 C-693 E: cp. 773 C-D) praises the Jacedaemonian 
constitution for tempering the ‘stiong winc’ of royalty with a 
senate representing age and sobriety, and with the Epborate repre- 
senting the democratic principle of the lot or something lke it. 
There is a neater approach to the views of these éo in the doubt 
expressed by Megillus, the Spartan interlocutor in the Laws (712 
J), whether to call the Lacedaemonian constitution a tyranny 
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(because of the Ephorate) or a democracy or an aristocracy or a 
kingship. On the difference between their conception of mixed 
government and that of Aristotle something has already been said, 
vol, i. p. 264, and above, p. xiii, Whether Aristotle agrees with 
them in regarding the senate as an oligarchical element in the 
constitution, is not quite clear, for though in 7 (5). 6. 1306a ° 
18 sq. he describes the mode of electing the senators as duvacreuruxt, 
he elsewhere says of the senate, 20dov 4 doy} airy tis ders eoriv (2. 
g. 1240b 24). He clearly, however, did not agree with them in 
their view that the Lacedaemonian constitution was a mixture of 
monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy, for he speaks of it as a 
mixture of virtue (or aristocracy) and democracy in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 
16 sq. With the passage before us 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 18-34 should 
be compared, where other grounds for finding a democtatical and 
an oligarchical element in this constitution are mentioned. 

88. SypoxpareteGour, Bonitz remarks on this passage (Ind. 174 
b 54), ‘ub: subiectum non additur, Syyoxpareiodar non multum 
differt a Syoxpariay efvat,’ and he refers to 40 and to 7 (g). 1.1301b 
16. It is not, however, quite certain that rv modcrelavy should not 
be supplied: cp. 2. 11. 1273 a 41, where II‘ are probably right in 
reading ratryy ody oldy re BeBaias dpioroxpareiobat ry modtrelav, and 
4 (5). 1. 130% b 14 sqq. 

89. kard, ‘in respect of’: cp. rév kar’ dperiu fyepourdy, 3. 17. 
1288 a 11. 

éx ro S4pou. For this mention of a demos in the Lacedaemo- 
nian State, cp. c.9. 1270b 8, 18, 25: 6 (4). 9. 1294b 30. It is 
not meant that the ephors were always taken from the demos, but 
that all citizens were eligible (cp. c. 9. 1270 b 25, xa@lorara: yap é& 
drdvrev). As to the distinction between ‘people’ (or of ruxdvres, c. 
9. 1240 b 29) and xadol xdyaboi (1270 b 24), see Schémann, Opusc. 
Acad. x. 108 sqq,: ‘non Homoeos illis qui dsopetoves erant op- 
ponit, sed in ipsis Homoeis alios xadots kéyabots esse innuit, alios 
autem in quos haec appellatio non conveniat . . . Dignitatis tan- 
tum atque existimationis discrimen est’ (p. 138). See 6 (4) 9. 
42940 29 sq. 

40, Sypoxparetodar 84. Cp.c. 9. 1271a 32: 6 (4). 9. 1294D 
19 sqq.: 6 (4). §. 1292 b xx sqq. Cp. also Isocr. Areopag. § 61: 
Thue. 1. 6. 4. 

1266a, 1. é& 8@ «7A. ‘Aristotle understands this last principle’ (that 
the best constitution should be a compound of monarchy and 
democracy) ‘somewhat differently from what Plato seems to 
have intended’ (Grote, Plato 3. 363 n.). Plato says (Laws 693 D) 
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that povupyia (nol rupavvis) and Sypoxparia ate the two mother- 
forms of constitution, Persia being an exticme example of the 
former. and Athens ol the laticr: def 3) of xa) dvayxatov peradaBeiv 
dpdoiy rovraw, etmep edevdepia x Eora wai gudia pera cpovirews * 
that is io say, a good constitution should partake of cach of 
the two mother-forms (not of their extreme phases), or as he 
expresses it in 692 A, the fiery sclf-willed strength of birth (} xaré 
yévos av@ddys pdpn) must be tempered by the sobricty of age and 
checked by an approach to the piinciple of the lot. In other 
words, the force of authotitative hereditary government and the 
tempering element of freedom ought io find a place in every good 
State. It is doubtful fiom the sequel whether Plato mtended to 
lepresent monarchy, cven in it» milder form, as an essential ingre- 
dient. Thus in Laws 796 E he descubes his scheme for the 
election of councillors as ‘a mode of election midway between 
monatichy and democracy,’ though it is hatd to see anything in it 
which could in strictness be ealled monaichical. Fle certainly 
never meant that a good State must be an union of tyranny and 
extreme democracy, of which forms alone it could be said that they 
are the worst of constitutions or not constitutions at ail. Aristotle 
heie seems to confound democracy with extreme democracy, for he 
elsewhere speaks of democracy in general as the least bad of the 
mapexSdoes (Eth, Nic. 8. 12. r160b 39: Pol. 6 (4). 2. 1289b 
4 sqq.). 

Séov, It is possible that eeri should be supplied with déov heie, 
asin Eth. Nic. 2. 7. r107 a 32 and 4. 3. 145 b 28. Bonitz, however, 
is apparently inclined to emend the latter passage and io adopt a 
different reading from that of Bekker in the former (see Ind. 168 a 
5o sqq.). 

8. As to tyranny, cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 28sq.: 6 (4). 2. 1289b 
2, Aristotle must refer, as has been said already, to the extreme 
democracy (cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 31: 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 36), which 
is called in 6 (4). 14.1298 b 14 9 pddor’ elvat Soxoica Sqpoxparia, but 
he nowhere else seems to treat the extreme democracy as worse 
than the extreme ohgarchy : both are Suuperai rupavvides, 7 (5). 10. 
1312b 37. 

4. } yap x.7A. The dptoroxparia, which 1g a mixture of of efropo, 
of Aropot, and of xadol Kdyaboi, or of mAodros, eAevGepia, and dpern, is 
superior to the pohty, which combines only of eropor and of dopo. 
(wdovros and éAevdepia): cp. 6 (4). 8. 1294815: 7 (3). 7. 1307 
7 sqq. Tach of the three elements—moizos, chevOepia, dperj?—is the 
8pos of a conslitution (1294 a re): hence the dptoroxparia may be 
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said to combine three constitutions, It is true that a constitution 
combining only two of the three elements is admitted (6 (4). 7. 
1293b 16) to be dporoxparixy, but this is not Aristotle’s usual 
account of the dperoxparia. Susemihl, following Riese, brackets 
4 yip—Bedriov: he is inclined, indeed, to question with Schmidt 
the authenticity of the whole passage 1265b 29, el——-1266a 6, 
8npoxparixd (Qu. Crit. p. 370). His reason for bracketing 4 yap— 
Bedrlov is that the view expressed in this clause cannot have been 
held by Aristotle, who would regard, for instance, a combination of 
aristocracy and democracy, or even of oligarchy and democracy, 
as better than a combination of oligarchy, democracy, and 
tyranny (Sus.?, Note 222). The clause seems certainly open to 
this objection, but perhaps the contrast present to Aristotle’s mind 
is that which he has just drawn between an dptrroxparia like the 
Lacedaemonian and a polity like that of Plato’s Laws. 

5. 008° ¢xouca hatverat, See note on r261a 9. 

7. thy ddvyapxiav, as inc. 11. 1273 a 22 (contrast 1273 a 6). 

9. e& atperay KAnpwrods. ‘In thé appointment of members of 
the Boulé, of the astynomi, and of the judges of competitions, 
Laws 786 B-E: 763 D sq.: 765 B-D’ (Sus.?, Note 223). As to 
rowdy dudoiv, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 6 sqq. 

10. exxdyoidfew. ‘Plato, Legg. 764 A,’ Sus.—compulsory for 
the first and second classes only. See 6 (4). 13. 12978 17 sqq,, 
where provisions of this nature are reckoned among éAcyapyind 
codicpara ris vopobeclas. 

gépew dpxovras, ‘In reality, only in the election of the judges 
of gymnastic competitions (Laws 765 C), and also of the Boulé 
(Laws 756 B~E), and Aristotle has not yet come to the subject of 
the Boulé’ (Sus.?, Note 225). 

1. toGro 8é takes up 76 d¢ «.7.A.: see Bon. Ind. 166 b 58 sqq. 

12. kat 7d awetpdobar «7.4. So the astynomi and agoranomi must 
belong to the first or second class (763 D~E); the three hundred 
names from which the Nomophylakes are selected are to be chosen 
by those who are serving or have served in war as hoplites or 
horse-soldiers, and hoplites and horse-soldiers were well-to-do, 
substantial people (753 Bsq.); the superintendent of education 
is to be chosen. by the magistrates out of the Nomophylakes 
(766 B); the select judges are to be chosen by the magistrates 
out of their own number (767 C-D). As to the Nocturnal Council, 
see 951 D-E. 

18. kal rds peyioras x.7.A. ‘Haec falsa sunt, v. Plat. Legg. 
753 Bsqq.: 755 B sqq.: 766A sq.: 945 Esqq.’ (Sus). tis true 
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that selection from the two highest classes is enforced only m the 
cases of the astynomi and the agoraromt, but Plato probably counted 
on his arrangements proving adequate to secure the same result a3 
to the Nomophylakes (for these needed at least as much as the 
Asiynomi to be ai leisure to atiend to public affairs—cp. kat rod- 
rous. 763 1). and therefore as to the superintendent of education, 
the sclect judges, and the Nocturnal Council. On the other hand, 
the emphasis with which Plato msists on high excellence in his 
magi-trates, especially m reference to the supermiendent of edu- 
cation (dpurros els mdvra, 766 A) and the pnesis of Apollo (dyry 
fpurror, 946 A), seems io negative Aristotle’s charge that the con- 
stiuuon apptoaches oligaichy. Still, m Aristotle’s view, an 
Aporoxparia selects the best ék wdvray, nol ex tay adopupéver (6 
(4). 5. 1292 b 2-4). 

14, wai, ‘as well as the choice of dpyorres? The distinction 
between membersh.p of the Boulé ard dpyy is not always main- 
tained: ep. 7 (3). 6. 1306 b 8. As to the election of membeis of 
the Boulé, see Laws 756 B saq. 

15. dN secms to answer lo yey (see Sus. Ind. Gramm. s. v. per). 
Jt inueduccs a limitation of what has just been said, as in Eth. 
Nic. 10. 5. 1176. 21, 48a 8 ode Forw, GAAG Tatras ral ovra Staxec- 
péevas: cp. Rhel. 2. 24. £4028 24. 

16. éx Tav tpfrav. Should we supply renudreav here with Mr. 
caton, or is réy rpirav masc.? The same question arises with 
regard to ray tpirwv 7 Terdprwy, 17, and rois zparats xal rois devrépots, 
18. In the passage of the J.aws, the substance of which Aristotle 
1s here reproducing (736 B sqq), Plato has ék rév peyiorow rysnpiray, 
ek rau Sevrépav ryunudray, de Tay tpirav Teynpdrov, and Jasuy ck rod 
rerdprov Tipiparos, and if he changes without apparent cause from 
the plural to the singular, it is possible that Amstotle, who has 
hitherto used the singular (rod mpdrov rypjparos, rod Bevrépov Tipjparos, 
15 8q.), may change from the singular to the plural. It is. how- 
evel, also possible that ray rpiray may be masc., and mean * the 
members of the third class.’ 

17. mAhy ob wacw emdvayKes Hy Tois ee Tov tptrav } terdpruy. 
Here again the doubt arises whether ryznpdérey should be supphed 
with rav tplrav 4 rerdprov, or whether these words are of the mas- 
culine gonde:, dew has unveisally been taken to agree with rois 
ee rév tpiray 4 rerdprav, and if we thus take it, ryqedrey must be 
supphed, and the meaning of the sentence will be, ‘but Plato did 
not make voling compulsory [in elecuons from the third class} on 
all the members of the third and fourth classes.’ This 1s a strange 
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way of expressing the fact that Plato compeiled the three higher 
classes alone to vote in elections from the third, and it is not 
surprising that extensive alterations have been suggested in the 
MS. text. But is it absolutely certain that ma@ow agrees with rois éx 
rap rplray  rerdprov? May not the meaning of the passage be—~ 
‘but Plato did not make voting compulsory on all in the case of 
those elected from the thirds or fourths,’ or, if we supply rounpdrav, 
‘from the third or fourth classes’? For the dative rots ex rév 
tpirev } rerdprwy, if we understand it thus, cp. 1. 8. 1256 b 34, rais 
dais réxvats (‘in the case of other arts’), and [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 
5, vias ray dvOparwv, and see Bon. Ind. 166 b 26-38. Waew is no 
more bound to be in agreement with rois x.r.A. than radrns with rijs 
Hyepovias in 7 (5). 4. 1304 22-23: see for other instances of the 
same thing de Part, An. 4. 9. 685 2 9: 3. 1.66249. If, how- 
ever, the interpretation of rois ék rav rpirev } rerdpreav which I have 
ventured to suggest should be thought inadmissible, I would pro- 
pose the omission of rots: alpeir@a: will then need to be supplied, 
as in the next sentence. See Susemihl’s apparatus critecus, and 
Qu. Crit. p. 370 sqq., for the emendations which have been already 
proposed. As to fv, cp. 1. 12. 1259 a 37. 

18. ék 88 [rod terdprou] rav rerdprav. The probability is that 
roo rerdprov and réy rerdprov are alternative readings, which have 
been by some misadventure admitted together into the text. See 
critical note for other instances of the same thing. It is hardly 
conceivable that Aristotle wrote ‘from the fourth class of the 
fourths,’ and the only remaining alternative is to adopt Victorius’ 
conjecture of rév terrdpwy, which Sepulveda found in some MSS.— 
there also probably a conjectural emendation. 

19. ék rodrwr, ‘from the persons so elected.’ 

20. of ék rav peylotav ripnpdrov Kot Bedrious. These words 
seem to go together as the subject of the sentence. For of ek r. p. 
tytnndray, cp. Plato, Laws 756 D, rév ék rod rerdprov kad rpfrov ripn~ 
paros ... Trav 8 &k rod Seurépov kat mporov.  BeArious, ‘the more 
respectable’: cp. 3. 13. 1283.4 36. That these words refer not to 
the elected but to the electors, is evident from Plato’s use of them; 
besides, the péyora riyqpara (i.e. the first and second, 13) will 
number in the Boulé exactly as many representatives as the 
third and fourth. Not only most of the magistrates will belong 
to the well-to-do classes (1266 12), but also most of the voters 
in the election of members of the Boulé, 

23. thy totadryy modcrelay, ‘the constitution of which we have 
spoken,’ 1, e. ry dplarqv, 1266 a 2, The conclusion here arrived at 
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is considered by Aristotle to be established, partly by what he has 
said in 1266 3, and partly by the failure of Plato to construct his 
Siaie in the way in which he had announced that it ought to be 
consliucted, We need not mfer from 1266 a 4, that the best con- 
suiution of Aristotle will be a compound of more constitutions than 
two; all that Aristotle says is, that a constitution compounded of 
more than two js better than a constitution compounded of two only. 
It is evident from the passage before us, as well as from the com- 
mencement of the Second Book, that Austotle is looking forward 
to an inquiry as to the best constitution. 

26. koi wepl Thy atpeotr tov dpydvrur, 1c. as well as in the elec 
tion of members of the Boulé. Fo: in the election of the Boulé, 
though Austoiic has not fully described it in the passage before us, 
the proce-» laid down by Plato is threefold (Taws 956 B sqq.) :—- 
first, an equal number of mdividuals is Lo be nominaicd by election 
fiom each class m the manner he prescribes . next, all the ciuzens 
we to select our of those thus nominated 180 persons fron cach 
class. thirdly, half of these are to be taken by Jot. Thus Plato's 
scheme for the election of the Boulé 1s one which wolves rd && 
aiperéy alperovs, and Armtolle implies by xai that this is a perlous 
way of electing a Boulé, Plato employs the ssme method in the 
selection of the Nomophylakes, Laws 753. 

27. exer emxivBuvov, cp 4 (7). 2.13244 38 cprddiov eye, Cp. 
also de Gen, et Cort. 1. 7. 323 b 30, dead evarria eoriv i evavrincw 
éye. Observe that Aristotle’s objection is to & aiperav alperai, 
Nol to KAnporol éx mpoxpirev, an arrangement which suits a polity 
(6 (4). 14.1298 b 9). 

29 thy wodttelav thy ew rots vopois, Aristotle does not meddle 
with the laws which occupy so large a part of the dialogue 
(1263 a 1), because his aim 1s to show that the constituiion sketched 
in iL is unsatisfactory, and that there is still room for an effort to 
suggest a belter. 

31. mwodiretar. Tein. ‘ Werfassungsentwiirfe.’ Aristotle refers to ©. 7, 
constitutional schemes, not to actual constitutions like those of 
Solon and Lycurgus. 

The word i8tdérys 1s used by Anstotle both in contrast with 
such terms as dpyov (6 (4). 16. 1300 b 21) or of ra xowd mpdrrovres 
xat rodrevdpevm (4 (7). 2. 1324 b 1), and in contrast with of eiddres 
(3.11. 1282a 11: cp Plato, Soph. 221 C, Protag. 322). Here 
both these contrasts seem to be combined. we find the former of 
the two inc 11 12732 35 andc, 12, 12973b 29. The distinction 
of the ierns and the philosopher survives m Cicero (Vict. quotes 
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pro Sestio gx. 110) and in Epictetus (Arrian, Epictet. 3. 19)— 
see Grote, Plato 3. 130 n. 

83. xat xaO &s xr. Vict. ‘est quasi declaratio antecedentis 
illius nominis.’ 

84. odSels yap xer.A. We read of the Cynic Diogenes in Diog. Laert. 
6. 72, free SE Kal kowas etvar deiv rds yuvaixas, ydpov pydéva vopiter, ddrd 
tov melcavra rf mecdon (reo beion conj. H. Stephanus) cveivar’ xowods dé 
8:4 rodro kat rods vias: but if this view was expressed in the Wodirefa 
which passed under his name (Diog. L. 6. 80: Henkel, Studien p. 9), 
Aristotle knows nothing of it. The work must either have been 
spurious or of a later date than this passage. Zeno of Citrum taught 
a community of women among the wise in his Mod:refa (Diog. L. 4. 
131), and was followed by Chrysippus (ibid.), but this would be 
after the time of Aristotle. The Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes 
was not a modrreta, Aristotle, however, mentions in 2. 3. 12624 
1g sqq. that some Libyans had women in common, and he might 
have mentioned other instances of this, just as he notices the customs 
of some barbarous tribes in relation to community of property 
(c. 5. 1263 a 18qq.): see for instance Hdt. 4. 104, and Strabo’s 
report (p. 302) of the stories of Ephorus about some Scythian 
tribes—elr’ airiohoye? Sidr rats Siatrais edredeis dures Kal ob ypnuarioral 
pds re GhAnAous ebvopodyrat, kowa mavra xovres Ta Te Ada kal ras yuvai- 
kas xal réxva Kal thy 8dnv evyyéveav, mpds te rots exrds Gpayol elo kab 
dvlkgrot, obdév txovres Onép oF SovAeicover Cp. also Ephor. Fr. 53 
and Strabo p. 775. Euripides in the Protesilaus (Fr. 6g5 Nauck) 
had made one of his characters say, 

Kowbdv yap eivat ypiy yuvatkeioy Aéxos = 
indeed, we are told by Polybius, that among the Lacedaemonians 
kat mdrpiov iw cal ovunbes tpeis dvdpas exew Thy yuvaixa wai rérrapas, roré 
82 Kat mrelous ddeApods Svras, xal ra réxva Tobrav elvat Kowd (12. 6, 8 
Hultsch). Inc. 12,1244 b 9, the plan of a community in property 
as well as in women and children is spoken of as special (tov) 
to Plato; here only the latter. 

86. dmd rv dvayxatwv dpxovrat. The authors of constitutional 
schemes before the time of Plato seem to have made their special 
care the supply of the necessary wants of their citizens. (It 1s not 
clear how far this is true of Hippodamus.) Plato, though he too 
attaches great importance to questions relating to property (Laws 
736 C sqq.), did not lose sight of higher thmgs. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 
1329 b 247, where rd dvayraia are contrasted with ra els ebeynpootyqy 
kal meptoudiay and are said to be attended to first. Plato has some 
remarks in Laws 630 E on the way in which the legislators of his 
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own day epproached their task. For dpyorra, cp. de Scnsu 3. 
436.4 19-b1: Top. 1.14. 105 b 12-13. Then starting-point was 
also thet main point, as the nexi sentence shows. Cp. Tsoct. 
Areopags. §§ 44-43. 

88. woteicOar, We have rowier ordow, 7 (5). 4. 1304 b 4. but 
roiowras rhs éiBérets, 7 (5). 10 13124 20, and eramerixis roira- 
pevoy Thy Kram, 7 (3). 6. 13062 38. See on phrases of this kind 
Shilleto, Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 103. where he siss—‘ any 
verb in Gicek may he resolved inio the cognate substantive with 
wotetr bat.” 

30. todr’ perhaps means the icgulation of property wi-h a view 
to prevent civil discord. Bern, ‘ dahin zielence Vorschlage.’ Others, 
who must probally be earlier in date than Phaleas (for he 1s con- 
trasted with ray radu cués in 1266b 16). c.g Pheidon the Cornmthian 
(c. 6. 1263 b 12). had sought io regulate property. According to 
Henkel. Studien p. 36. who refers to Ro-~cher, Thucydides p. 247, 
Anm. 1, Phaleas was an older contemporary of Plaw. 

40. rds krijoes, ‘landed property’ (1267 b 9), as nc. 6. 1265 a 
38 and 4 (7). 9. 13294 18. 

1. KaroxtLopevars is piobably not to be taken wih xaderdy, but 1266 b. 
rather in the sense of ‘for,’ or possibly in the case of.’ 

of xaderay wero. It would seem fiom this thal even in the 
foundation of colonies unequal lois of land were often given, 
Tédert must be supphed heie and wédes in the next hne, ‘This is 
a wo1d which Aristotle ofien omits: thus #éde has to be supplied 
in c. 9. 12692 34: riy mod in c, 11. 1242 b 31: wédeor in 8 (6). 
4. 13192 37 and 3. 6, r278b 2. 

ras 8° 48 Karocxoupévas, ac. rddecs duadifew. Cp. for this phrase 
Rhet. 3. 1x. 1412.4 16, kai rd dvaparloda ris méhecs. 

3. 1h tds mpotkas K.1.A. Rich men were to give dowries when 
their daughters mairied poor men. but not to accept them fiom 
the parents of the bride, if poor, when they or their sons mariicd, 
Poor men were never to give dowries, but only to receive them. 
Aristotle does not criticise this regulation. but 1t appears to make 
il the mtcrest of rich fathers to marry their daughters to rich men ; 
thus it tends to defeat it, own object. An additional regulation 
compelling rich families to ntermarry with poor ones would seem 
to be needed. This scheme of equalizing landed property by 
regulations as to dowrics implies that downes were often given in 
land, and also that they were often large, as we know from other 
sources that they were. We see also that poor fathers commonly 
gave dowrics as well as rich ones. Plato abolishes dowries 
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altogether in the Laws (742 C: 774). Vict remarks, ‘in mentem 
hoc etiam venit Megadoro Plautino, and quotes Plaut. Aulul. 
3. 8. 4: 

Nam meo quidem animo, si idem faciant ceteri 

Opulentiores, pauperiorum filias 

Ut indotatas ducant uxores domum: 

Et multo fiat civitas concordior 

Et invidia nos minore utamur quam utimur, 

Et illae malam rem metuant, quam metuunt, magis, 

Et nos minore sumptu simus quam sumus. 
The absence of a dowry, however, would be muck. felt by the wife, 
owing to the facility of divorce in Greece: cp. Menand. Sentent. 
371, romcy & ampouos odk Zyet mappyoiav, and see C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. 3. § 30. 16, who quotes this line. See also vol.i. p. 17x sq. 

6. dy, sc. 7d Tis obclas wAiGos (cp. caréov, 1267 b 13). Plato, 
however, would seem, no less than Phaleas, to have equalized the 
landed property of his citizens (Laws 737 C, ray re yi xai ras 
oixjoes rt padiora teas éxwepyréor), Phaleas himself did not meddle 
with anything but land (1267 b 9 sq.), but this may well have been an 
oversight, for his views clearly pointed to an equality in all kinds of 
property. If so, he went, in intention at all events, farther than Plato. 

mdetov 88 «1A, Literally, ‘to acquire to a larger extent than 
would leave his property five times the size of the smallest.’ As 
to mevramAaciay, see note on 126g b 22, the passage referred to in 
mparepoy. 

12. dydyky &.1.A., ‘the abrogation of the law must of necessity 
follow’: ‘neque enim pati poterunt patres filios suos esurire’ 
(Vict.). Some render AvecGa: ‘be broken,’ but the following pas- 
sages, collected by Bonitz (Ind. 439 a 5)—z. 8. 1269 a 15: 7 (5). 
4. 1307 b 10: 6 (4). 14. r298 b g1—seem to point rather to 
‘abrogation’ as the meaning. Cp. also c. 8. 1268 b 30, vdpor 
dbow H mokreias, and 1269 8 15, rd 8 eOilew ebyepas Avery rods vépous 
qaddoy. 

18. gpyor yap «7.4. Cp. Plato, Rep. 552. Yet contrast Pol. 
7 (5). 12. 1316 b 18, drav pév roy jyendvoy rwées drohéraot ras obclas, 
katvoropotew, drav dé ray ddAay, obdéey yeyverat Sevdv, 

14, Sér, ‘ that.’ 

pev ody here, as in 1265 b 29 and elsewhere, introduces an 
admission which lends emphasis to the criticism introduced by dana, 
24. What the main value of equality of property is, appears from 
c.g. 32702 38. Another useful effect of laws of this kind is men- 
tioned in 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 6 sqq, 
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xen Twa Sdvapw eis Thy wokuTiRhy kowwviay, For this use of is, 
cp 6 (4). 16.1300 b 20 dua eis ty modcrelav béper, 

16. paivovrar Breyvoxdres, ‘cleatly have recognized’: sce note 
on 12614 9. 

17. Zékwv. To what law of Solons does this refer? C. F. Ler- 
mann (Gr. Antiqq. t.$ 106, 12) and FE, Curtius (Gr. Fist. 1. 329 EB, 
T.) take it as 1elersimg to some law fixing 2 maximum limu to 
the acquisiuion of land, but Gio.c (Gr. Hist, 3.-182, ed. 3) dunks 
that ‘the passage does not beat out such an opmion.’ He scems 
to hold that Arisiotle here only 1cfers to Solon’s ‘ annulment of ihe 
previous mortgages,’ and to the Serachtheia generally. The fo:mer 
view is probably coirect, but in any case Solon’s legislation 15 
evidenily conceived by Auistotle to have tended to an equality of 
propeity. Jt is deserving of notice that no mention is made of the 
equality of landed propeity which Lycuigus is alleged by some 
authonties to have insunued 

map Gddows. Laws of this naime appear at one time to have 
existed at Thm (7 (5). 7. 1307 4 29 sq.) and elsewhere (8 (6) 4. 
13194 6 sqq.). On the other hand, Polybins remarks as to Crete 
(6 46. 1, quoted hy C FP. Hermann, Gi, Antiqq. 3. § 63. 16). thy 
te yap xopuy kara Stwapi atrois équaow oi vdun, vb 3) AeySucroy, ele 
dmeipov xrficba, ‘The Licmman Law at Rome probably imposed a 
hmit only on the occupation (fossess20) of the publ land. 

19. Aokpots, Accoiding to Buchsenschutz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
p 32 n,, the Italian Locrians are meant, and the Jaw was probably 
among those ascribed to Zaleucus. Jt appears, unlike the rest, to 
have apphed to propeity generally (oteia), and not merely to land, 

Qi én Bex. Lt seems better to supply vdpos cori from 17, 
19 with d&acdfew than to supply some word fiom rwdtnaw (19) 
with the opposite meaning of ‘enjoin. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 2 Io, 
fy 88 7d ye dpxatoy év rodAais méhect vevopnbernpévoy pnd€ rudely ceiver 
rots mpdrovs kAfpovs, A special protection was given in the Lace- 
dacmonian State to the ‘original shaie, if we may trust Heraclid 
Pont de Rebuspublicis 2. 7. madeiv 8€ yijv Aaxedarpovios atorxpov 
vevouorar' ris 8 dpyxatas polpas ovde tfeorw, Aristotle apploves the dis- 
couragement by the Lacedaemonian laweguver of the sale of landed 
property (if that is the meaning of 4 tedpxovea [yh ?].c. 9. 12408 
20: cp. 8 (6). 4. 13192 13, 7D pi) Suveigew els re pépos Ths tnapyovons 
éxdarg yfjs). Pheidon the Cormhian, again, had sought to keep 
the number of Jandowneis the same. These legislators appeal to 
have endeavounced, like Plato in the Laws, to secme each household 
in the possession of the original lot. The motive probably was 
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partly a wish to prevent the impoverishment of old-established 
households and the civil troubles which were apt to follow, partly 
a wish to prop up an oligarchical régime, for Plato (Rep. sg2 A, 
556A) notices prohibitions of alienation as a means, though one 
too rarely resorted to, of preserving oligarchies, concentration of 
wealth in a few hands being regarded by him as commonly the 
cause of their displacement by democracies. 

22. Kol mept Aeuxdda, i.e. ‘at Leucas to name one instance,’ as in 
I, 12,1259 b 8. As to wep) Aevxdda, see Bon. Ind. 5794 29 sqq. 

23. of yap wr.A. The meaning apparently is that men became 
admissible to office on the strength of half a lot or less, an arrange- 
ment suitable enough to an agricultural democracy like Aphytis 
(8 (6). 4. 13194 14 sqq.), but not suitable to an oligarchy, because 
poor men came to hold office. 

29. p&Adov yap «7.A. Cp. Plutarch, Demetr. c. 32, Aapmpay rg 
Tlddrom papruplay diBods SiakeAevopera py ry odvolay mdelw, rv be dwdn- 
oriay mouiy éddoow rév ye Bovddsuevoy ds drnbas elvar mdotewy, ds & 
ye py madav gtdomdovriay obros odre wevias ore dmopias dirpddakrat. 
Plutarch evidently refers to Plato, Laws 736 E: cp. 742 E and Rep. 
521 A. Cp. also Sen. Epist. 2, non qui parum habet, sed qui plus 
cupit, pauper est. 

33. watSetas. A remarkable view, probably suggested by Spartan 
precedents: cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 21, ofov mparov rd mep) Thy rpopyy 
rév raider’ spuolws yap of rav mrovolay rpépovra rois rdv mevjroy, cad 
mradevovrat tov tpdmoy roirav by ay S8ivawro kal réy mevnrav of maides* 
Spolws 88 Kal emt ris exoperns pAtklas, kat Srav avdpes yévavrat, roy adrdy 
rpénov, ovdty yap addyros 6 wAovwtos kat 6 wéys. Aristotle is quite 
with him in this matter (5 (8). 1. 1337 @ 21 sqq.). 

36. rovadrny ef js. See above on 1257b 15, and cp. 12672 24, 

88. @n, for which Spengel and Sus.? would read érel, Sus.? dr: ?, 
seems defensible. 'The meaning is— besides, you need to deal with 
office in addition to equalizing property, for ordais is occasioned 
not only, as Phaleas and his school think, by questions about 
property, but also by questions about office. It is as great a trial 
to a man of high capacity to have to share office equally with his 
inferiors as it is to a poor man to be starved.’ Compare Jason’s 
saying (3. 4. 1247 a 24), that it was starvation to him not to be a 
tyrant. Cp. also Stob. Flor. 45. 21, é« ry xowdy ’ApiororéAous 
StarpiBdv" ai mAcioras ordoets bed Prdoripzlay ev rats médeae ylyvovrat, rept 
tipis yap ody al ruxdvres, GAN of Buvardraroe SiapgicByrodat, 

1, of 82 yapievres, ‘men of education’: cp. 1267 a 39, and see 
L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen x. 334 8q. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 
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I, 3. 1095 b 22, of 8€ xapievres nad mpaxrixo) rity [mpoapoivrac], and 
Pol. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 9, where this quality in the rulers is treated 
as a security that they will not plunder or outrage the ruled. 

& 8¢ iq «rd. Hom. Il. 9. 319 is quoted to support by the 
authority of Homer what has just been said as to the feeling of 
oi xaplevres, Cp. Plato, Laws 756 E, deddor yap dy kat deomdrac otk 
dy more yévowro ida, ob8é év leas rysais Siayopeudpevor avror xal 
onovdaio.: Eth, Eud. 2. 3. r221b 2: and the remarks on consti- 
tutions placed by Isocrates in the mouth of Nicocles (Isocr. 
Nicocles § 14 sqq.). 

2. ob pévov 8, Here there is a transition from racd{ovow, 12 66 b 
38 to d&ikotow, 3-—from men as citizens to men as moral beings. 
As inequality of property is not the only cause of civil discord, so 
neither is it the only cause of dda, Aristippus had apparently 
anticipated a part of what Aristotle says in the passage which 
follows: see Plutarch, de Cupiditate Divitiaram, c. 3. 524A sqq., 
a passage which I do not notice in Mullach’s collection of the 
Sententiae et Apophthegmata of Aristippus in the Fragmenta Phi- 
losophorum Graecorum. Compare also Cic, de Offic. 1. 7. 24—1. 
8. 26 (referred to by Giph. p. 217). 

3, 81d rdvaykata ddixodoww, dy deos. ““Axos rivds, genetivo vel id 
significatur quod avertitur, Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 26, vel id quod 
expetitur, Pol, 2. 7, 1267a 3, 9: 7 (5). 5. 13054 32’ (Bon. Ind. 
26 b go sq.). For this second meaning of the word dkos (‘a means 
of obtaining’), see Liddell and Scott s.v., and cp. 7 (g). §. 1305 4 
32, Gxos 8é rod # pi yiverbar } rod yiverbat frrov rd ras unas pépew rods 
dpxovras, and 2, 1x. 1273 b 23, Pdppaxov ris jovylas, Bonita, it 
will be seen, explains deos as ‘a means of obtaining’ both here and 
in g, and there is much to be said for this view. But on the whole 
I incline, with the commentators generally, to give it in these two 
passages its more usual meaning of ‘ remedy’ (Sus. ‘ Gegenmittel’). 
“ay will then refer, not to rév dvayxalev, but to d8cnudrev, which must 
be supplied from ddw«odow. The view of Phaleas was probably 
shared by many: cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293b 38sq. and [Xen] Rep, 
Alh. 4. 5. 

A, Gore... wewhy explains dy deus: ‘the result being that no 
one will be driven to steal clothes by cold and hunger.’ 

5 Smug... émiBupaow. Xatpwor is introduced here and not 
before, because when a man satisfies an absolute need, though he 
feels pleasure (sec de Part An. 4 11 690b 26-691 5), yer 
pleasure 1s not his aim. Compare the distincuon drawn between 
wi Gyety and xaipew in Eth. Eud 2 8, 12234 24: cp also Rhet. 
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I. 12,1372 b 24, ddiucodor 8é rots To.ovrous al Td ToLadra tous eyovras 
fy abrol évdeeis # els rdvayxaia 4 eis brepoyty 9 els drddavow, 

éiy yap «1A. This passage would be much simplified, if 
adixorey were substituted for émibupotey in 8, but it is perhaps pos- 
sible to elicit a satisfactory sense from it as it stands, Taking it as 
it stands, I incline to translate as follows— for 1f men have a desire 
going beyond mere necessaries, they will commit wrongful acts to 
cure it: nay, not only to cure a desire of this nature, for they may 
desire superfluities with a view to experiencing painless pleasures.’ 
I follow Lamb. and Bern. in my rendering of &@ rairnv. Sepulveda 
translates these words ‘medendi gratia,’ apparently interpreting 
ratrqy as = larpclay, not riv ratrys larpeiay: it would also be pos- 
sible to supply rv dmOuplay with rairqy. For pelfo éméupiay rév 
dvayxaioy (i.e. pello embupiay ris émeBuplas roy dvarykaiav), Cp. c, 10. 
12724 28, xeipor rav epspar (i. €. xeipov f} 74 ray épdpwy), and see Jelf, 
Gr. Gr. § 781 d. For od roivw, cp. Xen. Anab. 7. 6.19, ovvenduvupe 
pnds & of Gddoe orparyyel EraBov cirnévat, pH rolvy pyde Boa roy 
Aoyaydv Eno, and Demosth. de Cor. cc. 107, 244. What pleasures are 
meant by ‘painless pleasures,’ appears from Eth. Nic. ro. 2. 
1173 b 16, drum ydp eiow al re pabnparical kal rév kara ras 
aloOhoes ai did ris doppyoews, Kal dxpodpara dé kal dpdpara modded 
kal pyfpat xa) edrides and de Part, An.1.5.645a 78q. Isocrates (ad 
Demon. §§ 46-47) is already acquainted with the distinction. It 
has long been noticed that painless pleasures are elsewhere said 
by Aristotle not to be accompanied by desire (Eth. Nic. 7. 13. 
1152 b 36, émel xa dvev Adays kal émuplas elely HBoval, oloy ai rod 
Geapelv evépyciat, ris picenas otx evdcots oons: 3.14. IIiga 4, pera 
Adans } émOvpia: Eth. Eud. 2. 10. 1225 b 30, ere emiOupla pév cai 
Oupss del pera Abmys), Still an émOupia rod Ocdoacba is spoken of 
‘in Rhet. x. 11. 1370 25 sq., and an éméupla pabjrews in Eth. Nic, 
3. 3.1xI1a 31. But here perhaps the question hardly arises, even 
if we retain émi@upotey, for the desire spoken of in the passage 
before us is not a desire for the painless pleasures themselves, but 
for the superfluities through which men sometimes mistakenly seek 
them. If this is so, it would seem to be unnecessary to adopt 
any of the emendations of the words xal ay éméupoiev which have 
been suggested with the view of meeting this difficulty, among 
which may be noticed that of Schneider, cat dv yy émOupdow, that 
of Bojesen, whom Sus. follows, cal dvev ém@upsdy or Kal dvem@ipyror 
(cp. Clem. Al. Strom. vii. p. 742 A, B), and that of Bernays, who 
omits dy érifupotev, With the account here given of the motives of 
ddicia, compare (in addition to the passage from the Rhetoric 
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qioted above) Pol, 2.9. 12712 16 sq.: 6 (4) 11 1295 b 10 sq: 
Teocr. de Antidosi, § 217 (cp Aristot. Rhet. 2. 23. 1398a 29 Saq.)! 
Plato Laws 870: Cic. de Rep 2. 41. 68 8. 

9 ti ofy dkxos tay tpidv Tovrea; Vor Boniiz’ interpretation of 
dixos, See above on 3. The last three words have been translaicd 
in many different ways. Tam. supphes ‘malorum,’ Vict ‘fom- 
tum,’ Sepulv. and Giph. ‘cupiditatum.’ Sucemihl translates, ‘in allen 
diesen drei Fillen’: Bernays, ‘fiir diese drei Klassen’ Others 
supply d8tnpdrev, and, I incline to think, nghily (cp 16, mpos ras 
juxpis dBixins BonOqrixds). It we take ins view, the translation will 
be. ‘what then 1s the remedy for these three kinds of wrong-doing ?’ 
‘The three aie (1) wrong-doing for the sake of abscluie necessaries ; 
(2) wiong-doing for the sake of superflutics with a view to cur.ng 
painful desire and obtaining pleasure ; (3) wrong-doing for the sake 
of superfluitics with a view to obtaining painless pleasure. 

IL. 80 adrav xalpev. We expect, not do: abray yaipew, but xaiperv 
rats dvev Aurév Hdovais; Aristotle, however, seems to say that those 
seekers for painless pleasure who desire to be independent of others 
for their enjoyment will ask the aid of philosophy, for all other 
pleasures save that of philosophy (ai dda, 12) presuppoxe the 
assistance of other human beings. He does not absolutely deny 
that trepSoda’ are a means to some sorts of painless pleasure; 
a tyrant, for instance, may use his power ove1 other men to pro- 
vide himself with exquisite sculpture or music; but those seekers 
after pamless pleasure who desire to be mdependent of others will 
go to philosophy for it (cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 2 27 5qq-). 

12. émel dSixodot ye krA. ‘Other remedies, in short, besides 
that of Phaleas, are necessary, for...’ For evel... ye, CD. I. §. 
1254b 34: 3.6, 1255a 19. In the passage before us emei... ye 
introduces an evident fact adduced in support of the unexpressed 
conclusion to which the preceding sentences pomt—the conclusion 
that to remove the occasions of d&i«ia something more than a due 
supply of the necessaries of Jife is requisite—training, in fact, both 
moral and intellectual. Both these kinds of training tend to wean 
the mind from the pursuit of excess—ras trepBodds, i.e. an excess 
of wealth, power, glory, and the like (4 (7). 5. 1323 2 37-38). or 
an excess of other goods such as wine and good living (J‘th. 
Nic. 7. 14. 11844 15 sq, referred to by Congreve)—the one by 
limiting the desires, the other by affording pleasures attainable 
without command over other human beings; and it is through 
a craving for excess that men come to commit the worst offences. 
Men become tyrants, for instance, when they are not content with 
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the honours and emoluments of citizen-rulers (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 
1134 b 7); and how great the tyrant’s crime is may be gathered 
from the high honours paid to the tyrannicide. 

14, koi at tysal, ‘the honours, as well as the crime the punish- 
ment of which they reward.’ 

15. For the place of od, see Bon. Ind. 5394 5 sqq. 

17. 6 rpéros ris addou wodurelas, Cp. c. 5. 12644 11. 

éru x.t.h. Compare the criticism passed on Plato’s Laws in c. 6, 
1268 a18sqq. Ephorus had already insisted that it is as necessary 
for a State to possess the qualities which enable it to repel attacks 
from without as the internal concord (éuévoa) which secures it 
from ordots (Diod. 7. 14, 3~4: cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 480), and 
Anstotle in a similar spirit (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 12914 6 sqg.) now 
goes on to point out that it is necessary to take considerations of 
national security into account, not only in framing the constitution, 
but also in reference to the question of the amount of property to 
be possessed by the members of the State, for if this is too small— 
and perhaps Aristotle imputes to Phaleas a leaning in this direc- 
tion, though the latter had said nothing definite—the State will 
hardly be a match for States simular to itself, while, if the amount 
is too large, States superior to it in power may well be tempted 
to attack it, (It is interesting to notice that a Greek State might 
be too poor to resist attack. In Aristotle’s day (4 (7). 12.1331 a1 
sqq.) the mavérzel of war had become elaborate and costly.) Thus 
an Spos ris odolas is necessary, as he had already said in 1266 b 27; 
he returns, in fact, to this point, reasserting it on grounds of 
national security, whereas in the intervening passage, 1266 b 28~ 
1267a 14, his aim had been to show the insufficiency of even 
@ correct épos ris odeias without a correct education. Down to 
1267 a 37 Aristotle in criticising Phaleas seeks m the main 
to point out the latter’s errors of omission—he ought to have 
regulated rexvorotia, to have fixed an gpos rijs otolas, to have satis« 
fied the Few as well as the Many, to have instituted a given kind 
of education, to have taken the security of the State into account : 
in 1267a 37~1267b 9, on the other hand, he deals directly with 
Phaleas’ panacea for ordas, and points out how small is its value, 
indicating at the same time the true remedy. Thus the passage 
12674 17-37 finds an appropriate place where it stands in the 
text: to place 12674 37-b 13 before it (with Susemihl) as an 
alternative version of 1266 b 38-1267 a 17 (which it does not seem 
to me to be) is, surely, to disturb the sequence of the criticisms 
contained in this chapter. For ra mpés abrods modiredoovra: Kadds, 


2. 7. 12678 14-31, agi 


cp. Polyb. 6. 46. 8. 9 kat AaxeSapovious ... xdAAtaTa Tay ‘LAAQVOY Th 
wpos opas airots wodrever Gat Kal ovptppoveiv. 

19. For the contrast implied im sai mpbs rots yermavras cat rots 
udev ndvras, cp. 4 (7). 11. 1330 b 35 sqa and Thue. 1. 80. 3 

22. tag mohitixds xprcets. Vict. ‘domesticus usus’: ep 5 (8). 6. 
13412 8, where, ay here, it is contiasted with roXemieds (the sense 
of modirixov nc. 6. £265 a 22 is quite different), Jere (cp. 18) the 
political acnvities of fellow-citizens in relation to cach othe: are 
referred to. ‘The catizens of a State must posscss a due amount of 
property (3. 12, 12834217: cp also 2.11 12734 24). 

24. rogoitov...dv. See Vahlen. Aristorel. Aufsatze 2. 2tn., 
and cp 1266b 36. Thasos was a case in point As to its wealth, 
see Boeckh, Public Fconomy ot Athens F. T. p. 31rr. ‘The 
Thasians weie compelled to defend thea gold mines on the con- 
tinent from the cupidity of Athens, which perhaps clatmed them 
as a conquest won fiom the Persiars’ (‘Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 
3 6). Samos also suffered for its fercility an a similar way (Strabo, 
Pp, 637). 

al mhyotov Kal Kpetrroug Cp. 1266 2 20, of ek toy peylorer Tyan 
padrey xal Bedriovs, and 1263 b 5, 7d xaptourbat xai BonOzcat. 

25. dpuvew with the acc. seems to occt but rarely in the 
writings of Aristotle (see Bon. Ind.s ¥ and Mr. Ridgeway, Camd. 
Philol. Trans. 2. £32), but it 1s less imtrequent in those of Plato 
(sec Ast, Iuexicon Platon. s.v.) 

28. peév ody (‘it is true.’ as in 1263417) prepares the way for, 
and Jends increased emphasis to, def 3@ «7A. I take the meaning 
of the passage to be—‘ Abundant wealth is advantageous’ (why 
it is so, we learn from 1267 @ 22-24: Cp. 3. 12. 1283417 sq.: 
6 (4). 4.1291 a 33): ‘therefore, let us ask abundant wealth foi the 
State, only stopping short of that excessive amount which suf- 
fices of itself to attract attack on the part of stronger States, apart 
from any other causes of wai’ Cp, Poel. 7. 1451 4 3, dure bei 
xabdmep eri ray copdroy kai ent rav (yoy exer pev péyeOos, ratro bé 
evoivertoy elvar, olt@ Kal ert ray pudwy Exew pev pixos, Tovro o’ ebpynpd- 
veuTroy elvat, 

B1. oftws ds By «.7.., * but only under circumstances under which 
they would go to war, even if’ ete. In the anecdote which follows 
Aristotle’s principle finds illustration and confirmation. The wealth 
of Atarneus was not out of proportion to its defensibility. It was 
not considerable cnough to lead stronger States, not imfluenced by 
othe: motives for attacking it, to attack 1t in the hope of gain, for 
a long continuance of costly operations would be necessary for us 
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reduction. Atarneus was a renowned stronghold, like Pergamon in 
the same region, As to Eubulus, see Boeckh, Hermias von Atarneus 
(Ges. KI. Schriften, 6. 183 sqq.), and Sus.?, Note 247. He wasa 
wealthy Bithynian money-changer, who had got possession of two 
strong places on the coast of Asia Minor, Atarneus and Assos, at a 
time when the Persian Empire was falling to pieces. The crisis in 
his fortunes referred to here must have occurred before he was 
succeeded—about 352 8.c. according to Boeckh, but certainly not 
later than 347 3.c.—by Hermias. Boeckh places it as early as 
359 B.c. (Ol. 10g. 1), when the Persians under Autophradates were 
operating in this region against the revolted satrap Artabazus, 
Aristotle, being a friend of Hermias, would be well acquainted with 
the history of Eubulus, and also with the neighbourhood of Atarneus, 
For other illustrations derived from this part of the world, see 
the references in Bon. Ind. 662b 6nsqq. Autophradates remained 
a conspicuous Persian leader till 332 3c, when he disappears 
from the scene (A. Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 3. 169). 

85. #8n, ‘on the spot,’ 

87. tore pév o8y x... Mev ody, which is here answered by od 
yy, introduces 2 summing up on the merits of Phaleas’ scheme, 
which is no longer criticised for not being accompanied by other 
measures, but considered in itself. Susemihl regards @or, 34~ 
d8ixGvrat, 1267 b 8, as a repetition or alternative version of 1266 b 
38-1267 a 17, but it hardly seems to repeat 1267 a 2-17, for this 
passage refers to dds«la, not to erdow, and its teaching does not agree 
with 1266 b 38-1267 4 2, for there we are led to infer that equality 
of property would be a remedy for orders, so far as the mass of 
men are concerned, whereas here we are told that the desires of 
the many are boundless and that a mere sufficiency will fail per- 
manently to satisfy them. 

39. av...dy. See Bon. Ind. 41a 59 sq., who compares 3. 9. 
1280a 36: 6 (4). 4.1290b 4. The doubled av gives emphasis: 
see Prof. Jebb on Soph. Oed. Tyr. 862, 1438. 

40. xal paivevrat, Not only are the xapierres likely to feel irrita- 
tion, but as a matter of fact they visibly make attacks, etc. (cp. c. 3. 
12624 18). 

1. dhyorov. Cp. Isocr. de Pace, § 7, where Solon, Fragm. 13. 
71 sqq. is in the writer’s mind. 

2. S:wBodta. The form found in Attic Inscriptions is SaBeAla (so 
too éraBedia, fuwBérsor, 6Bedioxas, dBedeia), though they have rpi@Bo- 
Aov, mevrdBorov, SexhBorov, and the old form éBedds only once (and 
that before p,c, 444) takes the place of the usual 8odds (Meisterhans, 
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Giammatik der attischen Inschiitten, p.g) Alt the MSS., kow- 
evel, have étPodia here. See Boeckh, Public Tcon of Athens 
L. T. p. 276 sqq., where the fact nouced by Aristotle is fully illus- 
trated. ILere, as is often the case in the Pohucs, Athens 's glanced 
at without beng referred to by name. 

wdrptoy, ‘a settled. traditional thing.’ 

8. Tor gus without dy vith the subj. see Bon. Ind. 307 b 38. 

5. tov yo.dtwr ‘the before-menuoncd Unngs’: ie. red pa ava- 
aide apos aAAyAors Kal TOD jay det BeioOue Tod wAcioros (OL TOU pH 
maeorerrciv, 7). “Apyt}. Which has called forth many emendations, 
svems to be used in the sense of ‘souce’: cp. 7 (5). 1. 130rb 4: 
7(5) 7 1307.9 7: Meteor, 1. 14 351.2 26, dpyy S€ revrav xal 
airuv «rd. For the thought, cp. 8 (6). 4.13194 1 sqq.: 6 (4). 
13. 1297b 6 sqq. Compare also Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 16, and the 
answer of the Pithia to Lycurgus, when be enqurcd, ‘by the 
establishment of what kind of usages (woia vena) he would most 
benefit the Sparians’—edy rets pv xadds jycioBae vols dé webapyew 
vopoberiiay (Diod. 14 2). 

6. emeckeis... paddous, Vict. ‘honestiores et humihores.’ 

18. 4 (faut cute.’ Bon, Ind. 313 2 26) ragiv ted petpiav, ‘some 
modeiate maximum.’ 

14. Is é& to be taken with gatverae (as Vict. taxes it) or with 
karacxevétav (as Bein)? Probably wish the former. ‘It is evident 
from the legislation of Phaleas that he constiucis his State (or 
citizen-body) on a small scale’. cp. Meteor. 2. 2.354 b 15, €k raurys 
di, ss dropias Kal dpx trav bypav eugev elvar ai rod mavrds Datos H 
Gidarra. For riv médy (Vict. ‘ordo civium’), cp. c. 8, 1267 b 30 
and 3. ¥. 1274b 41. 

15. Phaleas seems to have been as unfavourable to the rexvirat 
—a far wider term than our ‘arusans,’ fur we hear of reyvira: who 
were favourites of tyants, 7 (5). 11.1314 b 4--as JIippodamus was 
the reverse. Hippodamus, himself one of the class, brings them 
within the citizen-body (c. 8. 1267b 32); Phaleas makes them 
public slaves. The Bdvaveor rexvira, as we learn from 3. 5. 
1278 a 6 sq., were in cally umes m not a few States either slaves 
or aliens, and this continued to be the case to a large extent down 
to the ume of Aristotle. But Phaleas wished them to be public 
slaves. We do not learn why he proposed this. When Senophon 
proposed in the De Vectigalibus (4 23) that the Athenian State 
should invest in 1200 public slaves, and let them out for service in 
the mines of Laurmum, his aim was to incieate the revenue of the 
State. ‘I'he scheme of Phaleas would obviously have ths eflect, 
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for it would secure the State a monopoly of skilled labour, but 
whether the object of Phaleas was to enrich the State, is perhaps 
doubtful. More probably, he wished to keep down an aspiring 
class, the members of which often acquired considerable wealth 
(3. §- 12784 24) and would be likely to overshadow or even to 
buy up his cherished class of small landowners, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of fixing a maximum to their income. Aristotle, 
we see, recoils from the strong measure of making all reyvira: 
public slaves, but he seems to be willing that of ra rowa épyatépevor 
(cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 36, xarackevd{ew te rdv kowdy) should be 
so. Does this mean ‘all workers on public land, buildings, and 
property’ or ‘all reyviras employed on public property’? It is 
not clear: perhaps the latter is the more probable interpreta- 
tion, though, as a matter of fact, Aristotle does make the culti- 
vators of the public Jand in his own ideal State public slaves 
(4(7). 10. 13304 31). In any case he adds the proviso that even 
this measure must be carried into effect in a certain way, if 1t is to 
have his approval. Diodorus describes (11. 25. 2 sqq.) how the 
cities of Sicily, and especially Agrigentum, employed the multi- 
tude of Libyan and Carthaginian captives taken after Gelon’s 
victory at Himera in all sorts of public works (al 8¢€ médes els 
médas xarérryoay rovs dcapeévras alypaddrovs xal ra Snpdowa Tov Epyop 
Sa rovrav émecxevatov xrA.). The work was no doubt cheaply 
executed, and this would be one of the advantages of employing 
public slaves for this purpose. Another would be that work would 
be executed more rapidly and efficiently than if, in accordance 
with the usual method, a contractor (épyoAdBos) was employed: 
see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 42. 8 (ed. 2). Plato, it may be 
noted, includes epyodd@o. among the indications of a Aeypaivouvca 
nds (Rep. 373 B). On the system of épyokaBela or épywvia, see 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 69. 18 (ed. 2), or in the later edition 
by Thalheim, Rechtsalt. p. 99. x, and Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr, Gr. 
2. 481 sqq., 507 Sq, (Inscr. 353, 367). The scheme of Diophantus 
would no doubt be unpopular with the many citizens of Athens 
who were rexvira: (Biichsenschtitz, Besitz und Erwerb, pp. 325-8), 
and it probably came to nothing (xareoxedafev, 18). Whether the 
Diophantus here referred to is the well-known Athenian statesman 
of the time of Demosthenes (as to whom, see A. Schafer, Demos- 
thenes und seine Zeit, 1. 11. 1: 1. 182), is quite uncertain, 
Schémann (Griech, Alterth, 1, 365) thinks not. 

16. ad’ elwep x... I see no cause for any change in the text. 
‘as, which Bekker, following Morel, inserts before Avcpavros, 18, 
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rests on no MS. authority end can probably be dispensed with, 
Artsiotle’s iment.ou perhaps was to make the sentence run xafirep 
éy ?ErWdyre te xal “Agena, but then he remembered that the 
scheme of Deophantus 1eraimed unexecuted. 

22. “InméBapos 82 Edpupdvros Midyowos. Hesychius calls him 
Elpugsdevras mais: Photius, Ldpuxdavros MaAjatos ff Ocdpros (C.F, 
Ticrmann, de Tlippodamo Milesto. p. 4 sq.). Tie was one of the 
colonists of Thu. We notice that the name of Hippodamus’ 
father is here mentioned. whereas in c. 7. 1266a 39 Phaleas is 
simply described as akéas 6 XadxnBdvos. Were there other Mile- 
sians who bore the name H-ppodamus ? 

Thy tay mohewy Btalpcow, ‘the division of cities into streets’ or 
‘quartets’: Bern, ‘den Stadtebau mit gethedten Quartieren.’ Dio- 
dorus thus describes the laying-out of Thuru, which was cone under 
the direction of Llippodamus—ryy 8€ daw dveddpevor xara pév pros ely 
rérrapas mAuceias .,. kara b€ Td wAdiros SuetAoy eis speis wAareiag . . 
tnd 8€ robrav Trav crevaray remrnpopever rais oikiats ) wédts edaivero 
Kadds xuteoxeuioGat (Diod. r2 10.7) For the use of the word 
marcia here, compare the phrase genai ddds (Iloeck, Kicta 3. 452), 
which [oeck explains as ‘a stiangers’ quarter.’ C F fermann (de 
Hippodamo Milesio, p. 32) thinks that when Meton 15 made in 
the Aves of Aristophanes (941 sq ) to design an agora at the centre 
of his city with straight streets converging on it from every pon, 
he repioduces the [lippodameian agora at the Peiracus, but this 
seems doubtful, for then Meton’s scheme would be nothing new, and 
much of the point would be lost. Besides, Thurit was not thus 
laid out. 

28, xarérepey. See C.F. Yermann, ibid. p. 47. The word is 
used of : culling up’ a surface with roads, trenches, or mines: so 
Strabo (p. 793) says of Alexandita, daca pev obv d8cis xatarérpyrat 
immAdrots Kai dppaty\dros. In the passage before us dois is not 
expressed. A city laid out in Hippodamus’ fashion with straight 
roads was said 10 be ediropos, 4 (7) 12.1330b 23, 30. This laymg 
out of Peiracus is not to be confounded with its fortification by 
‘Lhemistocles ; it is probably to be referred to the ume of Pericles. 

24. nal wept trav A\dov Biov, ‘as well as in his architectural inno- 
vations.’ 

mepitrérepos, sce note on 1265a 11. Hippodamus belonged to 
the slirrmg generation, active in strikimg out fresh paths (5 (8). 6. 
134¢a 305q.), which followed the Persian Wars. 

25. weptepydrepov, in too studied and overdone a way.’ The 
meaning of the word is well illustrated by its use in a fiagment of 
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Dicaearchus (Fragm. 33 a: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 246), meplepyos 
yap % roatty oxnparowotla Kal mpoonoinros K.7.A. Cp. also Isocr, ad 
Demon. § 27, «lvae Botaov ra mepi ri eo Gira piddKados, dAAG pi} kadra-~ 
miarhs' Fors S& gidoxddov pév rd peyadomperés, xaddwmorod 82 rd 
meplepyov, Hippodamus was probably influenced, as will be shown 
presently, by the teaching of Ion of Chios, who was himself 
perhaps influenced by Pythagoreanism; but his peculiarities of 
dress, etc., seem to be characteristic rather of the individual than of 
any school of opinion, political or philosophical. The Pytha- 
goreans of Hippodamus’ day do not seem to have worn long hair: 
Diodorus of Aspendus, who apparently lived at and after the time 
of Aristotle, is said to have been the first Pythagorean to wear it after 
the fashion of the Cynics (Athen. Deipn. 163 e-164 a, r&p mpd atrod 
nudayopixdy AapmpG re cadre augrevrypévay kat Aovrpois xal drefupace 
koup& re rh ovvpber xpopévar), Long hair was in Hippodamus’ day 
a mark of Laconism, and it does not surprise us in a Thurian 
(cp. Philostrat. Vita Apollon. 3. 15, quoted by C. F. Hermann, de 
Hippodamo p. 20 n., xopav 8¢ émurndedovow, Somep Aaxedarpdrior mddar 
kal Godptor Tapavrivol re xa MiAsor Kat Sadcots rd Aaxwvifer jy ev Adyo), 
but the'expensive adornment ofthe long hair of Hippodamus points 
perhaps rather to his Ionic extraction (cp. Thuc. 1. 6. 3), if it does 
not remind us of the Govpiopdrrets, larporeyvas, ohpayedovuxapyoxopurras 
of Aristoph. Nub. 326. His abundant and expensively ornamented 
robes would recall the Persian costume (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1. 
148, kal Tépoat ev dvOoBadet éoOpri kal modnper xpioOar voulfovow ed~ 
mperés elvat, jpeis 58 drperés), or the Ionian (Tim. Fr. 62: Miller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1, 206), or the garment which Zeuxis, a resident at Ephesus, 
wore at the Olympic festival, into the fabric of which his name 
was woven in gold letters (Plin. Nat, Hist. 35. 62), were it not that 
they were of cheap materia! and that he made a point of wearing 
warm clothing in summer as well as winter, notwithstanding the 
current proverb, év Oéper riv yAaivay kararpiBes (Leutsch und Schnei- 
dewin, Paroemiogr. Gr. 1.74). This would seem to have been a 
purely individual whim, comparable to that of the Sophist Hippias, 
who would only wear things which he had made himself (Hippias 
Minor, 368 B sqq.), for if the Cynic Crates (Philemon, Inc. Fab, 
Fragm, 53, ap. Diog. Laert. 6. 87) 
Tod Oépovs pev elxev indriov bacv, 
iy dyxparis fj, Tod 88 xetudvos pdkos, 

his crotchet is far more comprehensible than that of Hippodamus, 
Perhaps, however, like Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 321 A), he held 
that the thick shaggy hides of animals served them as a defence 
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not only against the cold of winter. but also against the heat of 
suinmer, and sought to protect himself in a simular way. Be this as it 
may, Atistode had litle pauence with affectauon even ina man hke 
Xenocrarcs (Athen, Deipn. 330d, quoted by Beinays, Phokion 
p 119), and what he thought of one of these whims of Ippodamns 
may piobably be gathered from Rhet 3. 7. 1¢08 a 11, 7b 8 dvado~ 
ydy dori, dav pire wepi ebdyxay abroxaSdddas Aeynrae pyre wept ebteha 
cepvds, pnd’ ent rq ebredet dvdpare éxfi xdopos’ ef BE pH, Kwpwdia Matverat, 
alov rote: KAcorparv" Gpoias yap ea TAeye sat ef trey dy “adina ouxy.” 
(Compare the quotation from Sirattis in Athen. Deipn 160 b, 
Llupaverar dé acpav te BuvAopat vaddr' 
Grav haxqy &bire, pi) “ztyeiv popor, 

and the whole following passage in Athenaeus, and see Meincke, 
Ti, Com, Gr. 2, 780.) There was a saying about the people ot 
Miletus---Madyoun dgdveror pev ode eluiv, BpGor 8 oldwep of akuverut 
(Ith. Nic. 7. 9. 1151 4 9)—which the eccentneiues of Hippodamus 
recall (cp. also Ephor. Fr. 92 Muller). Austotle must have ob:ained 
these details about Hippodamus fiom some earher source, Lut I do 
not think that there 1s much reason for doubting the authenticity 
ofthe passage = ‘The Giceks were vigilant observers and keen critics 
of things which seem to us personal uifles (see Mr Sandys’ note on 
Demosth contra Steph. 1. c. 68). Heimippus took the trouble to 
record that Theocritus of Chios critic.sed the dress of Anaximenes 25 
draideures (Athen. Derpn. 214 C), and we also hear in the same passage 
that the grammazian Call stratus m one of his writings found fault 
with his great contcmporary, the Homeric critic Atistarchus, émt ro py 
elpvOpas duréyerOut, hépovrds re xai tad towtrou mpds watbeins éftraow. 
The Socrauc Aeschines secms to have been very severe on the 
diess of Telauges in one of his dialogues (Athen. Deipn. 220 a 5qq ). 
Plato himself reckons it as one of the metits of povruwy (Rep. 
423 B), that it teaches men how to diess and wear the hait and 
caily themselves, Arstotles object in this curious paragraph 
probably 15 in part to prepare the reader for the fancifulness of 
{Iippodamus’ constitution, but he also regarded a man’s life and 
character as lo some extent a guide to the value of his specula- 
tons, in practical philosophy at all events; thus Eudoxus’ view that 
Pleasure ig the greatest good gained support from Ins 1:emarkable 
temperance (Eth. Nic. 10. 2.1172 b 15 sqq.: cp. 10.9. 1179a 17 
sqq., and Rhet. 1. 2. 1350.8 5 sqq.}- 

26, 2o8jros I incline to make dependent on Ade kat dope 
noduredel, C,. F Hermann makes it depend on 7Ajée only (de 
Hippodamo, p. 21 n.), but it seems moe natural to carry on both 
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majder and kéopp modvredet. The combination of costly ornament 
with clothing of a cheap material is quite in harmony with the 
other eccentricities attributed to Hippodamus in this passage. 

28, Adyrog SE Kat wept thy Any ddow, ‘learned in Physics also’ 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 963. 5), as well as about the laying out of cities: 
‘learned about Nature as a whole also.’ As to the word Adyis, 
see Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 284. For tiv qv piow, cp. 
tis dmdons picews, I. 5. 12542 31: ris Gkys dicews, Metaph. A. 6. 
987b 2 (opp. r& pba): Metaph. A. 8. 1074b 3, mepréxer rd Ociov 
ray GAqv pier (cp. Pol. 4 (7). 4.13264 32). To Aristotle the medd- 
ling of Hippodamus with 4 dd pivots was probably a further sign 
of mepeepyia:: cp. de Respir. 21. 480b 26, rv re yap larpav dco 
xopipol 4 weplepyor, Aéyovod ru mepl hivews Kad tds dpyas exeiOey d£todar 
AapBdvew, Was Plato thinking of men like Hippodamus, when he 
speaks (Rep. 495 C sq.) of dvépwmioxor who ek rav reyvaav dkandéow eis 
thy prrocogiay, ot dv xopaporarot dvres Tuyxdvact wep) Td abrédv Texvior ? 

80. karecxedafe. The imperfect is used with reference to Hip- 
podamus’ plans, as being nothing more than plans. 

81. puplav8poy, ‘of ten thousand citizens.’ Isocrates contrasts 
Sparta with ai pupiaydpa médes, Panath. § 257. Hippodamus 
evidently wished his State to be large for a Greek State, but not so 
large as Athens, which had 20,000 citizens. 

tpia. In this view of Hippodamus, which may have suggested 
Plato's classification in the Republic, we can perhaps trace the in- 
fluence of Egypt: cp. 4 (7). 10. 13298 40sqq.: Plato, Tim. 24 
A sqq-: Isocr. Busiris, §15sq. Compare also the three classes 
into which the population of Attica was divided—Eupatridae, 
Geomori, and Demiurgi. But Hippodamus evidently had a passion 
for threefold divisions, inherited very probably from Ion of Chios: 
cp. Isocr. de Antidosi § 268, Sy (sc. rév madadv codiorav) 6 pev 
Grepoy ro wAROos ehnoev elvat rdv dvrav, “Epsmedoxdrjs dé rérrapa, kal 
veixog kat didiav év abrois, "lav & ob mreiw rpidv. See vol. i. p. 381 
n. and Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 4g0. 1. This leaning to the threefold was 
also Pythagorean: cp. de Caelo 1. 1. 2684 10, xaddmep ydp pact kab 
of TvOaydpeot, 73 av kal ra mdvra roils tpi Sprorat, and the whole 
passage down to 268a 29. That which was divisible into three 
was held by them to be perfect and continuous. Aristotle himself 
is inclined to say, reAcur@ 8’ ev rpict mdvra: see note on 1262 b 27 sqq., 
and cp. Meteor. 3. 4. 374b 33 sqq. He would not, however, agree 
that there are only three pépy méAews, or that these are yewpyol, 
rexvirat, and +d mporrodepotv : contrast his own enumerations in 4 (7). 
8-9 and 6 (4). 4. 
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33. kai explains and hmits +d mpowodepntv. See note on 12632 
15. 

Thy xdpav, In most Greek Staics there was sacred, pulic, and 
puvate land. This was so im Crete, m the J.acedacmonian Staie 
(Thirlwall, Mist. of Greece, 1. 303), at Athens, ete. Anstotie divides 
the land of his ‘ best State’ into public (including s1ered) and private 
land, his public land being set apart for the support of the s3ssitia 
and the worship of the gods not for the support of the muutary 
force, like that of Ilppodamus. ‘I'he pubhe land, here termed 
dyuocia, is called xowy in 36 (ep 4 (7). 10. 13308 Tol, because it 
was to be the property of the community (Sus, ‘ Staatsacher’), and 
not of private individuals. We are not told why Ilppodarnus 
made the soldiers’ land pubhe lend , pethaps he did so, wishing 10 
keep it more under the control of the State than piivace land would 
be-—to pievent its alienation, for ms ance, or its passing mto other 
hands than those of soldters. 

84, iBiav. In 3. 4. 1277 b 26 the fem. Zor is used. 

37 It would scem that Iippodamns regarded the office of law as 
measurable by the action of the law-courts; if the law-courts only 
checked mutual wiong, Jaw did no more. ‘This would not satisly 
Plato or Arttotle, who, unlike the Sophi-t Lycophroa (3. 9 1280 b 
10.$q.), expected Jaw to do something more than protect men ‘rom 
mutual wiong—required it, in fact, :o aim at making them good 
and just. .As to the classification of offences heie given, C. F. 
Hermann (Gr. Ant 3. §§ 61-62) traces in Attic Iawa classification 
under the three heads of d8pts, kaxovpyla, and gives. As to ips, 
gee Rhet 2. 2. 1378 b 23 sqq. and Rhel.r 13.1374 4 13 Sq, 
where its nature is explained: sce also the remarks of Tug. Stu- 
dien aus dem classischen Alterthum. p. 61. As to the 8ixy Ada- 
Sys, which included all damage, direct or indirect, not falling 
under some recognized category of offence, see C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Ant. 3. § yo and note 9. Mr. Pattison, in his copy of Stahr's 
edition of the Politics, quotes Strabo, p. 702, wheic Onesicritus, 
in recording the customs of the Indians of Musicanus’ terrilory, says 
— Bixny 32 py elvar wAqv gdvov Kat USpews' obx em air yap td ph) 
mraGeiy tadra, th 8 év ruis cupBodaiots ex’ aire éxdar@, Gare dvéyerOar bet 
édv ris mapaQh tiv wlorw, ddAa Kal wporéxew Sr morevréov, kai pi 
3udv mAnpody thy mékw. Compare with this Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 20, 
and note on 1263 b 21. C, F. Hermann (de Hippodamo, p. 29) 
regards offences against the State and against religion as omilied 
in Tippodamus’ classification, and it would seem that if they are 
to be included, they must be brought under one or other of his 
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three heads. A different classification of the subject-matter of 
laws will be found in Demosth. contra Timocr. c. 192, where of 
mept rev idiwy vdpor are distinguished from of sept ray mpds rd Onpdoroy 
(see Hug, Studien, p. 81). Aristotle’s own classification of d:xaerjpra, 
which is given in 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 18 sqq., throws light on his 
views as to this subject. 

89. évopobérer 88 k.r.A. See as to this Supreme Court, vol. i. 
p. 382 sqq. That a few should judge, as this court would do, ofall 
matters, is treated as an oligarchical arrangement in 6 (4). 1 
1g01a 12: an aristocracy or polity would commit some subjects 
to all the citizens, others to a few, but here the few were to judge 
(in appeals at any rate) on all subjects. 

1268a, 2. dpe, sc. dero dev, ‘Deposit’ is probably the meaning 
(Bern. ‘einreichen *\—cp. yndodopias, and Plato, Laws 753 C—not 
*ferri domo’ (Vict. ), or ‘dari unicuique’ (Lamb.). 

3. ypdébew is in the same construction as ¢épev. This proposal 
implies that most people of the class to which dicasts belonged 
could write. The regulations as to the Ostracism suggest the 
same conclusion. But then it must be remembered that in either 
case only a word or two would have to be written, and that in the 
Ostracism at all events persons unable to write would be allowed 
to get others to write for them. 

thy Blkny, cp. épiuyny caradxdfecbar [sc. ri dékyy], de Caelo 1. 10. 
279b ro. 

4, nevdy, SC. pepe muvdxior. 

7d pév 7d 8 py, ‘wished partly to acquit, partly to condemn,’ 

robro Siopitery, ‘to particularize this.’ 

5. dvayxdtew. We see from oideis in 1268b 1%, that the 
unexpressed subject of dvayxa{ew probably is a person or persons, 
but it is not clear whether we should supply rév vopobéryy or 
interpret with Bern. ‘ people compel them.’ 

Q. yiveoOar is dependent on vépov érider = évopobére. 

&s olmw «7.4. See on this passage Dittenberger, Got. gel. 
Anz., Oct. 28, 1874, p. 1369 sqq. With him I take Aristotle to 
mean that Hippodamus proposed this law as a novelty (compare 
the importance attached to 7d iStov in c, 12), whereas, in reality 
(viv, i.e. ‘in Wirklichkeit ’), says Aristotle, it exists in several States. 
Ido not think Anstotle means that Hippodamus’ suggestion may 
be taken as an indication that no such law then existed, whereas 
in his own day it existed in several States, for his remark would 
then possess merely an antiquarian interest and would be out of 
place where it stands, Besides, the other interpretation suits better 
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with the use of és w'th the participle. On viv in the sense of ‘1d 
quod in re ac veritate est,’ see Bon Ind 4g22 60 sqq. As to the 
cxsience of this law at Athens, see A. Schafer, Demosthenes und 
seine Zot 3, 2. 33. who compares Anplot. Fragm. 428. 13494 
524q : Aeschin. in Ctes,¢ £354: Isoci.de Pace $82. Iti noticed 
as a wise Jaw in democratic Stazes in Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 424 a 
34 0qq. tis not clear how if all the fighting class was supported 
by public land togethe: (doubtiess) with us offspring, there should 
be any need in Hippodamus’ State for a separate enactment 
securing to the childien of those slain in war sustenance from 
the State. 

10. wap’ ddhkog ‘on other States than that designed by him’ 

12. aiperods, ‘elected,’ not taken by lo:—a sign of oligarchy (6 
(4). 9. f294b 8 5q.). Cp, however, 2. 11. 1273.4 26 sq. 

Shpov & doles «rd. This is added. because the word is often 
used of the poo: only, as inc. 6. 1265 b 39 and c.g t2yoh 2g. 
Tlippodamus might well have meant by if only the yewpyot and 
WEXMTRL, 

13. kowdv Kal fevrkav nat dpdavikdy, ‘public matters matters 
1elating to aliens, and matters ielatmg to orphins.’ For fevixiiv, 
Bonde (Ind. 493 a 42) compares 3. 5 12780 7. Hippodamus 
would seem to have contemplated the sojourn of aliens im his State 
—conuast the Lacedacmonian gemAagia (C. F. Hermann, Gi .Ant. 
1. § 27 14)—and to have provided foi magistrates like the Pole- 
march at Athens (Aristot. Fragm. 388. 1342 b 14 sqq ), chatged with 
their supervision. "Opdavopudaxes and déppunerai (in the Law of 
Goityna, col. 12. 21, dpravodicacvat) were also known to Gieek 
States (C. F. Uermann, Gr. Ant, ed. Thalheim, Rech*salt. p. 14. 3), 
and orphan heitesses were especially cared for (Hdt. 6. 57). Inppo- 
damus’ classification, however, brings the supervision of aliens and 
orphans into unusual prominence: contrast -Aristotle’s treatment 
of the subject of magisterial competence in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b To sqq. 
and 8 (6). 8. C. F. Hermann notices the omission of ‘res sacrac,’ 
but they are probably included under ‘ public matters’: Hippo- 
damus made a liberal provision for worship (1267 b 33). 

16. wparov pév seems either not to be taken up at all, or not till 
od kadds 8, 1268 b 4. 

vhv Siolpeow. For the acc. after dropioa, cp. Meteor. 2. 2. 
355 b 24. 

20. ylvovras, i.e. those without arms, the cultivators and artisans. 
We sec from the scolion of Hybrias the Cretan, that the possessor 
of arms was the lord and master of those who had them not. But 
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the enslavement of one part of the citizen-body to another is a 
constitutional solecism: cp. ¢. 12, 1273b 37 and 6 (4), 11. 
1295 b 25, Bovderat y modus €& trwy eivat kat dpolwy ort pddtora, 

21. per ody, I incline to think, introduces, not a correction of 
Sore ylvevra cxedév Sovdo: rév ra Sma Kexrnpevor, but an inference, as 
in. 1. 1252a 7: each of the two words retains 1ts own meaning, 
péy being answered by 68¢, 24. 

22. wodvropdkaxas. A magistracy bearing this name existed 
at Larissa (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 29). Its main duty probably was to 
guard the city against external, and possibly also internal, foes: 
see Aen. Tact, Comment. Pohiorc. 1. 3 and 22. 7, where the words 
mohiropuAakeiy and rodsropudakia are used. The mention of orpary- 
yous just before supports the view that this was a military office (see 
also Pol 8 (6), 8. 13224 30-b 1). Sepulveda suggests (p. sx b) 
that sodrropddAaxes were to exist in the State of Hippodamus, and 
it is possible that strategi also found a place init. 

23. ph peréxovras 8€ tis wohtrelas K.7.A, On the phrase peréyew 
rhs wourelas, see the references in Bon. Ind. 462 b 26 sqq. It is 
here used in contradistinction to xowveiy ris modtrelas, though in 
27, four lines lower down, it appears to be used in the same sense 
as this phrase. In line 23 it is imphed that, while those who elect 
to magistracies xowavoicr ris modirelas, only those who are eligible 
to the supreme magistracies can truly be said peréyew rijs modtrelas, 
In 6 (4). 6. 1293 3 sqq., however, the distinction between the 
two expressions is differently drawn, for in that passage ol peréyovres 
tijs woherelas are those who possess, of xowwvodvres those who actually 
exercise political privileges. The contrast between the Lacedae- 
monian constitution and that of Hippodamus is probably present 
to Aristotle’s mind, for under the former the ephorship was open 
to the people, and this helped to recommend the constitution to 
them (6 (4). 9. 1294b 29 sqq.). Yet at Carthage the demos was 
propitiated, not in this way, but in another (2, 11. 1273 b 18 sqq.), 
and the constitution of Solon, the merits of which are often 
acknowledged by Aristotle, though it opened the dicasteries to all, 
excluded a large portion of the citizens from office. Even under 
the fully developed democracy, the Athenian demos seems to have 
willingly left some offices of the highest importance to be filled by 
those who were fittest to fill them ([Xen.] Rep. Ath, x. 3). 

25. &dhd introduces a rejoinder from some imagined defender of 
Hippodamus’ scheme, and rodro & 26 Aristotle’s comment in reply. 

29. ér «1.4, Hippodamus probably intended, as Vict. suggests, 
. that the cultivators should sell food, etc. to the artisans: this would 
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be a sufficient razson d'ére for them. ‘This implies, no doubt, 
that the cull.sators will produce enough fiom thei: lots to supply 
both themselves and the a:tsins, whereas Austolle quesuons (42) 
whether two households could be supported even from ihe cultiva- 
tors’ and warnors’ land togerner. Stil, how else are the arusang 
to be mammamed ? 

81. xaQdmep, 1.¢ m the Stile of Mippodamus (where they bate 
no land) as in others. 

83 edddyws, because any social clement that contributes to the 
existence of the State is ma bioad ~ense a part of the State (6 (4). 
4. 1299 b 39 sqq.). 

834 i8fa, ‘for themselves.’ 

8G yewpyijoouow, ‘are to till the soil’: see on ths use of the 
future (cp. gravra:, 38) Bon. Ind. 754 b 17 sq. 

AO. @\dérpiov, ‘alien 10 the constitution,’ and in all likelihood 
hostile to ut (cp. 23 sq.). -Hippodamus, howevet, probably meant 
the public land to be culivated by slaves. Arstotle, we nouce, does 
not raise any question as to the mode of cultivating the saci ed land, 
though the same difficulty might arise here also. 

42. 16 re wAHO0s kA. ‘It will be a difficult matter to produce 
enough to enable cach of them to support as a cull.vator two house- 
holds, and then again, why are not the culuvaiors to denve ditectly 
from their own farms and from the same lots of land at once sus- 
tenance for themselves and a supply of food for the fighting class ?” 
Edéts means ‘without any preliminary distinction between public 
and private Jand.’ “*Amopoy seems to be used in the same sense 
as in Metaph. Z. 3. 1029 a 33 and Eth, Nic. r. 4. 10974 8, or 
perhaps as in Plato, Rep. 378A and 453 D, though Bonuz would 
appear to explain it as ‘deficient,’ to judge by the passages with 
which he groups the passage before us (Ind. 85b 20). Vict, 
Lamb , Giph., Sepulveda, and others also translate the word ‘too 
small.” J have rendered yeapyoes duo olxias ‘ support as a cultivator 
two households,’ because this 1endering seems to be requucd by 
the sense, but it 1s difficult to extract 1t fom the words: Stahr 
translates ‘zwei Haushaltungen zu bestreiten,’ but this translation 
1s open to the same objection. Teapyjoe does not suit well with 
xaprav: Spengel, in fact, conjectures mévav in place Of xapmrav 
(Anstot. Studien 3. 15), but yeapyfee appears to be the doubtful 
word. The expression yeapyjaes dio oikias has long been felt to be 
a very strange one: we fail to find a real parallel to 1 in such 
phrases as xopevew boi 30v, Pind, Isthm. 1. 7 (cp. Soph. Antig. 1151), 
and if we retain the reading yeopyfoe (sce critical note), we must 
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probably seek an explanation of the construction in the use of the 
cognate accusative. We have olxeiv dvo olxias in c. 6. 1265 b 26, 
and it is possible that Aristotle here substitutes yewpyeiv for olkety 
seeing that the phrase olxeiy do oixias (or even Storxeiv Sto oixias, 
4 (7). 10. 1330a 7) would obviously be inapplicable to the 
cultivator of whom he is speaking. In 6 (4). 1. 12894 I sqq. we 


- find, if the reading of 0? is correct, rdéw fv pgdios dSuvpcovrat kowevely, 
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For dd tis yiis = dd rod ynrédov, see Liddell and Scott s. v. yf and 
Bon. Ind. 154.2 39 sq. Or do the words mean ‘ from the Jand as 
a whole’? Bern, would omit xaf and read dxé rijs pis trav abray 
«Anpav, where however ris ys seems superfluous. As to the thought, 
Comte, on the contrary (Social Statics E. T. p. 130), ‘assumes ag 
an average that, under all conditions which are not very unfavour- 
able, the labour of every agricultural family can support at least 
one other as numerous as itself, if not two or three.” It will 
be observed that Aristotle takes it for granted that the cultivators 
will be equal in number to the warriors in the State of Hippodamus, 
for if the former were more numerous than the latter, one cultivator 
would not have to maintain two households, and the difficulty 
anticipated by Aristotle would not arise. 

5. 75 xplvew dfioGr, So O, and though Vet. Int. has ‘lex 
iudicare dignificans,’ there is no doubt of the correctness of this 
reading: cp. 2.12. 1274b x1, 6 wept ray pebny vdpos, 7d rods vnorras 
ovprociapxeiv, and 1274b 19-20. ’Agwiv is ‘to prescribe’ (cp. 
gdoxew, 1, 13. 1260 b 6),as in 4 (7), 11. 1331 a 3, where it answers 
to pdoxovres, 1330 b 32. 

Ths Sikns dwhas yeypoppdvys. I? read xploews: I? Stns, which 
Sus. adopts. In 18 we have elmep drdés rd eyxAnpa yéyparrat dixalos, 
If we read xpicews (and perhaps we thus get some additional point 
from the more marked contrast with xpivew Siapodvra), we cannot 
well attach to it a different sense from that which it bears in the 
preceding line, where it seems to mean ‘adjudication’ or ‘judicial 
decision.’ We cannot well interpret the first xpicews thus, and the 
second (with Bonitz, Ind. 409 b 60) ‘ causa,’ ‘the action.’ But if 
we translate the second xpicews also as ‘the decision, we must 
apparently take ‘the decision’ here as meaning ‘the charge to be 
adjudicated upon.’ This is awkward, and it seems better to adopt 
the reading of I. Kpioews may well have been repeated by mis- 
take from the preceding line. 

ém)s, ‘in absolute terms,’ without saying 1d pév rd 8é wh, 1268 4 4, 
or wés pév ort was 8 of. For this was, as is implied here, the 
special province of the 8iaurnris (rd Statpetv): cp. Phys. 3.6. 2064 12, 
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Grav 8 tapurpevar obras pyderépws daira evdéxecOut, Staurqrod Bei, 
kal Sidov Gre was pév ton was 8 of, and Rhet. 1. 313. 1374 b 
19 5q 

6. toGro 8 év x v.d., ‘for this (7d kpivery dtaipoivra) is possible in 
an arburation, even if ‘here are more arbitrators than one.’ 

10 ph Kowodoyavrat. Vict ‘arbitror, cum verba auctoris attendo, 
ipsum ostendcre yolusse illos nomothetas praccepisse sedika 1pso- 
1um ita acdificaii, ut si vellent capita conferre, non possent, commu- 
nicareque opmones mtu se But pethaps we need not go quite 
60 far as this. The object of the prohibition of communication 
between jurors seems to have been to preserve the seciecy of suff 
1age (see Shilleto on Demosth. de Fal-a Legatione § 265, p. 192 of 
his cdinon, and C.F. Hermann, Gr. Aut. 1. § 143. 1, who compares 
Plato, Laws 876 A, ev wdder, ev 3 Stxarrypia gaia Kat iar, KAdrrovra 
ras atrav Sddus, KpiBdnv rds kpioes Sadiadger), In ripyrot Slat, 
‘ however, where the jurors were leit to fix the penalty, com- 
munication must have been unavoidable (see C. F Wermann, 
Gr. Ant 1. § 143. rr), 10 say nothing of the ‘shouting dicastenes’ 
censured by Plato in the Laws (876 3B), the members of which 
must soon have come to know the opinion of their fellows. 

11 rapayd8ys full of peipleany’: ep. 5 (8). 2.13378 40, and 
mohAgu xet tapayty (‘involves much perplexity’). 1268 b 4. 

12 6 pév, OW: other MSS. per 6, a mote logical order, but for the 
displacement of pév, see Bon. Ind 4542 208qq. 

6 Stxafdspevos, ‘he who brings the action, the plaintiff’ as in 3. 
1. 127528 9. ‘ 

14. % 6 pév wddov, 6 8 EXaccor These words have been 
vauiously interpreted. Betnays translatis them ‘or: whatever larger 
sum one may sclect for the plainufl and whatever smaller sum for 
the juror’: others ‘ot one juror more than ten and another less.’ 
Susemihl now appareniy adopts the rendering of Bernays (Qu. 
Crit. p. 373). The meaning of the words 1. doubtful, but perhaps 
on the whole Bernay»' view, which makes them parenthetical. 1s the 
one most likely to be correct. 

15. kai toéroy 84 is ght, though W* have &¢ instead of 3), for 
here we have, as m1.13 1259b32and 2 3 31261 b 23, transition 
fiom particular statements to an universal statement, 

pepioiow, ‘divident sententias,’ Lamb. followed by Bonitz (Ind. 
454b 30). Is it notrather * spht up the amount’ (Schr. ‘ summam 
pecuniac divident’)? ‘Those who vote pait of the amount claimed 
are apparently contrasted with those who vote all or none. Cp. 
Philemon, Erpariarns (Memeke, Fr. Com. Gr, 4. 27), 

VOU. TL Xx 
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Of pev fonacdy te ydp, 
of 8 ob8év, of 8% wdvra, 

18, efwep ... Stkaiws, ‘if the charge has been duly brought in 
an unqualified form’: 1.e, if the question which ought to be raised 
is really an unqualified one. ‘Duly,’ not ‘truly,’ for of course if 
the unqualified charge were true, no one could suppose that the 
juror who decided that it was so would perjure himself, and the 
denial of perjury would apply only to a case in which perjury 
obviously would not occur. For dixaios in the sense of ‘ properly,’ 
cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 1. 1229 b 34. Aristotle seems to admit by impli 
cation that if the charge has been brought in an unqualified form not 
duly, but otherwise, then the juror, if compelled to give an unqualified 
verdict, may haye to break his oath; he ascribes, however, the per- 
jury thus necessitated, not to the plan of requiring an unqualified 
verdict from the jury, but to the putting of an improper question. 

19, 06 yap «7.4. No doubt; and Hippodamus would say at once 
that the case adduced by Aristotle is not one of those which would 
create the difficulty he foresees. The kind of case in which he | 
anticipates difficulty is that in which the charge is partially true and 
partially false (rd pév rd 88 ph, 1268 4), and this is not so where a 
debt of 20 minae is untruly alleged. It is possible that Hippoda- 
mus had in view cases in which the issue put to the jury included 
more charges than one. The indictment of Socrates was of this 
nature; it ran (Diog. Laert. 2.40: Xen. Mem. x. 1)~~’Adine? Zaxpd- 
mys obs yer 7 mddig vouifer Geos od vopifar, érepa S& kawa Saydvia elon~ 
yotpevos’ adixet S€ Kal rods véous diapOeipor’ riunua Odvaros. Suppose 
that a juror thought that one of these charges was true, but the 
rest not: was he to say Yes or No to the indictment? The latter 
would probably be the correct course, yet some might think it not 
wholly satisfactory. In Socrates’ case the three questions ought to 
have been put separately to the jury, and then the difficulty would 
not have arisen; but the same evil may well have occasionally 
assumed subtler forms. No doubt, however, there is much force 
in Aristotle’s plea that the fault lay in the question put to the jury, 
not in expecting the jury to give an absolute answer, The Roman 
plan of a ‘non liquet’ verdict would not have met Hippodamus’ 
difficulty ; nor would the form of verdict which the Emperor 
Augustus adopted in one case (Suet. Aug, c, 33: et cum de falso 
testamento ageretur, omnesque signatores lege Cornelia tenerentur, 
non tantum duas tabellas, damnatoriam et absolutoriam, simul 
cognoscentibus dedit, sed tertiam quoque, qua ignosceretur iis quos 
fraude ad signandurn vel errore inductos constitisset), 
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21. AN’ exelvos H8y emopxe’. For the use of #3y in this pas- 
sage, cp. Xen, Hell. 5. 1. 4, rodro yap #87... dgtokopdrarov avdpds 
épyov éoriv, and Plato, Gorg. 485 C, érav d¢ 8} mpeoBirepov iba tr 
procopoivra kal pi draddarrépevov, mrayyav pot doxel FBn SeicOar.. 
obros 6 dvip. In the passage from Xenophon Sturz, Lex. Xenoph. 
8.V., translates #3y by ‘utique’ or ‘ quidem,’ but perhaps in all three 
passages something of the usual meaning of #57 is traceable, and 
we may render that before us ‘in him we do arrive at a man who 
perjures himself’ 

22, Athens already awarded special honours to persons who had 
done great service to the State and their descendants, and even to 
victors at the four great games (Demosth. in Lept. c. 108 sqq.: 
see also R. Scholl in Hermes 6, 328qq.), and Aristotle makes no 
objection to this; he is himself quite willing to award honours for 
integrity in office (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 13); buthe disapproves of the 
proposition to award honours to those who claimed to have dis- 
covered something advantageous to the State. False accusations, 
he thought, would thus be encouraged—-accusations, for instance, 
directed against persons deemed to be withholding money from the 
State or otherwise damaging it. Eubulus appears to have risen 
to power at Athens by repeated exposures of men who detained or 
embezzled public money (Schiafer, Demosthenes 1.175). Aristotle 
thinks that legislation of the kind desired by Hippodamus might 
even result in changes of the constitution: thus Theramenes 
according to Lysias (contra Eratosthen, cc. 68, 70) overthrew the 
Athenian democracy and laid Athens at the feet of her foes under 
cover of an assurance that he had made a great and valuable 
discovery (ddcxav mpdyya ebpyxévac péya xa moddod aftor). The 
recommendations of Simonides in Xen. Hiero c. 9 (esp. § 9, ef 88 
huvepdy yévorro rt kat 6 mpdcoddy twa Gdumoy efevpicxay ry mode 
riypqoerat, ovd alrn dv 4 oxiyis dpyoiro, cp. § 10, 6 dyabdy m elon- 
yodpevos) recall tms one of Hippodamus, and are perhaps present 
to Anstotle’s mind, Contrast the view of Diodotus (Thuc 3. 42. 7) 
—riv 8€ adppova wédw [xpi] rH Te wreiora ed Bovdevovrs pa) mpooride- 
par tipyy, GAAG pnd’ cAaccodv ris tranyotons, 

24. teu. Cp. Isoct. Philip. § 68, ra pév yp roatra rav épywr 
Pédvov exer kat Svepevecav xal woddas Prargnyias. 

26. ido... érépav. See Bon. Ind. 34 b 34 gq. 

27. twes. Very possibly Pythagoreans, for this school held, 
according to Anstox, Fragm. 19 (Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 278), 
that it was better pévew rois marpios Beal re Kat vdpors, ef eal pixpg 
xeipw av érépov ein, It was a charge against tyrants that they 
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altered time-honoured Jaws (Hdt. 3. 80). The fact, however, that 
the Greeks used the same word (k«weiv) for the alteration of a law 
and the development'of an art or science, tended to disguise the 
difference between the two things, and thus Isocrates had said 
(Evagoras § 7), med} xat ras emddcess lofey yeyvopévas kal rév reyvev 
kal rév Gor dmdvrav ov bia rots eppévortas trois xabeoraow, adrd did 
rods émavopboivras kat rohpavras del re kiweiv roy pu) Karas exdvray (com- 
pare the remark of the Corinthian orator to the Lacedaemonians 
in Thue. 4. 71. 3, dvdyxn & domep réyyns del rd éxeyryydueva xpareiy, 
ral jovyafoton pév wéder rh dxivgra vopipa apiora, mpds modAd dé dvayKa- 
Copevors tévar roadie Kal tis émrexvijoews Sei, which may possibly be 
in Aristotle’s memory here: compare also the view ascribed to 
Charondas in Diod. 12. 16, to Zaleucus in Stob. Floril. 44, 21, 
p- 280). Plato provides for the improvement, in course of time, 
of his legislation in the Laws (769 D), but subject to strict condi- 
tions (772 A—D) which almost exclude the possibility of serious 
changes. See also Polit. 298 E-299 E. 

BO. erBdxerar 8. Sus., after Spengel, reads ydép in place of &¢ 
without MS. authority, but Aristotle occasionally uses 8¢ where we 
rather expect ydp (e.g. in 3.9. 1280a 15, axeddv 3 of mheiara aidos 
kptral mepi rév olxelov, where we expect oxediv ydp, and in 8 (6). 
4.132 a 19, where ratry ydp might well take the place of ratry 8), 
Perhaps he adds the words—‘ and it is not impossible that changes 
in the laws or constitution may be proposed as a common good’-— 
to anticipate an objection that no revolutionist would proceed in this 
way (compare the use of &¢ in 1. §. 1254 a 36); for it was only 
those who claimed to have discovered something for the advantage 
of the community that it was proposed to reward. Theramenes 
had, in fact, done exactly what Aristotle here says might be done: 
see note on 22 above. 

85. tarpixj, i.e. has improved. This must be elicited from 
ovvevivoyer. 

86. ai réxvot waco. Kat at Suvduers, For the difference between 
an art, or mointixy émtornyn, and a ‘ faculty,’ see Cope on Rhet. 1. 4. 
§ 6. 1359 b 12 sqq,, where fnropief and Siadexrixh are said to be not 
émorijpac but Suvduecs, It is implied in what follows that if } moder 
xivetrat, this will involve ré xiweiv rods vdpovs, which are épya rijs 
moherixis (Eth, Nic. ro. ro, 1181 a 23). 

39. én’ airdv ry Epywv. For this use of emi, see Bon, Ind. 268a 
31 sqq. 

vépous, Perhaps unwritten: ep. r269a 8. In 42 voulper is 
the word used, apparently in the same sense as vdéuo here: these 
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words are interchanged, as Bomtz points out (Ind. 488 a 16 saq.), 
in 4 (7). 2.132¢5 5, 7 aleo. Much the same thing 1s said by 
Thucydides (1. 6. 4, vodka 8 ay xat Ada tis dirodeifere Th wahacdy 
‘EAAnmdy dpoidrposa 1G viv Sap3upmd dtarrdpevsy). Popular senti- 
ment, however, with which Isocrates appeais to agree (de Antid. 
§ 82), praised most Inghly the oldest laws, and Arisotie himself 
often conntls the antiquity of an institution or opinion as a point in 
its fivou. 

40. éa.8npopopoivro, Cp ‘Thuc. 1. 5 sq. where we find both the 
active and the middle As to the contrast of Efclleme and 
barbarian plactice in this matter, see Lucian, Anacharsis c. 34. 

Al. tag yuratcas, ic brides, not wives. ‘This custom extsied 
among the Thracians (Ildt. 3. 6). Thirlwall remarks (Tlist. ot 
Greece, 1 175) wilh respect to Efomeric Giece, that ‘it does not 
seem that the mariage contracc was commonly regarded in the 
light of a bargain and sie,’ but he adds m a rote— compare, 
however, Od. 1g. 367 and 18. 279 with the constant epithet ddpeci- 
Baa. Plato (Laws 841 D) seems to recognize the purchase of 
brides—-rais pert Gedy xe lepSv ydpoy ¢Oovoats cis rH olkiavy, dynruts 
cire GdAq érqoty tpdm@ xryrais. 

42. oud, ‘still in existence.’ 

1. Képy. Which of the cites of this name is meant, is unknown, 
as also in 7 (5). § 13052 1. 

wAfOds 1, ‘a definite number,’ as in3.1 1274b 41 Tév abrod ovy- 
yevar 15 to be taken with papripay— witnesses fiom the numbei of 
his own kinsmen.’ We are reminded of the practice of compurga- 
tion, but compuigators were called by both patties to the su, they 
‘swore to the purity and honesty of the oath of their principal,’ and 
they had to be ‘ possessed of quahties and legal qualfications which 
should secure their credibility’ (Stubbs, Const. Hist. of Ingland 
1. 610-1) Some taces of a not very dissimilar custom to that 
menuoned by Aristotle have been thought to be discoverable in 
the law of Gortvna—see the recently discovered Gortyna Inscrip- 
tion, col, 2.37 sqq-: 3. 81: 4.8, and the comments of Zitelmann 
(Buchele: und Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 46-77). 

8 L[yrodot 82... wdvtes, Cp. 1. § r252a 2. 2 § 1263D 4: 
Eth. Nic, ro. 2. 1172 b 36, & mitoe Soxei, robr’ etval haper, 

4. rods mpurous, ‘the earlicst human beings’: cp Polyb, 4. 20. 
4, Tos mparous ’Apxddav (‘ priscos Arcades’): Plato, Tim. 22 A, eepa- 
véws tod mpwrov AexGévros: Antiphon, ‘Tctial. 3 1. 2, robs mpdroy 
yevopévors Hpday. 

5. etre ynyeveis Hoar eit’ ex POopis tds eowbnoay. Here two 
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current views as to the human race are grouped together—the 
former enshrined in Greek poetry and literature (Pindar, Nem. 6. 1: 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 108: Plato, Menex. 237 D), and taught 
by Anaximander (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1, 209sq.)—the latter adopted 
by Plato in the Laws (676 sqq.) and the Timaeus (22 Bsqq.). 
Euripides had already dealt a blow at the ‘earth-born’ myth of 
man’s origin in his Ion, where Ion says (482), yijs ap’ éxmé@ura 
pytpés, and Xuthus rejoins, od édov rivet rékva: and Plato (Laws 
481 E sqq.) holds that ‘the human race either had no beginning at 
all and will never have an end, but always will be and has been, 
or had a beginning an immense time ago’ (Prof. Jowett’s 
translation). Aristotle himself believed that not only the world 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph, 2, 2. 432 sq.), but also mankind (ibid. 508. 1) had 
existed from everlasting. (See on this subject Dicaearch. Fragm. 3 
and 4 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 234 sq.), and Bernays, Theophrastos 
Uber Frémmigkeit, p. 44 sqq., and Uber die unter Philon’s Werken 
stehende Schrift iiber die Unzerstérbarkeit des Weltalls, p. 58 sqq.) 
Thus Aristotle cannot have believed in the ‘earth-born’ theory of 
man’s origin, though in de Gen. An. 3. 11. 762 b 28 sqq. he thinks 
it worth while to inquire how ynyeveis can have come into being. 
The other view, that the earliest known men were the survivors of 
some vast $éopd was more reconcilable with the doctrine of the 
eternity of the human race, but Aristotle does not seem to admit 
universal, or nearly universal, péopal. The Oopai he recognizes are 
quite partial, arising from some local excess of moisture or aridity 
{see the interesting discussion of the subject in Meteor. x. 14). As 
to the Stoical view, see Zeller, Stoics E. T. pp. 135-160. 

6. dpolous «7.4, For dpolous rai, see Bon. Ind, gsrra ar: 
Vahlen, Beitr. zu Poet. 3. 314: Sus.!, Ind. Gramm. s.v., who com- 
pares 4 (7). rz.13314 3. ‘Similar to ordinary or even’ (Bon. Ind. 
357b 20 sqq.) ‘weak-minded people nowadays.’ Why ol para 
should be so, Aristotle does not explain; but as to the yyyevets, cp. 
de Part. An. 2. 4.650 b 18, ovpPalver 8 tnd ye cat yAapupwrépay eyew 
ryv Sidvotay rdv tootray, ob bid Ty Wuxpdryra rod alparos, dANd dic 
thy Aenrdryra paddov xat dea 7d Kadapdv elvar 1d ydp yeddes obderepov 
tyes rovrov, and Dio Chrys. Or. 21. 507 R, mavredds okAnpol kat 
Gypit, ris yiis ra réxva. As to the survivors of the $6opd, he 
probably conceived the Péopd as entailing a wholesale destruction 
of knowledge (cp. Aristot. Fragm. 2. 1474 b 6, [al mapossiat] madauis 
elol pidovopias év rais peyicras dvOpdrav Pbopais drodopérns eyxara- 
Aetppara meptowbérvra bh ruvropiay Kat Sekdryra: and Metaph. A. 8, 
1074 10 sq.); he also ascribes the progress of the arts to the 
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favouring influence of time (Eth. Nic. 1. 7. ro98a 23 sq.: Poet. 
4.14494 9-15). Plato had already said that the remnant left by 
the deluge (in Greece, at all events—Tim. 22 D) would be hill- 
shepherds or herdsmen ignorant of the arts which flourish in cities 
(Laws 677 B-678 B), though he draws a favourable picture of their 
morals and social state (678 E-679 E). Contrast the opposite view 
of some of the later Stoics: rév 8 vewrépav oraixdy haal rives rods 
aporous Kal yyyevels rSv dvOpdhmav xara moAd rdv viv ouvéres diachépovras 
yeyovévat (Sext. Empir. adv. Phys. 1. 28), 

9. dowep yap x.7.4. ‘ For, as in relation to the other arts, so in 
relation to the political [art, and its product, the political] organiza- 
tion it is impossible that everything should be written down with 
complete precision.’ As to al ddAa réyvat, cp, 7d xard ypdypora 
larpeteobar chaddov, Pol. 3. 16. 12874 33. It seems to be implied 
that as written law is necessarily couched in general terms, and 
human action, which it seeks to guide, is concerned with particu- 
lars, it is unlikely that the first form of a law will be as dxpiBijs (cp. 
Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1104 18qq.) as it may be rendered by revision 
after fuller experience (cp. Plato, Laws 769 D, a passage probably 
present to Aristotle’s mind here: Aristot. Pol, 3. 16.1287 a 27: Eth. 
Nic. x. 7. 10984 20, meptyeypdpda pev ody rdyaboy rairy* det yap tows 
trorutéca mparov, el6’ Jorepoy dvaypdya et sqq.: Soph. El. 33.183 b 
17 8qq.: Rhet. 1. 1.1354 b 2). For the omission of epi before riv 
modirixiy rdgw, Bonitz (Ind. 630 b 2) compares 7 (5). 10. 1311 b 37: 
Rhet. 2. 18. 1391b 15, 17: see also below on 1274b 12. ‘H 
moAirixy Tags Seems here to include not the wodereia only but also 
laws ; it means something more, therefore, than 9 rdgis rs modsrelas 
means in Pol, 7 (g). 7. 1307 b 18, and elsewhere (cp.c. 10. 1271 b 40, 
where 4 Kpyrix rags is used in a different sense from rijs mohirelas 4 
rdfis, 12724 4). 

18. G\Aov .. . tTpdtrov, i e. locking not to cases where the law is 
antiquated and absuid, but to cases where changing it brings httle 
gain and tends to weaken men’s respect for law. It appears from 
17, that Aristotle feels the same reluctance to disturb measures 
adopted by magistrates of the State. 

17. ddedjoerat, See nole on 1263 b 28. For the omission of 
the subject (M* P! wrongly supply mis), see note on 1268 a 5. 

19. Weidos SE «7A. Cp. 5 16 12874 32 sq. 

21. wapd 73 0s. If we adopt this reading (which is that of the 
better MSS.) instead of wAjv mapa 1d @Zos Bekk, apd will mean 
‘other than,’ or ‘except’ (cp. 6 (4). 19. 1299 a 18, érepdv re apa 
ras modrixas dpyds, and 1, 13.1259b 25), and the os will be 
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viewed as a kind of ioxts: cp. 3. 1g. 1286 b 29, loyév rwa epi abray 
7 Suvqoerat BidterGar rots ph Bovhouévous mePapyeiv. For the thought, 
ep. 7 (8). 9 rgr0a 14 sqq. 

toiito, ie. rd Bos, Cp, Rhet. 1. 10.1369 b 6, eee d8 (yiveras), doa 
Sea vd rods werrauxévar macadow, 

23. érépous vépous xatvods. For the order, cp. 1. 2. 1252 b 1g— 
16: de Part. An. 2. 14. 658a 28, xa6’ Gdov rd oSpa mpavés: Pol. 2. 
11.1272 b 26, adra: al wodsreiot tpeis. We have, however, in the 
indictment of Socrates (Xen. Mem. 1. 1: Diog. Laert. 2. 40) érepa 
cava Sazdvta (though in the version of the same indictment given 
by Plato, Apol. 24 B, érepa Saiydua xawd). So we find in de Gen. An. 
3. 2.782 b 6, arddov ptepoy dudadddn. In each case, probably, a 
reason can be discerned for the order in which the words are 
placed. 

24, el kat kunréot, ‘if in fact it is allowable to change them’: see 
Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168, and compare the use of ef xai in 
2. 2, 12614 21 and 2. 11, 1243 6. 

25. Should the laws which embody the constitution be changed? 
Or sacred Jaws? Or unwritten laws, such as are referred to in 


- 3. 16, 1287 b 5? Should laws be allowed to be changed even in 
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the case of the best constitution? And is anybody to be permitted 
to propose a change, or only selected persons? Plato had held 
(Laws 634 D-E) that only old men should be allowed to draw 
attention to defects in the laws. Aristotle is, however, perhaps 
thinking of assigning the right of proposing a change to a specially 
constituted magistracy. 

26. tara yap exer peyddny Siaopdy, ‘For there is a great 
difference between these various alternatives.’ (See for this ex- 
pression Bon. Ind. 192b 13sqq.) Hence the discussion of the 
question is likely to take time, and Aristotle drops it. 

29. Aristotle speaks in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 18 sq. of ‘the writers on 
the Lacedaemonian Constitution’ as if there were not a few of 
them, and describes them as ‘admiring the lawgiver because he had 
trained his citizens to face perils and thus enabled the State to win 
a wide supremacy.” He names only one of them, Thibron, but 
Xenophon’s work on the subject is also probably present to his 
mind (see Sus.?, Note 911%, who refers to Xen. Rep. Lac. x. 1), 
besides others which, like that of Critias, have not come down to 
us. Ephorus had treated of the Lacedaemonian constitution in his 
history, and he too may possibly be referred to. Aristotle mentions 
in the chapter before us (12471 a 37) that he was not the first to 
criticise the arrangements respecting the Admiralship, but it is not 
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cettain whether he means that writers on the constitution had done 
sO The gtounds on which the Tacedaemonian constituuon was 
approved were very various. ELimpodamus, Ike others aficr him. 
would praise 1 for the distincaon which it drew between soklers on 
the onc hand and cultivators and arusins on the other, bur it seems 
to hase been commonly commended mainly for two reasons—- 
first, because the system of training which it enforced had given the 
State emp're, and secondly, because it harmonized the claims of 
the Tew and the Many. Tt was held to be a skilful muxture of all 
constitutions (2. 6 1263 b 33 qq), and especially of two, demo- 
eracy and oligarchy (6 (4) 9.1294b r4sqq) At Sparta rich and 
poor tecenved the sime education m childhood, they dicssed ahke 
and fared alike at the public mess-tables, ‘This would please both 
Phaleas (c. 7. 1266b 3rsyq) and Ephorus (ap. Strab p. 480) 
Oligaichs and democrats, soldiers and philosophers all found some- 
thing fo commend at Sparta. Socrates commended the obedience 
to Jaw which gave the Siate happmess in peace and irresistible 
strength in war (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 15). On the other hand, 
opinions were much divided as to the Melotage (Plato, Laws 
476 Csqq), and other weak points in Lacedaemomian institutions 
were well hnown to Thucydides and Isociatcy  Atistoile would no 
doubt be fully acquainted with what had been said on the sulyect, 
but he is especially influenced by the views of Plato, Plato 1s 
perhaps more favourable to the Lacedaemonian constitution m the 
Republic than in the Laws In the Repubbc he 1anks it (with the 
Cretan) next to the ideal constitution, whereas in the Laws he 
assigns this place to the constitution described in the dialogue, 
which differs much f10m the Lacedaemonian, and if it 1s true that 
in the Taws a new melit is discovered in the Lacedaemonian con- 
stitution—its mixed and tempered character—it 15 also truce that 
much is borrowed in this dialogue from Attic legislation. 

If we turn to Aristotle's criticisms in the chapter before us, we 
note first of all that his object is mainly to point out detects, not to 
give a complete estimate of the constitution. His admiration for 
Lycurgus 1s sufficiently proved by his reference to him in 6 (4). £1. 
1296 20, and by the remark which Plutaich reproduces from the 
Politics—&’ émep ai 'ApiororéAns éddrrovas oxew poate ripas i} mpochKov 
fv airbv Eye dv Aakedaiport, xairep Exovra Tas peylaras’ ispdy re yup 
gor abroii, cat Obovat Ka’ éxagrov enavrdv ds Ges (Lycurg. c. 31). In 
criticising the constitution he takes the word mohureia in its widest 
sense and examines the whole social and political organization of 
the State. Plato had tested the Lacedacmonian constitution by 
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comparing it either with the ideal constitution or with other actual 
constitutions of Greece, whereas Aristotle also inquires how far its 
arrangements fulfil the design of the lawgiver, which was to found 
an dpicroxparia. This was perhaps the most novel feature of his 
criticisms. He had included a notice of the Lacedaemonian con~ 
stitution in his Polities—indeed, he probably repeats in the chapier 
before us not a little of what he had said in that work—and his 
studies must have given him an unrivalled knowledge of the subject, 
but his grasp of the details must not lead us to forget how often he 
repeats previous criticisms of Plato. Plato had already said that 
the Lacedaemonian laws aimed only at the production of a single 
kind of virtue, warhke prowess (Laws 626 A sqq., etc.)—that the 
Spartans valued external goods such as wealth and honour more 
than virtue (Rep. 548)—that the Helot type of slavery was wrong 
(Rep. 469 Bsq.: Laws 776sqq.)—that the lives of the Spartan 
women were left unregulated by law (Laws 780 E). He so far 
anticipated in the Laws Aristotle’s account of the causes which had 
thinned the ranks of the Spartan citizens that he makes the lots of 
land in his State inahenable and indivisible (740 Bsqq.), forbids 
dowries (742 C), restricts the right of bequest (922 Esqq.), and 
asserts the clams of relatives both in relation to mheritances and 
in the disposal of orphan heiresses (924 Dsqq.). On the other 
hand, his attention does not seem to have been called to the mis- 
chievousness of the Lacedaemonian law by which the enjoyment 
of political rights was made dependent on the payment of a quota 
to the syssitia. Nor does he criticise the Lacedaemonian Kingship, 
Senate, and Ephorate, though we observe that he does not seem to 
adopt any of these institutions in the Laws. 

80. 3do, The organization of slavery in the Lacedaemonian 
State is apparently criticised in what follows as being by no means 
the best possible; the yuvaxay dveois, on the other hand, as not only 
wrong from an ideal point of view but also as not in accordance 
with the spirit of the constitution (1269 b 12-14), The diara ray 
epdpav (1270 b 31) and the Pi8irsa (1274 a 31) are criticised on the 
latter ground. In 12714 41 sqq. we find a criticism of the brdéeors 
of the constitution which may perhaps be brought under the first 
of the two heads, though the trdé@ects itself can hardly be said vevo- 
poberjaba (32). What does Aristotle consider the tmdéects of the 
Lacedaemonian constitution to be? Probably he views it as an 
apirroxparta (i, e, as a mixture of dperq and jos) organized mpds rd 
kparelv: cp. 1269 b 19-20: 1271 b 2=3: 4 (7). 2.1324b 7 sqq.: 2. 
IL. 1273. 4, mpds rv tnddeow ris dptoroxpatias xal rijs rokireias: 6 (4). 
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y. 1293 b tg sqq. Yet, av Sus.? (Note 1262) points out, Aristotle 
seems to speak 1 6(4). 9. r294b rq seq as if the Lacedaemoman 
constitution were a polity, .¢@ a combination of ougachical and 
democratic elements, As in the vhanter on Phaleas, so here 
Aristotle begins with subjects connected with the primary elements 
of the State—slasery, the houschold, property, population. and the 
Ikke—and passes on fom them to constitutional qucstions. 

34, For the omission of wéAe, sce note on r2e66b 1. We see 
fiom Plato, Laws 831 C sqq, that something more than slavery— 
fieedom from the spirit of money-getling--15 necessary to secure 
leisure to a State. In illusuation of the difficulty of determing 
how the citizens of a State may best be secured lewure from 
necessary work, Attstotle refers to thice slave-syslems. m uwo of 
which the slaves had attacked thei: mastcis, winle in the third, 
according to lum, a similar catasuophe was only warded off by 
fortuitous circumstances. These ihice slave-systems were espe- 
cially conspicuous and famous (Plazo himself refers to two of 
them in emrering on the subjcct of slavery, Laws 776 C sqq., 
a passage present to -\ristotle’s md here); and it 1s per- 
haps for this reason that Aristotle regards their failue as 
proving the difficulty of the subject. It 1s not impossible. how- 
ever, that they enjoyed a good deal of credit in some quarters: 
we see fiom the passage of the Laws just referred to, thal cven 
the Helotage of the Lacedaemonian State had ws defenders. 
Many Grecks may have preferred serfage to slavery, and in all 
the thiee systems referred to, the slaves were only half enslaved 
(ueragi cdevOepwr kai Sovrav, Pollux 3 83, quoted by Buchsenschutz, 
Bestz und Erwerb, p. 127: S0dA0e ent raxrois riow, Strab. p. 365; 
Cp. p. JO: Oyrevorres, Strab, p. 342). Aristotle, however, holds 
that serfs of the type of the Helois and Penestac (c. 5. 12644 34 
sq-: 4 (7). To. 1330 25 $qq-) are dangerous inmates in a State, 
especially if neighbourmg States are not withheld, as m Crete, 
by their own interest from making common causc with the 
revolted serfs of their antagonist. Where this is not the case, war 
with neighbours commonly brings in its train risings of the serfs. 
As to the mpoutance of the attitude of neighbours in this matter, 
see Plato, Rep. 379 A-B. Inc to. 1272 b 18 sqq- another reason 
is given for the quiescence of the Cretan serfgs—the distance of 
Crete from the rest of Greece, together with the fact that it pos- 
sessed no dependencies outside the island to tempt interference, 
and was for a very long time exempt from invasion. They pro- 
bably were not as purcly Hellemec as the Helots; they do not seem 
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to have been employed as hoplites in the wars (c. 5. 1264 4 21), 
and their freer and more satisfactory position (1264 21) may, 
as Oncken suggests (Sus.2, Note 281), have made them more 
manageable. Aristotle’s language in this passage seems to imply 
that the Argives, Messenians, and Arcadians had no class 
corresponding to the Helots; yet mepiou«a (serfs) are mentioned 
at Argos in 7 (5). 3. 1303 a 8 (Herodotus speaks of slaves in 6. 83), 
and it would seem that the Gymnesii or Gymnetes of Argos 
answered in some degree to the Helots (see Sus.*, Note 1518, and 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2.74). It is to be noticed that Anstotle in 
constructing his best State (4 (7). 10, 13304 28 sqq.) prefers 
slaves to serfs, and insists that, if serfs there are to be, they shall 
be non-Hellenic (SdpSapn), The Mariandynian serfs of the 
Pontic Heracleia (Strabo, p. g42) were non-Hellenic, but we know 
not whether Aristotle would regard this race as sufficiently submis- 
sive (1330 8 26). 

85. thy tay dvayxalay syodjy, ‘leisure from necessary things’ 
(i.e. necessary work): cp. Plato, Tim. 18 B, rv doy emrndeupdrav 
ayovras oxohyv, and Plut. Agis g. 3, mevia doyodlay rdv xaddy kal 
dyehevbeplay émepépovera (see Schomann’s note on this passage), Cp. 
also [Plut.] Inst. Lac. c. 40, é d¢ m1 ré&v Kaddv eal pakaplov éddeet 
mapeorevaxévar rots trodlraus 6 Avxodpyos, dpOaviay oxohijs’ réyvys prev yap 


dyarGa Bavaicov rd wapdray ote tear... of 8¢ eLAwres abrois elpyd- 
fovro thy viv. 
8. trols 8¢ Adxwow xd. Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 81, moXepotos pév 


yap [’Apyeiot], & of wep tiv médw olkodo1, mpds rods dpdpous, dorep 
Aaxedaiudniot, rogodroy bé Stapépovew Srov éxeivor pev mpods Frrovs alray, 
obrot 8¢ mpas xpetrrovs, and $44. Does joav mean ‘ at the time when 
the Helots first revolted’? Possibly, but the past tense recurs 
frequently throughout the chapter: see below on 1269 b 31. 

5. éwei adduces a proof that the cause assigned for the troubles 
of the Lacedaemonian State and the exemption of Crete is the true 
one. 

7. at el pndd Erepov, such as (e.g.) self-defence against 
their attacks. So Vict. ‘si nihil periculi impenderet reipublicae 
ab hoc genere colonorum, relicto hoc malo.’ 

8. adrous, ‘serfs such as the Helots.’ Aristotle gives a promise 
in .4 (7). 10, 13304 3x 8q. to consider the question how slaves 
are to be treated. He would offer ultimate emancipation to 
slaves as a reward for good conduct. This is just what the Spar- 
tan owner had no power to do (Strabo, p. 365, «privat Sotdous eri 
Takrois iow, Sore roy xovra ppt edevOepody é€eivat pyre mwdelv ta Tov 
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8pwv rourous). Plato (Rep. 349 A) seems to regard the Spartans 
as en.ng on the side of severity, for in Ins desciyption of the timo- 
craucal man, the type of character coriesponding to a umocracy 
ke the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constintions (544 C), he speaks 
of hin as dovdors dyptos, ob xarappaviv Botdov, Gurren 6 txaras nenat- 
devpévos, and -\uistolle himself is sad by Plutarch to have ascnbed 
the insutution of the Crypteia to Lycurgus (Austot Fragm 493. 
1558 b 19 syq.). But the Sparrans may have had occsional fits of 
leniency. 

12. tpdrov, probably ‘mode of organization,’ 1eferrmg to tpéron, 
1269 2 36, not to tadrav, 1269 b 9g, for Aristotle 15 conceined rather 
with the orgamzation than the admimstiation of the State, and he 
18 opposed to siave-orgamvaiions like the Lacedacraoman, not 
merely to the way im which the Spartans behaved to their 
slaves. 

roiro oupBaive. (cp. 1269a 40, of8év ww rototroy oupBéBner) 
probably refers to 1269 a 38sq, and also to 1269 b 7 sqq. 

13 mpoaipeow. Cp. 19-22. 

14 mpos edSatporvlav médews Aristotle adopts this phiase from 
Plato, Laws 78 B, a passage relating to the subject here discussed. 
But Mn. Congreve is probably sight in explaining it here as=npés 
ray dplorny rag, 126g a 31 (swe Sus.*. Note 284), 

donep yap «1h. For pépos, not peépy, cp. Hih. Nic. g. Lo. 
1134 b 10, 76 8€ kripet Kat To rékvov, Ews dv 7 anAixoy xal pi) yopir}, 
Gorep pepos adrod. In 3. 4.1277a 7 man and wife are said to be 
the component parts of the household, and perhaps the same 
thing 1s said here, though on the other hand Mr. Welldon may 
be right in translating pépos, not ‘the consutucnt elements,’ but 
‘constituent clements.’ For though man and wife are the most 
important paits of the household, others are mentioned im 1. 3. 
1253b 4-7. Plato thinks that. as women are mferior to men in 
excellence, and therefore need more legistation, the Jawgiver who 
omits to legislate for them leaves far moie than half his work 
undone. Sec on this subject Plato, Laws 781 -\sq.: 806 C: 
Anstot Rhet, 1. 5. 1361a 10sqq. The Spartan gurls were trained 
both in gymnastic and music (Plato, Laws 806 A: cp. Plutarch, 
Lyc. c. 14), and mariage and the cducation of children were con- 
trolled by the State, but Aristotle looked to the State to do some- 
thing more than this—to exercise a control over the life of women 
inside and outside the household and to develope m them, as 
well ag in children (x. 13. 1260b 13 sqq.), the motal virlucs 
which they need to possess. 
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15. Bfdov 87. x. What is the construction of this sentence? 
Vict. translates, ‘ita prope accedere civitatem ut bifariam dissecta 
sit...existimandum est,’ apparently making the sentence run 
prov Sri Sef vopiterw nat wddw (eivar) eyyts rod diya Sypioda, but the 
translators and commentators generally take éyyts rod diya as an 
adverb meaning ‘nearly equally. Probably the latter view is cor- 
rect, though adverbs thus formed do not seem to be by any means 
common. 

19. sdqv thy wédwy. See below on 1273 a 38. 

20. xapteptxyvy, Compare the description of the Lacedaemo- 
nian training given by the Lacedaemonuan interlocutor of the Laws 
in Laws 633 Bsqq., where the expressions xaprepyoes trav adyndd~ 
vor, wohumovos pbs Tas Keprepyoes, Sewal Kaprepnoeas are used. 

22. ééqpédnker, ‘has wholly neglected to apply his principle.’ 

tao. yop kA. An old indictment (Eurip. Androm. 57g 
sqq.: Ibycus ap. Plutarch. Num. et Lycurg. inter se comp, 
c.3: Dionys, Hal, Ant. Rom. 2. 24, obre depjxay, Somep Aaxedayndnor, 
Tas t&v yuvadv pudakds) stated in exceptionally strong language. 
What the charge amounts to, we see from Eth, Eud. 3. 2.12314 
19, olvopAvyla yap xa) yaorpyapyia Kal Aayvela kal dWodayia kal mdvra 
ra rotadra mep) rds elpnpévas éoriv aloOjoes, els drep pdpia 9 akodaola 
dtapeirac (cp. wacav dxodaclav, Theopomp. Fragm, 178: Muller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr, 1. 308). Plato (Rep. 548 B) speaks of the Spartan women 
as the objects of extravagant expenditure ; but in Laws 806 A we 
get a more favourable impression of their life, and we see from 
Plutarch’s Lives of Agis and Cleomenes that even in the corruptest 
period there were noble exceptions. According to [Plutarch,] 
Apophth. Lac. Lycurg, 20, men looked back to a time when 
adultery was unknown at Sparta. Ipds, Bon. Ind, 641 b 46 sqq. 

23. dote dvayratoy x.1.A. The necessity of this is explained by 
whatis said in 1.9. 1258a 2sqq. "Ev rf roravry mroAtrelg Means ‘in a 
constitution of the kind we have just described’ (cp, 17, é doats 
monurelas hatrws eyet 7d wept ras -yuvaixas, as well as c, 4. 1262 b 20 
and c. 5, 126426). Ina constitution which allows half the popu- 
lation to live a dissolute life, wealth as the means to dissoluteness 
must be honoured, especially if the dissolute half of the population 
bears virtual sway. In [Plutarch,] Apophth. Lac. Lycurg. 20, a 
Spartan of the ‘good old days’ asks, més ay poryds €v Srdpry yévorro, 
év | mAobros kal tpupt) Kal KadAwmiopds aripdtoyrat 3 

25. xabdmep x..d. We may gather from 4 (7). 2. 1324b 9~21, 
what nations are referred to, Cp, Ephor. Fragm. 78 (Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr, 1. 258), or rather Scymnus Chius (888 sq.), 
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"EP ols érexdknOnoav Tuvaixoxparobpevot 

of Savpopdrat, 
Contrast 1. 2. 1252b §, ev 8 rots BapBdpos rd Opdru xa Boddoy viv 
airy exer td. It would seem, therefore, that the more warlike 
barbarian races allowed at all events some of their women to gain 
ascendency over them; but it does not follow that many or most 
of the sex were not made drudges. These nations were strong in 
Oupés, and Oupds, we learn from Pol. 4 (7). 7. 13247 b 40, is the seat 
of the affections as well as the source of military spirit. 

tév oTpatiwriKay Kal modepiKdy yerdr. For yévos in this sense, 
cp. Isocr. Paneg. § 67, for. yap dpyixadtara pév roy yevdv kai peyloras 
duvacrelas Zxovra Beidac kat Opgxes kal Wépoat, The word erpaniwrixds 
(‘ soldierlike’) is not a common one, but it recurs in r2yoa 5. 
Compare the contrast of moAeuxés and erparqyxds in [Plut.] Inst. 
Lac. c. 28. 

26. Kedtév, The commentators refer to Athen. Deipn. p. 603 4 
(see Sus.?, Note 287). See also Diod. 5. 32. 7 and Strabo 4. p. 
199, who probably draw from the same source as Athenaeus. 
Sextus Empiricus speaks in similar terms of the Germani (Pyrrhon, 
Hyp. 3. 199) and of the Persians (ibid. x. 152). ‘ Aristotle, like 
the earlier Greeks generally, appears to make no distinction 
between the Celts and the Germans’ (Sus.?, whose notes 284, 722, 
953 should be consulted). From the sources of the Danube in the 
mountain Pyrene (the Pyrenees?) the Celts seem to have extended 
to the sea (Meteor. 1. 13. 3508 36 sqq.: Eth. Nic. 3. ro. 111g b 
26 sqq.). There were, besides, Celts at this time ‘settled in the 
neighbonrhood of the Ioman Gulf,’ an embassy from whom reached 
Alexander after he had crossed the Danube (Arrian, Anab, 1. 4. 
6). Ephorus appears to have given a great extension to the desig- 
nation (Straho 4. p. 199, trepSdddoucay rh peyébe Adyer Hv heArixny, 
Gare fowep viv “IBypias kadoipey exeivois Ta rAciora mpomvépeww pexpt 
Tabeipwv), As to darepis, cp, Polyb. 6 56. 4, mapa pév Kapyndo- 
vious Bpa havepias dddvres NapAdvovur ras dpxds, and perhaps we should 
also compare the language of Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 19, with regard 
to the lawgivers of Thehes—Aupmpov 88 rév épora tais radaiorpass 
éveOpcrpavro cuyxepavvtvres ra {On trav véov. Tf Aristotle is not think- 
ing exclusively of barbarian races, he may allude to the Thcbans 
here, and also to the Cretans (cp. c. 10. 12724 24) and Chalci~ 
dians (Aristot. Fragm. 93. 1492 b 22 sqq.) 

28. & pudohoyjoas mparos, Sus.’ (Note 288) points out that 
just as Aristotle traces the wéMs to a ‘first constructor’ (1. 2.12534 
30), so here he speaks of 6 prOodoyjaas mporos. For a similar funt 
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of the truth in myth, see g (8). 6.1341 b 2. The myths are con- 
ceived by Aristotle to embody fragments of truth saved from the 
wreck of previous periods of greatness in philosophy and art 
(Metaph. A. 8. 1074 b 1-14), Cp. Plato, Theaet. 180C. What 
age, however, he ascribes to the myth here mentioned does not 
appear. 

ovleGgat, ‘paired,’ as in 4 (7). 16. 1335.4 16 (‘join in wedlock’), 
Cp. Lucret. 1. 31-40. The two deities are often named together : 
see Tuimpel, Ares und Aphrodite (Teubner, 1880), who illustrates 
their association in local worships (esp. at Thebes, Aeschy]. Sept. c. 
Theb. 135 sqq.: cp. Hes. Theog. 933 sqq.)—in poetry (Pind. 
Pyth. 4.155: Simonides, Fragm. 43 Bergk: Aeschyl. Suppl. 664 
sq.)—and in art. The Ares of the Villa Ludovisi has an Eros at 
his feet and may perhaps have formed a group with Aphrodite: 
the Venus of Milo is thought by some to have formed part of a 
similar group. Tiimpel points out that the tradition passed to 
Rome, where it did the Julian house the service of bringing Venus 
Victrix, its foundress, into close union with the national god Mars, 
and thus consecrated the rule of the Caesars. So on silver coins 
of Augustus we see the Julian Venus looking down at a helmet in 
her hand, the symbol of Mars (Tumpel, p. 677 n.): compare the 
couplet ascribed to Petronius Arbiter (Fragm. 46 Buecheler) :— 

Militis in galea midum fecere columbae: 
Adparet, Marti quam sit amica Venus. 
The lines of Rutilius Namatianus De Reditu Suo, 1, 67 sq.) may 
also be quoted— 
Auctorem generis Venerem Martemque fatemur, 
Aeneadum matrem Romulidumque patrem. 

Sulla, indeed, had already inscribed on his trophies *Apy kat Nixqv 
kat “Adpodizny (Plut, Sulla ¢. 19), and the month sacred to Venus at 
Rome (April) came next to that sacred to Mars (Plut. Numa c. 19). 
Compare also the Chalcidian song, Aristot. Fragm. 93. 1492b 30, odv 
yap dvdpeig xal 6 AuatpeAjs”"Epws eri Xadndeov OddrAet wédeow, Aphro- 
dite is, however, occasionally conjoined with Dionysus, as in Probl. 
30. 953 gt, apbas Ardrucos kal Agpodiry Aéyovrat per’ dhApdov elvat, 
but this is quite comprehensible, as is also the statement of the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Ranae 318, ovvidpurac rH Afpyrpe 6 
Acdvucos. 

80. xaraxdxipor. See critical note, 

81. 1066’, ‘the latter.’ Cp. Plut. Agis c. 7, dre 8) robs Aakedaipo- 
vlous émorapévas xarnxdous dyras det rév yuvatkdy xat mhelov exeivaus TOY 
Syuogloy } réy lov atrois rokumpaypovely dddvras, and Lycurg. c. 14, 
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kal Gia rofro padAov rod mpoayjxovros airas ébepdnevoy xal Seanolvas 
mpoonyspevoy. 

éwfipxev, We have already had foav in 1269b 4, and the past 
tense recuis in 1269b 37, 12704 18, 31, 32, though we find the 
present inr27o0a 23. Aristotle appears to look back to the days of 
Lacedaemonian greatness, wishing perhaps to make his cniticism of 
the constitution apply to the time when its apparent success was 
greatest. 

82. éml rijs dpxfis adtay, ‘at the time when they held the empire 
of Hellas’: cp. c. ro. 1241 b 33, rip dpyyy riv ‘EXAquehy, and Xen. 
Cyrop. 8. 7. 1, é) rijs atrod dpyjs. Anistotle probably refers to the 
time between the close of the Peloponnesian War and the battle of 
Leuctra (cp. Xen. Anab, 6, 6. 12 sq., and Diod. 14. 10). 

kairo. «7.4. The meaning is—‘and yet if the rulers of the 
State are ruled by women, how does this differ from women holding 
office themselves, of which of course the Spartans would not dream?’ 
Aristotle’s wo1ds recall the remark addressed to Gorgo the wife of 
Leonidas (Plut. Lycurg. c. 14)—eimodons ydp twos, ds Fore, féyys 
mpos abryy ds “ pdvar rv dvdp&v apyere tyets al Adxawwat,” “ pdvas yap,” 
en, “ rikropev dvdpas.” For the construction of dapépew with 7, cp. 
c. ro, 1272 b 13 and Xen. Hell. 3. 4, 19. 

85. a\N’ elnep, ‘but if for any purpese whatever’: cp. 7 (§). 11. 
1315 a 9, and see Bon, Ind. 217 a 55 sqq. 

86, 1000’, i.e. ra rod modepov, 

37. é4Awoov 8. Cp. Xen. Hell. 6 g. 28: Plutarch, Agesilaus 
¢. 31. Plato may possibly have this circumstance in view in Laws 
813 E-814 B. Theopompus seems to have mentioned the fact 
(Fragm. 291: Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 327). As Vict. says (note 
on 4 (7). 11. 1330b 32), the Spartan women appear to have be- 
haved far better during the defence of Sparta against Pyrrhus in 
272 3B.c. (Plutarch, Pyrrhus c. 27). 

88. Sus. translates—‘for they were of no use any more than 
women in other States are on similar occasions.’ But there is 
probably a reference to 34, xpyoluov & obons rijs bpacvryros mpis 
obdév rév éyxuxAlov, and I take the meaning to be—‘for they were 
not at all useful, as women are in other States’ (1e. mpés rd 
éyxieda). Cp. c. 10, 12424 40, ovdey yap Ajppards Te Tois Kéopors, 
Serep rois éfépos. Women have often been useful in their own 
sphere in times of peril from war; for mstance, there were 110 
baking-women with the force blockaded in Plataea (Thuc. 2. 78). 

89. OdpuBoy Se x.7.A. Lamb. ‘sed trepidationem et tumultum 
civitati incusserunt maionem quam hostes.’ 
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per obv, ‘indeed’ or ‘true,’ taken up by peév od», 12704 8, and 
then answered by @dad, 9, Aristotle here seeks to account for the 
error of the Lacedaemonian lawgiver, whose name he mentions 
(perhaps out of respect) only once in this chapter (1270a 7), 
though oftener in later ones (c. 10, r271b 2g: ¢. 12, 1273 b 33, 
1274a 29: also in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 20). He often seeks to 
account for the errors he corrects (e.g. in 1. 9. 1257 b 40sqq.), and 
explains his reason for doing so in Eth. Nic. 7. 15. 11544 22 sqq. 

2. dwefevoivro Guph. (p. 245) refers as to the Messenian war 
to Justin 3. 4, where however Ephorus is the original source 
(fragm. 53: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 247). Cp. also Aristot. 
Fragm. 504. 1560 b 17 sqq. 

*Apyelous. Tldkw (3) seems to imply that the war with Argos 
preceded the other wars (see Bon. Ind. 559 b g sqq.). 

4, oxohdoavres. For the tense, see note on 1271 b 4, apgarres. 

O voyobérns does not always, apparently, in this chapter mean 
Lycurgus (e.g in 1270b 19 the reference would seem to be to 
Theopompus, for it is to him that Aristotle ascribes the establish- 
ment of the ephorate in 7 (g). 11. 1313. 26 sqq.); but here 
Lycurgus is referred to, as is evident from 12y0a 7. Thus the 
passage before us would seem to place the date of Lycurgus’ 
legislation after the close of, at all events, the first Messenian 
War—i.e. according to the ordinary chronology, after B.c. 723. 
Yet Aristotle makes Lycurgus the guardian of Charilaus, whom 
the ordinary chronology places about 880 3.c. Trieber (For- 
schungen zur spartanischen Verfassungsgeschichte, pp. 44-68) 
illustrates the contradictions in the testimony of the authorities as 
to the date of Lycurgus, without, however, referring to this 
passage. Plutarch, indeed, already notes the fact (Lycurg. c. 
1). The remarks of Plato (Laws 780-1, esp. 780B and 
481 A) are probably present to Aristotle’s mind here. Plato 
speaks of Lycurgus as having given way in the matter of the 
women (eifavros rod vopobérov, 781 A). The following passage from 
Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus (c. 14) deserves to be quoted in full— 
ot ydp, bs *Apiororédns gyolv, emtyeipjoas ocuppovitew ras ‘yuraixas 
ératoroa py Kpatay ris ToAXijs dvécews kal yuvacxoxparias 81d ras oAdas 
arpareias tay dvSpav, éy als qvayxdlorro Kupias drrodelmew éxetvas, xat dud 
rovro paddov rod mpoankovros adras éOepdmevov Kut Seomoivas mpoonys- 
pevov' GANG Kal rovray ri évdexonérny émpérccav eroucaro, Is Plutarch 
here commenting on the passage of the Politics before us? It is 
quite possible that he is, for though he connects the yuvatkoxparla 
with the prolonged absence of the husbands on campaigns far more 
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distinctly than Aristotle does, and though Aristotle says nothing 
about the title déewowat, there is a great resemblance between what 
he makes Aristotle say and this passage of the Politics. Perhaps, 
however, it is more likely that Plutarch is commenting on a passage 
of the Polities, for Aristotle may have used this work here, as he 
seems to have done elsewhere in the Politics (see above, p. xviii sq.) 

mpowdorenonpevous. The form mpowdorompérn, mpowdorolnra is 
elsewhere used by Anstotle (see Bon. Ind. s.v.), and Liddell and 
Scott (s.v.) would read mpowdorampévous here, Upoadoreroainxe, how- 
ever, as these authorities remark, occurs in Probl. 30. 1. 954 b 12. 
See Goitling’s note on mpopkovdunra in his edition of [Aristotle,] 
Oeconomica, p. 74. 

5. Sd rdv orpariatixdy Blov. Cp. c. 5.1263 b 36, dd rip matdelar, 

éxet. Sus. ‘zur Entwicklung bringt’: rather, perhaps, ‘brings 
with it’—cp. Xen. Oecon. 4. 3, xal doyodas 88 pddrra Zyouee Kat 
Pirov kal wéhews ovvertperciobar ai Bavavorxal kadotpevar [réxvar]. 

G. pépy, ie. ein, Bon. Ind. 455 b 46 sqq. (cp. 1271 b 2). 

&yew él rods vopous, Bonitz (Ind. 3a 47) groups this expression 
with 7 (5). 11. 1313.4 19, dyew rds Bacidelas émi rd perpidrepov, In 
Demosth, adv. Timocr. c. 31 we have ayer’ abrods ind rods vépous. 

8. aitioe mev ody eioly abrar tHy yevouevwy. ‘The causes then 
of what happened are these’: for the omission of the article before 
airia, see above on r. 3. 1233b 13. ‘The causes referred to are 
the Jong absence of the husbands and the fact that the women had 
not been prepared by previous experience to submit to the law- 
giver’s yoke. 

9. pets. See Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 2. 37, and 
Aristot. Aufs. 2, 17, where m commenting on 4 (7). 1. 13234 38 
Vahlen refers among other passages to Pol. 4. (7). 3. 13254 16 
sqq. and 6 (4). 2. 128yb 9. 

10. tiv. is probably neuter, like rod éplas xal pi) dps in the next 
line, not masculine. Cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 3. 11464 2 Sqq. 

12 mpdrepov, 1269 b 23 9q.: 1269 b 12-14. 

13. of pévor x.7.X., ie. not only spoils the harmony of the con- 
stitution taken by itself, but also spoils its influence and has an 
il effect on chatacter. The neghgence of the lawgiver in re- 
lation to women 18 not only inconsistent with the tmdéeas of the 
constitution, but also unfavourable to virtue: cp. 1269 b £2, ere 8’ 9 
mepl ras yuvaixas dveois kat mpos Ty mpoulpeccy THs mohtretas BAaBepa Kat 
pods ed8aroviay rédews, I inchne to the reading atrys caf avryy, Not 
airiy xaé’ abriv, though the latter is the reading both of Ms and 11°. 
Tiy idoxpypariay, because the Spartan fondness for money was well- 
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known: cp. d@iAoxpnparia Smdprav ddel, &Xo 8¢ obd¢» (Aristot. Fragm. 
‘Bor. 1559 b 27 sqq.), and Eurip. Androm, 446. For an instance 
of Spartan @Aoypyuaria, see Theopomp. Fr. 258 (Miller, Fr, Hist. 
Gr. 1. 322). 

15. ydp. ‘I draw attention to this now, for the arrangements 
of the State respecting property are my next topic.’ 

Tots wept rhy dvupadlay ris xrygews. Cp. 1270 b 7, ra meplh rip 
ébopeiav. 

18. 8é6rep, Property in general falling into a few hands, land 
did so too. For the fact, ep. Oecon. 1. 6. 1344b 30, mpds 88 
duraxip rois re Weprixois cupdépet xpijeGat kai rois Aaxwuxois, on which 
Schomann (Opusc. Acad. 3, 223-4) remarks, that both the Persian 
and the Laconian methods referred to are designed for ‘latifundia,’ 
In what follows (18 sqq.) the unequal distribution of landed 
property in the Lacedaemonian State is traced in part to the 
freedom of gift (especially on marriage) and of bequest. But 
nothing here said excludes the operation of another cause, to 
which the inequality of wealth in this State is ascribed in 7 (g). 
4. 13078 34, ert bid 7d mdoas ras dpiotokparikds modurelas dAvyapyixads 
elvat paddov wreovertodaw of yrdpipot, ofoy kat ev Aaxedalyon eis édlyous 
ai ovotat Epyovra. For this use of es, compare also Plut. Agis c, 5, 
rijs edrropias els dAlyous cuppueions, Pol. 6 (4). 19. 1299 b x sq., and ¥ 
(8). 6. 1305 b 11, &§ eAarrdvay els ELaxooiovs #AGev, and see Bon, Ind. 
22ab17 sqq. 

votra 8€ «rd, ‘This matter’—i.e. probably r&é mept riv dvo- 
padlay ris eraveas, though it is evident from what follows (rijs rdoys 
xdpas, 23: tis xopas, 29) that the faulty distribution of the land is 
uppermost in Aristotle’s mind. Cp. 32, qavAws avrois elye rd meph 
vy rage rary, and 38, Bédriav rd bid ris KThoews Suadtoperne 
mAnbiew avdpav riv xddw, passages which serve to explain that before 
us. Aristotle is bound to trace the evil in some degree to the 
lawgiver, because he is occupied in the Second Book with a 
criticism of constitutions and lawgivers, and if the faulty dis- 
tribution of property in the Lacedaemonian State had been due 
not to ill-conceived laws, but to some other cause, its mention 
would not have been in place in an attempt to show that the laws 
of the State were not wholly satisfactory (cp. 2. 1. 1260b 34, dad 
7h py xadds tye rabras ris viv trapxotcas, dik rodro ra’rny doxapev 
émBadécba riv pébodov). The remarks which follow (18-39) are 
interesting, especially because they indicate to some extent how 
Aristotle intended to deal with the question of property in his 
* best State” We learn from his comments here what we do not 
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Jearn from the Fourth Book, that he was in favour of making the 
citizens’ lots of land inalienable and of regulating, or perhaps 
putting an end to, gift and bequest, He would abolish dowries or 
limit their amount, and would not allow either a father or his heir 
to give an heiress in marriage to any one they pleased. See below 
on 21. We do not learn whether he was, like Plato, in favour of 
Unigeniture. 

19. dvetobar per yap KA, Mev here = ‘while’ The nom. 
5 vopobérns maust be supplied from réy véuov: cp. c. 8. 1268 a 65, if 
réy vopobérqy is to be supplied there. Is otciay or yi to be 
supplied here with rjv trdpxoucay? Probably the latter: cp. 8 (6). 
4. 13192 13, TO pi Saveifew els re pépos ris dnapyovons éxdore vis, 
and 10, jv d& rd ye dpyaiov éy wodAais mddeoe vevopobernpévoy pydé 
modelv efeivat robs mpdrovs KAnpous, and the regulations of Plato 
in Laws 741B: cp. also Hetaclid. Pont. de Rebuspublicis 2. 7, 
mahety 5 yay AaxeSapoviors uloypiy verduora’ ris 3 dpyaias poipas 
ode e€eorw: and [Plutarch,] Inst. Lac. c. 22 (quoted by Gilbert, 
Studien, p. 163-5), vos 3° epacay re nad rv fever ds dy tropeig 
rairny thy doknow ris moAtrelas kara 7d Bovdynua Tob Avkotpyou peretye 
Tis Gpyidev Stareraypévys poipas’ modely 3° odk éfjv, Aristotle says 
nothing here about the ‘original share’: on the other hand, we 
see that the purchaser no less than the seller lay under a ban. 
Polybius (6. 4-46) implies that not only had the land been at the 
outset divided equally among the citizens, but that this equality 
of landed property was enforced by law; he also holds in the same 
passage that all ambition to make money was thoroughly and 
successfully discountenanced by the Lacedaemonian constitution. 
In all these contentions he is altogether at issue with Aristotle, 
who can hardly have credited Lycurgus with an equal division of 
the land belonging to the citizens, or he would have mentioned the 
fact in c. 7. 1266 b 14 sqq. and here, and who certamly does not 
hold that an equality of landed property was enforced by law, 
or the love of moncy discouraged. Aristotle, however, would 
evidently have attached but little value to an equal division 
of the land unsupported by checks on population and by laws 
making the lot malicnable and 1egulating gift and bequest. He 
refers to the subject of population in 1270a 39 Sqq.: here he 
dwells on the lawgiver’s omission to regulate gift and bequest, and 
tiaces the inequality of property in part to this cause. Was this 
erticism of Aristotle’ (o1 possibly a similar criticism in the 
Politics) known to the witer whom Plutarch follows in his life of 
Agis (c. 5)? For here the inequality of property in the Lace- 
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daemonian State is traced to precisely the same cause—the freedom 
of gift and bequest—though the error is not ascribed to the 
original lawgiver, but to an ephor named Epitadeus in the fourth 
century, who is said to have effected a change in the law, of 
which Aristotle does not seem to be cognisant (edopedoas 8€ Tis dutp 
Suvards, atdddyns 8é kal xaderds tov rpdrov, *“Emcrddeus dvopa, mods roy 
uly abr yevouérns Siadopais pirpav éypayev éfeivar viv olkov abrod Kad 
rov kAjjpoy & ris ébédor Kal (Svea Bodvar xal xatadeneiv diariOépevov), There 
were evidently two views current in Greece as to the cause of the 
decline of the Lacedaemonian State: many (e. g. the wiiter of the 
fourteenth chapter of Xenophon’s treatise de Republica Lacedae- 
moniorum and of [Plutarch,] Inst. Lac. c. 42) ascribed it to a de- 
parture from the laws of Lycurgus; Aristotle, on the contrary,ascribed 
it to faults in his laws (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 23, ére 8 rofro yeAoiov, ef 
pévovres év ois vépois adrod, Kal pndevds eurodifovros mpas 7d xphoOat 
rois vépois, droReBdjxact Td (qv Kadds), Is it not, to say the least, 
possible that the writer whom Plutarch follows in this chapter 
of his Life of Agis, belonged to the former school, and was anxious 
to save the credit of Lycurgus from the criticism passed on him 
by Aristotle here or in the Polities? He in effect replies to Aristotle, 
that Lycurgus was not in fault; the fault was that of Epitadeus 
and the degenerate Spartans of his day. In just the same way 
Plutarch (Lycurgus c. 28) will not believe that Lycurgus can 
have had anything to do with the Crypteia, which Aristotle had 
attributed to him, or with the illtreatment of the Helots geneually, 
and in another chapter of the same life (c. 14), as we have seen 
(note on 12704 4), will not admit that Lycurgus failed to subject 
the women to his laws. 

21. SiSdvae Se Kot Karadelrew x.7.A. We must here again 
supply riv imdpyoucay yay. Vict. ‘non vidit idem incommodum 
nasci ex utroque facto, non minus enim usu venit ut aliqui locu- 
pletiores quam oporteat fiant posteriore hoc modo quam priore.’ 
A, man might impoverish himself and his family and enrich others 
by giving and bequeathing as easily as by selling. He might, for 
instance, give or bequeath more than he ought to a favourite son 
and so leave his other sons poorly off, or he might give or bequeath 
to some flatterer or legacy-hunter (Plato, Laws 923 B: ep. Aristot. 
Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 21 sq.) property which ought to have descended 
to his own children, but Aristotle probably refers especially to the 
giving and bequeathing of dowries to daughters (cp. 25). If these 
were large, as they often were at Sparta, the father might impoverish 
both himself and his sons and enrich husbands perhaps already 
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sufficiently wealthy, while his own sons, if impoverished, would be 
little hkely to receive large dowries with their brides. Thus the 
rich would become richer and the poor poorer, The Spartan 
father, however, seems from what follows to have had not only full 
power to give and bequeath dowries, but also full power to give and 
bequeath an éixAnpos or heiress to any one he pleased. The Attic 
law also gave this power to the father, though his exercise of the 
right to bequeath an émixAnpos was often, it would appear, contested 
by the relatives, if his will interfered with their claims to her hand 
(C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalherm, Rechtsalt. p. 57.1). The 
Lacedaemonian law, however, seems to have gone further than the 
Attic, for if the father died leaving an émikAnpos and without having 
disposed of her hand by will, the person who inherited the éixAnpos 
had full power to give her ia marriage to any one he pleased. He 
was not bound to give her in marriage to a relative; he might give 
her away to an entire stranger. possibly to a man already rich. 
In this way again the rich would pecome tucher and uke poor poorer. 
Under che Attic law an ésikkypos who had not been given or 
bequeathed m marrage by her father cescended to the nearest 
male ielative, who would be entitled to marry he: if he chose, but 
if he cid not, would have no right to give her in marriage to any 
one he pleased: the right to marry her would in fact pass fiom hin 
to the male 1elative next in succession. ‘1f the person enutled to 
marty a rich émixAnpos waived his claim, he left the field open to the 
claims of less near relatives (Isacus 3. 74, p- 43, and 10. 5. p 80), 
while in the case of a poor’ émeAnpos (@joca) the Atuc law required 
the nearest relative to marty her or to give her a dowry’ (Hermann- 
Thalhem, p. 57. 1). Anstotle holds that property stands a better 
chance of being evenly distubuted when mheritances pass, not by 
gilt or bequest, but by descent, and he recommends oligarchucs to 
adopt this system of succession (7 (3) 8. 13094 23 sqq). Thus, 
though he would prefer the provisions of the Attic law to those of 
the Lacedaemonian, he would evidently wish to go far beyond 
them. Tle is cleatly unwilling to allow even a father to give or 
bequeath an ériAypos to any one he pleased, and he may well have 
becn in favour of abolishing the right of bequest altogether, or at 
any rate of imposing severe resificuons on it. Plato had adopted 
the latter couse in the Laws (g22 E sqq), where he confines the 
discretion of testators within narrow limits and eahorts them to 
remember that their property belongs not to themselves alone, but 
to their family (yévos) and to the whole State (contrast the language 
of Plutarch as to Solon’s law epi 8aéqxdv, Solon c. 21), while he 
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prescribes that in the disposal of heiresses not bequeathed in 
marriage by their fathers regard shall be had to nearness of relation- 
ship and to the preservation of the lot, and in fact gives the relatives 
in a fixed order of succession the right to marry the heiress, thus 
withholding from the inheritor of the éwixdnpos the prerogative 
which he possessed at Sparta of giving her in marriage to any one 
he pleased. In the time of Herodotus, if the father had not 
betrothed his éricAnpos before he died, it fell to the Lacedaemonian 
King to determine to whom she was to be married (Hat. 6. 57), but 
possibly only in case there were more claimants than one for her 
hand; it would seem, however, that by the time of Aristotle the 
inheritor of the érixkypos had come to have the same right to dispose 
of her hand as her father. There were some who asserted that 
Lycurgus forbade dowries (see C. F. Hermann, De vestigiis insti- 
tutorum veterum per Platonis de Legibus libros indagandis, p. 24, 
n. 78, who refers to Hermippus ap. Athen. Deipn. p. 555 C, Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 6. 6, and Justin 3. 3. 8). In Crete dowries were fixed 
in amount by law at halfason’s share: this had been mentioned 
by Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 482) and was probably known to Aristotle. 
Compare the Gortyna Inscription, col. 4. 48, and see Buicheler 
und Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p, 116. The law of 
Gortyna also placed a maximum limit on gifts (Bucheler und 
Zitelmann, pp. 125-9), which seem usually to have been left 
uncontrolled by Greek legislation (Hermann-Thalheim, p. 64). 
Under the Attic law there was no right of bequest if there were sons 
(Isaeus 3. 68, p. 45), but if the story of Epitadeus, as Plutarch tells 
it, is true, testators at Sparta would appear not to have been subject 
to this restriction, for Epitadeus’ object in introducing the right of 
bequest is implied to have been to disinherit his own son. 

28. xal trdv yuvorrdy, i.e. not only belongs to a few but to 
women. For the fact, cp, Plutarch, Agis c. 4, rijs re jyrpds 
*Aynototpdras kal ris pdyyns ’ApyiBapulas, af mdelora xphyara Aake- 
Saipovloy éxéxryvro: and c. 7, fv S€ rére rev Aaxovxdy whodray éy 
tals yurarel rd wdcioror, 

24. ywouévay, The tense indicates a continued occurrence of 
the circumstance: cp, 1270b 5, 

25. jv. For the suppression of dy, see Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, § 49. 2. 

26. 4 kat, here apparently ‘or even’: see note on 12644 1g. 

viv 3 eer, ‘but, as it is, so far from that being the case...’ 
I do not think, with Bicheler, Sus. (see Sus.?, Note 304), and others, 
that we are obliged to suppose a lacuna after rerdyOa. The law, 
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says Aristotle, ought to fix some limit to the amount of dowries, 
but, as it is, so far from doing so, it actually allows the father or 
his representative to give an heiress in marriage to any one they 
please, or, in other words, to dispose as they like of an entire 
inheritance. It goes, in fact, quite into an extreme in its com- 
plaisance. We often find a contrast between what ought to be 
and what is drawn, as here, by means of BéArtov or det followed 
by vov dé (e.g. in 1271 a 11-14 and 1273b 21 sqq.). 

27. 8ra By BodAntor. According to Plutarch, Lysand. c. 30 (cp. 
Stob. Floril. 67. 16), there was a form of action at Sparta (kaxoyapiov 
dixn) available against those who looked to the wealth rather than 
the virtue of a family in marriage (cp. Plutarch, Apophth. Lac., 
Lysand. 15. 230 A). But of this Aristotle seems to know nothing. 

28. ph Siabénevos, ‘ without having disposed of her hand by will.” 

év dv Katadlry Kdypovdpov, For the phrase, cp, Plato, Laws 
440B, Camerarius (p. 99) asks, ‘qui autem est heres iste alius 
praeter illam énixAnpov?’ and Coray in his edition of the Politics 
(p. 276) quotes Harpocration’s explanation of émicAnpos—épan) ent 
mavtt tH KANp@ Karadedeypern, ph) Bvros abr adeApod. If all the 
property of the father passed to the émixAnpos, how would it be 
possible for him to leave a «Anpovdyos in addition to the émixdnpos? 
(It may be noted that Harpocration’s account seems not to be 
literally correct, for there might be more émlxAnpoe than one 
(C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 64. rz), but that does not concern 
us here.) The explanation of the enigma probably is, that the 
kAnpovépos referred to in the passage before us is the «Aypovdpos rijs 
émukAfpou, the person who inherits the émikkypos: cp. Demosth. 
contra Eubulid.c. 41, émiuAjpou 8 kdnpovopqoas etrdpov, and Heraclid. 
Pont. de Rebuspubl. 28, xat diroavdpros roi dvipds, Somep radAa, obra 
kal rds yuvaixas KAypovopotow, C.F, Hermann (Gr. Ant. 3. § 64. 10) 
quotes Gans, Erbrecht, 1. 339—‘ diesen’ (i.e. this recognition 
of the émikAnpos) ‘liegt durchaus nicht der Begriff zu Grunde, dass 
sie selbst als Erbende auftreten, sondern dass sie mit dem Ver- 
modgen von den Collateralen ererbt werden.’ So too Caillemer 
(Droit de succession & Athénes, p. 40) says that in an émdieacia for 
an heiress ‘les formes de procédure ressemblaient beaucoup & 
celles que le Iégislateur avait établies pour les démandes d'envoi 
en possession d’un heredité.’ ‘The xAnpovipos would be ‘ihe 
nearest adult male relative, or if there should be more than one 
equally near, the eldest of them’ (Sus?, Note 305), for we need 
hardly concern ourselves with the unlikely case of the father naming 
a kAnpovépos without disposing of his daughter’s hand. 
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29. totyapody «7.4. As the land found its way into fewer and 
fewer hands, the number of citizens would dwindle, especially as in 
the Lacedaemonian State the citizen who could not pay his quota 
to the syssitia lost his political rights. As to the extent of the 
territory, cp. Isocr. Panath. § 45, (Aaxedarpdvor) Zyovres wdAy ddXorpiay 
kal yapav ob pdvor ixavqy, GAN danv oddepia wédts rév “EAAnvidor, Does 
Aristotle mean by ris xépas the territory belonging to Spartan 
citizens both in Laconia and in Messenia, or in Laconia alone, for 
Messenia had long been lost to the Lacedaemonians, when he 
wrote? He is probably speaking of the time before Leuctra (cp. 
Hoav, 31), and, if so, he refers to Laconia and Messenia together, 
It is perhaps not necessary to suppose that he means 31,00 
dpyot, though, as a matter of fact, the Spartans were dpyol. If he 
does, he need not have gone so far as to Babylon to find a parallel 
to the extent of the State-territory in Plato’s Laws. See note on 
126ga 1g, As the women who owned land would be married to 
Spartans, the military strength of the State can hardly have been 
impaired, however large the number of households may have been 
in which the family property was derived from the wife, and not from 
the husband. The evil appears rather to have lain in the concen- 
tration of landed property in a few hands, than in its frequent 
devolution to females. It is, however, no doubt true that female 
landowners, even when they were free from the vices which 
Aristotle ascribes to the Spartan women, might be less inclined to 
use their property for the good of the State than male landowners 
trained from their earliest years to live for the discharge of their 
duties as citizens. It does not seem that the feudal plan of pro- 
portioning the amount of military service due from the holder of 
land on military tenure to the amount of land held occurred to the 
Lacedaemonian lawgiver or to the lawgiver of any other Greek 
community, If there were no males in the family of the owner, 
no military service was rendered: the owner was not bound to supply 
hired military service. Yet the land, whether owned by women 
or by men, might have been made subject to the burden of supply- 
ing a given number of soldiers, It is true that hired military 
service, though not unknown to the Lacedaemonians, would not 
have been as satisfactory, or as politically safe, as that of citizens. 

31. adray, ‘by themselves,’ apart from any reasoning. 

82. gathws, an epithet frequently applied in this book of the 
Politics to defective social and political arrangements (e.g. in 1271 b 
Yo, c 10. 1272b 7, c. 11, 1273a 36, b8), Ob Kadds (1271 a 26, 
etc.) is a somewhat milder expression. 
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83, play yap «.1.A. Leuctia, of course, is meant. Cp. Isoer, 
Archid. § 56, rivas yap ioper, dy al moujoarGat prelav déidy dori, ofries 
dag frrnddvres Kai pias cioBodijs yevouevys, obras avdvopas dpoddynoay 
ndvra Ta mpoorarrépeva worjoew ; and Polyb. 4. 8.12. The power 
of Carthage, Athens, and Syracuse had survived several defeats. 

34. thy ddtyarOpwntay, ‘its paucity of citizens,’ or possibly ‘its 
well-known paucity of citizens’: for the meaning of éAryavéponta, 
see 3. §- 1278a 3x. Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c, 1) had already 
spoken of Sparta as ray é\tyavOparordray médewr obca: cp. also 
Tsocr. Panath. §§ 255, 25%. 

Aéyouot 8 Os Kt. On pév not followed by 4¢, see above on 
y3262a 6. The suppressed clause evidently is, ‘but that now they 
do not,’ or rather perhaps, ‘though they do not now. Sus? 
(Note 310) thinks that the Aegeidae and Talthybiadae, old 
families of non-Doric extraction, are referred to. The case of 
the Epeunacti, as to whom see Theopomp. Fragm. 1go (Miller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 310), is, however, also to the point. Trieber 
(Forschungen, p. roz) suggests that Aristotle here has in view the 
statement of Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 364 sub jén.), rv 8& Srdpryy 
(EtpvaGévy al Hpoxdj) Bacidewov dmopiva opiow adrois’ eis d& ras 
Midas wépypat Bacthéas, emrpéyavras déxerOar ovvotkous rots BovAopévous 
rav évov did tiv Aewavdpiav : but this seems to refer to the Perioecic 
cities, not to Sparta, Alcman the Lydian is said to have become 
a Spartan in an epigram which is given in Anth. Pal. 7. yo9 and 
in Plutarch, de Exilio c. 2. Herodotus, on the other hand, knows 
only of two men, Tisamenus and Hegias, who were ever made 
Spartan citizens (9, 35). 

35. On dor od yiveoOas, see Appendix B to Shilleto’s edition of 
Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. 

86. rohepodvrww, ‘though engaged in war’: cp.1271b 12 and c. 
§. 126448 32. 

kal daow Kr.A, Tois Brapridrats, cp. 1271 b 10, havros dé exer kat 
meph ra kowd Xphyara trois Srapridras, and 1270 b 8, adrois. Demaratus 
(Hat. 7. 234) makes Sparta a city of 8000 citizens at the time of 
the invasion of Xerxes. Nine thousand lots are said by Plutarch 
(Lyc. c. 8) to have been assigned to Spartans by Lycurgus. 
Isocrates, on the contrary, puts their number at 2000 only even 
in the earliest times (Panath. § 255), and contrasts Sparta with 
ai puplav8por wédets (§ 257). 

88, BéArtoy, i.e. better than populousness obtained by the admis- 
sion of strangers to citizenship: cp. Plutarch, Agis c. 6, xadév 67 Ayis, 
Sorep hy, wootpevos éfadoat kal dvamdnpdoar thy wot. 
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40. rainy rhy SidpOwou, ie. the correction of ddryarOpamta by 
means of an equalization of property. For, though this law tends 
to promote an increase of population, it does nothing to equalize 
property; on the contrary, it tends to increase the number of 
pauper citizens and to-add to their poverty, thus intensifying the 
existing disparities of wealth. It encourages parents to bring off- 
spring into the world for whose maintenance no land is available. 
Plato may possibly have this Lacedaemonian law before him, when 
he says (Laws 740D), pnyavai 8 eiol woddal* kab yap émoyéores 
yevéceas ols dv edpavs } yéveots, kal rodvavrlov émyscherae kad omovdal why 
Govs yerynpdray elod ryais re kal dripiats kal vovberjoect mpecBurdv trepr 
véous kKtA, 

1270b, 2. mpodyerar, Spengel (Anistotelische Studien 3. 16): ‘imo 
mpodye,’ The middle does not seem to be used in this sense by 
Aristotle elsewhere (see Bon. Ind, s. v.), but a reference to Liddell 
and Scott will show that it is thus used hy other authors, 

3. vépos, ‘alaw’: cp.c. 10.1272 a 1g, ef 8¢ wh, peréxer vdpos kodbet 
tis woderetas, and Isaeus De Apollodor. Hered. § 30, kal od pdvov idta 
Tara ywdhoxovow, Gddd xal Bypooig rd xowdv tis médews olrw tair’ 
eyvoxe’ véup yap tH dpyovrs rev olkay, Smas dv ph eSepnudrrat, mpoordr~ 
rex THY emtpédecav, Nopos takes up 6 vopobérns, 

4. dppoupoy. ‘ Spoupdy Lacones dicebant ry orpareday, ut in nota 
illa formula of épopor &pyvav ppovpdv, Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 59’ (Schn.). 

6. mohods yiveoBar mévytas, Sus. ‘many poor must come into 
being’: Mr. Welldon, ‘there will inevitably be a large body of 
poor’: but I incline to translate (with Prof. Jowett) ‘many must 
necessarily fall into poverty’ (cp.c. 7.1266 b 13, paiddov 74 moddade 
éx mhovoiwy yiverbar mévyras), The father of several sons would be 
likely to become a poor man, and the sons still poorer, 

8hdd phy «1.4. This subject naturally follows. There being 
many poor men among the citizens, and all being eligible for the 
ephorship, the corruption of the ephorship followed from the un- 
equal distribution of property. 

8. atrf, ‘by itself’: cp. adroyrdpovas, 29. 

adrots, Bernays connects airois with ray peyloray, translating 
‘tiber die wichtigsten Angelegenheiten Sparta’s’ (Mr. Welldon, 
‘issues of the highest importance to the Lacedaemonian State *), but 
perhaps adrofs should be connected with the sentence generally and 
translated ‘amongst them’ or ‘in the Lacedaemonian State? (cp. 
1271 a 35, Spos b€ ris wodirelas obrds dorw adrots 6 marpios, and Cc, 10. 
12724 24, rois Kpyoly }) trois Adkwor), : 

yivorrat kerk, As to the nature of the distinction between the 
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demos and the xadol xdyaéoi in the Lacedaemonian State, see Sché- 
mann, Opusc. Acad. 1. 138. It is not necessarily implied here 
that none but members of the demos ever became ephors; the 
meaning is, that all the seats in the college of ephors were 
as open to the demos as to anybody else (cp. 25, xa@lorara 
2é dadvrov, and c. 6, 1265 b 39). It appears from 1271 3, how- 
ever, that the senators also, though presumably xadot xdyaboi, were 
often bribeable. 

10. fjoav, The tense is noticeable. Is it used because Aris- 
totle is speaking here, as elsewhere in this chapter, of the time of 
the Lacedaemonian empire, or because he looks back to definite 
instances of corruption arising from poverty? 

IL. é8yAwoar, Vict. ‘sc. se esse tales ut muneribus facile labe- 
factari possint’: cp. édjdwoar dé, 1269 b 37. 

év rots "AvSptois, ‘in the events at Andros,’ ‘in the Andros busi- 
ness’: cp. 7 (5). 3. 1303.8 38, werd Ta rrpamad: Isocr, rept rod 
Cebyous § 25, tv 8 edvoay fy elyov els 1d wAROos, ev rois rvpavuikois 
éwedeifavra auyyeveis yp dvres Iletotarpdrov krA 2 and ra Kémpia, 
the subject of an Fpic poem, Austot. Poel. 23. 1439b 3. It 
is quiie unknown to what Aristotle here refers, but L venture 
to suggest whether if 1s not possible that certain events of the year 
333 Bc. are referred to. In that year the Peisian fleet under 
Pharnabazus and Autophradates advanced from Chios first to 
Andros and then to Siphnos (nearer to Laconia), with the object of 
bringing about a rismg in Greece agaist Macedon, and thus 
effecting a diversion in favour of Persia at the critical moment when 
Alexander was commonly thought to be ‘caught and cooped up 
in Cilicia’ (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 12.157 n.). We have, indeed, 
no record of any negotiauons between the ephors and the Per- 
sian admirals while the fleet was at Andros, though we know from 
Diodorus (17. 29) that the Lacedaemonians wete already on the 
side of Persia, and that Memnon had won over many of the 
Greeks by means of bribes; but at Siphnos: Kmg Agis made his 
appeaiance in a single tiiieme, and commenced negouations for a 
subsidy and for the despatch of a flcet and an army to his 
aid in the var which he was contemplating with Macedon, 
The news of Issus, however, arrived in the midst of these com- 
munications and mpped the project in the bud (sce A. Schafer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit. 3. 1. 163, who 1efeis to Arrian 
2.13 45q.: Curt. 4.2 37). If, as 1s probable, the ephors sent Agis 
on this eriand, Aristotle may well have thought that they came near 
to ruining their country. Tjy éAw, 13, in any case probably means 
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the Lacedaemonian State, not Andros, for the fact that the corrupt- 
ness of the Ephors nearly ruined Andros would not be to the 
point: Aristotle has to prove that it was perilous to their own 
State. If events of 333 3.c. are really referred to, the circumstance 
would be interesting, because it would show that this passage was 
added to, if not written, subsequently to that date. J mention the 
hypothesis for what it is worth. 

14. ivordpavvor. Cp.c. 6.1265 b 40: Plato, Laws y12D: Xen, 
Rep. Lac. 8. 3-4. 

Sypaywyeiv. Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1308 b 24. sqq. According to Plutarch, 
Agesilaus was fined by the ephors on one occasion for seeking to 
court the senators (De Fraterno Amore, c. 9, of pév yap tpopor, rob 
*"Aynotdou rév drodexvupévov del yepovravy éxdorg Body dpioreiov 
épmravros, éCnuiwoay avréy alrlay breumdvres, Gre robs Kowvods iSlovs xrarat 
Snpaywyay kal xaptfdpevos), 

15. dove x.7.d., ‘so that, together with the kingship itself, the 
constitution received injury in this way also’ (i.e. it suffered 
not only through the venality of the ephors, but also through 
the kings being forced to court them). 

16. Snpoxparia yap «7A. Sepulv. ‘nam ex optimatum imperio 
in principatum popularem mutabatur’ (se. respublica), and so Sus. 
and others, but the expression 9 moAsrefa cvvéBawwe Snpoxparia seems 
a strange one, and it is possible that 8ypoxparia is the subject, not 
the predicate: cp. Plato, Rep. 545 C, riva rpémrov repoxparta yévorr’ av 
e£ dpicroxparias. For ovvéBawer, cp. 2. 7. 1266 b 23. 

17. For ouvéye thy wodtretar, cp. Demosth. adv. Timocr. c, 2, 4 
Soxel cuvéxew Thy modirelav, Ta dixarrnpta. 

per ofy, ‘true’ or ‘indeed,’ answered by ddd, 26. Aristotle has 
just been saying that the organization of the ephorate was such as 
to injure the constitution, and he now admits its value in holding the 
constitution together, only to reaffirm (dA’ alperty ee kr.d., 26) his 
statement respecting its defects of organization, 

19. 8d rdv vopodérnr, ‘owing to the lawgiver’: cp.c. 11.1273 b 
22, and & dperqy, c. g. 1263 29. It would seem that Theo- 
pompus must be referred to here: cp. 7 (§). 11. 13134 26 sqq. 
*Plerumque ylyverda ard roxns dicitur, sed etiam 8a rixny, Phys, 
2. 4.195 b 32: Rhet. 1. 10. 1368b 34’ (Bon. Ind. 780b 4o sq,). 
See eritical note. 

21. Set ydp «7d. All the MSS. have the word ratrdé after 
diapévev, except P* O1, which have ravrd, and P ‘4, which has raira 
(Vet. Int, ‘has’), Ar. has ‘oportet enim rempublicam quae 
duratura sit velle ut omnes civitatis partes constent atque in statu 
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suo permaneant’: he therefore probably read raird. But if we 
retain this word, ri modcrelav must, it would seem, be the subject of 
BotaerGa, The next sentence (23-26), however, certamly reads as 
if, not r}y wodurelav, but wavra ra pépy were the subject of BotAec@ar, 
and this impression will be confirmed, if we compare c. 10. 12724 
32 sq.: c. 8. 1268a 23 sqq.: 6 (4). 9. 1294b 36 sqq.: 8 (6). 5. 
1320a 148qq,, especially as elvac cal Stapévew is used of constitutions 
in 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 38-40, obSerépay pév yap evdexerat airy (i.e. de- 
mocracy and oligarchy) eva: kai Siapévew dvev rdv edwdpav kal rod 
wdnous (cp. Eth, Nic. 8. 11. 11604 12). It is true that we gather 
from 6 (4). 12. 1296b 15 and 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 16 sqq. that the 
safety of a constitution is sufficiently secured, if the stronger section 
of the elements of the State, not necessarily all of them, desire its 
preservation, but nevertheless I incline on the whole to think that 
raird should be omitted. It may have been added by some one 
who deemed it necessary for the completion of the sentence, or it 
may be a blundered dittography of mdyra, 21: a dittography of ra 
édda occurs in 1. 8. 1266b 18, where 11’ appear to repeat these 
words from 16 (see Susemihl’s apparatus crificus). Schneider 
would omit raird or read rj airy in place of it; Bernays would 
read xaré raird. On the phrase pépy rijs méAeas, Which comes to 
Aristotle from Plato, Rep. 582 A, see vol. i, Appendix A. The 
‘parts of the State’ are here Gaowrcic, xadol xdyadol, and dijpos—quite 
a different enumeration from those given in 4 (7). 8 and 6 (4). 4. 

23. pév ody, ‘saepe usmpatur ubi notio mddo pronunciata am- 
plus explicatu: ’ (Bon. Ind. 540b 42): so here mdvra r& pépy are 
successively taken up and considered scparately: a similar use of 
pey od» occurs in Soph. El, 6. 169 a 18 sqq. 

tipyv. Aristotle occasionally applics the te1m dpy7 to a Kingship 
(c. gin 7 (3). 10. 1313.4 8 and 2, 11. 1273 a 30). 

24, &—\ov Cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 10."1~3, and Demosth. in Lept. 
c.to¥. In the latter passage the very same words, rijs dperijs GOdov, 
are used of the Lacedaemonian yepovoia (cp, Plutarch, Lycurg. 
C. 26, mixyrapiov tis dperijs). 

28. waSapidiSys. The same thing is said in 12719 sq. of the 
xpiow in the election of senators, Susemibl has already pointed 
out (Sus.2, Note 324) that the condemnation hee passed on 
the method of electing ephors is not thus limited. We learn 
from Plutarch, Lyc. c. 26, how elections to the yepovoia were 
decided. ‘The test was the compazative loudness of the shouts 
of approval evoked on the appearance in the popular assembly of 
the different candidates. Plato’s language as to the ephorate— 
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eyyis tis KAnporfs dyaydy Suvduews (Laws 692 A: cp. 690 C)—has 
led to the conjecture that the election of the ephors was in some 
way or other determined by auspices, See Sus.*, Note 324, and 
Schémann, Gr. Alterth. 1. 244. Schémann suggests that the 
people may have designated a certain number of persons for the 
ephorate, and that five of those designated may have been selected 
for the office by taking the auspices. The language of Aristotle in 
6 (4). 9. 1294b 29 sq. has been held to imply that the people did 
not elect to the ephorate, and the passage before us does not 
expressly say that they did, though it implies that the office was in 
some sense an elective one (cp. Isocr. Panath.§ 154). Inc. ro. 
12724 3x sqq. we have évraifa 8 (in Crete) ote é& dmdvrav alpodvras 
rods xéopous, and as Aristotle is here contrasting the election of the 
cosmi with that of the ephors, his language might be taken to 
imply that the Lacedaemonians elected the ephors, if it were 
certain that we should supply of Kpires with alpotyra.. But inc. 11. 
1242 b 36 afpodyra: is used of the election of the Hundred and 
Four at Carthage, who were not elected by the people, if they were 
identical with the Hundred, for the Hundred were elected by the 
Pentarchies (c.11.1273a14). All we can be sure about, therefore, 
is that the ephors were elected in a way which Aristotle regarded 
as ‘very childish.’ He evidently thinks that the office might safely 
remain open to all, if the mode of election were improved. He 
seems, in fact, to hold that the ‘very poor’ and ‘ venal’ men of 
whom he speaks (1270 b 9 sq.) would not then be elected ephors, 

xploewy ... peydhor, Sus,? compares 3. 1.12475 b 9, olov ev Aaxe- 
Salpou ras rdv cupBoraloy Sixdfe. rav pdpwv ddrdos Gddras, Add 8 (6). 
2. 1314 b 26, meph rév mrelorav kal roy peyioray Kab rév Kuptordray, 
olov mep) ebGuvay kat moderelas kal rdv iBlav cuvadrAaypdrar, 

80. xara ypdppara «at tods vépous. For the omission of the 
article before ypdppara, seé Bon. Ind. 109b 448qq. Kat is ex- 
planatory, as'in c., 5, 1263a 15. The recently discovered In- 
scription containing a portion of the laws of Gortyna refers to its own 
provisions as rade 14 ypdppara (col. 12. 17), or r& éypapéva (col. 1. 54). 

31. kal 4 Siacra, Their mode of life as well as their powers, 
which in effect turn an dpiorexparia into a democracy, 16. Cp. 
Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 31. Plato (Laws 674 A sq.) forbids wine 
to magistrates during their year of office. He does not seem, 
however, to have been aware of any excesses on the part of the 
ephors: see Laws 637 A. The ephors did not take their meals 
at the public mess-tables, but had a cvovirsoy of their own (see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1.57, who refers to Plutarch, Cleom. ¢. 8). 
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82. 19 Bouhyjpate tis médkews, ‘the aim of the State’ We 
expect rather rod vopolérov (cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. r103b 4), or rije 
momreias (Scaliger), and the words méks and modrefa are often 
interchanged in the MSS.: still rijs médews is possible. 

adrh pev ydp, ‘for that’ etc. : compare the use of airdin 4 (7). 12. 
1331 a 21, and see Vahlen on Poet. 15. 1484b 17. 

83. rots ddAors, Sc. aoAlras (Coray). 

paddor, ‘rather than in the opposite direction,’ as inc. 13. 1273 a 
6, or = Nay, as in c. 6. 12654312 Probably the former. 

SwepBdddet, sc. 7 Slacra (Bon. Ind. 6844 39). For the fact, cp. 
§ (8). 4.1338 b 12 sqq. 

84, AdOpq tov vépor dao8tSpdoKxorras, Aristotle has here in his 
mind the language of Plato about the Spartans in Rep. 548 B, 
AdOpa ras HBovds xaprodpevor, Somep waives warépa, tiv ydpov drodidpac- 
xovres. The expression, however, was perhaps first used by Alci- 
bjades: see Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 37, Lysander was said to be 
one of these recreants (Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 8). Dercyllidas also 
likéd to live away from Sparta (Xen. Hell. 4. 3. 2: cp Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 15). As to the Spartan Archidamus, sec Theopomp. 
Fr. 259 (Mullen, Vr. [ist. Gr. 1. 322). 

37. émeidv pev yap «1.4. Xenophon had adduced the arrange- 
ments respecting the senate m proof of the care taken by the law- 
giver of the Statc to encourage kaAoxdyaéia even in old age (de Rep. 
Lac. c. 10. 1), he had already dwelt (c. 4) on the Jawgiver's shill 
in developing dvdpaya6ia in the young (c. 4. 1-2). ’Avipayadia is 
1ather a Xenophontic than an Anstotelian word (Aristotle would 
secm from Bonitz’ Index to use it nowhere else), and perhaps the 
aim of this passage is to controvert the opinion of Xenophon. As 
to the meaning of dvdpayabia, see L, Schmidt, Ethik der alten 
Griechen 1, 301 sq. Xenophon, according to him, used it in much 
the same sense as dper, to denote ‘moral periection.” Zupdepew, 
SC. ravryy THY apxny. 

89. Aristotle seems to have held that judges of important causes 
should not retain their office after a certain age, for there is an old 
age of the mind as well as of the body. The view is noticeable, for 
we are familiar with the opposite practice. He apparently would 
not approve the life-long tenure of the members of the Athenian 
Areopagus. The best men im his own ideal State become priests 
in advanced life. Plato 1s of much the same opinion (Laws 733 A: 
923 B): extreme old age in parents is for reverence rather than 
for use (Laws 931). ‘The yépovres of the Lacedaemonian State 
tied cases of homicide (3. 1. 1275b 10). AS to d:avolas yipas, 
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however, contrast de An. 1. 4. 408 b 19 sqq., though this passage 
may perhaps be only aporetic (see Wallace ad lec.), and compare 
Rhet. 2. 13. Giph. compares Luer. 3. 445 sqq. For éomep kat 
answered by kai, Sus.’ (Ind. Gramm. s. v. dowep) compares c, 8. 
1269 a 9 sq. 

2. d&moreiv, cp. 23 sqq. Contrast Polyb. 6. ro. 9, rév yepdvrar, of 
kar ekAoyiy dpirrivdny kexpipévor mavres eeddov del rh Steal mxpoové- 
pew éavrods. 

3. paivovrar 88 «tA. ‘And it is evident that those who have 
enjoyed this dignity have often been led by bribery and favouritism 
to deal recklessly with the public interests.’ I have ventured 
(with Lamb. and others) to connect woAAd rév xowéy not only with 
karayapitéevor but also with xaradwpoSoxotperor, though this use of 
xaradapoSoxeicba: (med.) is uncommon and hardly finds a complete 
parallel in Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 377, dre yap rail’ drhds 
edeopoBéenvrar Kal ripjy Eyovow drdvray rovray obro: (‘ they have done 
this because they have been bribed,’ Shilleto), for the acc. here is 
of the thing done, not of the thing betrayed. Sepulv., Vict., Bern., 
and Sus., in fact, take modda rév xowdv with xarayapitdpevor only. 
They may be right, but the sentence seems to read rather the 
other way. 

5. dveuOdvous. ’Avurevouvos is common in Aristotle; dvedduvos 
occurs only here, according to Bonita’ Index. 

6. Sdkere SF Av «td. Cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4, dhopar ody fxa- 
vol pév elot tnpiody by ay Bovdavrat, kiptor 8 éxmpdrrew mapaypiyua, 
riptor dé kat Apyovras pera’ xararadoat cad elpEal ye kul mepl rhs aYru~ 
xis ele dy&va xaraorjoa: they have also the power to inflict 
immediate punishment on elected magistrates for any infraction 
of the laws, as tyrants and the superintendents of the great 
festivals have. Aristotle does not approve this mode of exacting 
an account. He regards the power of the ephors as leortpavvas 
(1240 b 14) and probably wishes it to be regulated by law (cp. 
c. 10. 1272b 5-7). The Athenian plan of requiring a public 
account from the magistrate at the close of his term of office 
would evidently be inapplicable or unsatisfactory in the case of 
magistracies held for life. It would seem from Rhet. 3. 18. 
1419 a 31 that the ephors held office subject to accountability, 

8. of tofrov, ‘Ad augendam oppositionis vim negatio, quae 
poterat ad universum enunciatum referri, ipsi nomini negato 
praeponitur, veluti 6 (4). §. 1292 b 6: 2. 7. 12674 19’ etc. (Bon. 
Ind. §39 2 5). 

9. thy atpeow. For the acc. cp. c. 6.12654 13. The subject 
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of approaching comment 1 first mentioned (in the acc.) and then 
ihe comment follows. The regulation which determines who may 
become candidates is distingu’shed fiom the selection (xpiois), both 
being incidents ot 9 afpeots. Perhaps xpérie was the technical tem: : 
at all events both Xenophon (de Rep Lac. 10. 1, 3) and Plutarch 
(Lyc. c. 26) ue uo im ivienirg vo the clection of the senators 
at Spaua, This election was, in fact, an dyav, m which the prize 
was awarded to the best and mos: temperate of the candidates (sce 
Xenophon and Plutarch. wd: supra) Plutarch deseubcs the 
process, which seems, as Sus.” (Note 333) saxs, to be a peecuhar 
development of the 1ude old-fashioned method of voung by ‘ery.’ 
In 7 (5) 6. 1306 18 the process of choosing senators at Fh is 
said to he duacrevrieg, and simvlar to the same process in the 
Lecedaemonian State. Thus tle ch.’dish method followed m the 
Jattet State scems somehow to have favoured the predommance of 
a few wealthy families. Conuast with Avistoile’s account of the 
election of the Lacedaemonian senate thoce of Inocrates (Panath. 
§ 154) and Polvbius (6. 10 9) 

10 alreto8a1, ‘ask to he elected, ‘offer himself for elecuon.’ 
1 do not think that the making of ‘a personal canvass’ (Mr, Well- 
dor) is nece-sarily umphied, 

UL. Set yap kt A. Cp Plato, Rep. 357 FB, rd 6€ pgdepiay dudyeny, 
elroy, elvat dpyeww év rabry rij wéXet, pnd’ dv js kxavds dpyav. 

18. viv 8 dmep xt. We have just been told what ought to be: 
now we are told what is: compare for the contrast of det and 
vy 6€ 127048 25 sq. and c. rr. 1273 b 21 sqq. 

14. gidoripous yap «.7.A  Scpulveda (who <cems to read robre) 
translates (p. 53): ‘ut enim cives ambitiosos :eddeiet, hance sena- 
tores deligendi 1ationem init, cum nemo non ambitiosus mmperio 
se pracfic: peta. Mr. Welldon also reads rotr@ and translates in 
much the same way. It seems to me that thus view of the passage 
is the mght one, and that rovrm (cp. c. 11. 1273 b 20 and 3. 5. 
12784 31 Sq.), NOL ror'rous, 1 the true icading: J translate, therefore, 
‘for it isan lus anxiety to make his citizens emulous of distinction, 
that he has adopted this regulation for the election of senators ’"— 
the regulation that the future scnator must ask to be elected-—‘for’ 
etc. To require men to ask to be elected i» to make Pidoripia a 
condition of the attainment of the highest honours, and so to en- 
courage the citizens to be grAdripor, Sus. and others read rotra but 
explain it ass=7q GaAdoripg. If rodros is read (with 11? Bekk.), then 
we must translate, ‘for in his anniety to make his citizens emulous 
of distinction, he makes use of men of this type in filling vacancics 
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in the senate’; but rovrois xéypyra: mpés TH» alpeow rav yepdvrov ig 
an awkward way of expressing this. 

16. rav y Adixynpdrer tav éxovolwy, 1? Bekk.! read ray y' dduy- 
pérov éxoveiov, and it is not impossible that instances might be 
found of a similar displacement of the adjective when emphatic 
(compare, for instance, Plato, Laws 713 D, radrév 8) kai 6 beds dpa 
irdvOparos dy 1d yévos dpewov qpady epiory rd rdv daypdvev: Theo- 
pomp. Fr. 143 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1, 302), drav mep) rv dporoy 
rpirov kat ondpov 4 Spa 7), but the probability here is that, dds«nydray 
immediately preceding var, the latter word was omitted in copying 
by a natural and frequent error of copyists. The words imply 
that ddicjpara dxotow are possible: contrast Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1135 a 
1gR~23. For the view expressed in this passage, cp. Plato, Laws 
870: Eth. Nic, 5.10. 1134b 7. ‘I would rather,’ said Dr. Johnson, 
“have the rod to be the general terror to all to make them learn, 
than tell a child, if you do thus or thus, you will be more esteemed 
than your brothers and sisters.’ For other accounts in the Politics 
and elsewhere of the causes of déixia, see note on 12674 6. Plato 
says of the timocratic State (Rep. 548 C)—8agavéorarov 8 év airj 
éorlv ey re pdvoy id rod OvpoeSods xparoiyros, prdoverxiat kal pidrortpiat. 

19. pév is probably not taken up either by dAAd py... ye, 20 or 
by dé, 22: it seems here as in 1270a 34 to stand by itself, the 
course of the sentence being broken at dAAd pny. 

20. &ddos eorw Adyos, 3. 14-17. 

GAG py... ye, ‘but certainly’: cp. 3. 4.1276 b 18, 12774 ag, 
and see Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 103. 

21. ph xabdrep viv, Gottl. ‘intellige xara 7d yévos.’ Cp. on this 
subject c. 11. 1272b 38-41. Aristotle appears to have agreed 
with Lysander, if the object of the latter was not, as some thought 
(7 (g). 1. 1301 rg sq.), the abolition of the kingship, but the opening 
of it to the best men irrespectively of descent. .Lysander’s scheme 
was, according to Ephorus (ap. Plutarch. Lysand. c. 30), és xpq 
t&v Ebpuravriddy kal *Ayaddv riy Bacdelay apedopevovs els pécov Ocivar 
kal moeioOat tiv aipeow éx t&y dpicray—a sentence continued as 
follows in the version of the same story given in [Plutarch,] 
Apophth. Lac, 229 E sqq. (Lysand. 14), &a pa rév dd’ ‘Hpaxdéous, 
GAN’ ofos “Hpakdijs rh dperf kpwopevav rd yépas ¥, 7} Kdxelvos els Oedv 
Tipds dvay6n. Cp. also Plutarch, Comp. Lysandri et Sullae c. 2. 
Aristotle does not approve of the restriction of the kingship to the 
Heraclids, nor of the mode in which the kings were selected from 
their number. The merits of a father or a family should not help 
the son; his claims should be decided according to the life led by 
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him personally (cp. for Blov Eth. Nic. ro. 9. 1179 a 18 sq., and for 
xplverOar Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 30), Aristotle’s language reminds us 
of the views expressed in the composition of Lysander, the substance 
of which appears to be given in the passage from the Apophtheg- 
mata Laconica quoted above. 

22. St. Sé 6 vopobérns x.7.A. The connexion perhaps is—‘it is 
impossible to make sure of educating men taken simply on grounds 
of seniority from a given family (1272 b 40) into models of man- 
hood, and this the lawgiver himself seems virtually to admit.’ Moateiv 
23, SC. Tovs Baotdéas. : 

24. cuumpeoBeurds, i.e. with the kings or one of them. Two 
ephors usually accompanied the king on campaigns, and it is to 
their presence, according to Schomann (Gr. Alieith. 1. 230), that 
Aristotle heie refers. If so, however, the use of the word ouprpec- 
Bevrds seems strange. It is more hkely that Aristotle refeis to 
occasions on which the kings were sent on embassies. ‘The 
lawgiver is here viewed as the author of these administrative 
traditions. 

25. cwrnpiav évdpiLov ry mode. «rd, Contrast c. 2. 12614 30, 
didmep 7h iovov rd dvriverorOds owfer ras méAes, and Rhel. 1. 4. 1360 a 
1g, &v ydp trois vdpas dori » oarnpia tijs mews, 

26. ob Kadas 8 of8¢ xr. The defect m the arangements 
respecting the syssitia here noticed does not seem to have occurred 
to Plato: cp. Laws 842 B. 

28. dnd Kooi, ‘at the public expense’: sce the references in 
Liddell and Scott s.v. In c. ro. 12724 20 we have ék xowoid rpé~ 
gerdu: in 6 (4). 6. 1293.8 19, TpecheaOar awd ris zéAcws. For the 
Cretan system, cp. c. 10.1272a12sqq. T'or ry etvodoy (‘mecting’ 
or ‘ gathering’), Bonitz (Ind 731 b 25) compares 4 (7). 12. 1331 D 
ro: 8 (6). 4.13192 32. Compare also Plato, Laws 640A, and 
Theaet. 173 D. 

80. kai intensifies odépa (‘though some citizens are extremely 
poor’ etc.), 

832. Bovderat pév yop «7A. ‘For heintends’ etc. Cp. c 6, 
1263 b 408q. The rich are said (Plutarch, Lyc. ¢ 11) to have 
been violent in their opposition to the institution of syssitia. 

83. xatackedacpa, ‘device’ perhaps rather than ‘institution’ 
(Lamb. ‘inventum’). Compare the use of the word in 8 (6). 
4. 1319 b 19-30. 

yiverot, See note on 12648 14. 

85. Spog $é «7.4... * and this is the traditional standard by which 
partierpation in the advantages of the constitution is regulated in 
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the Lacedaemonian State.’ Cp. c. 10. 12724 19, ef 88 i, peréyew 
uduos KoAver Tis modireias, xaOdiep elpyrat Kal mpdrepov, and Plato, Rep. 
551 A~B, a passage which throws light on the meaning of épos rijs 
monrelas here, In 8 (6). 2.1317 b rz the phrase seems to bear a 
different meaning, ‘the criterion of a democratic constitution’ 

88. Kol érepot tives. ‘Critiae tyranni Aaxedamoviv woderelay vel 
similes hbros respici probabile est,’ Bon. Ind. 822 a 37 sq. 

89. otdcews, as in Lysander’s case, 7 (5). 1. 1301b 19 sq: 
7 (5). 7. 1306 b 33. 

ént ydp tots Bacthedow. Bonita (Ind. 268b 36) compares Rhet. 
2. 6. 13844 9, emt rotrois, ‘praeterea,’ apparently making the meaning 
‘for in addition to the kings, but pexhaps something more than 
this is meant—‘as a check upon the kings’ (cp. 1271 a 23 sq.: 6 
(4). 15. 1299 D 36, of mpdBovdor xabecrGow él rois Bovdeurais), 

40. ofa. orparnyois diStors. Cp. 3. 15. 1285b 38. These 
words are piobably added to show how it is that the Admuralship 
can fairly be called an additional Kingship. It is because the 
Kingship is nothing more than a perpetual Generalship. It should 
be noted that an didios dpyy is apparently distinguished from one 
held for life in Polyb. 6. 45. 5. 

1. Mddrwv éy rots vépots, ‘p. 625 C~638B: cf p. 660 sqq.: p, 
666E: p. 688A sq.: p. 705 D’ Sus.’. : 

8. xpyolpy. ‘Feminini forma et xpjomos et (foitasse paullo 
rarius) xpyotun exhibetur’ (Bon. Ind. 854 b 19). 

4, dmddduvro 8 Gpfavres. Cp. 4 (7). 14.1334. 6, al yop mrelora 
Tv roLobrav médeav modepodoat pev od{ovrat, Karakrnodpevar dé Thy dpyyy 
drd\dvvrat, For adpgayres in the sense of ‘having acquired empire,’ 
cp. oxoAdoavres, 12708 4, and kowovjcavres, c. 5. 1263b 28, and 
see Schémann’s note on épopedoas dé ris dvjp duvards in his edition 
of Plutarch’s Agis and Cleomenes, p. 106. As to the fact, see 
Plutarch, Agis 5. 1. The ruin of the Lacedaemonian State is also 
traced to GdtyavOpenia in 12404 33, but the deeper cause of it 
is now for the first time dwelt upon. A fuller culture, moral 
and intellectual, would have taught the Spartans to resist the 
temptations of their newly acquired wealth and power: cp. 4 (7). 
15. 13348 22-34. Ephorus had said much the same thing of the 
Thebans in a striking passage of his history (Fr. 67: Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 254): compare also Plutarch’s remarks on the 
character of Marius (Marius c. 2), 

6. kupiwtépay, ‘more sovereign, more dpyerexrovny, as in Eth, 
Nic. 1. 1. 10944 26. 

tovrou $€ «7.4. The fault now noticed is hinted by Plato, Laws 
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661 D-662 B. Isocrates had said much the same thing (Panath. 
§§ 187-8, 228). Aristotle virtually repeats the charge in 4 (7). 14. 
1333b 9: cp. Eth, Eud. 7. 13. 1248b 37 sqq. He finds much 
the same fault with Carthage in c. 11. 1273.4 37 sqq. 

7, téya0a 7& wepydynra are goods for which the many strive 
(cp. Rhet. 1. 6. 1363 a 8 sqq.), such as wealth, honours, bodily 
pleasures, Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 1168 b 16 sqq. 

9, Kahds, Sus.’ (Note 346) compares 4 (7). 1. 1323 a 40. 

8r pevro tadra K.t.A. Cp. 4 (7). 15. 13344 40-b 3. 

10. pathos Sé eet kX. In this passage the words of Archi- 
damus (Thuc. 1, 80. 4)—oiire év xowG @xoper (xpqpara) oire érolpws ek 
rév llav dépover—seem to be present to the mind of Aristotle. 
Polybius (6. 49. 8 sqq.) draws a contrast between the Lacedae- 
monian and Roman States in this respect. 

UL. otre .. ve. ‘Not onlyis there nothing in the public treasury, 
but they also are slow to pay extraordinary contributions.” For 
odre followed by re, cp. c. 10. 1272 b 1g Sqq. 

év ra Kowe, ‘in the public treasury.’ See Liddell and Scott 
s.v. for this sense of the word; they refer among other passages to 
Thue. 6. 8, 2, kai rept r&v xpnudrav as ety éroipa ep re rots lepois woAa 
kal éy rots Kowwols, 

12. dvayxafoperois, ‘though they are compelled’: cp. c. §. 12644 
32 and 4 (5). 9. 1309 b 12. 

18 8d yap «7h. Here most of the territory is said to belong to 
the citizens. In Piutarch’s life of Lycurgus (c, 8), on the contrary, 
we aie told that Lyrcurgus made gooo lots for the Spattans and 
30,000 for the Peroect, nor is there anything to slow that the 
Spartan lots were larger than the VPettoccic. In the division made 
by Agis (Plutaich, Agis c. 8) 4500 Spartan lots agam-t 15,000 for 
Pericecic hoplites —much the same piuportion obtains. It is very 
possible (cp. 7 (5). 7 1307 2 34 sq) that the portion of Laconia 
belonging to the ciuzens incicased as time went on, and that the 
aim of Agis was to restore what he conceived to have been the 
propoition at the outset. We se¢ that the eadopai of the State fell 
to a large extent, if not wholly. on land: as to Athens, see Boeckh, 
Publ. icon. of AtlLens E.'T., p. 306 

16. Thy pév yop «7A, Aristotle here descihes the result of the 
law giver s arrangements. 

17. dcAoypypdrous, for the Jawgiver ha» not brought the extuava- 
gant habits of the womer, who nevettheless rule their husbands, 
under the contiol of the State and he has taught his citizens to 
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18, raira yap «7d. The translation probably is, ‘for these 
are the main points for censure,’ not ‘for these are the main 
censures which one may pass upon it’: cp. Demosth. in Lept. 
c. 148, od rodr’ émimd. It is true that émeray is used in 12714 
38 with a dative of the thing found fault with, and that Aristotle 
does not seem to use émrimay with an accusative in this sense 
anywhere else; still we have rév émryndévrav a tn oc, 11. 
127g3a 2 and al émripsdpevar tév xaxdy in Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 
ILI4a 30. 

20. The similarity of the Cretan institutions to those of the 
Lacedaemonian State must have been early recognized, for 
Herodotus found the belief prevailing among the Lacedaemonians 
that Lycurgus had derived his institutions from Crete (Hdt. r. 65), 
Plato in the Republic (g44 C) classes the Cretan and Lacedae- 
monian constitutions together as timocracies and makes the same 
description serve for both (g47A sqq.). And so again in the 
Laws the chief interlocutor draws little or no distinction between 
the constitutions under which his Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
comrades live; he applies the same criticisms to both (631 B sqq., 
634, 635 sqq., 780 E sqq.). He finds in the one constitution no 
less than in the other a mixture of monarchy, or authoritative 
government, with democracy, or the principle of freedom; both 
are constitutions in the truest sense of the word, inasmuch as 
they are framed with a view to the common good, whereas in 
many States part of the citizens are slaves to the rest. It is ag 
hard to decide with regard to the constitution of Cnosus as it is 
with regard to the Lacedaemonian constitution, whether it is 
a democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, or kingship (712 E). Not 
only Plato, but Xenophon, Ephorus, and Callisthenes are said by 
Polybius (6. 45 sq.) to have treated the Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
constitutions as the same, and we see from Strabo, p. 481 sq., 
that Ephorus did in fact trace many resemblances between them, 
though he mentioned certain customs as peculiar to Crete (Strab. p. 
483) and also spoke of the Lacedaemonians as having ‘ perfected’ 
the Cretan institutions, which implies that they had altered them to 
a certain extent. He describes how Cretan freedom was guaranteed 
by the unanimity and valour which were the fruits of the con- 
stitution, in language which contrasts strangely with Aristotle’s 
remark, odfera: &d rév rérov, and with his reference to intervals of 
civil discord during which the Cretan States were at the mercy of 
any one who chose to assail them. Ephorus probably wrote, as 
Plato certainly did, before the raid of Phalaecus (345 3.c.) had 
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revealed the weakness of the Cretan laws, whereas Aristotle wrote 
after it. It is perhaps for this reason that Aristotle is far more 
alive than Plato or Ephorus to the differences between the Cretan 
and the Lacedaemonian constitution, So far indeed as deviations 
- from the best constitution are concerned, he agrees that the same 
criticisms are applicable to both (c, 11. 1273 a 2 sq.), but while in 
the chapters on the Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian constitutions 
he inquires how far the lawgiver has succeeded in his design of 
constructing an dpicroxparia, he seems to think it hardly worth 
while to raise this question as to the Cretan constitution; the 
doubt is rather whether it is a legally ordered constitution at all. 
Still there seem to have been points in which the Cretan laws were 
superior to the Lacedaemonian. The freedom of the Cretan 
States from troubles with their serfs appears indeed to have been 
no more than a happy accident. But the Cretan syssitia were 
better organized than the Lacedacmonian, for the citizens were 
not expected to contribute a quota to them, and poveity cost no 
man his rights under the constitution. No fear can have been 
felt in Crete of a paucity of ciuzens, for while in the Lacedac- 
monian State rewaids were given to the father of more than two 
sons, the Cretan lawgiver discomaged large families. The 
Cretan women, again, though Plato speaks of -them in the Laws 
(780 I. sqq) as equally dvopodérnro: with the Spattan, seem to 
have been less indulged, for dowiies were limited in amount to 
half a son’s share (see above on 1270a 21), and, at Gortyna at 
any rate, cerlain important portions of the inhentance were 
rescrved for sons arfd could not pass to daughters (sce below on 
12422 17). If in the Lacedaemonian State the caprice of 
testators was, as Aristotle implies, among the causes which led to 
the concentration of the land in a few hands, Gortyna would 
seem to have had nothing to fear on this score, for there is no 
indication in the fragment which we possess of its laws that wills 
were known there (Bucheler und Zitelmann, Das Recht yon 
Gortyn, p. 134). The mheritor of an heiress, again, unlike his 
Spartan compeer, had no right to give her m marriage to any one 
he pleased: if he were unwilling to marry her, the mght to her 
hand passed to the next in succession (Bicheler und Zitelmann, 
p- 151 sq.). How far Crete had its reward in a comparatively 
even distribution of landed property, we are hardly in a position to 
say; the language of Polybius (6. 46 1) points the other way, al 
any tate as to his own time. <A further fact may be noted to 
the ciedit of the Cretan States, that though, unlike the Lace- 
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daemonian, they had no ambitious dreams of empire, they never- 
theless maintained and enforced a laborious system of gymnastic 
training. 

On the other hand, the constitutional organization of the Cretan 
States was very defective. The government in each of them was 
in the hands of ten Cosmi and of a Boulé composed of persons 
who had held the office of Cosmus. We see that this office was 
not held for life, but whether it was an annual office in the time of 
Aristotle, as it seems to have been in that of Polybius (6, 46. 4), is” 
uncertain. Aristotle’s use of the word perags m 1272b 5 appears 
to imply that it was held for some definite term or other, though 
Zitelmann points out (Bticheler und Zitelmann, p. 54) that the 
expression ‘2f he quits office,’ and not ‘wher he quits office,’ 18 
used of a Cosmus in the law of Gortyna (col. x. 52). The Cosmi 
had large powers, for they were not only the rulers of the State, 
but also its generals in war. It would perhaps be hardly safe to 
infer from aipodyrar, 1272.4 34, that they were elected by the whole 
citizen-body, but we are distinctly told that only the members of 
certain genies wee eligible; the people, however, acquiesced in 
their exclusion from the office, because it brought those who held 
it no ulicit gains; nevertheless the monopoly of supreme authority 
by a few families, which was all the more marked as the powers of 
the popular assembly were small, cost the Cretan States dear, for 
it led to the occasional displacement of the Cosmi by violent means. 
The worst point in the working of Cretan institutions, however, 
was the insubordination of the most powerful men. They 
occasionally cairied their tubulence to the length of declaring an 
abeyance of the office of Cosmus, the result being a temporary 
dissolution of the body politic. The duvarot here referred to would 
probably belong to the families whose members were alone eligible 
to this office. It1s evident that whatever the effect of the syssitia 
may have been in equalizing rich and poor, the people in Crete 
readily rallied round duvaroi, just as in youth they formed dyéda 
under the leadership of a duvards (Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 483). In an 
island so rich in legend as Crete the great families would be hkely 
to be strong. 

‘H 8€ Kpyrikh wodtrela, This must mean the constitution 
which prevailed in the Cretan cities, for Crete was not gathered 
into one State. ‘The forms of government established in the 
Dorian colonies in Ciete’ (and, it would seem, in the Cretan cities 
generally) ‘so closely resembled each other, that we find one only 
described as common to all’ (Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece 1. 284). 
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According to Ephorus, Lyctus Gortyna and some petty towns had 
remained truer to the primitive institutions of Crete than Cnosus 
(Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 481). How much Aristotle has drawn in this 
chapter fiom Ephorus will best be seen, if a few extracts from 
Strabo’s summary of Ephorus’ account of the Cretan constitution 
are appended (Strab, pp. 481-2)—AéyeoOar 8 tad ray ds Aakomna 
ely rd ‘moANa TSv vourCopévav KpyrixGv, rd 8 dAnOés ebpirdae pev oo” 
éxelvov, nepiBwxevar dé rods Sraprearas ,.. Kat 89 Kal ra Avrrioy vdpipa 
wouioOa papripia rods ta Aakomrd mpecBurepa dmodaivovras* droixous 
yup dvras puddrrew rd rijs pntpordhens &6y, ered Gras ye eOybes elvat rd 
tovs BéAriov cuverrGras Kal Toderevopévovs Tay xeipdvav Cyrwras diro~ 
gaive” odk eb Bé radra AéyerOur . . . wodAds yodv rv droikidav ph puddr- 
Tew Td mdrpta, moAAas 8é Kal rv pi) drouiSav ev Kpyrn ra abré exew rots 
dmoixos %y (cp. 1271 28 sq., where Aristotle adopts Ephorus’ 
view that the colonists of Lyctus found the characteristic Cretan 
institutions already existing there on their arrival). Besides 
(Ephorus continues) Althaemenes the founder of the settlement 
lived five generations before Lycurgus: rév 8 dpyetov ra pev kai ras 
Siotxjoes eyew ras adras xal tas emavuplas, Somep kal rHv TGV yepdvray 
apy... rovs épdpous S& r& adra rots ev Kpirn kéopors dioxobvras 
érépas dvopdrbar ra d& ovoolria dvdpeia mapa péy trois Kpnoly kat viv 
ért xadelodac (cp. Dosiadas ap. Athen. Deipn. 143 b), rapa 8€ rois 
Srapridras pa Stapetvac kadodpeva dpolws mpdrepov' map’ ’AAKpav. yooy 
otra Keicda “otvas 88 xa év Oidcoow dvbpelwy mapa Satrupdveroe 
mperer mraiva xardpxew.” Then follows, in the form in which it 
was current among the Cretans, the story of Lycurgus’ visit to 
Crete after giving up his guardianship of the child Charilaus; this 
is told at greater length than Aristotle tells it in r271b 24 sqq. 
but to the same effect, except that Aristotle does not allow (cp. 6 
(4). 11. 1296a 20) that Lycurgus ever was king, while the next 
allegation of these Cretan informants of Ephorus—the statement 
that Thaletas was the instructor of Lycurgus—is rejected inc, 12. 
124744 29 sqq. on grounds of chronology. and Aristotle is silent in 
the Politics as to Lycurgus having, hke Minos, asked for guidance 
in his legislation from a god, though in the Polities (Aristot. Fragm. 
492. 1858a 30 sqq.) he would seem to have followed Ephorus 
arid his Cretan authorities in this matter. Cp. also Strab.p 476, 
iorépyra 8 5 Mivos vopabérns yevér@ar amovdaios Oadarroxparijcai re 
mparos, where Ephorus is perhaps again referred to, for he is 
quoted a few lines lower. The geim of some of the statements in 
1271b 32 sqq. may, in fact, be detected in some lines of the poem 
which passes under the name of Scymnus Chius—lnes which 
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evidently reproduce passages of Ephorus: see Ephor. Fragm. 61 
(Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 249):— 

Lparous 8€ Kpijrds pace ris “ENAqvexiis 

dpfa Oaddrrns, Is re matoribas 

médders xaraoxev, ds re kat ouvoxioa (cp. 1271 b 38) 

airéy “Eqopos elpnxer, elvar hyol re 

éravupoy thy yycov ard Kpnrés twos, 

rad 839 yevopevov Baothéas abrdyovos’ 

mhodv quepas dméyew 3é ris Aakomeis (cp. 1271 b 36). 
The statements of Diodorus 5. 78. 3-4 seem to be based on the 
same passage of Ephorus. I have not observed that any com- 
mentator has pointed out its resemblance to the passage 1271b 
35 5qq- ‘ 

wdpeyyus. Ephorus, according to Polybius (6. 45: cp. 6. 46. 
9 8q.), treated the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions as 
identical, Polybius says the same thing less emphatically of 
Xenophon, Callisthenes, and Plato. 

21. pixpd pév od xelpoy, e.g. the syssitia. 

Firrov yAadupds, ‘ with less neatness of finish,’ explained by firrov 
dinpOpwra, 24. It is an exception to the general rule, when Charon- 
das is found, c, 12. 1274 7, to be rf dxpiBelg ray vépwv yAapupd- 
repos kal rev viv vonoberdy. 

22. Adyerar, by Herodotus (1. 65), who says that according to 
the Lacedaemonians themselves Lycurgus derived his laws from 
Crete (contrast Plato, Laws 624 A), whereas others ascribed them 
to the counsels of the Pythia; and by Ephorus, as we have 
seen, who appears to have blended the two accounts and to have 
traced the institutions to Crete, though he adds that Lycurgus 
promulgated them as proceeding from the Delphian Apollo 
(Strabo, pp. 481-2). Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c, 8. 5) and Plato 
(Laws 624A: 632D: 634A: contrast Minos 318C sq.) say 
nothing of the derivation from Crete (Trieber, Forschungen p. 73 
sq.). Isocrates boldly alleges that Lycurgus borrowed from 
Thesean Athens (Panath. §§ 152-3), but this is only ‘his way,’ 
On ral... 8¢, ‘and also,’ see Liddell and Scott 8¢ iii, and cp. Pol. 3. 
16. 128748 4, 

24, frrov SujpOpwrar, ‘less elaborated,’ ‘less fully worked out in 
detail’: op, Oecon. 1. 3, 1343 b 16. The word is sometimes used 
of the change of an embryo into a fully articylated animal—e. g. 
in Hist. An. 7. 3. 583 b 23: 80 diapOpotv in Probl. 3. 31. 875 b 22 
is replaced by dsaxpiBoir, 24 (pxpsBaxévar 8¢ rods Zraprudras is the 
expression used by Ephorus, ap, Strab, p. 481): cp. de Gen. An. 
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1.17. 721 b 34, ovyxeyupévoy kai od SinpOpwpévoy rd ypdupa, and Eth. 
Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 22, Sdgee & av wavrds elvar mpoayayeiv xat SiapOpSoa 
ra kahds exovra ri weprypapp, Kai 6 xpdvos rév rowtrav ebperis i 
auvepyds ayabés elvaz, which confirms what is here said as to the 
difference between that which is earlier in date and that which is 
later. 

265. thy émrponelov. Cp. 6 (4). 11.1296. 20, ob yap qv Baosdeds. 
However, the guardianship after the birth of Charilaus was ad- 
mitted by some who, like Ephorus (Strabo p. 482), held that 
Lycurgus was king till Charilaus was born. 

Xapiddou, See critical note. 

26. xaradhindy, Cp. Andoc. c. Alcib. c. 17, karéAure rd epyov. 

27, Bid rhy ovyyéveray, i. e. the relationship of Lyctus, a Laconian 
colony in Crete, to its mother-city. The same expression is used 
in 1. 2, 1252 b 21 sq., and probably of the same relation. Strabo 
(p. 476) found Avkcros the name of the city in Homer, but he writes 
it himself Atrros (cp. vurri==vueri in the Law of Gortyna, col. 2. 14), 
and this is the form used on coins and in inscriptions (Bursian, 
Geogr. von Griechenland, 2. 569. 3). On its remarkable situation 
commanding the one zig-zag track which leads from its fertile plain 
to the mountain-pastures, see Bursian ibid. p. 870. Adrros is ‘Cretan 
for iydds’ (Liddell and Scott, s. v.). 

80. 8d Kat viv wr. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329 b 16, &d Kal viv tre 
vay da éxelvov tues xpdvrat rois ovaciriots Kal ray vdpey éviows, and see 
vol. i, Appendix E (p. 578, note 2), For rév abrdv rpémov, cp. 3. 
3. 1246 & 13, elrep ody Kal dnpoxparoivral ries Kara Tov rpdroy Todroy. 

B1. ds katackeudoarros, ‘their view being that’ etc. 

82. Soxet 8 4 vijcos K.1.A. What follows down to Kdpixov (40) is 
evidently taken from Ephorus: this is clear from the lines of Scym- 
nus Chius quoted above. The passage may be an interpolation, 
but it is more probable that it was placed where it stands by the 
hand of Aristotle himself, who has already drawn largely in this 
chapter from Ephorus, and may well have added it in order to 
show that there was nothing improbable in the view that the Lace- 
dacmonians owed their famous Jaws to Crete. Crete, he in effect 
says, though now so out of the world, is well adapted by nature 
for supremacy over the Greck race, for 1 commands the Acgean 
sea, round which the Greek 1ace is planted. This the Lace- 
daemonian king Agis IJI saw, when in B.c, 333 in preparation 
for an attack on the power of Macedon he despatched his brother 
Agesilaus to secure Crete. 

nat before zpbs ray dpxqv is translated by Sus. ‘also,’ not ‘both,’ 
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and he is probably right. For meguxévar apés, cp. Rhet. 1. 5. 136% 
b ro sq. 

84, doy... TH Ooddooy, ‘the sea as a whole’ (see above on 
1, 4. 1253b 33). What sea, however, is referred to? Evidently 
4 ‘EXAquix} Oddaroa, if we compare the lines of Scymnus Chius 
quoted above on 1271 b 20, with which oyeddv ray ‘EAAqvoy k.7.2., 
34, agrees, and 4 “EAAyuKy @d\acoa would seem to be the Aegean 
(‘the sea by the Greeks familiarly called their own,’ Thitlwall, 
Hist. of Greece, 1. 2), not the Mediterranean: cp. Thuc. 1. 4, 
and Plutarch, Eumenes c. 19, dros pndels abrapv els Maxedoviay dreoe 
py de drperas rv ‘EAAnuixqy Oddorrav, The explanation dréye. yap 
KT.A., 35, Seems to suggest a reference to the Aegean. We find, 
in fact, that Eudoxus placed Crete in the Aegean (Strabo p. 4474), 
a view to which Strabo objects. For the connexion of empire in 
Greece with the sea, cp. Thuc. 1.15. Ephorus (Fr. 67: Muller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 254) praised Boeotia for being rp:Oddarros and 
pronounced it well-adapted for hegemony. So in Pol. 4 (7). 6. 
1327 b 4 an adequate fleet is considered essential for hegemony 
over other States. 

énlxeitat, ‘lies close to,’ perhaps with some notion of command- 
ing or dominating: cp. Polyb. 1. 42. 6, and g. 44. 4, 8, émlkecrat 
8€ kal xparet rdv Kadoupévay Kaorioy muhay, 

85. dméxer yap k.7.A. ‘From the isle of Cythera, which is parted 
by a narrow channel from Laconia, the snowy summits of the 
Cretan Ida are clearly visible, and from them the eye can probably 
reach the Rhodian Atabyrus and the mountains of Asia Minor’ 
(Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 1. 2). Cp. Diod. 5. 9. 2, Atds lepdv rod 
mpocayopevopevov "AraBupiov , . . Kelpevoy eri rwos dYnAijs dkpas, ad fs 
Zorw dgopav riv Kparyv. This temple was in Rhodes. 

89. ry XiKcedia, also an island. 

40. dvddoyor, here an adverb: see on this word Liddell and 
Scott, and Bon. Ind. 48a g1 sqq. The Cretan institutions are 
said to be ‘analogous’ to the Lacedaemoniah, whereas in c. 11. 
1272 b 33 sqq. some of the Carthaginian institutions are said to 
be ‘analogous,’ and others ‘similar’ (mapamAjoia) to the Lacedae- 
monian. Things may be ‘analogous’ without being ‘alike’ (Hist. 
An. 2. 1.497 b 33: de Part. An. x. 4. 644416 sqq.: see Bon. 
Ind. 48a 46), but here a certain amount of likeness is no doubt 
implied; still ‘analogous’ is probably a less strong word than 
‘similar.’ 

4 Kpytexh tdéis. Not only ris wodurelas 4 rdéis, 1272 4, but 
the whole body of Cretan institutions (see above on 1269 a 9), 
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Al, yewpyodol te yop «7.4. On the importance of this severance 
between the military and cultivating classes, which was common to 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States and also to Egypt, see 4 (4). 
10. 1329 a 408qq. Here as there the syssitia are mentioned in 
immediate connexion with it, perhaps as an institution tending to 
mark off soldiers from cultivators (cp. Hdt. 1. 6g, where syssitia are 
included under ra és méAenov Exovra), Compare Strabo, p. 542, 
elpnrat 8é kat rodro, drt mpdroe ryy ‘Hpd«detav xricavres MiAjowot To’s Mapt- 
avduvots eftorede qvdyearavy robs mpoxaréyovras rév rémov, bore kat 
munpdckecda im adrav, pi els Thy drepopiay 8é (cup Pivar yap én totais), 
xaddmrep Kpnoi pev eOnrevev 7 Muda xadoupern civodos, Gerradois b€ of 
Tevéorat, 

A, dre 88 ris mwohtrelas } rdfis (sc. dyer dvddoyov). See note ‘on 1272 
1264 b 31. 

of pev yap &popor x.t.A. Trieber (Forschungen, p. go n.) justly 
remarks that Aristotle seems to be in conflict with himself, when he 
derives the ephorship from Crete as if it had been introduced by 
Lycurgus, while nevertheless he ascribes its institution to Theopom- 
pus (7 (g). I. 13134 25 8q.), unless indeed he supposes that 
Theopompus also borrowed from Crete. The functions of the 
cosmi do not seem to have been quite the same as those of the 
ephors, for they commanded the troops on a campaign (12724 9), 
which the ephors did not. 

8. toot, ‘correspond to’: ep. dvddoyor, 1271 b 40. Cp. Soph. 
O. T. 848, 1498, and see Prof. Jebb’s notes, Cp. also Lysias Or. 
1g. 36. 

Baowrela 8é x.7.A, Aristotle goes on to mention other similarities 
between the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions, Kingship 
once existed in Crete, as it still does in the Lacedaemonian State, 
and the popular assembly in Crete is like the T.acedaemonian. 
Thulwall (Ifist of Greece, 1. 285) thinks that Anstotle probably 
‘has the age of Minos in his view,’ but, as he points out, Herodotus 
mentions (4. 134) a King of Axus in Crete as grandfather of the 
founder of Cyrene according to the Cyrencan tradition. We 
are perhaps in the region of fable when we 1ead in Diodorus 
(3-39. 1) the moving history of ‘ Althacmenes, son of Caucus, hing 
of the Cretans,’ and sull more when we mount up to the autoch- 
thonous King Cres mentioned in the lines of Scymnus Chius For 
mpdrepav nev answered by ira, see Bon. Ind. s.v. efra. 

11. kupia 8 od8evds x.7.A. With the passage before us should be 
compared Anstot. Fragm. 493. 1558b 9 (Plut. Lycurg. c. 6)— 
for what Plutarch here says may well be based on the Aaxedatpovian 
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Wodrefa of Aristotle, whom he mentions by name shortly before— 
rod 8é wAjOous dpoobévros elrrety pev obdevt youn rav Ddrov épeiro, 
rh & bo ray yepdvrev kal ray Bacdéav mporebeioay émxpivae xvptos dy 
& Sqpos, and also Pol. 2. 11. 1273a 9, & & ay clodépwow vSror 
(i.e. the Carthaginian Suffetes and senators), od diaxotca: pdvov 
drobidéact 7H Sypo ra Sofavra rois dpyovew, GAG kipioe kpivew elo} 
kal r@ Bovdopév ois elodepopévois dvremeiv tkeorw, Smep ev rats 
érépats modereiats otk tor (i.e. in the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
constitutions). It is not quite clear whether drep—éorw refers to 
both xtpioo—ciol and 1G Bovdopéva—ééeorw, or only to the latter 
clause. We have, however, a definite intimation in the passage 
before us that the only power possessed by the assembly in Crete 
was that of confirming the resolutions of the senators and cosmi 
(cp. Polyb. 22. 1g. 1 [21. 32. 1, Hultsch], referred to by Liddell 
and Scott s. v. cwemupnpifa—adtavros 8 1G ouvedply kat rod Shpov 
owemnnploavros, éxvpbOy ra kara tas Siaddoes). It might probably 
withhold that confirmation, and most authorities think that, if it 
did so, the resolution laid before it remained without legal force, 
but Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2, 221) thinks otherwise, and there is 
much to be said for his view, if we take dérep—zorw to refer to 
xiptor kpivew eloi as well as to 7G Bovdopévp—éernv». In any case 
the fact that it was not open to any member of the assembly 
who pleased to speak against the proposals of the senate and 
cosmi—whether any one at all was empowered to do so, we 
are not distinctly told, though we gather that any member who 
pleased might speak in support of them—must have tended to 
make a refusal to confirm an event of rare occurrence, Still 
the rights of the members of the assembly in Crete were in this 
matter of speaking the same as those possessed by the mem- 
bers of the Lacedaemonian assembly, and that the Lacedaemonian 
assembly possessed real authority we see from such passages as 
Thuc, 1, 87: Xen. Hell. 2. 2.19: Plutarch, Ages. c. 6. The 
various ways of limiting the powers of the popular assembly are 
described in 6 (4). 14. 1298b 26sqq. One of them is 4 raira 
vndiferda trav Siuov # pydev dvayrioy rois elaepopévors, a plan not 
very unlike the Cretan. In some States no such thing as a 
popular assembly existed (3. 1. 1278 b 7). The Speaker of the 
English House of Commons of 1g93 in answer to his request for 
liberty of speech, was told that it is granted, ‘ but not to speak every 
one what he listeth or what cometh into his brain to utter; their 
privilege was Ay or No’ (Acland and Ransome, Political History 
of England, p. 82). 
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12. pév ody here, as in c, 6. r265a 10 and ¢c. 11. 12734 2, 
introduces a transition from description to criticism: we have 
been told that the syssitia and cosmi in Crete correspond to the 
Lacedaemonian syssitia and ephors, but now we learn that while 
the organization of the Cretan syssitia is better than that of the 
Lacedaemonian, the Board of Cosmi is a less satisfactory insti- 
tution even than the ephorate. The sentence introduced by peév ody 
is repeated in 26, and then the answering 8¢ comes in 28, 

15. vépos, ‘a law’: see above on 1270 b 3. 

18. wpdrepor, Cc, 9, 1271 a 26~37. 

Kowordpws, SC, Ta Tv cveoitiwy Exe: ‘the syssitia are placed on a 
more public footing’: cp. c. 9. 12714 28, ee yap ard xawot pGrrov 
elvas tiv aivodov, Kabdmep év Kppry, and below 12724 20, dor’ éx 
xowod tpéperda mévras. Ephorus had already mentioned that the 
Cretan syssitia were maintained at the public expense (ap. Strab. 
p. 480)——rovs 8€ redelous ev rois cvooirlos & Kadodoww dvdpeia ovowirely, 
bras tov low perdoyxoey rois elmdpois of mevéorepor Sqpooig rpepdpevor 
(cp. Pol. 2. 8. 1263 b 40 sq.)—but whether he also stated that this 
was otherwise in the Lacedaemonian State, we do not know. In 
Crete we see that the provision for the syssitia was put on a level 
with that for the worship of the gods and the public liturgies, 

17. ‘For from the whole of the agricultural produce and live 
stock raised on the public land and the tributes rendered by the 
serfs one part is assigned for the service of the gods and the dis- 
charge of the public liturgies, and the other for the syssitia,’ For 
the order of rév ywouévar xaprdy re kai Booknpdrav ex roy dnpoolov, 
cp. de Part. An. 4. 10, 6904 23, rd éxAciroy Oorades ex rod modds! 4. 
1. 646b 1g, da ras elpnpévas alrlas wpérepov. For ras xowds Aevroup- 
yias, cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 3.'1424 a 23, rois d¢ mdaurotaw es ras xowas 
Aerovpyias éxouciay amacuy gidoripiay epronracw. It would seem 
that the hturgics, elsewhere borne by mch men, were undertaken in 
Crete by the State. Compare Aristotle’s own arrangement as to 
the public land (4 (7). 10, 13304 9 sqq.), which 1s not very dis- 
‘ similar from the Cretan, though no provision is made for the 
hituigies, many of which he would be glad to abolish (8 (6). 5 
1320 b 35q.). The scheme for the division of the produce adopted 
in Plato's Laws 847 F is said to ‘approach near to that sanctioned 
by the Cretan law,’ but it is not easy to combine it with that 
described here. It is enough to say, with Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, 
1 288), of Dosiadas’ account (ap Athen. Deipn. p. 143) of the syssitia 
at Lyctus, that the system which prevailed at Lyctus seems to have 
been different from that which Austotle here describes as obtaiaing 
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generally in Crete. The public land was evidently in part arable, 
in part pasture. Biicheler und Zitelmann (Das Recht von Gortyn, 
p. 138sqq.) infer from some provisions of the succession-law of 
Gortyna (col. 4. 31 sqq.), which reserve for the sons, where there 
are sons and daughters, the succession to houses in Gortyna itself and 
to cattle and sheep, no mention being made of land, that the citizens 
of Gortyna grazed their cattle and sheep on the public pastures, 
which consequently must have lain, in part at all events, near the 
city. If this was so, the Bockqpyara here referred to would probably 
be private property. It is not quite clear from Aristotle’s language, 
whether the produce from the public lands and the ¢épo: of the 
serfs were used for these purposes exclusively, no balance being 
left for others. The term épo: applied to the contributions of the 
serfs indicates subjection, and probably conquest. These gdp 
would seem to have been due to the State: a rent would perhaps 
be payable to the owner of the land in addition. 

20. dot ée xowod «.7.4. If we understand this to mean that women 
and giils took part im the Cretan syssitia, it conflicts with Plato, 
Laws 780E, as Oncken points out (Staatslehre des Aristoteles, 2. 
386 sq.), and also with c, r2. 12474 b 11, not to dwell on the name 
dvépeia. Probably all that is meant is that the share of produce 
given to each houscholder was sufficient to provide not only for the 
needs of himself and his sons at the public tables, but also for 
his wife and daughters at home. See Sus.?, Note 366. 

22. mpds Sé thy sdtyoouriay k.7.A. ‘And for securing scantiness 
of fare, in the view that il is beneficial, the lawgiver has devised 
many contrivances.’ The transition from syssitia to éAvyooeria, and 
next to preventives of zoAvrexvia, is, as we shall see, easy. ’OQpeAtpor 
includes considerations both of health and morality. The aim of 
the Lacedaemonian lawgiver in studying the same thing is ex- 
plained in Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 5-6, Plutarch, Lycurg. c. ro, and 
[Plutarch,] Inst. Lac. c. 13. Ephorus confirms Aristotle’s state- 
ment as to Crete (Strab. p. 480, rwdpdvas cai Auras (Gow dmacw). 
Epimenides the Cretan is, in fact, said (Plato, Laws 677 E) to 
have achieved by his ‘device’ (ynydvnna) what Hesiod divined 
before him : the reference no doubt is to the lines (Op. et Dies, 40)— 

Nymot, od8é icacw bom mAdov Fpucv mavrés, 

avd drop év paddyn re kal dopodddm péy' dveap. 
The pnyxdynza referred to by Plato may possibly be the famous dios, 
‘of which a small quantity satisfied both hunger and thirst’: see 
Herodor, Fr. 19 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 33) and He:mipp. Callim. 
Fr. 18 (Milla, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 40), together with Stallbaum’s 
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note on Laws 677 E, and also the note of Mr. Purves (Selections 
from Plato, p. 376), to whose references may be added Plutarch de 
Facie in Orbe Lunae c. 25. 940 C, guigaro pév “Holodos, cindy 
Obs Scov ev paddyy re xai dopodé&re péy’ dverap, 

Zpyo 8 eudavi) wapéoxev “Emipevidns, diddgas bre puxpd mavrdéracw 7 
bow Smexxatpare Cwmupel Kal ovvéxes 1d (Gov, dv dcoy édalas péyebos 
AdBy, pyBepusds Exe rpopijs Sedpevoy, It is possible that Aristotle here 
includes the invention of Epimenides among ‘the expedients which 
he ascribes to the Cretan lawgiver. At any rate, Crete seems to have 
given birth to, or derived from Egypt (Diod. 1. 82. 2), an idea which 
came to be widely diffused in Greece. The object of the original 
lawgiver probably was to make hardy soldiers of his Cretans (cp. 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 43, where we are told that Cyrus, in the case of 
those whom he destined for slavery, érepéAero draws pyre dovroe pjre 
dorot wore trowro éhevbepiay evexa pedernudrov): it is hardly hkely 
that he shared the mystical and ascetic tendency of Epimenides, 
still less that he found the virtues in a spare diet which Xenophon 
and others attributed to it. To them scanty food meant scanty 
mepirrdpara, and scanty mepirrépara meant freedom from disease: 
thus the Persians of the Cyropaedia owed it, we are told, to the scan- 
tiness of their food that they rarely needed to spit or to blow their 
noses (Cyrop. 1. 2.16: 8,8. 8-9): cp. Plutarch de Sanitate Tuenda 
C. 14, pddtora dé rpodais kexpnpévous éuBpiécr kab kpedSery 4 rroixidas, 
ddtyooureiy, kal pndev dmodireiy mepitrdparos whybos év rH gdpare: SO 
too Dicaearchus ap. Porphyr. de Abstinentia 4. 2 (ed. Nauck, p. 18. 
14 sqq.: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 233-4), and Porphyry in the 
account of the Essenes which he gives on Josephus’ authority (de 
Abstin. 4. 13, p. 174. 21 sqq. ed, Nauck: Bernays, Theophrastos’ 
Schrift tiber Frommigkeit, p. 155). Compare also [Aristot,] Probl. 
1. 46. 8654 1, Gre rod voceiv atriov mepirrdparos wdjOos, todro $é 
yluerar fvixa rpopijs trepBor)y 4 mévav evdea: Theopomp. Fr. 57 
(Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 286). Aristotle himself holds that luxuri- 
ous lying accelerates puberty (Phys. 5. 6. 230b 1, avfqoes al 
réy rayd di tpypiy HBdrrav). Thus the transition from ¢dryoorrla 
to checks on modvrexvia is easy. Aristotle’s dpos, however, is not 
yMoxpws, but cappdvas kat edevdeplas ... Civ (c. 6. 1265 a 29 Sqq.: 
4 (7). 5. 1326 b 30 sqq.); he is for avoiding either extreme. 

23. kot mpds x.7.A. Cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 482, yapeiv per dua 
mdyres dvaykdtovrat map avrois of kara rév abrdy ypdvov ek rijs tov waldav 
dyédns exepBévres, odk ebOds 8 Ayovrat map’ éavrods ras yapnOeioas 
maidas, ddd’ dav Hy diotxety Ikavai doe ra wept rovs olkous, and see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt, 2. 223 sq., who refers to Heraclid. Pont, De 
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Rebuspubl. 3. 3 sud jin. (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 2x1). Aristotle 
approves the end (cp. 4 (7). 16. 1335 4 36-b 2), but not the means 
used in Crete, for though the discussion on this point 1s post- 
poned, his judgment is not doubtful. Contrast the law of the Lace- 
daemoman State which encouraged modvtexvia (c. 9. 1270b 1 sqq.). 

24, moujoas, cp. émoinse, c. 12. 1274b 4. For mov in the 
sense of ‘constituere, sancire legibus, see Sturz, Lex. Xenoph. 
s.v., P 29. 

26. In place of d€ Sus.*® following Lambinus reads 44, but 
compare 7 (5). 10, 1311 a 8, dre 8 H rupavls exer Kaxd kai rd ris 
Sypoxparias kad ra ris ddvyapxias, havepdy. 

28. 8€ answers to pep ody, 12. 

29. yivovrat, ‘are elected’: cp. ywoudvar, 36, and c. 9. 1270b 8. 

80. oupndper pds Thy wodtrelay, ‘is of advantage in relation to 
the constitution’ (explained by BotAerat pévew thy modsrelav, 33): 
cp. c, 6, 1268 b 2g, ovpthépe mpds olxovopfar, and see Bon, Ind. 
719 & 35 §9q- 

85. wept Gv x..A. The third of these criticisms, that relating to 
‘rule exercised without the check of law,’ reminds us of Aristotle’s 
remark as to the Lacedaemonian Ephors (c. 9. 1270 b 28 sqq.), 
that they ‘judge without the check of law,’ while his first and 

’ second criticisms repeat those which he has passed on the Lace- 
daemonian Senators (c. 9. 1270 b 38 sqq.), but to refer 4» both 
to the Cosmi and to the Senators makes the sentence read awk- 
wardly, and it is more likely that Aristotle is here speaking of the 
Senators only, though he has not said of the Lacedaemonian 
Senators that they ‘rule without the check of law.’ For this 
expression, which is not quite the same as ‘judge without the 
check of law,’ cp. 3, 18. 1286a 12. Demosthenes (in Lept. 
c. 107) speaks of the Lacedaemonian Senator as deomdrys rév 
mod\dav. We see that while the magistracy of the Cosmi is more 
defective than the Ephorate, the Cretan Senate may be character- 
ized in the same way as the Lacedaemonian. For ywopevay 36, 
ep. 7 (8). 8 1308 a 8, rods ev rais dpxats ywopevous. 

AO. ‘De otdéy r: v. Jacobs. ad Achill. Tat. p. 728’ (Géttl.). See 
critical note. For the happy results which follow when office is 
not a source of gain, see 7 (5). 8. 1308b 3x sqq., and Isocr. 
Panath. § 145, who speaks of ra Ajpara ra elOcopéva di8oc8u ruis 
dpxais. 

41. Gowep. Cp. c. 9. 1269 b 38. 

wéppw ye x.7.4. Aristotle probably regarded Persia or the Greek 
States of the mainland of Europe and Asia as the most likely 
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sources of corruption (cp. Hdt. 5. 51): the Greek islands were 
usually poor (Isocr. Paneg. § 132: cp. also Xen. Hell. 6. 1. x2, 
oloda 8 Sirou Gre ral Barihe’s 6 Wepody of vpwous adn’ Frespov Kaprrot~ 
pevos rhovowdtatos dvOpdrav éoriv), In cities like Athens corrupting 
agencies might no doubt be found within the State: cp. Aristot. 
Fragm. 371.1540 4 178q, (Harpocr. s, v. dexd{av), Aptororédys 3° ev 
*AGnvatwy wohirela *“Avurdy qbyot xaradeigar th Sexdfew ra dcxaorqpia, 
Has Aristotle the passage before us (cp. also 1272 b 17) in his 
mind, when he says in 7 (8). 8. 13084 24, od¢ovrar 8° al wodsreiat 
od pdvoy did 7d wéppo eivar rév Stapberpdvrav, ddd’ éviore cal da 7d éyyis? 
If so, he uses diapGetpew in a different sense from that in which he 
uses it in r272b 2. 

1. tis dpaprias tadrys, i.e. the restriction of the offices of 127 
Cosmus and Senator to certain families, notwithstanding the large- 
ness of their powers. 

2, od wodurixh GANA Suvacreurixy., Cp. 10, and 4 (7). 2. 1324b 
26, r&s yap dv ein rodro mrodurixdy H vopobertxdy, 8 ye pndé vdpipdy cori 3 od 
voptpav 5 rd py pdvoy Stkaiws dAAG Kal ddixas dpyew, kpareiy 8 gore xa 
pe) bixaiws. The remedy employed involves a resort to arbitrary 
Measures on the part of a handful of powerful men quite out of 
character with a constitution governed by law: hence it is duva- 
erevrixy, for a duvacrefa is the tyranny of a handful, as the rupavuls 
is the tyranny of one man and the extreme democracy the tyranny 
of the Many (6 (4). 14. 1298 @ 31 sq.), and tyranny is least of all 
a constitution (6 (4). 8, 1293 b 29). See below on ro. 

4, adtay, ‘their colleagues themselves,’ whom one would least 
expect to do such a thing. . 

#eore 8€ x7A. It would seem that not only might individual 
cosmi resign before the expiration of their term of office, but that 
the cosmi might resign in a body, thus leaving the State without 
cosmi. Apart from this, however, Aristotle objects to the magis- 
trate resigning in the midst of his term, for, as he says inc. 9. 
1271 a 11, del kal BovdAduevov Kal px) BovAdsuevoy Apyew tov idgiov rijs 
dpxis. Possibly, however, resignation before the close of the official 
term was not usually allowed in Greece. It seems to have been 
allowed at Rome (Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht 1. 508 sqq.: 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. Magistratus, p. 724 a). 

6. Congreve, followed by Welldon, would read 8é in place of 7, 
but perhaps 87 is defensible (it is the reading of all the MSS, and 
the Vet. Int.). ‘As the present method leads to violence and 
other inconveniences, it is therefore better to regulate the matter 
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7. 03 ydp dopodts 6 kavdv. Cp. 3. 15. 1286a 178q.: Eth, 
Nic. . 10. 11342 35: Hyperid. Or. Fun. col. 9. 23 sqq. (p. 63 
Blass). Aristotle may possibly here have in his mind a familiar 
line from the Peirithous of Euripides (Fr. 600 Nauck), which seems 
also to be present to his memory in 3. 16. 1287 b 6 sq.: 

Tpdwas orl xpnords doadéorepos vdpou, 

8. 70 THs dkoopias K.7.2., ‘the way the great men have of declaring 
an abeyance of the magistracy of the Cosmi’: cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307b 18, 
Suvacrelay rev émiyeipnodyray vearepl{etv, "Axoopia is formed on the 
model of dvapyla, ‘the abeyance of the archonship,’ Xen. Hell. 2. 
3.1. I have retained in the text the reading of M?, but not without 
much hesitation. I* read mdvrav 88 Gavdéraroy rd ris dkocplas, iv 
xabtoriot modAdks Srav pi Sikas Bovdwvrat Sodva raév Suvaorav. This 
is unintelligible without Coray’s slight emendation of of av for éray, 
but with this it is ceitainly smoother Greek, though perhaps not 
more Aristotelian, than the reading of 1 But all the MSS, and 
also the Vet. Int. have grav. As to the reading of I1* rév duvacrdy, 
perhaps we rather expect to hear of éwaroi than duvdera:, notwith- 
standing Suvacrevrixn, 3. The Cretan constitution is not pro- 
nounced to be a duvagrela padXov till ro, and even then is probably 
regarded rather as a virtual, than as an actual, dwacrefa, The 
mention of duvdcra: no doubt makes the inference that the con- 
stitution is a Suarrela easy: perhaps indeed it makes it too easy. 
For if Aristotle had already spoken of duvdcra, he would hardly 
need to draw the inference that the Cretan constitution approaches 
a duvacreia, as he does in 1272bq9sq We find a reference to 
duvaroi in Crete in the account of Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 483, 
ras 8 dyédas ovvdyovow of énupavéoraros réy maidwv Kai dvvardrarot, 
Cretan methods remind us of the ‘liberum veto’ of Poland. They 
far transcend the turbulence of medieval Genoa (Machiavelli, 
History of Florence, p. 21x E.T. Bohn). 

10. of wodirefa, because a constitution is not compatible with 
these moments of surrender to the will of powerful individuals: cp. 
6 (4). 4. 12924 32, Smov yap pu) vdpor Apyovow, odx Fore modurela, 
Intentionally or not, Aristotle negatives here the remark of the 
Athenian interlocutor of the Laws (712 E) to Cleinias the Cretan and 
Megillus the Lacedaemonian—drras ydp, & dpwrot, wodtredy peréyere" 
ds 88 dvopdkaper viv, obk lol mwodireia, A duvacreta is thus described in 
Pol. 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 5—réraprov 8 [el8os dAvyapyias], drav imdpyy +5 re 
viv AexGéev (i.e. drav mais dvri warpis eloin), nal dpyy pi 6 vdyos adn’ of 
apxovres’ kal Eorw dvrlarpodos airy év rais éAvyapxtas domep } reparvis 
éy rais povapylas kat wept fis reAevrulas elmapev Sypoxparlas év rats Bypo- 
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rpariais' Ka) kadodor 89 riy rodryy odvyapyiay Suvactetav: cp. 6 (4). 6. 
1293 4 30, drav 82 Fdy word breprelvacr tals odcias Kal rais mohudiAtas, 
éyybs } rowairn Suvacrela povapyias éeoriv, kai xbptot yivovrat of dvOpwot 
GAN ody 6 vdpos. Aristotle holds that the Cretan constitution is 
rather a Suvagrela than a constitution regulated by law, because, 
though in its ordinary course the magistrates are appointed by 
election, and the popular assembly possesses certain rights of a 
definite, though narrow, kind, and so far the constitution does not 
resemble a duvagrefa, it is subject to intervals of license, in which 
the will of a few powerful individuals overmasters al} law. 

11. ciddacr 8 x.1.A. We see from the passages quoted in the 
preceding note that Aristotle regards a éwacrefa as ‘near to 
monarchy,’ and now we are told that the leading men form follow- 
ings for themselves by breaking up the demos and their friends 
into factions, and so set up a monarchy (cp. 6 (4). 12. 1297 2 8, 
ray tas dpioroxparikds Boudopevav smaceiv modcrelas), just as Peisistratus 
did according to Herodotus (Hdt. 1. 59, és craciagdvrav réy mapdiwy 
kal Trav éx rod medio "AOnvaiwy ... xarappornoas ryy rupavvida, iyeipe 
rpirn» ordow). As to diarapSdvorres (‘dividing into parties’), cp. 8 
(6). g. 1320b 8, SiadapBdvovras rods dardpous, and 6 (4). 11. 1296.4 
10, & Bé Tals puxpats paddy re StadaBely els B40 mdvras xt, With 
this picture of Cretan feuds compare Polyb. 4. 83. 8 éyyevouévys 5e 
gidorislas éx Trav ruydvrav, Grep €Bos earl Kpyolv, éoraciaguy mpos TOUS 
@ddaous. 

18. 73 totodroy, ‘the state of things just described. For the 
thought here expressed, cp. c. 11. 1272 b 30-33, where the absence 
of ordows and of any répavvos is said to be oypelov wodtrelas ouvreray- 
pérs, and Thuc. x. 18. 1, # yap Aakedatyav . . . ém) mdciorow dy topev 
xedvov atacidcaca, Suws éx madacordrou kat edvouiOy Kat del drupdy- 
pyeutos Hy. 

16. gore 8 emxivSuvos x.7.A. ‘A State in this condition’ (subject 
to intervals of non-existence) ‘is in peril, as’ (or ‘if’) ‘those who 
wish to attack it are also able to do so.’ Stahr, however, translates, 
‘Jauft derselbe (Staat) Gefahr, jedem der ihn angreifen will und 
kann zur Beute zu werden,’ but in the absence of other instances 
of this use of émixtv8uvos with a genitive it is hardly safe to interpret 
the passage thus. 

17. elpyto., 1272 4 41. 

odferat, sc. 4 médts, for Aristotle seems to forget that he is 
speaking not of one State, but of the many States of Crete. 

tevndactas plural, as usual. ‘ Distance has produced the effect 
of a law expelling foreigners.’ Hoeck (Kreta 3. 442 sqq.) illus- 
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trates the isolation of Crete, but also points out (p. 4g0 sqq.) that 
there are many indications that foreigners were not excluded from 
the island. He refers to Plato, Laws 848 A among other passages, 

18. nat may perhaps here mean ‘for instance,’ as occasionally 
elsewhere (e.g. in 1. 12. 1259 b 8). 

péves trois Kpyoiv. ‘The perioeci stand firm in the Cretan 
States’ (not, I think, ‘are faithful to the Cretans,’ as some translate, 
though the dative rois Kpyetv probably implies some advantage to 
the Cretans from their attitude). Cp, 1272 a 26, dre 82 ré meph rd 
svsoiria BéAriov Térakrat Tois Kpyoly i} rots Adkaor, pavepdy, and 12408 
37, Tois Swapridracs, and for pever, 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 38, piav yap 4 dio 
4 rpets jpgpas od xaderdy peivar wodrrevopévous Srwacody. 

19. ddiorayrat. Cp. Plato, Laws 777 B, yaderdv df 7d erijua® 
eye yap mohAdkes eridedeuerat wepl ras Meconvriy cuxvas elwdvias diro~ 
ordces ylyverbat, 

olre ydp x... apparently gives the reason why the Cretan 
periceci do not revolt like the Helots; but ‘Aristotle does not 
explain how external dominion leads to the revolt of serfs. Does 
he hint that it was the foreign empire of the Lacedaemonians that 
led to the liberation of Messenia by Thebes? Perhaps he only 
means that external dominion involves foreign war, which he has 
stated in c. 9. 1269 b g tobe one main reason for serf-revolts. ‘Not 
only,’ we are told, ‘ do they not possess any external dominion, but’ 
(otre—re) ‘it is only lately that a foreign war’ (méAepos Sevexde—cp, 
fevpAaclas, 17—not, probably, ‘a mercenary war,’ for its being waged 
by mercenaries is not to the point) ‘has passed over to the island’ 
(cp. Choerilus ap. Rhet. 3. 14. 14158 14, das ’Acias dad yains 
HAdev és Ebpdmny mwédepos péyas). Wars between one Cretan city and 
another, he has already said, did not lead to revolts of the serfs 
(c. 9. 12694 408qq.): indeed it would seem from the language 
of this passage—mep) 8¢ rods Kpijras obdév wm rawotroy cupBéBnxer— 
that even the ‘foreign war’ here referred to did not, though it 
manifested the weakness of their institutions. Whether Anstotle 
refers here to the operations of Phalaecus and his mercenaries 
in the island (34g 3.c.), or to its subjugation by Agesilaus, 
brother of the Lacedaemonian king Agis III, in 333 3c, is 
uncertdin, but perhaps it is more probable that Phalaecus is 
referred to, for Aristotle is evidently speaking of the first intrusion 
of a foreign war into'Crete. Though Phalaecus was ultimately 
foiled and slain before Cydonia, he had previously taken Lyctus. 

25. wepurrds, ‘in a vein above the common.’ See note on 
12654 11. 
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pédiora 8 gia «1.4. ‘but so far as the Carthaginian consti- 
tution can be said to resemble any other, it comes nearest in some 
points at least to the Laconian.’ Cp. civeyyds mas, 24, 

26. abra yap af mohtrelar tpeis. For the order, which is quite 
regular, see note on 12694 23. The Cretan constitution is now 
brought in, which had already been said to be the model on 
which the Lacedaemonian was framed. 

a9. The older editors place a full stop after Kapyndoviev (as do 
Bernays and Susemihl), whereas Bekker places only a comma 
there, thus making adrois, 30, refer to all three States. There is 
something to be said in favour of Bekker’s view, but on the whole 
I am inclined to think that Bern. and Sus. are right. If we 
place a full stop or colon after KapyndSoviar, cal rodAd 29 will take up 
modAd 25. 

830. onpetov 82 x.r.A. ‘And it is an indication of a constitution 
carefully framed with a definite aim that, possessing though it does 
its well-known popular element, Carthage remains faithful to the 
arrangements of its constitution.’ In most States the laws are not 
ovvreraypévot, but yddqv xeipevor, 4 (7). 2. 1324b 5-9. The mean- 
ing of the word comes out clearly in 4 (7). 14. 13336 7 sq.: 
8 (6). 1. 1317.4 6; Metaph. A. 10. 10754 18 sq. Schneider, fol- 

“lowed by Bernays and others, would insert ed before cuvreraypévns, 
but this is probably unnecessary: cp. Democrit, Fragm. 465, rots 
6 rpémos €or) efraxros, rovréowct wad Bios Euvréraxrat. Teraypévy trodt- 
rea is a term used by Plato (Rep. 619 C)—in a different sense, 
however, for it seems to be used in that passage of a constitution 
favourable to the formation of habits of virtuous action. With 
%yovear (which m1? Vet. Int. have, though it is omitted in Ms P"), 
I supply ryv wé\w, which, as has been already noticed in the note 
on 1266b 1, is often omitted by Aristotle. Tév dipov, as inc. 12, 
12748 2, rv 8 Sfpov Karacrioa, and 7(§). 3. 1303 a 30, 7d dyos: 
it was well-known that the citizen-body at Carthage comprised a 
mass of poor (cp. 7 (8). 12. 1316b 5, where Carthage is even 
described as dypoxparovpén, if the reading is right, and Plutarch, 
Praecepta Reipubl. Gerend. c. 3, where the character of the Cartha- 
ginian demos is sketched and contrasted with the character of the 
Athenian in a stnking passage probably based on some earlier 
authority). For ajpos in the sense of ‘a popular element,’ cp. 
C. 12, 12748 2: c. 6.1268b 39. For 9 rafts ris wodrelas, cp, c. 
ro, 1242 4. The quiescence of the demos, it appears later 
(1273 b 21), is due to a fortunate accident rather than to the skill 
of the lawgiver. 
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82. ordow. The design of Hanno, however, is mentioned in 
7(5). 7. 13078 5 

kat, ‘at all’ (Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168). 

tépavvov. Yet in 7 (5). 12. 13164 34 a tyranny is said to have 
changed into an dpicroxparia at Carthage, if the reading is right. 
Perhaps Aristotle intends to confine his assertion to the duration 
of the dpreroxparia, and does not reckon what preceded it. It is, 
we note, in this same twelfth chapter of the book on Revolutions 
(B. 7)—a chapter somewhat loosely hung on to the book and not 
impossibly later in date—that Carthage is referred to as Sypoxparou- 
pévn (1316 b 5). 

83. ge. 82 «7.4, Some remarks on the Carthaginian con- 
stitution will be found in Appendix B. The word érupia is used in 
so many different senses that it is hardly possible to determine the 
exact nature of these cveciria rév éraypdy at Carthage. Its most 
usual meaning is ‘a political club or association,’ but Aristotle would 
hardly compare gatherings of this nature with the Lacedaemonian 
Phiditia. ‘Erawpia 1s used by Dosiadas in his description of the 
syssitia of Lyctus in much the same sense apparently as evacirioy 
(cp. Athen. Deipn. p. 143, Syponvrae 8 of modirar mdvres xaé’ ératpias, 

_ kadodar bé radras dvBpeia® thy 1” émipéderav Exet tod cvaairiov yuvy), 80 
that ra ovociria ray ératpiav may here only mean ‘the common 
meals of the messes.’ One would suppose from the comparison 
of them with the Phiditia, that they must have comprised the whole 
citizen-body, and that they must have been designed, like them, to 
promote efficiency in war. 

836. ék tav TuxdyTwv, Cp. e& drdvrav, c. 9. 1270b 26. 

88. kai BéAriov Se «.7.A., ‘and it is also better that the kings 
(at Carthage) neither belong to one and the same family, nor 
that again an ordinary one; and that if the family from which 
they are taken is of marked excellence, they are appointed 
from it by election rather than by seniority.’ I have adopted 
the reading of 11, xaré rd atrd elvar yévos (xar’ atrd pr. P*, xavravrd 
pt. M8, xaravrd corr. M8, ‘per se’ Vet. Int.), but Susemihl’s 
reading, xaé’ atrd evar yévos (‘do not form a family apart’), has 
many claims to attention. The xar’ aird of P! and xatavrd of Ms, 
however, may easily have originated in a miswriting of xara ratrd, 
the second ra being omitted, as often happens (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 
24, where xara ravras ras dtapopds, which is probably the right 
reading, has undergone similar changes); and there is some 
roughness in the expression rots Bagidcis kad’ atrd elvac yévos. 
Besides, no MS, gives xa6’ airé, There is also some awkward- 
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ness in the sequence of pydé (or pire, Sus.) rodro 13 tuydv, if we 
read xa@’ airé, for we shall have to translate—‘it is better that the 
lungs do not form a family apart, nor this an ordinary one’: we 
seem to need ‘do not belong to’ instead of ‘do not form,’ but it is 
not easy to get this meaniny from the words pare xa’ airé 
elvar yévos. And how can it be said that the kings form a whole 
family? On the other hand, it must be admitted that the use of 
xard in Kard +6 abrd elvat yévos is not a common one. Kard with the 
acc., however, occasionally bears much the same meaning as év: 
thus kard riy abriy jdixiay, de Gen. An. 1. 19. 7272 8, is replaced 
by ev rH aif pduxia, de Gen. An. 1. 20. 728b 24, (The use of the 
phrase «iva xard is slightly different in 3. 4. 1276b 33, where 
dyaééy should perhaps be supphed.) Aristotle objects to a single 
family monopolizing two posts of such importance as the Lace- 
daemonian kingships: cp. 7 (g). 7. 1306 b 22 sqq. and 7. (5). 6. 
1305 b2sqq. Arrangements of this kind often led to ordets, 
especially when the favoured family was not one of conspicuous 
merit, and Aristotle does not seem to think that the Heracleidae of 
the Lacedaemonian State were so: hence the design of Lysander 
(7 (5). 7. 1306 b 31 8q.). We have in this passage pire followed 
by pydé and re, much as we have pyre—pydé—pyre in Plato, Gorg. 
500 B, pire adrés otou Seiv mpds cue malgew, pnd & rt dv réxns mapa ra 
doxoivra droxpivov, pyr’ abd ra map’ énod obrws dmodéxou ds malfovros. 
On pire—pndé, see Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 775. 2.d and Obs. 5 (where this 
passage from the Gorgias is quoted), and Ast, Lex. Plat. s. vv. 
pydd, o88¢. Mydé following phre ‘gives its clause an adversative 
or emphatic force,’ ‘neither—nor yet’ (Jelf, ibid.). No change, 
therefore, is called for in pndé. As to the view here expressed by 
Aristotle, cp, Cic. de Rep. 2. 12. 24, quo quidem tempore novus 
ille populus (the Roman) vidit tamen id quod fugit Lacedaemo- 
nium Lycurgum, qui regem non deligendum duxit, si modo hoc in 
Lycurg potestate potuit esse, sed habendum, qualiscunque is foret, 
qui modo esset Herculis stirpe generatus. Nostri illi etiam tum 
agrestes viderunt virtutem et sapientiam regalem, non progeniem, 
quaeri oportere. Herodotus (5. 39, 42) evidently bears no good- 
will to the rule of succession by which Cleomenes was preferred 
to Dorieus, 

41. edreAets, ‘insignificant in character’: Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) 
compares Rhet. 2. 15. 1390b 24, elaly of moddol (radv ebyerav) 
evredeis. 

2. 7a pév ofy xr. Aristotle here passes with pév ody from fact 127 
to criticism, as in c. 6, 126ga 10 and c. 10, 12724 12, but he 
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continues to make the Carthaginian constitution the subject of his 
remarks, so that it hardly seems necessary to add (¢ conj.) rois 
Kapyndovlas either (with Thurot, Etudes p. 32) after piddov, 6, 
or (with Sus.) after moderelas, 5. The Carthaginian and Cretan 
States, no less than the Lacedaemonian, are open to the charge 
of making military success and predominance their aim and 
thinking ra dya6ad r& mepysdynra better than virtue. The same 
thing is said in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 5 sqq. of the lawgivers of all the 
best-constituted Hellenic States. Cp. also below, 12734 37 sq. 
Tév émripnbévrey dy must here mean ‘of the points open to 
censure’ (not ‘of the censures one might pass’): cp. Eth. Nic, 
3. 7. 1114 a 30, al emirysdpevae tdyv xaeidy, See note on 1271 b 18, 
Here the wapexBdoets referred to are mapexBdoets rijs dplorys modsrelas 
(cp. c. 9, 1269 @ 31), as in 6 (4). 3. 12904 24 sqq., not mapexBdcets 
rdv épOav modiredy as in 3. 7. ‘ 

A, viv 8, sc. émiripnbévray av, The framers of ‘aristocratic’ 
constitutions are said in 6 (4). 12. 1297 4 7 sqq. often to give the 
rich too much power. 

mpds thy dndQeow x.7.A,, ‘in relation to its aim of being an Aris- 
tocracy or Polity.’ For xai = ‘or,’ see Bon. Ind. 357 b 20 sq. It 
is possible, however, that kal rijs wodureias is added (cp. 1. 9, 1257 b 
9) THY XonHarioriKiy Kal THy ampuxqv) to explain the sense in which 
the word dptoroxparia is used, for it might mean ‘the best con- 
stitution’ (6 (4). 7. 1293b 1).  * 

5. Sipov = Snyoxpariay, as (e.g.) in 6 (4). 3. 12904 16. 

6, paddoy, ‘rather than in the opposite direction’ (cp. c. 7, 
12664 36 and c. 9. 1270b 33).. 

700 pév yap «7A. A deviation in a democratic direction is here 
noticed, Mé& (= ‘while’) is answered, I think, by & in 4 & dy 
lopépwow, For the parenthesis el dé pi} wrA., Cp. C. 10, 12724 18, 

8, If mdvres is read (which P? omits) after époyrapovicr, two 
explanations are possible: either wdvres means ‘both authorities,’ 
as it frequently does in the style of Aristotle (Bon. Ind. 571 b go 
sqq.), or absolute unanimity not only of the Suffetes but of the 
senators was requiied. The latter is improbable: Sus.’ (Note 387) 
refers to Liv. 21. 38q.: 2%. 9. 3-11. 2: 23.12 sqq. to disprove it. 
Aristotle most likely means by ‘are unanimous’ ‘are unanimous as 
to bringing or not bringing a given question before the popular 
ass¢mbly.’ Kat rodrwy, g, will then mean ‘over matters as to the 
reference of which to the popular assembly the kings and senators 
are not unanimous, as well as over those which they agree to refer 
to it’ If, on the other hand, ‘are unanimous’ means ‘are agreed 
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on a measure,’ then xat rovrav will mean ‘over the measure which 
is the subject of that difference of opinion, as well as over matters 
voluntarily referred to the assembly in cases of unanimity.” In 
either case the power possessed by the assembly was a very real 
and substantial one, though it would seem that it had not, like 
most popular assemblies in Greece (6 (4). 14), an absolute claim 
to have certain specified matters, such as questions of war, peace, 
alliance, and the like, referred to it. If the kings and the senate 
agreed not to refer a question to the assembly, they could effec- 

tually prevent this question coming before it Susemihl (Note 387) 
remarks that the Second Punic War was decided on by Suffetes 
and Senate alone, notwithstanding that the assembly had by that 
time (Polyb. 6. 51. 6) gained the chief voice in deliberation. 

8. &... a elopépwowr ofror,‘as to any matters brought by them 
before the assembly ’ (cp. «opopdy, 8 (6). 8. 1322b 14). See note 
on 1264 b 39. 

' od Staxodoat pévov «7A, Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 11134 7, didov be 
Totro Kat ék ray dpyatay rodcredy, ds “Opnpos eutpeiro’ of yap Baoideis a 
mpoédoiyro dyyyyeddov Td She. 

10. dmo8tSdacr. See note on 12652 6. ‘Arodiddvar often means 
‘dare id quod convenit vel par est’ (Ast, Lex. Platon. s. v.), as for 
instance in Plat. Polit. 295 A, dxpBds évt éxdorp 76 mpooiKey drro~ 
dSdvat, 

‘LL. xplvew, ‘to come to a decision of their own.’ The word 
used in Plut, Lycurg. c. 6 (Aristot. Fragm. 493 1558 b 9 sqq,) to 
describe the powers of the Lacedaemonian assembly is emexpivar—rod 
88 mAAOous Abporobevros elmeiv pev obdert yoauny rdv addav édeiro, riy 8 
ind roy yepdvrav kal rav Bacihéwy mporeBdicay émixpivar kiptos fv 6 Bijpos, 
For the meaning of émxpiva, cp. Plato, Laws 768 A, édv 8 py 
Simobay xowavicat tis duodoylas abrot, thy Bovdiy emucplvew abrdv riy 
alpeow éxarépov, and for that of xplvew, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 11134 
II, éx rod BovdedoarOa kpivarres, See note on 12728 11. 

12. Smep. See note on 12724 11. 

dy rats érépas wodtrelats, i.e. the Lacedaemonian and Cretan. 

13. tas wevrapylas. As dSexapyia = ‘decemviratus’ (cp. Xen. 
Hell. 3. 4. 2), 80 mevrapyia: = ‘quinqueviratus’ (Kluge, Aristoteles 
de politia Carthaginiensium, p. 121-2). Nothing is known about 
these bodies of five magistrates. On self-election as an oligarchical 
feature, cp. 6 (4). 8. 1292b x1sqq.: it is so only if eligibility is 
confined to a few. 

16, wAelova dpxeww xpévov Tay Addwv. So drryoxpdmor dpyai are a 
sign of democracy (8 (6). 2.1317 24). Tév Gddev is translated 
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by Bern. ‘als die Mitglieder anderer Behérden,’ and by Mr. Welldon ' 
‘than any other board of officers,’ but Sus. translates ‘than all 
other magistrates,’ and, I incline to think, rightly. 

éfehyubdtes, ‘after exit from office.” Kluge compares <is ras 
dpyas Bodie, 2. 7, 1266 b 24: cp, also els rds doyas mapiévar, 7 (8), 
3. 13034 17. 

17, 16 BE Gpiobous Kal ph Kdypwrtds, sc. efva. Here Aristotle 
notices one or two points which might seem to be deviations in an 
oligarchical direction, but are not. The payment of magistrates is 
democratic (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 35-38), but the non-payment of them 
is compatible with aristocracy as well as with oligarchy. The same 
may be said of appointment by election, not by lot (cp. 6 (4). 9. 
1294 b 7~13, 32-33, etc.) No deviation from the aristocratic 
indGeors of the constitution is involved in these arrangements. 

19. kal 7d Tas Bikag x7, The Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian 
States had this feature of judicial procedure in common, that in 
them all suits came before magistrates of the State for adjudication, 
not before the citizen-body (3. 1. 1275 b 8 sqq.). In the latter 
State, however, each magistracy had its own exclusive field of 
judicial competence, so that a very small number of persons 
possessed the right of dealing with this or that offence—of in- 
flicting, for instance, the punishment of death or exile (6 (4). 9. 
1294 b 33, where this is noted as an oligarchical feature of the 
constitution)—whereas at Carthage this was not so: all magis- 
tracies were competent to try any suit—whether severally or in 
combination, we do not learn. We are left to guess why this 
arrangement is more suitable to an aristocracy than the other, 
just as in 4 (7). 11. 1330b 20 we are not told why a plurality 
of ‘strong places’ in a city is suitable to an aristocracy; but the 
reason may perhaps be that under the Carthaginian system less is 
left to the decision of a very few, for it must be remembered that an 
dpiaroxparia takes account of éAevdepia (or Ajuos) as well as of wealth 
and virtue (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14.8q.: 6 (4). 8. 12944 49-25), Or 
possibly the Carthaginian system may be regarded as more suitable 
to an aristocracy, because it assumes and implies a greater diffusion 
of virtue among the holders of magistracies than the other. 

21. For wapexBaivew followed by a genitive, see Bon, Ind. 368 a 
27 $qq- ’ 

22. Bidvoroy here =: défav, Bon. Ind. 186 b 4 sqq. 

23. cuvSoxel, i.e. approves itself not only to the Carthaginian 
constitution but also to the mass of men. Cp. Plato, Laws 763 D, 
Set 34 Kal rotrous Suvarovs re elvat kal oxodhdfovras rSv Kowdy émpedeio Oar, 
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and see the criticisms which Aristotle passes on the Laws in c. 6. 
12664 12 sqq. 

25. xah@s probably qualifies both dpyew and cyoddfev: cp. 
4 (7). 8 1326 b 30, whjbe bé xal peyéber rooadrny Sore Sivacba rods 
oixuivras Civ cxoddfovras édevbepins dua xa cwppdvas. Kadds cyord (ew 
is a condition of adds dpyew. 

28. kal, “among others, ‘for example’: cp. 4 (7), 12.1331 a 31, 
olay kal tept Oerradiav dvopdfovew: 4 (7). 1. 1323b 26: 1. 12. 
1269 b 8. 

29. cis S00 Taira Bdéwovres. In 35 (cp. c. 12. 1244b 21) we 
have Pdérew used with mpdés: for Brérew with els, see Bon. Ind. 
138 @ 51 Sqq. 

30. tas peylotas. “Apyds is omitted, though it is some time 
since even dpyovres were referred to (24); but no one will be at 
a loss to supply the missing word, so it drops out. 

81. dudprypa vowobdrov, ‘a lawgiver’s error’: cp. 3. 4. 12778 
20, ds obody rwa adpyovroe maidelav, Lawgivers are regarded as 
responsible, if what ought to be attended to at the outset (é 
dpxis, cp. c. g. 1269b 39) 18 not attended to. Here Anistotle 
traces back the practice of the Carthaginians in paying regard to 
wealth as well as excellence, when they elect magistrates, to an 
omission on the part of the Jawgiver or founder of the State (cp. c. 
9. 12404 18, rotro bé kai bd ray vdpov réraxrar davdws), Who ought 
to have done what Aristotle himself does in constructing his best 
State (4 (7). 9.1329 a 17 Sqq.), and secured etzopia to the best men 
of the State. Cp. Isocr. Busir. § 18, ee 8¢ rd pndéva (réy payipwr) 
rédy dvayxaloy dropoivra réy xoway mpooraypydray dyedeiv. 

85, ef Se «7A, i.e. but if it is right to look to wealth as well as 
to virtue in electing to offices, it is not right or necessary to go to 
the extreme of making the greatest offices in the State purchase- 
able; yet there is a law at Carthage to this effect. For the fact, 
cp. Polyb. 6. 56. 4, mapa péev Kapxndoviors d&pa Ghavepads diSdvres NapBa- 
vovat tas dpyds, Plato perhaps was thinking of Carthage, when he 
speaks (Rep. 544 D) of dynrat Racideiau, 

xdpu axohfs. ‘Xdpw plerumque ipsi nomini postponitur; ali- 
quoties antepositum legitur,’ Bon, Ind, 8464 42. 

87. évriysov yap k7.A. The phrase éyripov moeiy recurs in 3. 15. 
1286 b 14, eet S€ yeipous yeyvdpevat expnpari{ovro dé ray Kowav, évred- 
éy robev ebAayor yeveoOar ras dhryapylas’ evripov yap éroinoay tov rhodroy. 
Cp. also Plato, Rep. 5g0 E sqq. referred to by Giph., and 554 B. 

38. thy wékw Sdyqv. Compare the use of this phrase in c. 5. 
1264 b 16 sqq,, in 3. 13. 1283 b 40, where it seems to be explained 
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by rév modtrév 41, and in 2, 9. 1269 b 19, where it includes not 
only the citizens, but also the women of the citizen class. 

89. 8n 8 ay x7. Susemihl reads ydp, though all the MSS. as 
well as Vet, Int. have 8é. Aé seems to be quite in place here, for 
the sentence which it introduces does not appear to be added in 
proof of that which precedes (&ripov yap—duroypiarov), in which 
no reference is made to +d xtpsov, Aristotle’s meaning probably 
is—‘the law makes wealth to be esteemed more than virtue, and 
renders the whole city fond of money, and those who purchase 
these high offices will come to prize above all other things the 
wealth by which they are won, yet what the possessors of supreme 
authority prize most will be most prized by the other citizens also, 
We read already in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 8. g, doioi ries yap dy of 
mpoordrar dot, rowodro: xat of bn’ abrods ws ém rd modd ylyvorrat, and 
the same thing is said by Isocrates (ad Nicocl. § 31, ré rijs édews 
Bras HOos dpototras rots apyovow: cp. Areopag. § 22: Nicocl. § 37), 
Cp. also Plato, Laws 711 B sqq. 

Al. ToUtows = rj rovray, just as in the passage quoted in the last 
note from Isocr. ad Nicocl. rois apyovow == rG rév dpydvray (see 
Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 781d. Obs. 2). Totrois refers to ré xipiov: for the 
plural, cp. 1273.4 11, xdpiot, which refers to rd 8ypp, 10. We are 
reminded of Plato, Laws 7x1 C, xal was oldyeOa rayd Evvaxodovdjoew 
tods dAdous modlras rh riv rowadryy med kal dua Biay Andre; 

1. ox oféy re BeBaluws dpiotoxparetcOar thy modtrelay. So 1}: 
ody: oldy 7° elvar BeBaiws dpicroxparixjy mwodrelay, 1%, With dpioro- 
kpareioOat we expect wédw rather than rodrrefay, but it may possibly 
be right to supply riy rv AaxeDacpovloy (roderefav) with Snpoxpareto Bas 
in 2. 6. 1265 b 35-38 (see note on this passage). Perhaps on 
the whole it is probable that the reading of 1} is the original 
reading, and that of 1? the result of an attempt on the part of 
some one or other (possibly Aristotle himself, though that is not 
very likely) to soften the harshness of dptoroxpareioOa, As to the 
thought, we must bear the passage before us in mind when we are 
told in 6 (4). 7, 293 b 14 sqq., that an dpwroxparla will pay regard 
to mdodros, dperp, and Sfpos, It will not be durable, if it does not 
honour virtue most. Compare the passages referred to above on 
37, and also 7 (g). 12, 1316b §sqq. Aristotle seems to have 
thought it likely that the Carthaginian dptoroxparfa would ultimately 
pass into an oligarchy. 

BiLeobar S edoyov «.7.A, This is a further objection. Not only 
does this law lead the citizens to count wealth more precious than 
virtue, and thus tend to imperil the aristocratic character of the 
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constitution, but the purchasers of these great offices will probably 
learn by degrees to seek to replace the money spent in their 
purchase by dishonest gains. ‘ 

8. ef mévns pev dv... kepSalvew. And this is the view implied 
by the law making these offices purchaseable (cp. 1273 a 24 8q.)- 
After davadrepos 8 dy we should supply, with Bernays, ‘like those 
purchasers of office.’ The argument is an argumentum ad hominem 
addressed to the lawgiver or the supporters of this law. 

5. &8 «7A. This amounts to saying— therefore the émerxeis 
should be put in a position to rule’: etmopia should be secured to 
them. And then, in the next sentence, Aristotle goes on—‘but 
even if the lawgiver neglected to secure a sufficiency of means to 
the best men both in and out of office, still it is better that he 
should provide for their leisure when in office.’ As to rovrous, §, 
see note on 1260b 35 and Bon. Ind. 46a 47. For mpoeiro, 
Liddell and Scott (8. v.) compare 7 (5) 7. 1307b 4: see also 
Bon. Ind. 638b 54 8qq. 

9. Smep x... M. Yriarte says of the Venetian system of govern- 
ment (Vie d’un Patricien de Venise, p. 95)—‘il permet le cumul 
de plusieurs fonctions, et le permet & un tel point qu’il n’est pas 
rare de voir un Sénateur occuper en méme temps jusqu’d cing 
ou six postes trés-importants dans YEtat’ See also Dr. Arnold, 
History of Rome 2. gg0, note 6. We learn from Pol. 7 (5). 10. 
1310 b 22, that some of the earlier tyrannies owed their origin to 
the practice adopted by certain oligarchies of entrusting the most 
important magistracies to a single holder. 

Il, wpoordrray, Cp, 6 (4). 15. 1299b 7 8q. 

12. rou ph puxpd wédis, Cp. 6 (4). 15 12994 348qq. and 
8 (6), 8. 1321 b 8 sqq, 

modtTindtepoy here seems to be taken by Bonitz (Ind. 6142 
30-39, b 10-24) in a similar sense to that which it bears in 
6 (4). 9. 12944 41, Kowdy dé Kal pécoy rovror dupérepa raira, 8:5 xar 
moherixdy, péwixrar yap é& dppoiy: i.e. in a sense contrasted with 
Inpoxparixdy, Sdeyapxexdy etc., ‘aptum ad moderatum quoddam im~- 
perium populare.’ But must it not be used here in some sense in 
which kal xé\\ov--Oarrov can serve as 2 justification of it? Its 
meaning is probably ‘more statesmanlike,’ ‘more agreeable to 
political science,’ as in 4 (7). 2. 1324 b 26 (cp. épyov rod mohirexad, 24) 
and 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 35. Cp. also Demosth. de Falsa Legatione 
§ 114 Shilleto (p. 373), kalro: ray oxipeav robray obdeula dori moherin} 
ot dixata, where Shilleto translates ‘one which you would take 
from a statesman,’ 
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18. xowdrepdév te yop K7A. ‘For it is fairer to all, as we said’ 
(the reference probably is to 2. 2. 1261b x sqq.), ‘and work of 
one and the same kind, whatever it is (éaorov), is done better 
and more quickly.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 370 C, ék 8) rovravy mheiw re 
éxacra ylyverat xai xédMov kat Adov, Srav eis év xara piow kal ev Kaipd 
oxoriy Trav Gddov dyer apdrrp, and Aristot. Pol. 1. 2. 1282 b 38qq. 
For xowdrepov, cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 9. 14304 1, kal qpeis dé, dv tos 
kat xowds mpds abrobs mpoodepmpeba, moddv xpdvov riv cuppaylay pudd~ 
oper, where xowds is conjoined with tows (see Liddell and Scott s. v. 
ios, ii. 3)and opposed to wdeovecrixds, 1429b 38. “Exacrov rév abréy 
seems = é dpyor, 1273 b 9, €.g. Td oxvroropely as distinguished from 
a combination of atdciy kal oxvroropeiv: cp. Isocr. Busir. § 16, dravras 
5é robs dpibuots mepthaBav && dv apror’ dy tis Ta Kowa StoiKpoeev, det rois 
abrois ras abras mpdéces perayetpiCerOa mpocéraéer, cidds Tobs peév pera- 
Baddopévous ras épyacias od8e mpis é ray Epyay dkpiBas Exovras, robs 8 
ém\ vais abrats mpdgeot ouvexds Siapévovras els SrepBodiy exacrov drore= 
Rodvras, and Nicocl. § 18, of & det rois abrois émeorarotvres xr, Yet 
there is much to be said for Bernays’ conjecture of réy ¢pyar in 
place of rév airav, Has Cicero this passage in his memory when he 
writes to Atticus (13. 10. 2)—Ad Dolabellam, ut scribis, ita puto 
faciendum, xowdrepa quaedam et modurixdrepa? We perhaps find 
an echo of it in Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Praecepta c. 15. 812 D, od 
yap pdvov ris Surdpews els moddods dtavéperOar Soxovans, hrrov evoydet 
rov hAdvov rb péyebos, GANG kal ra roy ypecdy éemeredetra paAdov, 

15. todro, i.e. the advantage of a diffusion of dpyy. It is not 
quite certain whether ém rév wodepixay kal réy vavrixdy means ‘in 
military and naval affairs’ or ‘in affairs of war and in maritime 
affais’ I rather incline to the former view. In Aeets and 
aimies almost every one may be said both to rule and to be 
ruled, for each has a superior at the same time as he commands 
inferiors. ‘There were in the Lacedaemonian army even enomo- 
tarchs, i.e. leaders of 30 or 40 men, and very possibly commanders 
on even a smaller scale. Lord Napier of Magdala remarks (Z%mes, 
July 25, 1888), that ‘the command even of a small body of soldiers 
involves ... the exercise both of subordinate discipline and of 
discipline in command. In civic life a share of ruling and being 
ruled is secured in a different way—by alternation (2. 2. 1261 b 
x sqq.)—but the result is the same. 

17, 8d wdvrav SehHprube. This phrase recurs in 6 (4). 14.1298 a 
17 and 6 (4). 15. 13002 26, where however it is used of office, 
not of ruling and being ruled, 

18, Sdtyapxikijs, and hence exposed to much danger of being 
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upset (7 (5). 12. 131g b x11: 7 (gs). x. 13024 4 sqq.: compare the 
transition in c. 6. 1266 a 11 sqq. from édvyapyiedy, 12, to émexivduvay, 
27). As oligarchies rest on wealth, the remedy employed at 
Carthage (that of enrichment) was an excellent one, for it brought 
fresh blood into the ruling class, or at all events made the people 
less hostile. See on this subject 8 (6). 5. 1320a g5—b 16, rexvac- 
téov avy das dv edropla yévorro xpéuos x.r.A. Ischomachus (Xen. 
Oecon. 14. 4 8qq.) contrasts the laws of Draco and Solon, which 
punish those who do wrong, with the ‘royal laws’ (i.e. those of 
kings, or perhaps those of the king of Persia—see Holden, Oeco- 
, nomicus, p. 217), which enrich those who do right, and says that 
in his management of his slaves he employs both methods, and that 
further, when he finds slaves anxious to be commended by him, 
rovro's Somep édevOépais #dy xpGpat, od pdvoy mdovrifwy adda kal repay 
és xadots re xdyabovs, See also Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 22. 

expedyouct, sc. rdv kivduvoy (Coray). Bernays, ingeniously enough, 
would insert (¢ conj.) ardow after dpiore, but it is doubtful whether 
anything has dropped out. Aristotle often omits a word where it 
will be readily supplied. See note on 1266b 1, and cp. 5 (8). 5 
1340 b 17, where mpds rv yuxzv is left to be supplied by the reader. 
We find expedyev, however, used absolutely now and then, and 
Siahedyew is frequently thus used (e. g. in Hdt. x, 10). 

19. 73 mdoureiv. So all MSS. 16 mourifew (Schn.) would 
certainly be much simpler, but perhaps 1@ mAoureiv (which 
Bernays leaves unaltered) is defensible. TAovreiv means ‘to 
become rich’ as well as ‘to be rich,’ cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 20, and 
Menand, Kédag, Fr. 6 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 1 54), obdels 
émdotrnoe raxéas Sixaios Sv: thus r@ mAoureiy may here be trans- 
lated ‘by becoming rich, ‘by enrichment.’ Members of the 
demos became rich and contented through being despatched to the 
cities dependent on Carthage in some capacity the exact nature of 
which is uncertain (as officials, if we follow Susemihl—as colonists, if 
we follow Grote, History of Greece 10. 545): cp. 8 (6). 5. 1320b 4, 
rototroy 8¢ ra rpétroy Kapxndéviat modrrevdpevor hidov Kexryyrat rév Sijpov* 
del ydp twas éxméwrovres Tod Sywou mpds ras meptorxidas movotow edadpous. 
See Sus.?, Note 398, who explains the ‘cities’ here mentioned to be 
cities of the agricultural section of the indigenous Libyans subject 
to Carthage, as distinguished on the one hand from Phoenician 
cities ruled by her and on the other from pastoral Libyan tribes. 

ani ras wédets. In 1320b 4 sqq. (quoted in the last note) éemép 
mew is used with mpds. "Emi perhaps implies that they were sent out 
to rule the cities: cp. Xen. Hell. 3, 4. 20, rodray Mevoxhéa ev xal 
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Gov érakev én rods Inwéas xr, *Exnéumev is used of sending out 
officials in c. 9. 1271 a 24, but it is also commonly used of colon- 
ists (see Liddell and Scott s.v.). For ras méAets, ‘ the cities depen- 
dent on Carthage,’ compare the use of dré réy médewv in Xen. Hell. 
3. 4. 20 and of é rais réheow in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. x. 14. 

Ql. Adka KA. Cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 36 and 4 (7). 13. 13324 
28 sq. 

rouri, Aristotle would seem, if we may judge from the Index 
Aristotelicus, to use obroci but rarely. For the contrast between 
roxns Epyov and && rdv vopobérgy, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 29 sqq., and 
for dia rdv vopodérny, see above on 1240b 1g. 

23. ddppaxov ... tis fouxias, ‘Compare the use of dxos in 7 
(8). 5. 1305 a 32 sq. 

25. Kpyrins. For the omission of the article, see Bon, Ind. 
109 b 44 sqq. and Vahlen, Beitr. zu d. Poet. 4. 409. 

Sixalws surprises us, but still the Cretan constitution had its 
merits. 

C.12, 237. Tav 8& «2A. Looking to the programme of the Second 
Book which we find in its opening chapter, we might well expect 
it to close with the review of the Carthaginian constitution. We 
are there prepared for a review of the constitutions subsisting 
in reputedly well-governed States and of schemes of constitution 
put forth by individuals and generally well thought of; but now 
Aristotle speaks as if he had promised a review of of dropyvdpevos 
arep) modirelas, divides them into two classes, those who had not 
taken an active part in politics and those who had, and calls to 
mind that he has not yet spoken of anyone except Lycurgus 
belonging to the latter class. He will now, we gather, enter on 
a review, not of existing constitutions or of schemes of consti- 
tution, but of lawgivers who had played a part in politics, 
It is no doubt true that, as Aristotle ranks Solon among the best 

: lawgivers in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 18 sqq., we look for a criticism of 
the Solonian constitution from him, and that this constitution, 
having passed away and given place to another, is not in strictness 
included in either of the two classes of constitution marked out 
for treatment in the first chapter of the Second Book. Still there is 
some awkwardness about this addition to the programme, and the 
purpose of the book—the indication of what is good and useful in 
the constitutions reviewed and the revelation of their general inade- 
quacy (2. 1. 1260 b 32~35)—seems to be but little served by the in- 
quiries of this concluding chapter. The more valuable portion of it 
—that relating to Solon—rather corrects current mistakes as to the 
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nature of his legislation than criticises it, and the remainder is little 
more than a collection of jottings. The notice of Solon’s legislation, 
though possibly incomplete, seems to be Aristotelian, but it may 
have been tacked on by some later hand to the notice of the Car- 
thaginian constitution, and the authenticity of the rest of the chapter 
in its present shape is very questionable. See note on 12748 22. 
85. Eéhova F evo. x7. This approval is mentioned because 
good repute confers a claim to notice (c,1.1260b 32). Plato had 
already said in Rep. 599 E, cé 8 ris airiira més vopobérny dyabdy 
yeyovévar xal’odas deAnxévar; Xapdvdav pév yap “Iradla xal SuxeAla,, 
gal jpeis Zddwva. Aristotle himself ranks Solon among the ‘best 
lawgivers’ (see above on 27). It is not clear whether Isocrates is 
referred to among these go, though he was an eulogist of Solon 
and of the mdrptos Sypoxparia (cp. Areopag. §§ 16~17, 26-27, 37: de 
Antid.' § 232). They regarded Solon as the destroyer of an ex- 
treme oligarchy, on the ruins of which he constructed the mérpios 
Sypoxparia, a wisely mixed constitution : they took him to have 
founded the Areopagus, to have introduced the system of filling 
magistracies by election, and to have created the popular dicastery, 
thus as it were equipping the State with a complete set of new 
institutions. ‘Most writers,’ says Plutarch (Solon c. 19), ‘made 
Solon the author of the Areopagus’: Plutarch himself, however, 
doubts the fact for the reason he there mentions. To this view of 
Solon’s work Aristotle objects; he says that Solon would seem 
to have found the council of the Areopagus and the system of 
filling the magistracies by election already established, and that 
he was only so far responsible in relation to those matters that 
he left them as he found them, whereas he did institute the 
popular element in the constitution by founding the popular 
dicasteries." He appeals in support of his contention to the opinion 
of a second set of critics, who made Solon responsible for the 
existing extreme democracy. They complained that so far from 
being the author of a mixed constitution, he overpowered the oligar- 
chical element of the constitution by the democratic, inasmuch as 
he gave supreme power to the popular dicastery. Armed with 
this judicial authority, the people became masters of the State ; 
ore statesman after another had to play into their hands, and 
so the extreme democracy gradually came into being. Aristotle, 
however, holds that these inquirers ascribed to Solon’s institution 
of popular dicasteries consequences which would not have resulted 
from it, if it had not been for accidental circumstances. Solon 
was far from intending to found an extreme democracy; he 
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gave, in fact, only a modicum of power to the people—enough 
to content them and no more—and reserved office for the better- 
to-do classes. On the other hand, he was not the contiiver of 
an elaborate mixed constitution, but rather the founder of the be- 
ginnings of popular liberty; still less was he the undoer of the 
power of the Few. He left office in their hands, and gave the 
people only just enough power to make the holders of office govern 
well (8 (6). 4.1318 b 27-1319 2 6). That Aristotle approved of 
Solon’s legislation is evident from 6 (4). 12. 1296'a 18 sq.: 8 (6). 4. 
1318b 27 sqq.: 3. 11. 1281 b 21-1282 4 41. 

89. pigayta kadds Thy wohiretov K.7.A. These critics appear to have 
thought that a good mixed constitution should include oligarchical, 
aristocratical, and popular elements: compare the view referred to 
in c. 6. 1266 b 33 sqq. Aristotle may perhaps have regarded the 
Areopagus as an oligarchical rather than an aristocratic institution 
(7 (5). 4. 13048 20: cp. 6 (4). 3. 12904 27), but he would hardly 
agree that election to office, unless it is xar’ dperqy, is an aristo- 
cratic feature (cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 7 sqq.), or think that the mere 
admissibility of all citizens to serve on the dicasteries, without the 
accompaniment of pay to the poor for serving, is a large step in 
the democratic direction. 

41. Here, as it seems to me, Anistotle’s statement of his own 
opinion begins. 

1274a. 2. tov 8& Shpov Karaorioa «.7.A., ‘set up the demos’ (gave a 
place in the constitution to the demos) ‘by enacting that all the . 
citizens should be admitted to sit on the dicasteries.’ Aristotle uses 
the same words—xarahdoat, xaracrjca—as had been used by the 
critics to whom he refers, in order to bring out clearly the difference 
of his own view. Solon is here so far connected with the dicas- 
teries that he is said to have provided that membership of them 
should be open to all citizens, 

5. dowep tupdvve tf Sipe xapifduevor. An indication of the 
tedevtaia byyoxparia: cp. 6 (4). 4. 12928 II, pdvapxos yap 6 dipos 
ylverar KA: 7 (8). LE. 1313 b 38: 8 (6). 5. 13204 4 8q. 

6. thy viv Sypoxparion. Cp. 10, where this expression is 
repeated, It is implied that the Athenian democracy was in-the 
writer’s time a democracy of an advanced kind—perhaps a redevraia 
dypoxparia. The passage is noticeable, because Aristotle commonly 
avoids mentioning Athens in connexion with his censures of 
extreme democracy. Some have doubted its genuineness because 
of its unwonted outspokenness. 

8. “Epuddrys... Kal Mepixdijs, cp. Plutarch, Praecepta Reip. 
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Gerend. c. rg. 812 D, ds Mepiedijs Mevirme pev expiro mpds ras orpary- 
ylas, 8¢ "EqidArou 3 riv éf *Apeiov wdyou Bovdiy éraretvace, bia Be 
Xapivou rd xara Meyapéav exipoce Whpiopza, Adprrava 8€ Ooupior olkcariy 
ékéreprpev. 

10. adgwv. Cp. 8 (6). 4.1319 b 21, ols Kreiobévns "AGhynow exp7- 
caro Bovddsuevos abfjoat rhy Sypyoxpariay, 

12. dmd cupnrdpartos. Cp. 7 (8). 6. 1306 6. 

ris vavapxias, a rare word, apparently, in the sense in which it is 
here used. 

18. éy toils MySixois. Cp. 7 (5). 4. 13044 20, olov % ev ‘Ape 
mayo Bovdi ebdoxipyoaca év trois Mndixois tofe cuvrovwrépay rroijoat 
ry modireiay, xa mddy 6 vaurinds dxydos yerduevos alrios rijs mept 
Zadapiva viens kat Sid radrys ris iyepovlas Sid tiv xara Oddarray 
Sivapw viv Sypoxpariav loxvporépay éxoinoev: Isocr. de Antid. § 316 sq.: 
Plato, Laws yo7, and also 708 E, ehAov Aeyetv, ds oddels more dv- 
Epdrav otdev vopoGerei, ruyar b€ Kad Evydopal mavrota minrovea may- 
Toiws vouoberovar ra madvra tyiv' yap mddeuds res Bragdpevos dvérpewe 
trodtrelas Kat peréBare vouous KT. 

14, Bypaywyods gatdous, Probably those alluded to by Isocrates, 
de Antidos: §§ 316-4, a passage which Aristotle evidently has in 
his mind here, Aristotle had a good opinion of the antagonist of 

‘Pericles, Thucydides son of Melesias (Plutarch, Nicias c. 2), but 
would hardly have applied this expression to Pericles, even for 
the sake of contradicting Isocrates, who calls him Snpayayds dyabds 
(de Antid. § 234). 

15. émel Edduv ye xd. Cp. Solon, Fragm. 5 (Bergk), and Pol. 
3. 1%. 128rb 32 sqq. It would seem, however, from 8 (6). 4. 
1318b 23 sqq., that Solon might have given the people less; 
and Plato in the Laws, though he allows the people some 
share in judicial and deliberative functions, reserves the review of 
the conduct of magistrates in office for his great college of the 
priests of Apollo. 

16. dwoblBdvar. See note on 12734 10, daodiddacr 7G Shpe. 

17. pyde yap todrou x7. Cp. Plato, Laws 767 E~768 B, and 
Pol. 8 (6). 5. 139202 14 sqq. 

18. dpxds, here as in 6 (4). 14.1298 a 1-3 (contrast 3.1. 1275 @ 
23-29) distinguished from rd diedfov. Cp. 3. 4.1277 b x, did wap’ 
éviois ob pereixoy of Syptoupyot 7d madatdy dpxydv, mpl dipov yever Gar 
riv foyarov, where Athens may be among the States referred to, 
for, as Schomann says (Gr. Alterth. 1. 342), ‘it is clear that as the 
three upper classes of the Solonian Constitution were framed in 
relation to the amount of their landed property, all those who 
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owned no land must have been placed in the fourth, even when 
well endowed with.other kinds of property.’ The Archonship was 
probably confined to the first class (Plut. Aristid. c. r). 

19. ék rOv tevruxootopediuvev K.t.A, Diels (Uber die Berliner 
Fragmente der ’A@yvaiwv Todirela des Aristoteles, p. 33. 3) regards 
1274a I9—21 as an interpolation, and if with Susemihl we regard 
all that follows vouodéra 8é, 22, as spurious, there is something to be 
said for rejecting ék ray mevrakoctopedipvarv—perfy, 21, also. These 
words, however, seem to be added to justify and enforce réy yroplpav 
kat rév eixdpav, and to show that Solon not only confined office to 
well-to-do men, but did so by the requirement of a property qualifi- 
cation (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 30, dpyew ¢ ras peylaras alperais kal ded 
riynpdrav ... i Kal dd Tysnudray pév undeplay, dAAG robs Svvauévous). 

20, tpirou ré\ous probably means ‘third in mention’ (cp. c. 6. 
1264 b 33: ¢, 1x. 1242b 28), not necessarily ‘third in point of 
dignity.’ Susemihl brackets (though doubtfully) these two words 
as spurious, but rédovs seems to be needed for ré réraproy, 21. 

21. ols kA, The fact was mentioned by Aristotle in the 'Ady- 
vaiov ToMrela also (Aristot. Fragm. 350. 1537 a 20 sqq.). 

22. vopobdrat 82 éyévovro x.7.A. The review of Solon’s legislation 
‘seems, as has been said, hardly to be complete. Be that, however, 
as it may, we expect it to be followed by a review of lawgivers 
who legislated for their own States or for others after taking an 
active part in politics (mokerevéévres abrof, 1243 b 31), whether they 
were the authors of laws only or of constitutions as well as laws, for 
it is doubtful whether Susemihl is right in thinking that the authors 
of laws only are dismissed in 12473 b 32 from consideration. And 
we do find that in what follows lawgivers who legislated for other 
States than their own (Charondas, Philolaus, Androdamas) are 
specially noted. Nothing, however, is said as to the lawgivers 
now enumerated having taken an active part in politics, and we 
are even more at a loss in this part of the chapter than in that 
relating to Solon to see how the scanty notices given of their 
legislation serve the main purpose of the book, which is set forth 
inc. x. 1260b 32-36, Of Zaleucus all that we are told is that . 
he legislated for the Epizephyrian Locrians, and it would even 
seem (see next note) that Aristotle elsewhere gave an account 
of him which would at all events exclude the idea of his having 
legislated after taking an active part in politics, for according to 
the Tohreia he was a shepherd and a slave when he became a 
lawgiver. About Charondas we learn a little more, and perhaps 
there is a reason for the insertion of the story about Philolaus and 
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Diocles, though it seems out of keeping in the Politics. From 
this point onward the object of the writer appears to be to note 
anything’ special and peculiar to each lawgiver. This aim had 
not, to say the least, been equally prominent in previous chapters, 
though we find, it is true, some traces of it inca 4. 12662 
33-36, 39 and c. 8. 1267b 29. The passage 12474 b 9-18 is 
especially open to suspicion. A recurrence to Phaleas and Plato 
seems quite out of place, especially now that we are concerned. 
with lawgivers, and with lawgivers who had taken an active part in 
politics, of whom Plato was not one. The statement (1274 9 sq.) 
that Plato was the first to propose a community of property 
conflicts with c. 7.1266 a 34 sq. It is true that there is much that 
is characteristic of Aristotle in the style of the passage which 
begins at 1274. 22 and extends to the end of the chapter. The 
quiet correction of Ephorus (1274 a 2g sqq.), and of the too patriotic 
Locrian legend which traced back the beginnings of the legislative 
art to the Locrian Onomacritus, is also quite in Aristotle’s vein. 

On the whole, the guess is perhaps permissible that Aristotle 
may have left only the fragment about Solon and a few rough 
data for insertion after the notice of the Carthagmian constitution, 
and that some member of the school, not very long after his death, 
completed them as he best could. Zeller, it should be noticed, 
holds that the chapter has suffered from interpolation (Gr. Ph. 2. 
2. 676). 

Zddeukés te x.1.A. Of the lawgivers noticed in the- remaining 
portion of the chapter, some seem to have been authors of con- 
stitutions as well as laws, others of laws only. We cannot be 
certain that the ‘ill-compoundéd dpioroxparla’ at the Epizephyrian 
Locri which Aristotle criticises in 7 (g). 7- 13074 38 sq. was 
regarded by him as the work of Zaleucus, but Plutarch speaks 
of Zaleucus as the author of a constitution (Numa c. 4). Cha- 
rondas, however, appears to be referred to in 6 (4). 12. 12972 
7 sqq. as the founder of an dpwroxparta, or at all events of a 
constitution of some kind: cp. 6 (4). 11. 12964 21: 6 (4). 
13. 1297a 2% sqq. Draco and Pittacus, on the contrary, are 
stated to be authors of laws only in 1274b rg, 18. It is hardly 
likely that Cicero refers to this passage in Ep. ad Att. 6. 1. 18: Quis 
Zaleucum leges Locris scripsisse non dixit? Num igitur iacet 
Theophrastus, si id a Timaeo reprehensum est? Cp. Cic. de Leg. 
2, 6. 1g, where Timaeus is said to have denied that Zaleucus ever 
existed. There were perhaps some who ascribed the Politics 
to Theophrastus, but Cicero can hardly have been among them, 
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for, as has been pointed out elsewhere, he says in the De Finibus 
(5. 4. 11) that both Aristotle and Theophrastus had written 
‘de optimo statu rei publicae,’ so that at all events the two books 
of the Politics which relate to this subject cannot have been 
attributed by him to Theophrastus,. It has apparently escaped 
notice, that while Zaleucus is here classed among those who had 
become lawgivers after taking an active pait in politics (modrev- 
Gévres abroi, 1243 b 31), he is said by the Scholiast on Pindar 
on the authority of Aristotle to have been a shepherd and a 
slave when he was called on to legislate (Aristot. Fragm. gog. 
1561 a § S8qq.). Perhaps, however, the words wod:revOévres atrol 
need not be inteipreted as implying that the participation in poli- 
tical life preceded the legislation; the intention may be only to’ 
contrast lawgivers who took an active part in politics at some 
time m their Jife with those who Sterédeoav lworedovres rév Blov 
(1243 b 28). 

24, tails Xadxibixats. Some would omit rais, but cp. x. rz. 
1258b 19, rév diay (dav trav wAorav 4 mryvav, dd’ scov gore 
tuyxdvew BonOelas, where rav dddov (gov undergoes a similar series 
of limitations. ; 

25. weipGvrar 8€ wr.d. ‘And some attempt even to put facts 
together, their view being that’ etc. Welldon, following Con- 
greve, translates ouvdyew ‘to make out a catena of legislators,’ and 
so also Bernays, ‘eine ununterbrochene Reihenfolge von Gesetz- 
gebern nachzuweisen,’ but the correctness of this rendering seems 
doubtful. For the construction, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 20. Who 
were these ries? Trieber (Forschungen, pp. 67, 72, 101) and 
Sus.” (Note 418) say Ephorus; and it is true that Ephorus (ap. 
Strab. ro. p. 482), on the authority of ‘the Cretans,’ brings Lycur- 
gus into communication with Thales—pedoracG dvdp) kat vopobering— 
from whom he is said to learn in particular the way in which Rha- 
damanthus, and afterwards Minos, fathered their laws on Zeus, But 
we nowhere learn that Ephorus connected Thales with Onomacritus; 
and as to Zaleucus, Ephorus would seem fiom Strabo 6. p. 260 
to have regarded his laws as a compilation é re rév Kpyrixdv 
vopipoy xal Aaxouxdv kat éx rv Apeorayereedv, This hardly looks 
as if he made Zaleucus and Lycurgus disciples of Thales, and 
therefore contemporaries or nearly so. Ephorus, it is true, was an 
enthusiast for things Cretan, and may well have pointed to Crete 
as the birthplace of the legislative art among olhers—indeed, those 
who traced the beginnings of Greek civilization to Crete were 
probably very much in the right (see E. Curtins, History of Greece 
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E. T. 1. 73)—but one would rather suspect a Locrian origin for a 
tradition which made a Locrian the first skilled legislator, and 
placed Zaleucus and Lycurgus on a level, thus virtually denying « 
the debt of the former to the latter. We know that the Italian 
Locri claimed to have been the first State to use written laws, 
those which Zaleucus had given it (Scymnus Chius, 314 sqq.-). If 
again the Locrian Onomacritus mentioned here is the same man 
as the well-known Athenian oracle-monger of Peisistratid times, 
the anachronism 1s very great—too great, probably, for Ephorus to 
have committed. We should also expect Ephorus, with his strong 
interest in Crete, to look back to Rhadamanthus or Minos as the 
earliest able lawgiver. : 

26. yupvacbfvar 8 adrév xd, ‘and that he trained himself 
by practice in Crete, though a Locrian and sojourning there in the 
exercise of the prophetic art.’ For yunvarOjva, cp. Isocr, de Antid. 
§ 184, where it is coupled with évrpBeis yevérOar 

28. @ddyta, Thales the Cretan, in contradistinction to whom 
Thales the Milesian is thus designated in x. 11.1259 a 6. On 
Thales the Cretan, the other and probably later form of whose 
name is Thaletas, see Dict, of Greek and Roman Biography, and 
Sus.,Note 419. In associating Thales with Lycurgus, Ephorus and 
the authorities here criticised gave currency to 2 long-enduring 
and widespread error, which survives not only in Plutarch, Ly- 
curgus c. 4, but also in Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. 2. 21, and 
Diog. Laert. 1. 38. We probably learn the true date of Thales 
the Cretan from the De Musica attributed to Plutarch (c. 10), 
where he is said on the authority of Glaucus (a Rhegian, con- 
temporary with Democritus) to have lived after Archilochus, The 
contradiction given in the text on chronological grounds to the 
ingenious combination of these ries may perhaps apply to the 
whole of it, Lawgivers do not fall so easily into an order of filia- 
tion: Lycurgus was not the pupil of Thales, nor Thales the con- 
temporary of Onomacritus, nor Zaleucus the contemporary of 
Lycurgus, nor Charondas the pupil of Zaleucus. 

30. @d\X\& tabra KA. For the transition, cp. I. § 12542 33: 
ddAd raiira pév lows eLoreporépas dor) axéyrews, 1d 3 CGor aparov cuve- 
ornkev & Yuxijs kal odparos, where Aristotle turns from a question 
lying somewhat off his path to the inqwry which he is pursuing. 
So here the meaning seems to be—‘ but all this rests on an error 
of chronology, and to return to our subject, Philolaus the Corinthian 
also legislated for a city not his own, Thebes.’ It seems doubtful 
whether, as some have thought, the rwes of 25 are found fault with 
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here for omitting Philolaus in their enumeration. ‘Eydévero 8¢ kab 
Birddaaes is repeated in 1274b 18, éeyévero 8€ wal Dirraxds, and 23, 
éyévero 62 kat "AvSpo8dyas. 

td xpévp. So 1, Vet. Int, Bekk.: Ar. ‘sed qui ista dicunt, 
tempora non supputant,’ on the strength of which rendering Schnei- 
der, Coray, and Susemihl read r&v ypdvav. Tots xpdévors seems to be 
read by Bonitz (Ind. 856 a 20), who groups this passage with 6 (4). 
6. 1293 a t and 4 (7). 10. 1329 b 24, and the plural is‘ certainly far 
more usual in this sense. As to Aéyovow . . . Adyorres, the repeti- 
tion, though harsh, may perhaps be explained by such phrases as 
exoinaev ob kaddy, 6pbds momjoas, C. 9. 12704 20. 

82. jv 8€ x1A., The purpose of this narrative seems to be 
partly to show how remarkable the career of Philolaus was, but 
still more to explain how a Corinthian came to live .at Thebes: 
we were informed a few lines back how it was that a Locrian came 
to sojourn in Crete. The striking feature of the story to the mind 
of a Greek would be that a member of the ruling family of Corinth 
should have been willing to give up country and home, honours and 
power, and to accompany Diocles into a life-long exile. A tale like 
this was not out of place at the head of the legislative traditions of 
Thebes: cp. Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 19, ddws 8€¢ rijs mepi robs epacrds 
cunbeias odx, Gomep of mowtal Ayovct, OnBaiots Td Aaiov mdbos dpyiy 
rapéaxev, GAN of vopobérar rd ices Oupoeides abrav Kat axparov dveévae 
kal dvuypaivew edOds éx maldav Bouddpevor wordy pev dveutéavro kal omovdz 
kat rade dog tov avAdv els tipi Kal mpoeBpiay dyovres, Kaympdy de riv 
épwra rats mahalorpas éveOpepavro ovyxepavyivres ta On Tov ver. 
Plutarch’s reference to the untempered strength of the spirited 
element in the Theban nature suggests that the Thebans may be 
present to Aristotle’s mind when he says (4 (7). 7.1327b 34); 
7d pév yap (rév “ENAqver vn) exes THY pow povdKodov. 

86. kal vv é «7.4. Aristotle seems also to have mentioned 
(perhaps in his *Eporixds) a tomb of Iolaus, probably at Thebes, at 
which lovers exchanged pledges of fidelity (Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 18: 
Aristot. Fragm. 92, 1492 4 39). 

87, mpds 8é rhy tOy KopivOiwy xdpay, ‘in the direction. of the Corin- 
thian territory.’ The tombs were mounds, but the distance would 
be not far from 40 miles, as the crow flies, So Althaemenes, after 
exiling himself from Crete lest he should fulfil prophecy and kill his 
father, built the temple of the Atabyrian Zeus on a high peak in the 
island of Rhodes, from which his native land could be descried 
on the horizon (Diod, 5. 59. 2). As to the posilion of the tomb 
of Diocles, compare the last stanza of Wordsworth’s Laodamia: 
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even the elm-trees planted on the grave of Protesilaus could not 
bear the sight of Ilium (Anth. Pal. 7. 141). 

40. Sid thy déxyOeray rod wdébous. Vict. ‘propter odium illius 
affectus’ (cp. diaztafoas rdv gpora, 34). 

Bros... dora after rdgacda, Weber (Die, Absichtssdtze bei 
Aristot., p. 36) compares Soph: El. 33. 183 b 3 sq. 

&mowros here ‘visible,’ not, as in Soph. Aj. 15, ‘invisible.’ 

8. wa8orotlas, NOt rexvoroilas, Texvoroiia, ‘the begetting of off- 
spring,’ is common to man with the lower animals; not so maido- 
wotia, which means ‘ the begetting of children’: we often find maéo- 
sola conjoined with yduo: (e.g. in Plato, Rep. 423 E, 459 A, Symp. 
192 B; Plutarch, Solon c. 6). But C. F. Hermann (Gr. Ant, 1. 
180, 10) may possibly be right in translating the word here ‘adop~ 
tion,’ for in Plutarch, Quaest. Platon. 1. 3. 1000 D we find maido- 
movia Bat used in the sense of ‘adopt’ (domep 6 pi) rexdy watdoraeira, 
rév dpsorov, where however Wyttenbach would read maida soteirat, 
comparing Paus. 7.1.3). On the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that the laws referred to might be called Gerxoi without 
relating solely to adoption. No other instance of the occurrence 
of ma8orota in Aristotle’s writings is given in the Index Aristo- 
telicus, though rexvorosia, which is never used by Plato or by the 
Attic Orators, is of frequent occurrence in them. 

The antecedent of ofs seems to be in the gen. after vopodérys : 
it is, however, as often happens, caught into the relative clause. 

4. Oerixos, ‘relating to adoption.’ See Biichsenschiitz, Besitz 
und Erwerb, p. 32, and C, F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 65. 2, who 
points out that Philolaus, if he was the first to permit adoption at 


Thebes, in effect introduced testation. This would be the case even , 


if the form of adoption ‘introduced by him was, like that prescribed 
by the law of Gortyna (Bicheler und Zitelmann, p. 161), adopii 
inter vives, ‘The aim of Philolaus in permitting adoption was very 
different from that which Isaeus ascribes to the Attic lawgiver— 
5 yap vopobérns, 3 dvdpes, did rodro roy vdpov eyxev oitrws, dpav pd- 
vyy tavray xarapuyhy obvay rijs eépyulas nal mapaypuxny rot Blov rots 
dram ray dvOporay, Td éFeivar morjoarGa Sy twa dv Bothovrat (2. 13). 
i8{ws. His aim he shared with Pheidon, who was, like himself, a 
Corinthian (c. 6. 126g b x2 sqq.),,and perhaps earlier than Philolaus, 
but the means used were peculiar to the Jatter. From this point on- 
wards we note an effort to point out anything special and peculiar to 
_each lawgiver. Some attention had been paid to this before (c. 7. 
1266a 33-36, 39: ¢. 8,.1267b 29), but now the thing is done 
systematically. Probably the view is that enactments peculiar to a 
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lawgiver are those which are most likely to deserve attention. To 
produce something t8ov was held to be the surest sign of capacity 
and training: cp. Plutarch adv, Colot. c. 26. 1121 E, rod 8 *Apeot- 
Adou rév "Exixoupov of perplus Zouxev 7 ddfa mapadunciy .. . wndev yap 
airdv idiov déyorra, hyoiv, trddn yw eproteiv xal Sdfav dvOpamos dypapyd~ 
tots, dre 8) woAvypdpparos abrds dp Kad pepovowpévos: Aristot. Metaph. 
A. 1.981 b 13 sqq.: Metaph. A. 4. 984 b 31: see also de Soph. El. 
33. 183 b 20 sqq. Ephorus and others are said by Polybius (6, 
45. 3) to have pointed out certain things as iia rijs Aaxedaipoviov 
soureias, Inquiries respecting epjyara and their authors were 
popular in Greece (Pol. 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 2 sqq.: Aeschyl. Prom. 
Vinct. 476 sqq.: Plato, Phaedrus 274 C, Rep. 600 A), and they 
were especially popular in Aristotle’s day: Ephorus paid much 
attention to the subject in his History (Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. 1. 
p. lxi), and is also said to have written a separate work on eippara, 
as did two successive heads of the Peripatetic School, Theophras- 
tus and Strato (Diog. Laert. 5, 47, 60): Hermippus also in his book 
on Lawgivers conceined himself with eipéces (Athen. Deipn. 
154d). Isocrates, in arguing (Paneg. § 10) that honour should 
be paid rather to the best practitioners of an art than to its 
originators, implies that the prevailing tendency was in the latter 
direction. It is not surprising, then, that the authors of any- 
thing iv in legislation should be noted here; still the aim of 
the Second Book is not history but criticism, and of criticism there 
is hardly anything in this concluding chapter. 

6. eu8opaptipwr. See critical note. 

7. mpiiros yap K..A. ‘For he was the first to introduce the de- 
nunciation for false witness.’ See Mr, Sandys’ note on Demosth, Or, 
2 adv. Steph. c. 7 (p. 11g of his edition), and, on the general signifi- 
cance of the innovation, which gave unsuccessful litigants an 
opportunity of re-opening questions decided against them, C. F. 
Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 72 (in Thalheim’s edition, Rechtsalterth. 
§ 17. p. 119 sq.), who refers to [Demosth.] contra Evurg. c. 1. 
These suits had evidently become in Aristotle’s time a great social 
nuisance: cp, c, §. 1263b 20 sq. *Emoinge is here used of a legis- 
lator, ‘as e.g. inc. g, 124704 20. 

8. yhadupdrepos, ‘more finished’: see note on 1271 b az. 

9. [daddou.., dxpyoroy.] As to this passage, see note on 12744 
22. In c, 7. 1266a 34 we read ovdels yap oi're riy mepl rd réxva 
xowdryra Kal ras yuvaixas Gddos kexawordunxer (except Plato) obre mep) 
ra cvoclria réy yuvatkdy: here, on the contrary, the suggestion of a 
community of property is said to be also peculiar to him, The 
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two passages seem inconsistent, and probably the earlier statement 
is the truer. Most of the suggestions with which Plato is here 
credited are trivial enough, and it may well be doubted whether 
this paragraph is anything more than a marginal annotation from 
the pen of some reader of the treatise, which has crept into the 
text. Its style, however, resembles that of Aristotle, and its date 
may well be very early. ahéov seems to be the correct reading, 
not iroAdov, though dAcddov has the weight of MS. authority in 
its favour, for a re-equalization, or at any rate an equalization, of 
odola (the word otola is used also in 1266 a 37 and 1267b 5, 
though, as Aristotle points out in 1267 b 9, his project extended 
only to land) has been ascribed to Phaleas (c. 7. 1266 b 1 sq.), 
whereas nothing of the kind has been attributed to Philolaus. 

dvopddwous, Here all the MSS. read dvwpddwors (Vet. Int. ‘irregu- 
laritas’)—-i. e. ‘partitio inaequalis,’ which is evidently not the sense 
intended, “Avouddoas (‘ aequalitatis restitutio’: see Bon, Ind. s. v.) 
is probably the true reading: the word does not, however, occur 
elsewhere in Aristotle: still we have dvapadicéa (from dvoparige) 
in Rhet. 3. 11. 14124 16, and some would read dvopadioOnoropémpy 
for dv duadtoOnoopeévny in Pol, 2. 6. 12684 40. 

ll. 6... cupmoorapyely. Cp. Plato, Laws 671 D-672 A. For the 
construction 6 vduos, rd Kr. Cp. c. 8. 1268b 4, 6 mepl ris kpicews 
vipos, O xpive dgwodv dtapodvra x.7.A., and below 19-20. 

12, nal thy... dxpyoroy. Sus. compares Plato, Laws 794 D~ 
youn D. Thy... doxnow is governed by mepi, 1x: see the passages 
collected by Bonitz (Ind, 630a 39 sqq.), and cp. also Pol. 7 (5). 
xo. 1311 b 34, and de Gen. An. 3. 1. 749b 24, where PZ omit 
did. Kard rw pedérqy (13), ‘by practice’: cp. xara diow, xard 
rbxnv. Plato’s view was that the difference between the right hand 
and the left has arisen 8:4 ra 6, obk épbds xpopevor, there being by 
nature none whatever (Laws 794 E). Aristotle, on the contrary, 
held that this difference existed by nature (Eth. Nic. 5. ro. 1134 
33 sqq.: de Caelo 2, 2. 284 b 6 sqq.: Hist. An. 2. 1. 497 b 31), though 
men might make themselves ambidextrous by practice: cp. Magn. 
Mor. 1. 34. 1194 32, ra hire dvra peradapSdvovat peraBodgs Aéya 
B olov ef 7H dpioreph pederdpen wdvres del Baddew, ywoined’ dy dududéfror 
add hime ye daorepd éore x.A. He would probably. however, be 
opposed to attempts to countciact nature by habituation (4 (7). 
17. 1337 a1: 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 35 94q.). 

14. ds Sdov kt. Cp. Plato, Laws 795 C, Ore rév Serra Bet xexry- 
pévov ols dutvoird dv kat énerBeiro GANows, pydéy dpydy rotray pydé 
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rotv xeporr. ‘In Attic the dual of 6, 4, ré has commonly but one 
gender ré, roiv’ (Liddell and Scott s.v.). See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 388. 
3b, and cp. Plato, Protag. 314 D: Theaetet. 155 E. 

17, wai, ‘at all’: see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168. 

4 xadendms. Cp. Rhet. 2.23. 1400b 21. See C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Ant. 3. § 73. 20 (in Thalheim’s edition, Rechtsalt. § 18, p. 122. 5) 

18. A transition is made from Draco to Pitlacus, because Pittacus 
also was the author of laws only: the two lawgivers, however, had 
more than this in common, for Pittacus’ law about drunkards was, 
like those of Draco, famous fo1 its severity ({Plutarch,] Sept. Sap. 
Conv, 13, rav adv éxeivoy tov xaherdy vdpoy), 

20. m1 wratowot, Sce critical note. 

21, 08 apds thy «.7.A, Literally, ‘he paid regard not to the greater 
consideration which it might be pleaded 1s due to men who offend 
when drunk, but’ etc. “Ov: is used, and not qv, because the writer does 
not wish to affirm that this greater consideration is due. The ques- 
tion with regard to which neutrality is here maintained, a neutrality 
perhaps slightly benevolent to the drunkard, is solved without hesi- 
tation in Eth. Nic. 3. 2. 1110 b 24 sqq., where the drunken offender 
is said not to act &’ dyvoay, much less involuntarily (in which case 
alone cvyyvépy is called for, Eth. Nic. 3. 1. 1109 b 31 sq.), but only 
dyvodv: thus Pittacus was quite right, 7 yap dpxq & abrg" kipios yap 
rod pi pebvodivat, toiro & airiov ris dyolas (Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 1113 b 30 
sqq.). Lesbos, we remember, was a wine-producing island, and 
Pittacus was engaged in restoring order to Mytilene. According 
to the English law, if intoxication amounts to stupidity, it reduces 
the crime (Ruling of an English Judge, Zimes, Feb. 4, 1881). It 
should be noted that Pittacus was credited with the exclamation 
Zvyyrdpy tizwplas xpelaowr, on liberating his opponent Alcaeus 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 76). 

24. od, sc. rdpos, latent in vopoberns. 

26. 74 pév ody x.7.A. Constitutions which ‘took effect’ (xvpias) 
seem to be here distinguished from schemes which remained mere 
schemes, Kupias, however, would more naturally mean ‘actually in 
force,’ and this winding-up would be more in place at the close of 
the notice of the Carthaginian constitution, than at the end of a 
chapter on vopoOéra, for it makes no reference to vopodéra. We 
note also that péy ody is not taken up by 8é at the commencement 
of the next book, which begins rq mepi woNtrefas émoxoroivrt without 
any connecting particle, as does the Sixth Book likewise. This is 
hardly reassuring as to the state of the text, though it is impossible 
to say what precisely has happened to it. 
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The Relation of the teaching of the Nicomachean Ethics to that of 
the Politics, 


Ir is proposed to examine in the present Appendix, so far as 
limits of space will allow, the relation in which the Politics stands 
to the Nicomachean Ethics, and also to ask how far its teaching 
agrees with that of the latter treatise—how far the two works can 
be said to form well-planned parts of a coherent whole, 

In dealing with these questions, it will be necessary for us to 
take the Nicomachean Ethics as it stands, without pausing to 
inquire whether parts of it are due to other hands than Aristotle’s, 
or whether intrusive or interpolated matter is present in the work, 
or again whether its component parts were designed at the time of 
composition to form part of the whole which they at present con- 
stitate. To enter on these and other vexed questions with re- 
gard to the state of the text of this work would carry us too far. 

That the Nicomachean Ethics should have a sequel was necessary 
for more reasons than one. As we have already seen, Aristotle. 
himself mentions one of these reasons at the beginning of the last 
chapter of the treatise. Moral Philosophy is to him a practical 
science with a practical aim: od« gorw éy trois mpaxrois réhos 7d Oewpij- 
oat Exacta Kal yvevat, ddd pGddov 7d mparrew aird (Eth, Nic. ro. 10. 
11792 35)—ov yap b dddpev ri dorw i dper} aoxerrépeGa, ddr’ ty 
dyabol yevdpeba, ered ob8év dy fv dpedos adrijs (Eth. Nic. 2. 2, 1103 b 24): 
the study of Morals thus involves a study of the means by which 
men are made good. It mvolves therefore a study of the State. 
To sop short at the close of the Nicomachean Ethics would be to 
leave the science of moral action incomplete, to balk its aim and 
rob it of its effectivencss. 

But then again it is in the State that happiness assumes its 
noblest form (Eth. Nic. 1, 1 1094 b 7 sqq.). We must study it in 
the State if we wish to sec il at ils best. Nori uns all, Aristotle 
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would probably say that we have not fully explored the nature of 
the orovdaios till we have explored the State of which he is a part. 
We do not fully understand what the oovdaios is until we have 
viewed him as a part of a whole—as a husband, father, citizen, 
soldier, and ruler. 

Plato had treated of Ethics and Politics in one and the same 
dialogue. He had not only traced a parallel between the State and 
the soul of the individual, but had laid stress on the mutual reac- 
tion of individual and State. As 1s the individual, so is the State; 
as is the State, so 1s the individual. The individual, he seemed to 
say, could no more be understood apart from the State than a limb 
apart from the body to which it belongs. Ethics and Politics, 
according to this view, gain by being treated together; the 
individual must not be severed from the State which makes him 
what he is, nor the State from the individual who gives it its char- 
acter. The Republic of Plato gaimsin concreteness by its adoption 
of this method. We study the good man and his opposites, as we 
see them in actual life, in a ‘setting’ of institutions. We view 
them in connexion with the little world of which they form a part. 
We recognize not only what the omovdaios is, but what makes him 
what he is, and see the medium in which he lives and moves. The 
relation between the individual and the State has never been more 
vigorously portrayed than in the Republic. The unsound State, 
we see, is fatal even to sound philosophy. The four virtues of the 
Republic are public virtues, all of them relative to the Whole of 
which they are the pillars; they presuppose the State and the 
State presupposes them. 

Aristotle’s plan, on the contrary, is to part the study of edSaiovia 
and the virtues of which it is the outcome from the study of the 
State and its various forms. He thus severs what Plato had joined 
together. Plato’s plan of dealing with Ethics and Politics in one 
work had, in fact, its disadvantages. Pent within SO narrow a space, 
neither could really thrive. It brought out, indeed, more effectively 
than any other method could have done the pressing need of a return 
to justice and of a reform of the State, and this was precisely what 
Plato sought to do; but a full scientific treatment of the two sub- 
jects was hardly possible without a double inquiry. In dealing with 
them separately Aridtotle took a great step in advance, In the 
interest of science, he concerns himself in the Nicomachean Ethics 
primarily with the individual viewed as the subject of efdatmovia and 
as exercising the various moral and intellectual virtues, He asks 
what constitutes virtuous action and happiness, and dwells only 
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incidentally on the forces external to the individual which bring 
them into being, and the field in which they are realized. His aim 
is for the time to view virtue as an internal fact, a psychological 
diathesis, rather than as the life-breath of society or its product— 
to approach it rather from the side of Psychology than from that 
of Politics, But he too, in his turn, as he passes from virtues like 
Temperance or Liberality to virtues like Justice and Moral Pru- 
dence, and then to Friendship, is led further and further into the 
domain of Politics. If we are not yet asked to analyse the State, 
we are taught to study the work of Justice in the State. If the 
objects in the foreground are still virtues, we look through them 
into a background of Politics, and thus the study of Ethics leads 
Aristotle on to the study of Politics. If, unlike Plato, he treats 
of Ethics in one work and Politics in another, he is far from 
intending to break the link which binds the two subjects together, 
or to stop short in his inquiries at the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

It was necessary then that this treatise should have a sequel, 
but how far is the Politics an appropriate sequel to it and in accord 
with it? 

It is easy to see that the two treatises have much in common. 
Not only do both of them presuppose the great central principles 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, but a broad similarity of method and 
treatment is traceable throughout them. We find evidence in both 
of a desire to gather up all that is sound in the work of previous 
inquirers and in the beliefs of ordinary men, to do justice to all 
aspects of truth, and to frame a creed in which all the jarring 
schools would find their best results embodied. Hialf-truths were to 
vanish before the whole truth, as the stars disappear before the 
light of day. Aristotle sought to mediate between contending 
doctrines, and to sum up the best traditions of the Greek race and 
the net result of Greek inquiry in a broad-based and broad-minded 
system’, This could only be done by steering a midway course, 
Truth no Jess than moral virtue lay in a mean; the conccpuon of 
the mean is of the very essence of Aristotle’s philosophy. We 
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hear less of the mean in the Politics than in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, but the idea is very present there also', The same breadth 
of view appears in Aristotle’s readiness to recognize higher and 
lower forms of things. Just as in the Nicomachean Ethics the 
recognition of higher forms of virtue, or justice, or pleasure, or 
friendship does not preclude the recognition of lower forms also, so 
in the Politics, side by side with the true citizen and the best con- 
stitution, the citizen of the deviation-forms and the deviation-forms 
themselves receive recognition. Aristotle declines to say, as 
Cicero in effect said ?, that the lower forms of State are not States at 
all. Many a problem is solved in both treatises by the use of this 
method. It enables Aristotle to do justice both to the higher and 
to the lower forms of things without sinning either against truth or 
against the ordinary use of language*, and authorizes a careful 
study both of the more and of the less perfect. The Nicoma- 
chean Ethics and the Politics would have been far less compre- 
hensive in treatment than they are, if Aristotle had followed a 
different course in this respect. So again, the two works agree 
in aiming both at speculative truth and practical utility+, Another 
common feature is an unwillingness to rest content with genera- 
lities. Broad general descriptions of things are wanting, Aristotle’ 
feels, in clearness; they seem to say much, but really say little. 
We learn but little when we are told that virtue is rd ed Zyew ri 
oxiv (Pol. 1. 13. 12604 25 8q.). Plato and the contemporary 
Academy dealt too much in these generalities. Aristotle insists on 
rd Scopife (e.g. in Pol. 2. 5.1264. 14, 37, and 2. 6. 1268 a 28 sqq., 
b 18 sqq.), and’ his definition of virtue is full and particular, This 
effort to be clear and detailed is traceable in both treatises. In 
both Aristotle learns the nature of the Whole (e.g. etdapovia, 
oixia, wéhis) by beginning with the part and working up from it 
to the Whole. 

But these broad similarities do not carry us very far, and if we 
are to judge to what extent the two works are in accord, we must 
recall some of the more important passages in the Nicomachean 
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Ethics in which light is thrown on the State, its functions and 
organization. 

The reader of the Nicomachean Ethics, as he passes on from 
book to book, finds the relation of virtue to the State and of Ethics 
to Politics coming ever more prominently before him, Virtue, he 
learns, is the offspring of law, and law is an incident of the State. 
Virtue varies with the constitution, and reaches its full height only 
in the best constitution. Some virtues, again, belong exclusively 
or especially to the ruler. In these and other ways we are con~ 
stantly being reminded of the importance of the State. 

The earliest pages of the treatise bring the aoderexy émorhpy 
before us, the Science which is at once the Science of the State 
and the Science of Life. Its end is nothing Jess than the end of 
human life; it is supreme over the State as over the individual, 
‘determining what sciences are to exist in the State, and what each 
man is to learn, and how far '— legislating what is to be done and 
not done,’ (Not a word, we note, is said here about those lower 
problems of modvrixj, of which we hear so much in the first chapter 
of the Sixth Book of the Politics.) We are told further, that the 
happiness of a State or nation is a nobler and more divine thing 
than the happiness of an individual; later (Eth. Nic. 1. 5. r0g7b 
8 sqq.: cp. 9. 9. 1269 b 16 sqq.), we learn that man is by nature a 
political animal, and that his needs are not fully satisfied unless the 
needs of the persons who live in society with him—his parents, 
wife, children, and fellow-citizens—are also satisfied. In all this 
the Nicomachean Ethics anticipates the teaching of the Politics, 
that man is more fully a political animal than any of the gregarious 
anmals (Pol. x. 2. 1253 4 7 8qq.), that the training which produces 
a roderexés is the same as that which produces a ozovdaios, so that 
the wodwrixds cannot be far other than the omov8aios (Pol. 3. 18), and 
that the modcrxés must know both the end of human life and the 
best means of attaining it (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1331 b 26 sqq.). 

Later on in the first book of the Nicomachean Ethics (c. 13. 
1102.4 18 sqq.), we are told that broad psychological data, such 
as the division of the soul into a rational and an irrational part, 
have an interest and importance for the true modtrids, and we soon 
learn why: the appetitive section of the irrational part of the soul 
needs to be brought under the control of right reason (Aéyos), so 
that moral virtue may be developed, but this can only be accom- 
plished through habituation, and habituauon to virtue is the 
business of the lawgiver, or in other words. of the State. The 
true slatesman—the lawgivers of the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
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States, for instance—is generally held to concern himself with 
the development of virtue (Eth, Nic. 1. 13. rroza 7 sqq.); every 
lawgiver aims at making his citizens virtuous, and the only dif- 
ference between lawgivers is that some do this well and others 
not; it is in this that a good constitution differs from a bad 
one (Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103b 2 sqq.). In fact, as those are held 
to be bravest whose States honour the brave and disgrace the 
coward (Eth. Nic. 3. rz. 11164 18 sqq.), the virtue of the indi- 
vidual appears to depend on the distribution of reward and punish- 
ment, pleasure and pain, by the State. Often as in this treatise 
the ordinary wodurikoi are weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, vonodéra. are always treated with respect: vopoderieh, we are 
told in a later book (Eth, Nic. 6. 8. 1141 b 24 sqq.), is the archi- 
tectonic form of gpdvycis wept médw: the makers of Wydlopara 
are mere yxecporéyvat. 

Aristotle’s psychology and ethics reveal to him, in fact, the 
necessity of a power capable of disciplining the lower nature by 
habituation, and he ascribes a power of this kind to the lawgiver. 
Not all lawgivers were wise enough to begin their training of the 
citizen in childhood, or to supervise education and the habits of 
adult life (Eth. Nic, 10, 10, 1180 24 sqq.), but all sought more 
or less wisely and well to make their citizens virtuous by a skilful 
use of pain and pleasure, or, in other words, by habituation. The 
account of Universal Justice in the Fifth Book confirms all this, 
for what the laws prescribe (or ‘normally constituted laws,’ at all 
events) is there said to be universally just (c. 3. 1129 b 14 sqq.)3 
and if (c. 5. 1130 b 26 sqq.) a question is raised, whether odcriui) has 
to do with the training which makes a good man as distinguished 
from a good citizen, this is perhaps nothing more than an antici- 
pation of the teaching of the Politics, that woduri is concerned 
with other forms of State than the best, in which alone the virtue 
of the citizen is identical with that of the good man. 

Already then we discern the ethical necessity of the lawgiver 
and the State, but the study of Particular Justice brings the State 
more vividly before ‘us, Aristotle’s account of it incidentally 
corrects Plato’s account of Justice in the Republic, according to 
which a just man is he who does the work for which he is fit (ré 
abrod mpdrret), Justice, in Aristotle’s view, has rather to do with 
external goods—honour, wealth, and the like—than with work. 
He is just who gives these to those to whom they are due, not he 
who does the work for which he is fit. Justice is a question of 
external goods, not of functions. But the main purpose of the 
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Fifth Book probably is to show that Justice, like all other moral 
virtues, has to do with a mean—that it is dyddoyoy and ds 6 dAdyos? 
(the word for reason and proportion in Greek being the same), 
and that it has more kinds than one* True justice does not, as 
Plato thought (Laws 757 A-D), always take account of virtue in 
the award it makes. The justice of the lawgiver and ruler does 
so, but not that of the judge. 

We see in Aristotle's account of Justice an effort to be more 
definite than Plato had been, and to keep closer to facts. We 
learn that Justice differs with the social function. The justice of 
the ruler is not as the justice of the judge. Far more than any 
other moral virtue, justice presupposes the xowovria of the State, for 
it especially appeztains to the lawgiver, the ruler, the judge, and 
the citizen, if it also appears in the dddakrixi xowovia®, which need 
not, of course, be between fellow-citizens. Its highest type appa- 
rently implies rule. It is to be found rather in the relations of the 
State than in those of the household—éemi xorwavdy Biov mpis rd elvat 
adrdpxear, édevdépav xa icav } kar’ dvadoylav 9 kar’ dpeOudy (Eth. Nic. 
§- 10. 11344 26)—between those between whom law subsists (30)*, 
or can subsist (Eth. Nic. 8. 13, 1161 b 6sq). But then there are 
two kinds even of ré soderixdy Sixavoy, one natural, the other con~ 
ventional, and we gather that the true standard of that which is 
naturally just among men is to be found in the best constitution 
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Already we have been told (5. 6. 11314 268qq.) that different 
constitutions distribute what they have to distribute on different 
principles, and now we are made aware that justice varies with 
the constitution, and attains its true form only in the best con- 
stitution. This quite agrees with the teaching of the Politics (cp. 
Pol. 7 (5). 9. 13098 37, ef yap mi} radrdv rd Slxacov kara mdcas ras 
modrelas, dvdyxn xa) rijs Sixatordyys etvat Staopas). 

Aristotle’s ethical treatise is pervaded by the half-mathematical 
conceptions of the mean and the proportional, and we nowhere 
learn more clearly than in its Fifth Book how important is the 
part played by ‘proportion’ (ré kar” dvadoyiav tvov) in holding the 
State together (Eth, Nic. 5. 8. 1132b 93, 7@ dyruroveiv dyddoyov 
cuppévet 4 mddis: cp. Pol, 2. 2. 12614 30, rd cov 1d dyrumemorbds 
cote. ras wédes, Somep ev rots 7Orkois cipyrar mpdrepov). 

The books on Friendship possess an especial interest for the 
student of the Politics, both on account of the importance of 
Friendship to the State (Eth. Nic. 8. 1. 11554 22 sqq.: Pol. 2. 4. 
1262b 7sqq.) and because they study Friendship not only in 
its highest form——the friendship of the good—but also as a 
concomitant of every kind of xowwyla. The less temporary and 
the more comprehensive are the aims with which a xowovla is 
formed, the stronger 1s the link which binds one member of it to 
another, and the fuller the friendship. The link which binds 
together a band of merchants making a voyage for gain is a far 
less close one than that which binds together the members of a 
State, for the latter have joined together not for the sake of that 
which is advantageous for the moment, but to win that which will 
benefit their life as a whole (Eth, Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 21). We learn 
in these books how all xowwvia should be constituted, if friend- 
ship is to prevail within them. We learn the true form both of 
the parental relation and of the manifold relations of kinship which 
spring from it; we study the relation of husband and wife, the 
relation of master and slave, and then again the political relations 
on which the family relations seem to be modelled—those which 
prevail between ruler and ruled in a Kingship, an Aristocracy, and 
a Timocracy, or again those prevailing in a Tyranny, an Oligarchy, 
and a Democracy. The study of all these xowovias, and especially 
of the six constitutions, makes it clear that justice is a condition of 
friendship in xowevia. The members of a xowavia must render 
honour and advantage (dpéAcia) to each other xar’ dflay, if friend- 
ship is to prevail in it. The father must benefit the child, and the 
child must honour the father. The king must rule for the advan- 
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tage of his subjects and they must render him honour. It is 
because in Tyranny, Oligarchy, and Democracy the rulers rule, 
not for the advantage of the ruled, but for their own advantage, 
thus monopolising both honour and advantage—it is because, in 
fact, they rule unjustly—that there is so little friendship in States 
thus governed. Honour belongs justly to rulers, benefit to those 
ruled, but the rulers in a deviation-form grasp both at honour and 
gain3. 

Thus the books on Friendship enforce anew the importance of 
Justice: we learn more clearly than before how essential Justice is 
to xowovlar: we see that not only the lawgiver, the ruler, the judge, 
and the trader need to be just, but that all members of xoiwvla 
need to be so—even children and slaves-~and that precisely in so 
far as they are so, will Friendship be present in the xoworla. This 
holds good both of equal and unequal xoworia: (Eth. Nic. 8. 15. 
1162 b 28q.): 1d iodfew is necessary in both. It is best, indeed, 
that in friendship ‘the same thing should be rendered on both 
sides’ (Eth. Nic. 8. 5. 1156 b 33 sqq.)—that the friendship should 
rest, not on the return of an equivalent amount of different things, 
but on an identical return: in the relations of the State, however, 
and in many of those of the household this is not possible ; hence 
here a return must be made kar’ dgiav, 

Political society rests on 1 dvdAcyor, on rd kar’ déiav: this is the 
far-reaching principle laid down in these books of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, It is an infraction of the principles of political 
society, when the ruler draws to himself the whole advantage: rule 
to be justifiable must be mpés ro xowf cuppépor, The just is that 
which is for the common advantage. Aristotle’s ethical treatise 
thus contains the germ and something more of his Politics. The 
former treatise gives us at all events one of the main laws which 
govern xowovlar: the laticr works 11 out im its apphcation to the 
State. 

And yet there are points in which the teaching of these books of the 
Nicomachean I'thics is not quite borne out by that of the Politics. 
Take, for instance, the account they give of the deviation-forms 
of constitution. These are implied in the Eighth Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics to arise from the detenoration of the rulers 
of the normal constututions. The tulers of an oligarchy are 
‘few and bad’ (Eth, Nic. 8. 12. 1160b x2 sqq.). The Politics 
appears to be more ready to recognize that even the deviation- 
forms aie founded on 8Sixusdy 1. The book on Revolutions, 
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indeed, goes so far as to say that it is not safe to base a con- 
stitution wholly on 4 xar’ dfiav icdrys (7 (g). 1. 1302 & 28q.)!: the 
most durable constitutions are those which are partly based on this 
kind of equality, partly on arithmetical equality. We learn in the 
Sixth Book of the Politics that the deviation-forms are not mere 
gratuitous embodiments of injustice: we are taught, on the con- 
trary, to trace the law of their appearance; the social conditions 
of a community, we find, have much to do with its government. A 
deviation-form of some kind is often the only possible constitution. 
Aristotle had also learnt by the time at which the Sixth Book of 
the Politics was written, that there are better and worse shades of 
each deviation-form. So again, the scheme of constitutional 
change given in Eth. Nic. 8. 12, according to which Kingship 
passes into Tyranny, and Aristocracy into Oligarchy, and Timo- 
cracy into Democracy, is quite different from any of those given 
in the Politics (cp. Pol. 3. 15. 1286 b 8 sqq.: 6 (4). 13. 1297b 
16 sqq.). In the former of these passages Kingship is made to 
change into Polity, in the latter first into Oligarchy, and then into 
Polity. In the Politics (7 (g). 7.13078 20-25: 7 (5). 12. 13164 
17 sqq.) Aristotle is far from thinking that constitutions change 
most often into the forms most akin to them. His view of the 
just or normal constitution in the Politics seems also to be different. 
Justice, we are there told, requires that all elements which con~ 
tribute to the being and well-being of a State—not only virtue, 
but also wealth and free birth—should receive due recognition 
(Pol. 3. 13. 1283. 26sqq.). Constitutions which rest on a bare 
superiority in one such element only, even if that element be virtue, 
are unjust. Superiority in virtue must be transcendent if it is to 
confer an exclusive title to rule. 

We are further surprised to find Aristotle speaking in Eth, Nic. 
8. 14. 1161 b 13 sqq. Of woderinal Pdi ag resting on compact 
(olov yap caf dyodoyiay rid aivovrar elva), when we remember 
the decided way in which at the outset of the Politics he de- 
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clares the State to be based on nature. The relation of kinship, 
again, seems in this book of the Nicomachean Ethics to count 
for more in comparison with the political relation, than in the 
Politics, and man is said to be by nature cuvSvacricdy paddov H mode- 
rixdy (Eth, Nic. 8. 14. 1162a 17). On the other hand, when 
we read that modirix gedia thrives best between good men (Eth, 
Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 4 sqq.: cp. 9. 8, 11694 8 sqq.), we recognize an 
anticipation of the teaching of the Politics, that the best State is 
the State whose citizens are drkds orovéaio. The same book also 
prepares us for the limitation of the number of the citizens in the 
best State (Eth. Nic. 9, 10, 1170 b 29 sqq.: cp. Pol. 4 (7). 4). 


The whole tenour of the Nicomachean Ethics points to the con- 
clusion that virtue not only presupposes a life in relation to others, 
but life in a State, and further a good State, or even the best State. 
Nay more, one kind of Justice presupposes the exercise of rule, for 
it appears only in the ruler. That dpévyots is peculiar to the ruler, 
Aristotle asserts in the Politics (3. 4. 1277b 25)3, but not, it 
would seem, in the Nicomachean Ethics. 

So largely indeed does the latter treatise admit virtue to be 
modified by the constitution and by the social function discharged, 
that we might almost expect it, seeing that it has a practical aim in 
view, to deal with the variations of duty under different constitu- 
tions and in different social positions. But this it does not do. 
Its moral teaching seems to apply indifferently to all constitutions, 
for all that we hear to the contrary. And then again, if the State 1s 
represented in the Nicomachean Ethics as essential to virtue, it 
seems to be essential rather to moral than to intellectual virtue, 
We do not learn whether the State does as much for the highest 
element of man’s nature, the speculative intelligence, as it does for 
the appetitive nature and for moral virtue. At all events, we are 
not told what it is that the State does for codia, though we know 
that it ‘rules for its sake’ (emerdrret coplas évexa, Eth, Nic. 6. 13. 
11454 9)% 

The last book of the treatise, which finds redefa etSatpovia in the 
contemplative life and exalts this life above the political life, should 
have traced the dependence of the highest of man’s energies on the 
excellence of the State. So far however is it from doing this,-and 
completing the indications given us earlier in the work of the in- 
timate relation between virtue and the State, that it closes with a 


1 Following Plato (Rep 433 C) Plato how much a defective State 
and Xenophon (Cyrop 1. 6, 22). could do to corrupt philosophy. 
* We learn from the Republic of 
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chapter (c. 10), which, though it points to the State as the most 
effective agency in the production of virtue, seems half to hint that 
its place may to a certain extent be filled by heads of families 
trained in legislative science. We are conscious, as has been ob- 
served elsewhere, of some change of tone, when we pass to the 
commencement of the Politics. We there learn that man is by 
nature a part of a Whole; he is a part of the State, born to rule 
and be ruled with a view to the highest and most complete life. 
The Politics asserts emphatically and in unmistakable terms the 
truth which the abstract method of the Nicomachean Ethics had 
kept somewhat in the background, though even there facts con- 
stantly force it on our notice—the truth that the life of the State is 
marked out for man by nature. Even the virtue of the wife and the 
child, we are here told, is relative to the constitution (Pol. 1. 13. 
1260 b 8sqq.); much more is this true of the virtue of the citizen, 
The citizen varies with the constitution, but the citizen of the best 
constitution, and therefore the orovdaios, is he who is able and pur- 
posed to rule and be ruled with a view to a life in accordance with 
virtue (Pol. 3. 13. 1284a 1sq.). We might well infer that the 
life of ruling and being ruled, or in other words the political life, 
is the highest life open to man. It is not till we reach the Fourth 
Book of the Politics, that the lesson of the last book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics is again impressed on us—the lesson that the 
supreme end of man is not woik (doyod/a) but leisure (xod})—not 
the political life, not even the life of the ruler in the best State, but 
rather the life of leisure and contemplation. The highest employ- 
ment of man, we are again told, is the employment of leisure ; his 
highest and most godlike moments are moments of speculation, 
not of political activity. True, the right use of leisure presupposes 
the active virtues (Pol. 4 (7). 15. 1334 16 sqq.); still the ruler 
tules for the sake of speculative virtue (copia), not over her. But 
the Politics couples this doctrine with the emphatic assertion that 
man is a part of the State. Many of the virtues enumerated in the 
Nicomachean Ethics drop out of sight in the Politics, but some 
features in the character of the owovSafos acquire a fresh pro- 
minence. We see him in a ‘setting’ of institutions, as wé know 
him in actual life; we see him as a member of a médis, and there- 
fore as one who is ‘his brother’s keeper’!, and who cares for the 
virtue of all his equals and dependents in the community to which he 
belongs. We see him in connexion with the social positions which 
he fills—a husband, a father, a master, a proprietor, a citizen, and 


+ Pol, 3. 9. 1280 b I sqq. 
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aruler. Virtue is depicted diffusive of itself and radiating its in- 
fluence through household and State. We learn to know happiness 
better, when it is embodied for us in an entire State of happy men. 

Thus the Politics completes the Nicomachean Ethics. The latter 
treatise is, in fact, presupposed by the former. It would not have 
been possible to discover the best constitution, if the nature of the 
most desirable life, or in other words of eddapovia, had not been 
ascertained previously (Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323 14 sq.: 4 (7) 13. 
1332 4 7 8qq.). 

But then again, the last three books of the Politics teach us a 
lesson of which we have heard but little in the Nicomachean Ethics. 
If the State is at its best when it is realizing ed8apovia, Political 
Science falls short of completeness unless it can deal with cases in 
which the production of owoydaio: and edSaipoves is out of the 
question, The highest mission of Political Science is not its only 
mission; it needs to understand the deviation-forms and to know 
how to constitute them, as much as it needs to understand the best 
State. Political Science has its technical side; it is not a mere 
handmaid to Ethics. Thus if the Nicomachean Ethics sought in 
some measure to view the moral agent apart from the State, one 
portion of the Politics studies the State apart in some degree from 
ethical aims. In Aristotle’s hands, Ethics and Politics show to this 
extent an inclination to draw away from each other. 

Not all the Politics, we see, is a strictly necessary sequel to the 
Nicomachean Ethics. When Aristotle announces his intention to 
study all constitutions—which he does as early as the close of his 
ethical treatise—he goes beyond the limits of the task which the 
interests of Moial Philosophy obliged him to undertake. He in 
effect implies that his purpose is to deal with Political Science not 
simply as a sequel to Ethics, but as a science deserving of study 
even apait from ethical considerations. Plato had studied the 
inferio: consiitutions in the Republic, only to show how fatal they 
aie to justice and happiness; Aristotle will study them because it 
is the business of the modirixds to know how to construct even these 
Jower forms of the State. 

Aristotle, in fact, worked out to its results the parallel between 
mohitixy On the one hand, and yepvacrixy and tarpixn on the other, 
which he mherited from the Gorgias of Plato (464 B sqq) and 
from Socrates. These are arts, while zrodcriay is a pracucal science; 
yet on the whole a resemblance exists between them’, though it is 


1 Cp, Pol 6 (4%. 1, 1288 b 10 sq." 3 6. 1278 b 37 sqq: Eth, Nic. to. ro, 
1180 b 7 sqq. 
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not complete at all points’, Bode}, no less than durdyes like 
Rhetoric and Dialectic *, resembles the arts in dealing with cases 
in which an imperfect success is alone attainable as readily as with 
others; ‘it is quite possible to treat scientifically patients who can 
never enjoy health’ (Rhet. 1. 1. 1355b 13). Just as it is the 
business of Medicine to treat any one who may be proposed for 
treatment (rév mporedévra, Eth, Nic. 10. 10. 1180b 26°), so it is 
the business of modirixy to study how any given constitution is to be 
brought into being, and how, having been brought into being, it is 
to be kept in being as long as possible, even if the constitution 
thus demanded at its hands falls short of that to which the circum- 
stances of the particular State enable it to attain (ujre ri évdexo- 
> pévyy ex rav imapxdvrav adda reva avdrorépar, Pol, 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 
28 sqq.). 

Thus the political branch of wodcrie} seems, as it were, to waver 
between two levels; it is, on the one hand, a practical science 
closely akin to Ethics, if indeed if does not deal with a nobler 
subject-matter ; it is, on the other, an art or productive science like 
Medicine, ready to construct on demand any constitutional form 
which may be asked of it, whatever its merits or demerits, in such 
a way as to be as durable as possible; indeed, stooping even lower 
than Medicine, for while Medicine seeks in all cases to restore 
some degree of health, Political Science is not in every case to 
require States to adopt a good constitution. 

Why, we ask, does not the Nicomachean Ethics also make it 
its business to deal with rév mporebévra and to do as much as pos- 
sible for the virtue and happiness of the ill-circumstanced individual, 
just as the Politics does its best for the ill-circumstanced State ?+* 
We do, in fact, find lower as well as higher virtues described in the 
Nicomachean Ethics—continence as well as temperance; the lower 
kinds of friendship as well as the higher; justice as well as equity 
and friendship; prudence as well as speculative virtue—but why 
does not the treatise go on to trace out a life for the less favourably 
constituted individual, as the Politics traces a fitting organization 
for the less favourably circumstanced State? The answer is that 


1 Pol. 2. 8, 1269 a 19 sqq.: 3. 16, 
1287 a 32 sqq 

a Rhet. 1. 4. 1389 b 12.8q,: I. 1, 
1355 b 10 sqq.: Top, 1, 3. torb 5 sqq. 

3 Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 11, 170L a 3, 
nabdnep kal orparyydv dyabdv 7@ map- 
dvri orparonédy XpHobar roAcuinwrara 
wai cxutorépoy ét Tav Sobévraw oxv- 
ray Kéddorov bnddnpua notely, Tov ab- 


roy 88 rpdérov Kat rods dAAous rexviras 
Gravras. 

* See on this subject the remarks of 
Teichmiiller, Einhet des Aristotel. 
Endamonie, pp. 103-108, though per- 
haps there is more difference between 
the Nicomachean Ethics and the 
Politics in this matter than Teich- 
muller here allows. 
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in strictness it has to do only with the virtues and the virtuous 
action which culminate in eddayovia: it seeks to draw out the con- 
tents of ed8aiporla: thus its aim is essentially ideal, and any attempt 
to do for the less well-endowed individual what the Politics does 
for the less favoured State would have conflicted with its plan. The 
question, however, remains, why the work was constructed on this 
plan—why Anstotle’s treatment of Ethics is more ideal than his 
treatment of Politics. Perhaps the steps which Plato had already 
taken in the direction of sketching lower and more easily attainable 
forms of the State (Laws 739 E) may have suggested to Aristotle 
a broader and more practical treatment of Politics. 


But if the Politics is something more than a sequel to the Nicoma-~ 
chean Ethics, the teaching of the latter treatise seems also to be less 
adjusted to that of the former than we might have expected. We 
learn in the Politics to regard man as a part of a greater Whole, 
the State, and we expect to find this fact kept in view by Aristotle 
in his ethical treatise. Virtue, we anticipate, will be the sum of 
the qualities which tend to the maintenance and excellence of the 
Whole, and the first question discussed in the work will be the 
question what these qualities are. The course followed, however, 
is quite different. Aristotle’s ethical ideal is deduced partly from 
psychological facts, or alleged psychological facts, such as the 
natural supremacy of a certain part of the soul over other parts, 
partly from opinion, and especially opinion evidenced in action, or 
the opinion of wise and good men; in no way from the nature of 
the State or the conditions of its successful working. On the 
contrary, the State seems rather to be adjusted to the ooudaios than 
the oovdaios to the State; we are nowhere taught by Aristotle to 
deduce the nature of virtue from the nature of the State. If this 
had been otherwise, the ethical ideal of Aristotle might have been 
somewhat different from what it is. The virtues which tend to 
make men valuable members of a Whole would probably have 
assumed a more conspicuous place in it. The highest virtue would 
have been discovered not by asking what is the virtue of the most 
divine part of the soul, but by asking what virtue tends most to the 
harmony and excellence of the State. We do, in fact, find that in 
the Politics the highest virtue, that virtue whose exercise is more 
the end of human life than the exercise of any other—speculative 
virtue—is placed in a new light, as being (together with temper- 
ance, prudence, and justice) preservative of the State in those times 
of peace and leisure which are fatal to the exclusively military 
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State (4 (7). 18. 13344 228qq.). But we hear nothing about this 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, There, on the whole, the principle 
that man is by nature a part of the State seems to find less applica- 
tion than might have been expected‘. Virtue is described rather 
as the supremacy of that part of the soul which is rightfully 
supreme, than as the adaptation of the individual to the main« 
tenance of the highest type of society. Ethical Science dominates 
Political Science, not Political Science Ethical. The supreme end 
of the State is contemplative activity, precisely the activity in the 
exercise of which ihe individual is most independent of his fellows, 


But then again, as we have seen, Political Science claims 
freedom for itself. The Politics studies the wdéAis and the various 
moAtretae More independently of Ethics than we might have ex- 
pected. If Aristotle’s only object had been to complete the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the Politics would have been a very different 
work from what it is. It would have been more ideal and less 
technical. 

We see then that the two treatises are to a certain extent cor- 
related, but that they are not perfectly adjusted to each dther. 

One remark may be added. ‘There is no sign that Aristotle 
deduced from the Politics the lesson which it would seem clearly 
to imply, as to man’s chance of attaining full virtue and happiness. 
The further we advance in the Politics, the more clearly we see 
how dependent the moral virtue of the individual is on the 
constitution—that is, on the ethical creed adopted by the State as 
a whole—and also how much the constitution depends on causes 
not altogether subject to man’s control. The result is—as the 
reader of the Politics can hardly fail to see, whether Aristotle 
himself saw it or not—that yirtue can rarely be attainable in 
its purity, for only the citizen of the best constitution is dmAds 
emovdaios, and that if virtue is rarely attainable, still more must 
this be the case with happiness, for happiness presupposes not 
only pure and complete virtue, but also a certain measure of 
external and bodily goods. We hardly saw this, while we were 


7 Some virtues which are implied in 


is probably the case, gpdvnats is 
the Politics to be essential to the suc- 


the virtue whose existence is here 


cessful working of the State appear 
to escape notice in the Nicomachean 
Ethics: e.g. that which is exercised 
in caring that others shall be virtu- 
ous (Pol, 3. 9. 1280 b I sqq.: 3, 13. 
1259 b 18 sqq.)—wnless indeed, as 


implied, But then, how imperfect is 
the sketch of ppéynows or woArrixh 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, if this 
important feature of its action is not 
dwelt on there. 
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absorbed in the Nicomachean Ethics with the analysis of the 
nature of happiness: it is when we turn to the question how 
happiness is produced, that we learn how little it can really be 
said to be woddxawoy, as it is said to be in Eth. Nic. r. ro. 1099 b 
18—how little we are able without the aid of Nature and Fortune 
to bring the best State into being’, or in other words, to realize the 
indispensable condition of full virtue and happiness. The ideal 
picture of ed8ampovla in the Nicomachean Ethics turns out to be 
little else than a glorious vision. We see the goal of human 
life, but the road to it seems to be well-nigh blocked. 
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On the Carthaginian Constitution», 


Tue Carthaginian State was not a declining State when Aristotle 
wrote, like the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States, but was perhaps 
in its prime or approaching it. Carthage was a seaport, unlike 
Sparta and most of the Cretan cities, and a very populous seaport, for 
even inthe days of its decline it is said to have had seven hundred 
thousand inhabitants*; the number of its citizens, therefore, was 
probably also very great—great enough, one would have thought, 
to remove Carthage from the category of well-governed States, if 
in these the citizen-body was never allowed to pass moderate limits 
(4 (7). 4. 19264 27 8q.). We know not who had written on the 
Carthaginian constitution before Aristotle—he himself may have 
already sketched it in his Polities—but it evidently enjoyed a high 
reputation. Aristotle remarks that the fact of its stability, notwith- 
standing that a demos existed at Carthage, proved it to be a well- 
designed constitution, and that under it Carthage had been free 
from serious civil trouble, and also from tyrants. It is clear that 
whatever Aristotle may say as to the political weaknesses of Asiatic 


1 Cp. Pol. 6 (4). 12. 1295 a 25 a4. rh 7éAe pupiadas EBSouqxovra, Momm-~ 


2 See on this subject Susemihl’s 
notes (Sus*, Notes 376-398), which 
have been of much use to me. 

8 It is thus that Grote (History of 
Greece, 10. §42) interprets the words 
of Strabo, p. 833, wédes pey efxov 
rpraxoclas év Th AiBdy, dvOpdmay 8 ey 
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sen, however, takes Strabo to refer, 
not to the inhabitants, but to the citi- 
zens of Carthage, ‘whether dwelling 
in the city or its neighbourhood, or 
resident in its subject-terntory or in 
other lands’ (History of Rome, E, T. 
2, 240,) 
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races (4 (7). 7), the Carthaginians deserve the credit, often ascribed 
too exclusively to Greece and Rome, of being among the earliest 
pioneers of free institutions. 

We do not hear that, like the Lacedaemonian State, Carthage 
forbade its citizens to practise agriculture, trade, and the handi- 
crafts, but it seems to have sought to encourage a military spint in 
them (4 (7). 2. 1324 b 12 sqq.), and though we are not told that 
anything corresponding to the Lacedaemonian and Cretan systems 
of gymnastic training existed at Carthage, we hear of the existence 
of syssitia, and these may well have been there also, no less than 
at Sparta and in Crete, designed with a view to war. 

It is, however, on the political constitution that Aristotle mainly 
dwells. His chapter on the Lacedaemonian constitution thiows 
much light on the social organization of the Lacedaemonian State, 
but this cannot be said of his chapter on the Carthaginian constitu- 
tion. We learn far less from him, indeed, than we could wish 
even as to the political constitution, for he is mainly preoccupied 
with the question, how far the Carthaginian constitution fulfilled its 
aim of being an dproroxparla, and not an oligarchy or a democracy. 
His remarks on this question throw some light on the arrange- 
ments of the constitution, but only enough to make us wish for 
more. 

He had mentioned at the outset of the chapter that the Cartha- 
ginian constitution was similar in some respects to the Lacedaemo- 
nian, and he is thus led to enumerate, though in the briefest and 
baldest way, first those Carthaginian institutions which were similar 
(raparAjowa, 33), and next those which were analogous (dvdAoyoy, 
37), to Lacedaemonian institutions. The former epithet is applied 
to the Carthaginian syssitia and to the Council of the Hundred and 
Four, which are respectively compared with the Phiditia and the 
Ephors, while the Carthaginian kings and senate are described as 
analogous to their Lacedaemonian correlatives. The Carthaginian 
constitution, though an dpicroxparta (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq.), is held 
by Aristotle to deviate from the true model of an dptoroxparia both 
in an oligarchical and in a democratic direction. It sometimes 
conceded too much to the people and sometimes too much to the 
rich. Astrict dptoroxparla would not have given as much power to 
the popular assembly as the Carthaginian constitution gave it'— 
would not have given it full power to arrive at decisions of its own 
or have allowed any one who pleased to speak against the pro- 


1 See Sus.*, Note 388, who points the people even in a democracy of the 
out how limited were the powers of more moderate type. 
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posals of the magistrates. On the other hand, poor men of high 
merit had a career open to them in the Lacedaemonian State which 
was not open to them at Carthage. Carthage, indeed, not only 
tended to exclude poor men from high office, but confined two at 
least of its highest magistracies to wealthy men, actually making 
them purchaseable, The Carthaginian practice of allowing several 
offices to be held by one man also had an oligarchical tendency, 
inasmuch as it diminished the number of office-holders. Many 
even of the wealthy would find that office came to them but rarely. 
Thus, if we can understand how the Carthage of Auistotle’s day 
could be described, not quite baselessly, as 8nyoxparoupévy (7 (8) 
12. 1316 b g), we can still better understand the language which 
Isocrates puts into the mouth of Nicocles with regard to it—tn 
8€ KapynSovious kat Aaxedapovlous robs dpiora r&v ‘EAX}vay wodrrevo~ 
pévous olkot pev ddryapxoupévous, mapa d2 rév médeuov Bactdevopévous 
(Nicocl. § 24). Carthage, he holds, was oligarchically ruled at 
home, but ruled by kings in the field. Aristotle, on the contrary, 
would say that the Carthaginian constitution was an aristocracy, 
though it deviated from the true standard partly in the direction of 
democracy and still more in that of oligarchy. It was an aristo- 
cracy because it did homage to virtue as well as to wealth and 
popular power (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq.), but it was so much 
mastered by a worship of wealth that Aristotle doubted whether 
it was a durable «aristocracy, and would seem to have anticipated 
that it would ultimately become an oligarchy (12734 41 sq.). If 
it is allowable slightly to alter a phrase of Mr. Lowell’s, the 
Carthaginian aristocracy was ‘an aristocracy with oligarchical 
instincts.’ 

When we pass from the broad outline of the constitution to 
details, we find ourselves much at a loss, but it would seem that till 
the fifth century before Christ, when the Council of the Hundred 
and Four was instituted, the Kings (i.e. the Suffetes or Judges) 
and the Senate were supreme at Carthage, and that even after that 
event they probably retained to a large extent the immediate 
administration of affairs, for we are told that nothing came before 
the popular assembly except matters referred to it by them, or 
matters as to the reference of which to the popular assembly the 
kings and senate were not agreed (1273 a 6 sqq.). It would 
appear, therefore, that in practice either the kings or the senate 
could compel the reference of a question to the popular assembly. 
It does not seem that there were any determinate subjects with 
which the popular assembly had the exclusive right of dealing, and 
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no doubt the kings and the senate would commonly deal with 
administrative questions themselves. For all we hear to the con- 
trary, they may have had the right to legislate also. 

The Kings, or Suffetes, who were probably two in number, and 
who are compared by Livy to the Roman Consuls (30. 7. g, suffetes, 
quod velut consulare imperium apud eos erat), cannot have held 
office for life, as Cicero appeais to imply that they did (De Rep. 2. 
23. 42~43), fo1 Aristotle tells us (1273 a 15 sqq.) that the members 
of the Pentarchies held office for a longer term than any other 
magistrates, and they did not hold office for life. The kingship 
was probably an annual office, but those who held it may have 
been indefinitely re-eligible. We gather from Aristotle’s language 
(1242 b 38 sqq.) that the kings were not taken, like the Lacedae- 
monian, from a single family, and that they were elected from 
families of merit, and were men of mark themselves, though they 
needed also to be wealthy men, but we know not by whom they 
were elected; Aristotle speaks, indeed, of the kingship as a pur- 
chaseable office (cp. Plato, Rep. 544 D). Isocrates, in the passage 
of the Nicocles which has already been quoted (§ 24), appears to 
regard the kings as the generals of the State, but Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes che offices of King and General (1273 a 36 sq.), These 
two offices, however, may often have been combined. They are 
described by Aristotle in 12734 30, 36 as the greatest in the 
State, but in 12473 a 19 he refers in similar terms to ‘the Hundred.’ 
We have seen that in comparing the Carthaginian kingship with 
the Lacedaemonian he uses the epithet ‘analogous,’ not ‘similar,’ 
and it is clear that these two forms of kingship differed in many 
respects; the Carthaginian kingship was elective and purchaseable, 
was not held for life, and was not always combined with the 
Generalship. 

We learn little from Aristotle as to the Senate. We have 
already seen that it probably shared with the Kings or Suffetes the 
ordinary administration of the State, and that he speaks of it as 
‘analogous’ to the Lacedaemonian. It must have been a far 
more numerous body than the Lacedaemonian Senate, for the inner 
council by which it was to a large extent guided itself numbered 
thirty members (Liv. 30. 16. 3: oratores ad pacem petendam mit- 
tunt triginta senio1um principes; id erat sanctius apud illos con- 
silium, maximaque ad ipsum senatum regendum vis), and the 
Carthaginian Senators cannot, like the Lacedaemonian, have held 
office for life, at any rate in the time of Aristotle, for Aristotle im- 
plies that no magistracies at Carthage were held for life (12734 15 
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sqq.). Valerius Maximus (Facta et Dicta Memorabilia, 9. 5. 4) 
remarks on the arrogance of the Carthaginian Senate in using a 
bath of their own, distinct from that used by the plebs, and the 
contrast of Roman and Carthaginian custom in this matter is not 
without significance. See on the subject of the Carthaginian 
Senate Sus.4, Note 382. 

The Council of the Hundred and Four is described by Aristotle 
as ‘similar’ to the Lacedaemonian Ephorate. He probably means 
that its function in the State was similar, and that, like the Ephorate 
(c. 9. 1271 a 6), it exercised a control over the other magistracies, 
and especially over the kings. He mentions a body called ‘the 
Hundred’ as the greatest magistracy of the State (1273 a 14 8q.), 
and the question arises whether he means by ‘the Hundred’ the 
Hundred and Four. It is not absolutely certain that he does, for 
the use of the wo1d alpotyra (1272 b 36) in reference to the 
election of the Hundred and Four might be taken to suggest (if 
we supply of Kapynddmor, as in 1273 a 29) that they were elected 
by the citizens generally, whereas we are told that the Hundred 
were elected by certain Boards of Five called Pentarchies; it 
is also true that, if we identify the Hundred with the Hundred 
and Four, we shall have to suppose that the Pentarchies, which 
Aristotle criticises as defectively constituted (1273 2 13 8qq-), 
nevertheless elected the Hundred and Four well and fairly, 
for Aristotle says that the Hundred and Four were chosen 
on grounds of merit (1272 b 36), Still it is difficult to believe 
that a Council answering, as the Hundred and Four did, to the 
Lacedaemonian Ephorate, which, as Susemihl points out (Note 
379), is itself called 4 peylorn dpx} in 2. 9. 1270 b 18 sq., can have 
been second to any other magistracy at Carthage; it seems, there- 
fore, on the whole, likely that it is to be identified with the 
Hundred, 4 peylorn dpy}. If, however, we identify the Hundred 
and the Hundred and Four, the resemblance which Aristotle traces 
between the Hundred and Four and the Ephorate cannot have 
extended to the mode in which the members of these two magis- 
tracies were appointed, for the Ephors were not elected by Pen- 
tarchies. Nor can the Hundred and Four have resembled the 
Ephorate in being recruited from the people and in forming 
a bulwark of popular power, for it was a principle at Carthage 
to prefer rich men to poor men in elections to office. Aristotle 
himself implies that the Hundred and Four were far superior to 
the Ephors in character, position, and capacity (1272 b 35 54 ). 
‘The resemblance between the two magistracies must probably have 
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lain, as has been said, in similarity of function. The Hundred 
and Four, like the Ephors, seem to have controlled the Kings 
and the Generals, and perhaps also the Senate. 

This great council has commonly been identified with the magis- 
tracy, the original creation of which in the fifth century before 
Christ is thus described by Justin (19. 2. 5-6)—dein, cum famili 
tanta imperatorum (the descendants of Mago) gravis liberae civitati 
esset omniaque ipsi agerent simul et iudicarent, centum ex numero 
genatorum iudices deliguntur, qui reversis a bello ducibus 1ationem 
rerum gestarum exigerent, ut hoc metu ita in bello imperia cogi- 
tarent, ut domi indicia legesque respicerent. Aristotle says nothing 
about the Hundred and Four being senators, and Justin speaks of 
the ‘centum iudices’ as reviewing the conduct of the generals 
after their return from the field, not as controlling the kings and 
senate, but they may have added to their functions as time went 
on, and we have already seen that the kings were often the generals 
of the State. It is a further question whether Livy alludes to the 
Hundred and Four, or even to the ‘centum tudices’ of Justin, in 
the well-known passage (33. 46) in which he depicts the ‘impotens 
regnum’ of the ‘ ordo iudicum’ at Carthage in the time of Hanni- 
bal, ‘Iudicum ordo Carthagine ea tempestate dominabatur, eo 
maxime quod idem perpetui iudices erant. Res fama vitaque 
omnium in illorum potestate erat. Qui unum eius ordinis offen- 
disset, omnes adversos habebat, nec accusator apud infensos iudices 
deerat.’ The term ‘ordo iudicum’ would seem to be a wider one 
than ‘centum iudices,’ and may perhaps include the whole ‘order’ 
of judges at Carthage, not merely a single court, however import- 
ant. And then again, if ‘the property, the good fame, and the life 
of every one lay in the power’ of the ‘centum iudices,’ their juris- 
diction must have at this time extended far beyond its original 
limits, for their functions were confined at the outset, as we have 
seen, to the control of the Generals. The ‘ordo iudicum’ of Livy, 
again, is recruited by the accession to it of quaestors, and probably 
other magistrates, at the expiration of their term of office (Liv. 33. 
46. 4); we hear nothing of this in relation to the Hundred and 
Four, or indeed the ‘centum indices.” And if Livy means by 
saying ‘idem perpetui iudices erant,’ that the members of ihe ‘ordo 
iudicum’ held office for life, this certainly was not true of the 
Hundred and Four in Aristotle’s time, It is evident, indeed, from 
the expression ‘ea tempestate,’ that Livy is describing a state of 
things which had not always existed. He is speaking of a time 
a century and a quarter after that of Aristotle. 
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We have seen that Isocrates puts in the mouth of Nicocles an 
interesting remark on the dual character of the Lacedaemonian 
and Carthaginian constitutions. They were, he says, oligarchies 
at home and kingships in the field, It was probably with a view 
to diminish this duality and to bring the Kingship and the General- 
ship under the control of the oligarchy, that the Council of the 
Hundred and Four was instituted. The Lacedaemonian Ephorate 
was intended to serve a similar purpose, but a democratic character 
was skilfully imparted to it which was wanting in the Hundred and 
Four, and the services of the Lacedaemonian demos were thus 
enlisted in the task of checking and controlling the Kings. 

In the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions, and indeed in 
the earlier constitutions of Greece generally (7 (5). 5. 1305 8 18 
sqq.: 7 (g). ro. 1310b 21 sqq.), not a few great magistracies 
found a place. This is true of the Carthaginian constitution also, 
though the great magistracies tenable for life, which form so con- 
Spicuous a feature of the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions, 
seem to have been wanting in it. The democratic spint (8 (6). 2. 
1317 b 24 sqq.), though stronger at Carthage than in the Lace- 
daemonian and Cretan States, had not yet begun in Aristotle’s day 
to abolish or cripple the great magistracies, When in the fifth 
century before Christ the House of Mago had threatened to become 
too powerful for the safety of the State (Mommsen, History of 
Rome, E. T, 2. 16), its ascendency was checked by the creation of 
a new great magistracy, not by the abolition of the Kingship and 
Generalship, the offices through which it asserted its influence, or 
by the aggrandisement of the popular assembly. The Carthaginian 
constitution, after this great change had been made in it, came to 
belong to the class of constitutions in which the magistracies are 
ranged, as it were, in two tiers, one or more magistracies being 
charged with the control of the rest. At Carthage this controlling 
authority was lodged with the Hundred and Four, just as in the 
Lacedaemonian State it was lodged with the Ephors, in early 
Athens with the Council of the Areopagus, and in the State 
described in Plato’s Laws with the Nomophylakes, the priests of 
Apollo, and the Nocturnal Council. 

In reading Aristotle’s remarks on the Carthaginian constitution, 
we must not forget that he criticises it from a point of view from 
which it was probably seldom regarded by its framers. Their 
desire was for a constitution which, while it favoured the acqui- 
sition and preservation of empire by the State, would also guard 
its liberties—a constitution under which the virtues and the ascend- 
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ency of great leaders like those of the House of Mago might be 
made as useful to the community and as little perilous to it as 
possible; Aristotle, on the other hand, is mainly interested in the 
inquiry, how far does the Carthaginian constitution give supremacy 
to virtue and place power in the hands of virtuous men? 
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Tue following are the variations of MS, Phillipps 891 (z) from 
the text of the first two books of the Vetus Verszo of the Politics 
printed by Susemuhl in his edition of 1872. Some unimportant 
variations of spelling are omitted. 


BOOK I. 


Sus. p. 1. 2, 0m. ef pr. z; it is added in the darker ink used in 
the marginal glosses: 4. om. gusdem (with abgnt): 6.0m. é pr.z 
(it is added in darker ink): 8. om. ef before regale. 2. 2. om, 
pula (with a): 3. patremfamiliae] patrem familias: yconomum] 
yconomicum: 5. aut] ef (with almost all MSS.), 8. 4. hiis] 47s, and so 
mostly: 5. itaque] w/tgue (with a): combinari] coméimare: 9. quod 
quidem] guieguid: 11. haec] hoc (withamt). 4. 2. seroum pr. 2 
altered to servus in lighter ink: 4.0m. paupere (with a): om. wiique: 
om. optime: 6. femina] the first two letters are over an erasure: 
8. om. spsorum. 5. 1, domum] dominum: praeeminenter] prae- 
emineniem: 2. om. gue: 4. karondas: omostbhios: 5. epymenides: 
otres: omokapnos: 4. et is added before vicinda. 6. 1. om. ef 
before primum: 3. viciniae] vicine pr. z: 5. dispersim: 6. om, hit: 
10. consequens] 97s. 7. 4.0m, ée before ints: 8. guz is added 
after fortunam (guza in a) and followed by af in place of aut; gui 
is expunged and @ corrected in a different ink from that of the 
MS. 8. 4. ef is added after homo (asina), 9. 1.0m, es: 2. 
hominibus after proprium est (as in a): 5.0m. natura: g. autem] 
enim: definita] diffintia, and so elsewhere. 10. 1. es¢ is added 
after manifestum (as in a): 4. persesufficientiam] suficientiam: 
6. the first half of communtiatem is over an erasure and in darker 
ink: 10, naseitur autem homo habens arma: 12. ad is added after 
venerea et = V1. x. dikt; 2. dékt’s 9. servis pr. 2?: om, ef before 
martfus: 11, om. sunt: 12. lehuofactiva. 12. 3. om. Azs audem 
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pr. z, but the words are added above the line (with a caret) in an 
ink very similar to that of the MS.: 5. srimatishca: despota] despotea: 
4. ut is added before utgue: 9. despotica is expunged by dots 
placed beneath (the ink of these dots is perhaps different from that 
of the MS.): politia] potiitica. 18. 4. manifestum quod is added 
after esf: 5. om. esz. 14. 1. om. guidem: proratius (with a): 7. 
subinducere: 9. ctiartzarent: archiftetoribus. 16. 1. igitur is 
added after guzdem: 4.0m. autem after adhuc: differt] differunt: 6. 
om. hance (so agn): 8. autem after possessa (so abt): quae} guod: 
g. om. guidem. 16. 4. autem is added after zsfe in pr. z, but 
expunged in a different ink from that of the MS.: est afler omo 
(so a): 6. natura after tals (with a): 8. post after considerandum : 
om. Aaee. 17. 2. adtscere: 4. seggregaia: 5. om. ef after mulfae: 
ro. om. sve after commune: 13. armonie. 18. 5. in corruptis| 
tncorruptis: om. ef after guod (so a Alb.): 8. om. wégue: 9. dicimus] 
diximus (with acm Alb.): 12. aviem written twice (the second 
autem expunged, but in a darker ink than that of the MS.), 19. 
3. aequo] guo pr. z, but ¢ is added above the line (with a caret) in 
the ink of the MS.: aut e] aw/, but this word is written over an 
erasure and in darker ink than that of the MS.: 9 om. omnibus: 
12, esf after opus (with a). 20. 7. corpori] corporzbus: om. a@ 
before domestics: g. quae liberorum et servorum] guae servorume et 
quae liberorum: 11.0m, ef (witha). 21. 1. fuerint] swat (with a): 
8 facile is in the margin, but in the same hand and ink as the MS.: 
7. quod] the original reading in 2 was not guod, but something 
different (probably gu), which has been altered into guod in darker 
ink: 11. superata pr. 2, altered into superat’ by erasure. 22. 1. 
rhetora scribunt] rectorict scribunt pr. z, but these words have been 
expunged by dots placed beneath them, and rhe/ora scribrt has been 
written in the margin in a different ink: 4. zo pr. z, altered into 
alio ina different ink: sapientum] sapzentium : 6. ef is added before 
violentiam : 8. violentia] violentiam (with aoy): 9. denivolentia: 10. 
sepositis] posts. 28.4. esfis added: 5.0m. eliguss: 8. equidem ] 
et quidem: 9. hos] hoc: 10. necesse enim esse aliquos dicere] 
necesse enim est dicere aliquos esse. 24. 2. om. ef: autem] guidem: 
3. om. ef: Eleloga] egdoga (elegia in the margin in darker ink): om. 
enim: 4. progenetricibus] the four or five letters which precede 
-bus are over an erasure: addicere] addere: 6. om. ef before nobzles 
(with a): ignobiles] swnodiles : 9. quidem after hoc (with a) 25.1. 
om. natura (with pr. a): 2.0m. guod (with a): 4, nata] nai’: pronct- 
patu after the second principart (so a): 7. veluti] vedud. 26. 3. 
hic quidem] Aaec guidem: hic autem] haec autem: 9. quidem qui] 
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guidam (with a): Stracusts: 11. plus] plura. —-2°7. 3. om. omnes: 
4, quae est] guae ef: 6. magnum after habens (with a): 7. haec] hoc. 
28. 3. om. uigue: 8. ef is added before ex (as in a): 10, om. 
quidem: 12. utrum autem] u/rum autem enim, but enim is expunged 
by dots placed beneath it (by whom, is uncertain) and urum autem 
(except the first ~) is written over an erasure in darker ink than that 
of the MS. 29. 3. multae] mudfa pr.z; s is added above the 
lne in a different ink: 4. agricultiva] agréculfura (with at): 5. 
universaliter] w#/z/er: 7. om. ef before animalium (with a): 9. enim] 
ef enim (so a): quidem] guod: 10. gue is added in a different ink 
above wfro: 11, esse is added after guzdem. 80. 8. necessarium 
after fuerit (with a bt): 9. m of uzventem is over an erasure. 81. 
1. dof before, not after, “ere: 2. quicunque| guaecungue: sponte 
natam] sponianeam (with a): 3. per commutationem] sercontationem 
pr. z?, but the word has been touched up with darker ink and 
made hardly legible, so that it is not easy to say what the original 
reading was (7. commutationem is written above in similar ink to 
the MS.): 7. semul after furahvam: 10. videtur after natura (with 
a): rx. perfectionem] perfeciam: 13. coe of coepariunt is over an 


erasure (as in a). 82. 1. om. whgue (with a): om. sez apse: 3. 
generatis] gents: om. 7 se ipsis: 7.0m, ezbi': 8. ipsis] es: ro. 
tpsa after omnia, 88. 2. om. ef: 3. possessivae after naturam 


(with a): 4. quorum] guarum: 5. communione (with bc): 6. 
videntur | wx¢versaliter was first written, then expunged, and videntur 
added in the margin probably by the writer of the MS. 34. 1. 
om. pontfur after viris pr. z (it is added above in darker ink): 2. 
organum] organorum: nullius] ulhus: 7. vocare] vocar¢?: om. quam: 
8. ferminus after esse (with at Alb.): 12. fit after mages (with a): 13. 
autem] enim. 85. 2.0m, ret: 6. factum after est (with a): ro. 
qua] guare, 86.1%. est after opus (with a): 9. nulla] wa: 11. 
magis is joined to the preceding sentence in z, and not to peregrino. 
387. 1. entm after facile : 6. pondere et magnitudine (so a): 7. absolvant: 
g. species afler pecuntativae. 88. 2. rursum deliramentum esse 
after wzdefur (so a): 4. om, nullo dignum: 6. sit is added after 
inconveniens (as ina): perd/: 7. om. propler (with pr. a): 8.0m. facts: 
9. alterum after aligurd (as in a): 11. full stop after yconomca, the 
next word Campsorza beginning with a capital letter: 12. per] propier. 
39, 3. in infinitum] :xfiettorum: 9. -um of illum is over an erasure! 
om. 7 before znjiniium (with acm Alb.): ro, necessarium] 
necessariarum: £1, video] vide’ (= videmus), but the ¢ is followed 
by an erasure, and I do not feel absolutely certain that the symbol 
for ~mus is in the ink of the MS,; still it resembles other symbols 


. 
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in the MS, of the same import: 13. variat] varcatur, 40. 1. 
ulerque, I think, pr. z, but it has been altered into wérigue in ink 
somewhat darker than that of the MS.: after es# is added geca, but 
this is expunged by dots placed beneath: ef is added after wsus: 
8. ef is added before spsius: 9, quoniam] gua: om. ef (with a): 
ro. in possessione] zmpossibile: ef is added before omnis: 12. om. 
non, 41, x. factivam] factve (with b c): om. s# pr. z (it is 
added in a darker ink): possint] possun¢ (with a c m Alb): 2. 
hoc is added before acgutrere (as in a): 6, om. hoc. 42. 4, 
naturam] 7at/ura (with ¢ Alb.): 6. yconomo] so pr. z, but zc is in- 
serted (with a caret) before the final o in the ink of the MS.: 7. 
autem] eéam: 10. om. auf pr. z (with a); it is added in a lighter 
ink, 48. 1. subservientis] wf servientis: 3, exhibere] exbere: 
omni] omnium (with a and pr. b): 9. om. est: hadentur, but the 
éis over an erasure and in darker ink: obolostatica] ob olostatica: 
10, sit] fif: 11. om. wsura ; 2. usura, however, is written above the 
line in darker ink. 44. 1. se ipsum] se spsam: 2. parta] pari: 
jfiunt is added after ifsa, but expunged by dots placed beneath, 
apparently in the same ink as the MS.: 3. om. maxdme: 12. 
qualibus] gasdus: 14. nudae] the second and third letters are over 
an erasure and are touched with darker ink. 48. 1. convenit] 
otint (contingit?): 2. igttur pecuniativae is added in the margin in 
the same handwriting and ink as the MS.: 4. nacleria pr. 2; 
Jortigia : 7. mistarnia] ministrativa: 12. terra] altera: 14. ex terra 
before sfectes: unoquoque] wnaguaque. 46.1. horum] harum: 
§. Sanauseke: 7. after minimum is written reoperatur but expunged 
by dots placed beneath, and reguiritur is written above in the same 
hand and apparently the same ink: 8, Karztide Paris: Limnvo: 
r3,0m.¢4 47. 2. contingit] conigdt: 3. ipsi] srs: g. ohvarum 
after ubertatem; 6. hieme] yeme: 7. hio: pro before omnibus modico 
(with a): 8. adiciente] addiccente. 48. 1. Zales: after quidem h 
crossed through: 2. fécrsse before ostenstonem (so a): 4. pracparare 
is added in the margin in the hand and ink of the MS. in substi- 
tution for a word which is expunged by dots placed beneath it; 6. 
venalium] venalem: Lo. assumpsit pr. z, altered in the ink of the 
MS. to supersumpsit: Dtonisius: 11. absportare] asporéare: 12. 
Stracusts. 49. 3. i is added before domibus: 6. yconomicae] 
yconomie: 11. natura after femella. 0, 2, ex aequali enim vult esse | 
exaeguart enim vull: 3. at tamen] affamen: 4. quaerit] guaerunt: 
x11. Aorum alter omnium: 12. regem quidem differre] gurdem dufferre 
regem. 51. 1. iuvenem] duvenius: 5. horum] corum: 6. om, 
yuidem: 7. om, ultgue: 8. ahis is added before hzts: 9. om, ef 
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before fortiiudo: 11. different] dferunt. 52. 1. wxore is written 
above muliere and fio above puero in the hand and ink of 
the MS.: sunt] set: 2. esse before semperatam (with a): intem- 
peratus] 7 is added above /emperatus (with a caret) in the hand 
and ink of the MS.: 4. ef is crossed through before natura: 6, 
kalokatia: 14. est is added after xecesse. 68. 1. om. esse! 
differentiae is over an erasure: 2. exemplificatur] exemplificabitur 
(with a): 6, et in aliis. quare natura quae plura principantia et 
subiecta] ef 2” altts quae natura sunt, pula principantia et subiecta, 
but the words guae natura sunt pula are written in the hand and 
ink of the MS. over an erasure: 9. guidem afte: servus runs into 
the margin: rx. the first Aadef is added above the lne with a caret, 
but in the hand and ink of the MS. 54. 4. immittit] zmmetitur : 
g. et] esd: 9. hoe is over an erasure: 11. aut] es/, but over an 
erasure: 12. dicunt is added above the line (with a caret) in the 
hand and ink of the MS. 55. 1. dixit] dc7f (with a): 11, aut differt] 
difert autem: 12. hic] hoc (so a). 56. 4. esse after oporiet: 9. 
isto] hoc (so Alb.): 10. autem om. pr. z, but it is added above the 
line with a caret, I think in the hand and ink of the MS.: i1. 
homilia] omelia: quod] guddem: 12. quod quidem bene] dene 
quidem. 617. 6. esse is added before studiosas (as in am Alb.): 
4. politiae] policiae: 8. de hiis quidem] gucdem de his: 9. om. 
dicendum; om. finem: 11. politia] policra. 


BOOK It, 


58. 2. qui] guae: 4. degibus after dicunfur (so a): 4. sophyzare: 
8. propter after non: has] eas (with a): ro. om, esf (with a m), 
59. 1. civitas] cevehi/as: 3. om. guidem pr. z (it is added in lighter 
ink, but in the hand of the MS.): 4. soft: ro. sic] s##: 12. caus- 
sam] caussa. 80. 5. omnem] omnium (with a): 11. esse? before 
quis (with Alb.): operard before hoc (with a): 13. 0m. ef (with am). 
6l. 4. differet] digferref: 6. Archades: ef is added before ex: 8. 
om. ef pr. z (it is added with a caret in lighter ink but in the hand 
of the MS.): rx. alium before aliguem. 62. 1. eidem] zdem 
huidem: 3. semper after 4. principart (so a): 7. in parte] dmperate. 
63. 6. om. guidem: 10. 0m. magis: 11. est before optimum (with a): 
scilicet] sed. 64. 4. dicet] dcz#: 7. om. uf pr. z, but something 
which may possibly stand for it is added above the line (with 
a caret) in a similar ink to that of the MS.: 8. om. au/em: 9. om. 
ut, 66. 2.omnes] omnis: 4. ad haec] adhuc: 7. quam quantum] 
guamquam tamen; 8, neglegunt] negdiguntur (with abt Alb.): 11. 
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est before similifer: 12. autem is added after adhuc, but struck out. 
66. I. quotuscunque contingit] ef guotcungue contingal: 3. aut] 
auiem: quorumcunque] guofeungue: 6. sic] so pr. z, but it has been 
altered into sf in a different ink: 7. om. mzllium after decem: 11. 
aut] autem: ad haec] adhuc: contribulem] contr:duelem with a dot 
under the first ¢. 67. 1. proprium after nepofem (with a): 3. 
secundum] sed: 5. guidam before accidere: 4. bia: 8. sunt autem 
quaedam etiam femellae etiam] sun/ etam guaedam et femellae: 
rr. Karsalo, 68. 4. ef is added before ad. 69. 8. ordinare] 
ordinar: (with a): 10. iz is added before crvefatibus. 70. 4. 
unum fier’ ambos (with a): 5. om. guidem: 8.0m. modicum: 11. 
fili] 7227: 12. om. wf, 71. 1. dilligere: dillectum : 3. transferre] 
transferr’: 7.0m. in (soa). 72. 3. Om. modo: 6. quis] aliguds 
(with a): 8.0m. omnes. 78. 1. communes] omnes: 3. sibi] sic: 
g. in opertbus ef in fruitionibus is altered in the margin by the 
writer of the MS, to an fruchontbus ef opertbus: 13. ad ministra~ 
tiones] adminisirationes. 74, 1, anctlares: 3. superornatum] 
semper ornalum: 4. differret altered into differet. 75. 3. velut} 
velud: 4. qui] quidem: est is added before dicere (as in at Alb.): 
x1. est after hoc (as in a Alb): 12. esse autem phylauton. 78. 
1. amare oportet (omitting se zpsum with a): 5. om. 1 (with a): 
haec itaque accidunt] Asc uitgue accusat (not, I think, accedaf): 
6. ad haec] adhuc: 4. manifeste] maxime vel manifeste: 12. 
philantropos. 'T'I. 1. et is added before cum: 4. testimoniorum] 
testium (with a): g. adulationes] allocutiones vel adulationes: 
6. possidentes] posse pr. 2 at the end of a line (#s is added 
above the line in darker ink): 12. communicantes] zxcommunt- 
cantes: 12. esse after ommimo (with bcm). 78. 4. prope] 
proprie (with a): 5. simphoniam: 6.rithmon: 8.futurum] futuram: 
r2.in] ef 79. g. wsique after fief (with ab mt Alb.): 7. civita- 
tem] crvilitatem: 8. tribum pr. 22, altered into ¢rzdudus in darker 
ink: 10. facere before Lacedaemonit (with a). 80. 2. no stop 
after es¢, a full stop after prius: 3. oportet after possesstones (with a): 
unumquemque] wnumquodgue: §. communia after omma (with a): 
different] possibly differunf, but a worm-hole in the parchment 
makes the reading uncertain: 6. illis] avs (with Alb.): 7. nisi] s¢ 
nihil (with a): 8. om, fale: Lo. om. ef. 81. 4. om. ef discepia~ 
tones: 5. existent] exzstunt (with a): hiis] Az: 6. legalibus] Zegzbus 
(with ac): 7. municipia] munzcipeum: 10, om, esse. 82. 2. om, 
aulem: 3. municipum] municipum: 5. communes possessiones] 
omnes: 8. eadem] eodem. 88, 3. semper] super: 4. miscere] 
miscert: 6, auferens] aufferens: om, felicem: 7. felicitare] /elicita- 
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vem was first written; it is changed into /edcdfare in the hand and 
ink of the MS. 84. 5. politia] polthza. 85. 7. om. oportere 
(with a): 9. om. de. 86. 3. communiorem facere] /acere com- 
muntonem (with a): circumductt after wterum: 4. alteram] aham 
(with a): mulierum] the original reading is uncertain, but, what- 
ever it was, it has been made into muferum in darker ink: 9. 
quinque] gucmgue pr. 2? 87. 2. alia before aligua (with a), 
88. 3. acceptat] acepiaf: 5. om. ef before multitudinem (with t 
Alb.): g. universale] naturale: 11. utrumque| ufrum. 88. 5. 
sinere] sd vere: puerorum after procreationem (with a): 10. quidem] 
equidem: sunt] sén¢ (with acm): 12 iugarios] so z, but in the 
margin alter detectos. 90. 3. plures numero quidam: 6. sinere] 
st vere: 8. 2udon altered into #ydon in darker ink: om, guzdem, 
91. 3. omnem] omnzum: sinit] sczvit: 10. politiam] polityam: ex 
utentibus] exzstenndus. 92. 1. igitur] enim: constituit] const- 
iuertt: 3. politiam) poltteyam : 6. politiam] poltecam, and so mostly: 
4. atuné is added after enzm, but is expunged by dots placed beneath 
in the ink of the MS.: 9. regnum] regum: 10. plebevorum after 
princtpatum (with a): 1x. ephoros] efernos. 98. 2. dictum est 
after Adis: 3. aut] aud pr. z, changed into awf apparently in the 
same ink as the MS.: 7. oligarchiam] oljgarkica: 9. electis] ellectos, 
but ellectis may have been first written: 12. tentare] sempéare. 
94. 2. consili] conc@lé’ pr. z, but s is added above the line (with a 
caret) before ¢ in the darker ink used for some of the glosses, 95. 
3. honorabilitatibus] Aonoradzlzbus (with a): 7. politia] pottcia: 9. 


institui] cnsttfut’: 10. mediocres] mediocris. 96, 2. habent] 
habet: 3. omnes] summits: 7, incohant] znchoant: 8. quod] guidem; 
g. aiunt] autem: xo, felleas, and so elsewhere. O7. 1. celerime: 


3. an ergsure between Jeges and scribens: g. minimae] minivem (with 
a cross in faint ink above it): 6. om, ef (with am): 9. magnitu- 
dinem] multiiudinem: 12. om. guidem (with a). 98. 4. leges after 
prohibent: 9. autem vel] aut; 10. vivat] vivatur: 11. vivat] vivatur: 
est is expunged after nox. 99. 2. eruditis} erudif’: 3. haec] 
hoc?: 4. 0m, existere (witha). 100. 2. putat] pufant (with a): 
3. esurire] exurtre (with a): 4. habeant] Aadent (with b): 6. sine] 
sive: 9. possint] Zossunt (with bet Alb.): a#igue before non: 11. 
maxima] maxime. 101, 1, magni] magzs: 8. sufficientem] suffi- 
ctenter, 102. 3. prolem] pro levd: bellum inferre before propter 
babundanciam (with a): 4.0m, uf: 5.eubortlus: autofradatt: artaneam: 
8. atrancam: 12. uizque after gratiost. 108. 1. existentes] exts- 
dente pr. z (with pr. a), s being added above the line in a different. 
ink: 6. replectionem or replettionem. 104, 6. dndfantus : g. dixit] 
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dixerit (with a): om. dene after non (with a): the first letter of 
Ipodamus is not filled in: 10. eurifonts milistos : 13. curtosus (with 
ab) 105. 1. et] efam (with c): 3. aligudd after de policia: 
g. deputata facient] reputata factant: 10. vivent] vivant: 12. dis- 
ceptationes] désceptatd omnes ?: 13. iniuriam] zmurtarum. altered in 
the ink of the MS. to exduriam. 106. 3. constituit] construcxz : 
4.non per sententiae collationem] non propter senum collationem : 
6. condemnetur] condempnet: 9. haec vel haec] Hoc vel hoc? 107. 
§. Om. zedtur: 6. Ipodamd: ordinationis] oportet dignationts: haec] 
hee (with bc): 10. servi] secundum. 108. 5. oportet] oportebzt: 
4. quid] guzdem (with c): 9. om. a: 12. om. propriam before 
colent. 109. 4. propria] proprzam: 8. non] nunc: g, sument] 
summent: 11. om. lex. 110. 3. collocuntur} colloguentur: 4. ut 
is added in the margin at the end of the line in a lighter ink, but 
apparently in the same hand as the MS.: 8. mnas] mas, and so 
elsewhere: 10. partientur] patienfur (with b): 11. condempnabunt, 
as elsewhere: erd# before modus: 12. sententiarum] summarum : 
om, aullus (with pr. a ). M1. 1. abiudicans] ediudicans: 3. 
aliquod] aliquid: 5. aspectus: calumpmias: 7. om. ef: 11. politiae] 
pollitice: 12. autem is added after memoriam. 112. 2. videbitur] 
videtur (with a): 3. medicinali, but the stroke above the final 7 
may have been added at a later time or by a later hand: g. etiam] 
ef: 8, barbaticas: 9s ab invicem] adinvicem (with a Alb.): 11. Rom? 
(with a): si multitudo] scmih/udo (with pr. ab): 12. homicidium] 
homuidam. 118. x. homecediz: 4. ef after dicdtur (with a): 6. ad 
haec] adhuc: 7. diligenter] diligentus (with a): 13. facile is added 
in the margin in the hand and ink of the MS. -114. 1. enim] 
ertt pr. 2, but it is expunged and enm substituted in perhaps a 
slightly different ink: mutaverit] mulctavert#: 2. asuescens: 3. simtle 
after movere: 4. haec| hoc? : 6. om. ex: om. deges: 11. temporum] 
ipsorum. 115. 1. guidem is added (with a caret) above the line 
in the hand and ink of the MS.: 5. scholam] scolam: 6. Zessal- 
lorum: 4. Tessallis: 8. perversant (with a). 116. 2. archades: 
3. om. a: ef is added before adhuc (as ina): 4. achaycts: om. ef 
before peredits: 5. operosum] operose (with a): 9. optimum] ofor- 
unum: 10. mulieres] mulfitudines pr. z, but this is expunged in 
darker ink, and mudzeres written above, also in darker ink. 117. 
4. ef is added before ad. 118. 2, matrem pr. z, martem substi- 
tuted in the hand and ink of the MS.: 7. autem] e#zm (with bt): 
9. om. moctvae (with pr. a): haec] hoc: Jakosensum: 13. lakosen- 
stbus. 119. 2. om, ef before messenios: 4. om. abet: 5. om. 
autem: conatum] cognatum pr. 2, conatum written above in darker 
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ink: 6. ut] ude: 7. peccati] peccaza: 9. et] aut: 10. ef is added above 
the line (with a caret) in the hand and ink of the MS. 120, 1. 
post ea enim] posiea vero (with a): g. om. qudem. 121. 2. dere- 
linquet] derelinquai (with bc t Alb.): 8. sub prioribus] supertorius: 
xo. om. é before decem (with Alb.): a/famen. 122. 4. enim] 
aulem: eum] cum: tres after fihos: 5. afruron: 6. quod] guia 
(with ac): 9. wf ef: 10, principum] praecopuum: 11. penuriam] 
pecuniam (with pr. m and pr. a). 143, 1, autem] guzdem: 3. 
aequityrannum] segu: “rannum: 4. laedatur politia] politera polt- 
tetam ledani: 8. evenerit] vend 124. 1. Ratkagatt, but the first 
z is not in the ink of the MS.: 8. adic/e pr. z, but it is crossed 
through and dzefa written above in the hand and ink of the MS.: 
13. epietkes? was probably the original reading, for there is an 
erasure after the final letter of epzerkes. 125. 1. andragarchiam 
(so a): forstiam: 4. om. wt ef (with a): §. diffidat] dyseredat: 6. 
velle videri dativi et inutiliter tribuentes] velle vederd datiod et lucra- 
“ot tribuenies: 8. correctione] corupsione probably pr. z, altered 
into corepitone: 10. donum] domum 2, donum in lighter ink in the 
margin: 11, correctiones| corupiiones pr. z, altered in darker ink 
into corepitones, 128. 1. dignificabantur: 4. amatores} the last 
letter but one has been written over and is indistinct: 5, usus] 
usu (with pr. a): 6. om. exdsfens: 8. honoris] homorum. 127. 1. 
iudicari regum] zudicare regnum: autem] auf: 2. kaloskagathos] 
haluskatus pr. z, but ga is inserted with a caret before ¢and the 
last « is altered into a, perhaps in a different ink from the MS,: 4. 
emittebant] emitedat: 8. Creta] cafa pr. 2; crefa is written above 
in the hand and ink of the marginal glosses: 11. voluntatis} vo/un- 
fait: om. quidem. 128. 3. ista] c/a (with a): 5. eam] eum 
altered into eam: navigit: quidam] quidem: 8. om. constituit: 10, 
increpuit] zzcrepavit (with a), 129.6. communes] omnes: 7. coac- 
tis] coact’: 8. que] guae: 10. fecit] the second letter has been 
written over, and what it originally was is uncertain; ¢ is written 
above it, apparently in the ink of the MS.: 12. in tantum] c/erum. 
180. 3. modica] modicam: 6. iunioribus] 2 moridus: lkurgum 
(with a): 7. Aaradd (with a): 8. om. est: 13. minus (mi pr. a): ef 
is added before zwsula. 181, 3. om. guidem: 4. ¢rtopiscd: 5. 
quidem before has: 6. sccilie: 9. servi] servis: 11. filicra. 132. 
2. eandem after habent (with t): 3.0m. guzdem: 5. doulin: autem] 
guidem: om. guidem : 6. kosmoi] kosmors: 8. consententiandi] con- 
senciendi: to. in Lacedaemonia] J//acedemonta: 12. lex] hoe or 
haec: om, e¢; 13.in Creta] Jncaéa with a dot under the first ¢ to 
expunge it and what is probably an ¢ written above. 1383, 1. ef 
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is added before ex (as ina): ferunt] fuerunt: 3. haec] Autus: ef is 
added after uf (as in abct Alb.): 4. omnes] Aomdines: ef is added 
before ad: g. disiugationem] distungationem (with a Alb.): 9. sunt] 
sint: ix is added after gvam: manifestum] 2/ra: kosmos] homos: 
11. ephororum| fororum: ephororum] efororum. 184. 2. enim] 
est: 3, datus is added after omnzbus, and esse participans populus 
maxini principalus vult omitted: 4. hic] hit: 3. e] ex: 6. after 
kosm? follows de at the beginning of the next line but projecting 
into the margin, and between de and guzbus is inserted esse partict- 
pans populus maximd praesid!: 8, ipsis] zemporis: 9, autognomonas] 
antogmonas. 186. 4. intermedie] ¢ntermedium (with a): kosmois] 
hosmis (with a): 6. omnia is added after guam: 7, id] ad: 8. sen- 
tentias] senfenha (with 2): ro. assumentes] comsumentes (with a). 
186. 1. af pr.z, altered into auf not (I think) in the ink of the MS.: 
6. et quod pr. 2, altered to ef guédam, perhaps in the ink of the 
MS.: 12. calcedonti. 187. 3. sunt] s2bz: 9. s¢ is added in the 
margin in the hand and ink of the MS.: 7. dici] dzce#: 9. societa~ 
tum] cévelatum: philitiois] filicios (with a): 10. ephoris] «phorus. 
138. 1. om. aulem: 2. gerusiam] gerusia (with a): 3. autem] esse: 
4. quid} guod: differens] differrens: 6, ef is added before mullum 
(as in a): 8.0m. usigue: 10. demum] demoticum. 189. 3. quae- 
cunque] guodcungue : et is added after intulerint: 4. audire] audite: 
solum] sols: g, volenti] nollent’: 6. dominas existentes] dominans 
exisiens: 9. qui is added after hos (as in a). 140. x. aliis] As: 7. 
igitur] enim: om. autem: 8, quidam] guedem : 13. hoc after vedere. 
141. 2. aspicere: 4. regnum] regum: 6. quodcunque autem] gzz- 
cungque enti: OM. esse, 142. 3, praeferret] pracferd (with a): 
legislator] legum lator: sed et: 4. om. usigue: 5. aceplatur, and so 
elsewhere: 7. legum latorem: 8. ubi] 7¢ (with a): 9. participare 
principatibus] percipe principantidus: 11. velotius. 148, 2. ofu- 
giunt: incitando] in difando: 3. emittentes} eminenies: 6. absces- 
serit] abscenseri#: 7. est] esse. | 144, x. perseverarunt] persevera- 
verunt: 2. singulari] sengudd pr. z, corrected in a different ink: 4. 
om. fuerunt: 5. politice] polifeye: quidem] enim quidem: 6. licurgus: 
9. legum latorem: 10. intemperatum pr. Z, altered to znfemperatam : 
12. quod quidem] guod quod, but a dot beside the first guod is 
perhaps intended to expunge it. 146. x. scilicet] sed: 2, om. ef: 
3. quod] guidem: 4. fecerit} fectt: 5. tyranno] dafano: 8. peridoes 
pr. Z, but gericles ? is written in the margin in the same hand: 9. 
populi] populum. 146. 1. epieikeis] efzedkis: 4. erit] esset: 6. 
medicints altered into medignis: 8. legum latores: Zalentus: Locris] 
loc’: 9. harondas catameus: 11. legum lationem: 12. Locrus] docris. 
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147. 1. om. futsse: 2. shelecam: shelece: om, ef Zaleucum (with a): 
Zalenti (with abm): 4. éemport] /emporais pr. z, but the a has been 
partly erased: Philolaus} /7Jo/aus, but the / is written in dark ink 
over some letter now undecipherable: 5. /ilolaus: 6. Dioblets pr. 2, 
but this is expunged by dots placed beneath, and Dyoclis is added 
in the margin, apparently in the same hand: olimpzasem pr. 2, 
altered into okmpiadem: 4. anchiones: abiit] a6 his: 8. finiverunt] 
jinterunt : 9. conspectibilia, and so elsewhere: 11, ef is added before 
Jabulantur > om. enim. 148. 4. legum lator: ipsis fuit] fil ipsts: 
5. leges} deges: 8. vindictae] im déce? (cu doctae?, but vindicrae is 
right, cp. 13204 12): 9. degum latortbus: 10. filoléa (with a): 11. 
om. ef substantae (with a), 140. x. coa is added after dex, but is 
expunged by dots placed beneath which seem to be in the ink of 
the MS.: 2. semposiarchizare (with a): 3. hac] hance: 4.uéile pr. 2?, 
for the stroke over the e, which makes it w//em, is in darker ink: 
hac autem inutile) hance autem inutilem: g. existenti] the original 
reading, which is now undecipherable, has been altered into exzs¢- 
entes: posuit] possrdere (with a): 6. om. es# (with a): 4. prtachus: 
8. politiae] poldhes: 9. damni| damnum: 11. conferrens. 150, 
1. reginus: caleidibus: om. gut: in Thracia] txtracta: 3. dicere 
aliquis] ducere es (with a): 7. sint] send. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 


P xii, line 17, An epic fragment of Rhianus (Meineke, Analecta Alex- 
andrina, p. 199: Prof Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought from the Age 
of Alexander to the Roman Conquest, Appendix C) reminds us here and there 
of Pol. 6 (4). rz. 1295 b 6 sqq., but we cannot be sure that Rhianus was 
acquainted with this passage. 

P. xxxin, line 11, for -yeyoudres read yevdpevor 

P, 26, last line but one, dee the commas 

P. 31, line 22, read trois uty 

P 87, last line, vead in 
. 93, heading, jor 15 read 7 
95, heading, read 1273 b 18—1274 b 20. 

120, line 1, for 3 a read 32 

. 152, line 9, for of one read alone 

. 169, line 4, vead dAAHAovs 

. 185, line 17, dele bracket after 649 

. 194, line 14, for 8. c. read c. 8. 

. 200, end of note on erHpara, add The shepherds of a hamlet near Elympos 
in the island of Carpathus ‘call thar mules #rjpava or possessions.. This 
use of the word «rjuara is, I take it, of distinctly classical origin’ (Mr. J, T. 
Bent, Journal of Hellenec Studies, vol. 6, p. 241). 

P. 212, line 1, read Baotdéias 

P, 213, line 13, read [dyaddv’], 

P. 221, line 29, for dpa read dpa 

P. 245, line 2, ade Compare the use of A¢yw 5é in Oecon. 1, 6. 1345 @ 
26 sqq- 

P. 262, line 4, after olxety add Compare Oecon. 2. 1352 b 1 sqq. 

P. 294, line 1, afer labour add (cp, Oecon, 2, 1350 b 30 8qq.) 

P. 294, line 30, read épyoAaBia 

P. 309, last line but eleven, /ar of a not very dissimilar custom to thatpmen- 
tioned by Aristotle read of the employment of witnesses of this kind 

P. 316, note on 1269 a 36, add Cp, also Magn. Mor. 1 35. 1198 b 14 sqq. 

P, 322, last line but six, read éwatcaro 

P, 323, note on mpowSorenoinpévous, add See also Veitch, Greek Verbs Inre- 
gular and Defective, s. v. ‘OSarmopéw. 

P. 334, line 28, after dporoxparias add and Anstot. Pol. 7 (§). 3. 13034 §. 

P. 376, Hne 2. Plutarch here speaks only of the Eponymous Archonship, 
but C, F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 1. § tog), Schdmann (Gr. Alterth, 1. 343), and 
Gilbert (Gr, Staatsalt. 1. 134) hold that the restriction apphed to all the 
Archonships. 

P, 386, lines 24-27. I believe that this remark was suggested by a remarie 
in Mr. J. Cook Wilson’s unpublished Essay for the Conington Prize, which 
I read with much interest some yeais ago. 
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